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©  Harris  &  Ewing 

PAUL  HYMANS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY,  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

M.  Hymans  had  only  recently  resigned  the  post  of  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  Belgian  Government  when  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  at  its  first  session  in  Geneva.  During  the  years  1914-16  he  had 
held  the  responsible  position  of  Belgian  Minister  to  Great  Britain.  He  met  the  emer- 
gencies of  those  trying  years  with  a  quiet  dignity  and  urbanity  that  won  many  friends 
for  Belgium  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  M.  Hymans  is  described  as  a  polished  man 
of  the  world    and  an  orator  of  no  mean  ability. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


.  ,.  „  While  the  political  and  social 
of  industrial  affairs  of  mankind  are,  for  the 
time,  simmering,  with  only  minor 
eruptions  here  and  there,  the  New  Year 
comes  to  a  world  in  acute  industrial  crisis, 
grimly  facing  the  inevitable  economic  after- 
math of  the  Great  War.  No  country  is  so 
favored  as  to  escape  the  effects  of  the  waste, 
the  extravagance,  the  inflation  of  the  past 
six  years.  Human  nature  is  so  curiously  con- 
stituted in  its  relation  to  economic  matters 
that  unheard-of  high  prices  for  the  commodi- 
ties in  which  it  has  an  interest  are  only  rea- 
sons for  expecting  still  higher  prices  and  a 
new  and  unending  era  of  them,  despite  the 
lessons  of  history.  Thus  the  fall  that  is  bound 
to  come  never  fails  to  bring  shock  and  suf- 
fering; and  as  this  war  and  its  waste  and 
hectic  overstimulation  were  the  greatest  in 
history,  so  the  troublous  penalties  are  world- 
wide and  intense  as  never  before.  Silk  in 
Japan,  rice  in  India,  wool  in  Australia,  grain, 
coffee,  and  rubber  in  Argentina  and  Brazil, 
cotton  goods  in  England,  sugar  in  Cuba  and 
in  Germany — all  the  goods  that  mankind 
values  as  the  necessities  of  life  have  dropped 
in  price  with  amazing  swiftness  from  war- 
time heights  and  painful  readjustments  of 
industry  and  finance  must  be  made  every- 
where and  at  once. 

America's  Tnougn  the  last  weeks  of  the 
Good  year  1920  were  anxious  ones  in- 
deed for  American  business  men, 
who  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  the 
obviously  inevitable  in  business  always  comes 
with  some  surprise,  this  country's  resources 
are  so  great  in  relation  to  its  losses  from  the 
war,  and  are  so  well  organized  to  withstand 
shock,  that  it  promises  to  go  through  the  or- 
deal of  readjustment  with  less  suffering  than 
any  other  of  the  great  nations.  Mr.  Roberts 
explains  in  this  magazine  how  our  recently 
constituted  Federal  Reserve  System  is  saving 


us  from  the  great  panic  that  most  men  feel 
would  certainly  have  been  upon  us  but  for 
the  elasticity  and  coordination  of  the  new 
banking  regime.  Concise  reports  and  fore- 
casts by  leading  business  and  other  authori- 
ties in  economic  matters  from  the  various 
sections  of  the  United  States  indicate  that 
our  progress  toward  more  normal  conditions 
will  be  sure  and  without  large  catastrophes, 
some  of  them  placing  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  more  stable  regime  only  a  few  months 
ahead.  Leaders  in  Congress  recognize 
acutely  that  our  orderly  readjustment  can  be 
greatly  aided  by  a  wise  revision  of  federal 
taxes,  now  rendered  doubly  difficult  by  rap- 
idly spreading  depression  in  business  and  the 
consequent  fading  away  of  taxable  profits  and 
incomes.  When  Congress  came  together  for 
the  present  session   the  earliest   activities  of 
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Harris  &  Ewing 

THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT  IN  WASHINGTON  LAST 
MONTH,     WITH     HIS     COLLEAGUE,     SENATOR     LODGE 

the  men  who  count  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  made  it  clear  that  these  fiscal  mat- 
ters were  among  their  first  concerns. 

Easily  the  most   interesting  and 
President-Elect  picturesque  aspect  of  the  opening 

as  Senator      of    Congress   last  month  was   tne 

presence  in  the  Senate  of  the  newly  elected 
President-to-be.  Senator  Harding  had  just 
returned  from  his  vacation  in  Panama.  He 
had  landed  in  Norfolk  on  December  4,  and 
on  his  way  to  his  home  at  Marion  he  stayed 
in  Washington  for  two  days  and  attended  the 
opening  session  of  the  Senate.  Within  a  few 
moments  after  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
Senator  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  arose  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
that  this  was  an  unprecedented  and  memor- 
able occasion — that  never  before  in  history 
had  any  man  gone  directly  from  the  Senate 
to  the  Presidency.  In  this  vein  Senator  Lodge 
suggested  that  the  President-elect  should  be 
asked  to  address  the  Senate  informally.  The 
brief  speech  that  Senator  Harding  made  in 
response   was   extremely   happy.      The   most 


obvious  characteristic  of  it,  and  probably  the 
most  important  as  well,  was  the  emanation 
of  friendliness  from  the  speaker,  the  appeal 
for  harmonious  cooperation  that  was  made 
with  simple  sincerity  and  yet  with  enough 
restraint  to  preclude  any  impression  of  lack 
of  due  regard  for  the  dignity  and  prerogative 
of  his  own  office.  In  fact,  one  interpretation 
of  the  speech  made  by  persons  who  listened  to 
it  closely  in  order  to  detect  its  significance, 
was  that  Senator  Harding  wished  not  only 
to  make  a  plea  for  a  harmonious  working 
understanding  with  the  Senate,  but  also 
wished  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  any 
notion  that  during  the  next  four  years  the 
Executive  branch  of  the  Government  will  be 
unduly  deferential  to  the  Legislative  branch. 

c  .    .,        The  impression  that  Mr.  Hard- 

Friendly         •  »  i  n 

and  ing,  because  he  was  a  senator 
and  because  many  Senators  had 
favored  his  nomination,  would  be  the  "crea- 
ture of  a  Senatorial  oligarchy"  had  been 
put  abroad  quite  generally,  soon  after 
his  nomination,  as  an  incident  of  the  not 
overpunctilious  aspersions  of  a  political  cam- 
paign. Those  who  listened  thoughtfully  to 
Senator  Harding's  speech  in  the  Senate  felt 
that  he  was  conscious  of  this  and  that  he 
wished  to  reassure  the  public  mind.  He  al- 
luded smilingly  to  the  phrase  "Senatorial  oli- 
garchy" and  said  of  it:  "Of  course,  every- 
body here  knows  that  to  be  a  bit  of  highly 
imaginative  and  harmless  fiction."  He  added, 
with  a  manner  of  cordial  friendliness,  that 
he  wanted  "to  express  the  wish  of  a  colleague 
for  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  the 
members  of  this  body."  Having  said  this, 
and  said  it  in  a  way  to  preserve  and  increase 
the  friendliness  of  his  colleagues,  he  then  con- 
tinued: 

When  my  responsibilities  begin  in  the  executive 
capacity,  I  shall  be  as  mindful  of  the  Senate's 
responsibilities  as  I  have  been  jealous  of  them  as 
a  member.  But  I  mean  at  the  same  time  to  be 
just  as  insistent  about  the  responsibilities  of  the 
executive.  Our  governmental  good  fortune  does 
not  lie  in  any  surrender  at  either  end  of  the 
Avenue,  but  in  the  coordination  and  cooperation 
which  becomes  the  two  in  a  great  and  truly  rep- 
resentative popular  government. 

.,    „     .       Both    in   his    appearance   in   the 

His  Bearing      _  .    .      ,  ,         « 

Creates       Senate  and  in  his  other  contacts 
Goodwill     whIk    he   wag    in    Washington, 

Senator  Harding  made  a  happy  impression, 
not  only  in  his  speech  but  in  his  bearing.  It 
often  occurs  that  the  creation  of  an  impres- 
sion of  friendliness,  and  of  a  disposition  to- 
ward harmony  on  the  part  of  an  individual, 
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as  well  as  the  securing  of  a  friendly  dis- 
position in  return  on  the  part  of  others,  is 
achieved  less  by  words  than  by  manner.  Sen- 
ator Harding's  two  days  in  Washington  were 
characterized  by  a  most  fortunate  combination 
of  both.  Anyone  who  sat  in  a  favorable  posi- 
tion and  was  able  to  watch  the  countenances 
of  the  other  Senators,  was  instantly  aware  of 
an  atmosphere  on  their  part  of  friendliness 
and  of  the  wish  to  cooperate  in  making  the 
new  administration  successful.  This  attitude 
was  shared  by  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. The  Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Underwood  of  Alabama,  himself  made  a 
pair  with  Senator  Harding  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  President-elect's  necessary  absence ;  and 
there  were  other  examples  of  courteous 
amenity,  both  on  the  part  of  Democratic  Sen- 
ators and  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Harding.  Later 
on,  in  a  conference  which  Senator  Harding 
had  with  the  newspaper  men  of  the  capital, 
the  most  marked  characteristic  of  his  attitude 
and  the  most  urgent  aspect  of  his  solicitation 
for  cooperation  was  his  wish  to  avoid  doing 
or  saying  anything  that  could  be  interpreted 
as  raising  an  issue  with  his  predecessor  in  the 
Presidency  or  with  the  other  party  generally. 
It  was  apparent  that  the  wish  which  lay 
closest  to  his  heart  was  to  live  up  to  the  high- 
est standards  of  propriety  and  taste,  and  to  do 
all  in  his  power  consistent  with  principle,  to 
give  good  will,  and  to  be  receptive  of  it,  not 
so  much  for  his  personal  comfort  or  the  suc- 
cess of  his  administration  as  in  the  interests 
of  a  universal  cooperation  toward  the  best 
good  of  the  country.  In  the  interests  of  this 
policy,  he  declined  a  good  deal  of  solicitation 
that  he  should  now,  during  the  present  ses- 
sion and  before  the  beginning  of  his  own 
Presidency,  assert  the  prerogative  of  a  party 
leader  and  do  what  he  could  to  influence  leg- 
islation in  the  present  short  session.  This 
role  he  rejected  emphatically. 

President  Almost  equal  in  interest  to  the 
Wilson's  appearance  of  the  new  President, 
was  the  concluding  message  of 
President  Wilson,  delivered  on  the  second 
day  of  the  session.  Two  aspects  of  this  event 
had  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation.  It 
was  wondered  whether  the  President  would 
continue  the  custom  he  inaugurated  at  the 
beginning  of  his  presidency,  of  reading  his 
address  in  person.  It  was  also  wondered 
whether  he  would  say  anything  about  the 
League  of  Nations;  and  if  so,  what.  The 
belief  was  general  in  Washington  that  the 
President,  in  a  spirit  of  fortitude,  would  defy 


his  disability  and  read  the  address  in  person. 
The  common  impression  of  the  state  of  his 
health  was  that  he  would  be  able  to  do  this, 
although  it  would  cost  him  much  in  strain 
and  discomfort;  but  that  his  intimate  ad- 
visers felt  the  better  course  was  to  be  meticu- 
lously careful  about  any  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture of  the  diminished  stores  of  his  vitality. 
When  the  committee  headed  by  Senator 
Lodge  made  the  formal  call  at  the  White 
House,  to  make  the  customary  announcement 
that  a  quorum  of  Congress  was  in  session  and 
was  ready  to  hear  an  address  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  state  of  the  country,  they  were 
received  by  Mr.  Wilson  standing.  With  his 
right  hand  he  leaned  upon  a  cane,  and  his 
humorous  greeting  was:  "You  see,  gentlemen, 
I  cannot  yet  dispense  with  my  third  leg" — 
an  expression  which  was  meant  to  be  a  cour- 
teous explanation  of  his  inability  to  shake 
hands,  inasmuch  as  his  right  hand  was  en- 
gaged with  his  cane  and  his  left  is  under  the 
impairment  of  his  illness.  The  committee, 
as  well  as  others  who  have  seen  him  during 
recent  weeks,  had  a  painful  but  admiring  im- 
pression of  a  strong-willed  man  doing  all  that 
courage  can  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  ill 
health.  It  is  noticeable  in  Washington  that 
much  of  the  partisan  acrimony  of  which  Mr. 
Wilson  has  for  some  time  been  the  focus,  is 
being  replaced  by  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for 
his  physical  affliction  and  for  the  tragedy  to 
his  aspirations  involved  in  the  defeat  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 


the  president's  chrtstmas  t.tst 

From   the    World  (New  York) 
[The   president   ur^cs   Conpre^s   to   provide   just   taxa- 
tion   tor    Americans,    a   loan  nenia,    economy    foT 
the  Government,  and   independence  for  the  Philippines] 
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As  it  turned   out,   the  President 

Personal         , .  ,  i        /"<       •      i     • 

Touches  in  the  did  not  come  to  the  Capitol  in 
Address  person,  but  sent  his  speech  to  be 
read.  It  contained  no  direct  allusion  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  there  were  passages 
which  were  interpreted  by  all,  and  especially 
by  the  sympathetic,  as  expressions  of  the  de- 
termined belief  of  a  strong  though  crippled 
man  in  the  righteousness  of  his  convictions 
and  in  their  ultimate  triumph.  The  message 
opened  with  a  quotation  from  Abraham  Lin- 
coln: "Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might  and  in  that  faith  let  us  dare  to  do  our 
duty  as  we  understand  it."  Taking  this  as 
a  text,  Mr.  Wilson  made  an  earnest  expres- 
sion of  faith  "that  a  new  order  would  prevail 
throughout  the  affairs  of  mankind,  an  order 
in  which  reason  and  right  would  take  pre- 
cedence over  covetousness  and  force."  He 
said,  "I  believe  that  I  express  the  wish  and 
purpose  of  every  thoughtful  American  when 
I  say  that  this  sentence  marks  for  us  in  the 
plainest  manner  the  part  we  should  play  alike 
in  the  arrangement  of  our  domestic  affairs 
and  in  our  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  By  this  faith  and  by  this  faith  alone 
can  the  world  be  lifted  out  of  its  present  con- 
fusion and  despair."  Later,  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  his  address,  after  alluding  in  a 
formal  way  to  various  projects  of  legislation, 
there  was  another  personal  touch  when  he 
said:  "I  have  not  so  much  laid  before  you 
a  series  of  recommendations,  gentlemen,  as 
sought  to  utter  a  confession  of  faith,  of  the 
faith  in  which  I  was  bred  and  in  which  it  is 
my  solemn  purpose  to  stand  by  until  my  last 
fighting  day."  Those  who  heard  the  words 
and  understood  the  background,  were  moved 
by  them,  and  felt  that  they  were  under  the 
circumstances  a  dramatic  and  adequate  ex- 
pression of  a  lofty  spirit.  Nor  was  such 
appreciation   confined  by   party  lines. 

The  body  of  the  President's  mes- 
Brief        sage  was  brief  and  made  a  smaller 

number  of  specific  recommenda- 
tions than  any  Presidential  message  of  recent 
times.  He  described  briefly  the  state  of  the 
public  debt  and  the  condition  of  the  Treasury, 
and  emphasized  the  imperativeness  of  econ- 
omy. "Closely  connected  with  this,"  he  said, 
"is  the  necessity  of  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  revision  of  our  tax  laws.  Simpli- 
fication of  the  income  and  profits  taxes  has 
become  an  immediate  necessity.  These  taxes 
performed  an  indispensable  service  during  the 
war.  The  need  for  their  simplification,  how- 
ever, is  very  great,  in  order  to  save  the  tax- 


payer inconvenience  and  expense,  and  in  order 
to  make  his  liability  more  certain  and  defi- 
nite." Further  than  this,  Mr.  Wilson's  rec- 
ommendations included  the  providing  of  ade- 
quate facilities  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
former  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  are  now  sick 
and  disabled ;  encouraging  the  manufacture  of 
dyestuffs  and  related  chemicals;  improving 
agricultural  marketing  and  agricultural  con- 
ditions otherwise ;  a  law  regulating  coal  stor- 
age; a  law  requiring  that  every  packing  case 
of  goods  carried  in  interstate  commerce  should 
contain  on  the  outside  a  plain  statement  of  the 
price  at  which  the  goods  left  the  hands  of  the 
producer,  and  a  federal  license  for  all  cor- 
porations engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  All 
of  these  recommendations  were  made  in  the 
briefest  language,  without  any  argument. 

.  Two  of  the  recommendations  in 

Armenia  and      .       _,        .  .         , 

the  the  President  s  message  were  ac- 

Phmppines     companied    by    a    more    detailed 

description  of  the  need,  and  with  a  more 
earnest  spirit  of  advocacy.  One  was  that 
Congress  should  authorize  the  Treasury  to 
make  a  loan  to  the  struggling  government  of 
Armenia,  of  the  same  kind  that  we  made  to 
several  of  the  Allied  governments  during  the 
war.  The  second  recommendation  was  un- 
expected and,  in  some  degree,  startling.  The 
President  said: 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  have  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  a  stable  government  since 
the  last  action  of  the  Congress  in  their  behalf, 
and  have  thus  fulfilled  the  condition  set  by  the 
Congress  as  precedent  to  a  consideration  of  grant- 
ing independence  to  the  islands.  I  respectfully 
submit  that  this  condition  precedent  having  been 
fulfilled,  it  is  now  our  liberty  and  our  duty  to 
keep  our  promise  to  the  people  of  those  islands  by 
granting  them  the  independence  which  they  so 
honorably  covet. 

This  recommendation  took  Congress  a  lit- 
tle by  surprise,  and  there  was  no  immediate 
development  of  a  kind  to  indicate  that  any 
early  action  will  be  taken  on  it.  The  recom- 
mendation as  to  Armenia  received  a  more 
affirmative  response. 

When  Mr.   Harding  was  being 

A  Budget  ,  li  •  i 

Bui         pressed,  to  some  extent  publicly 
Certain       ancj  tQ  a  greater  extent  privately, 

to  assert  at  once,  without  waiting  for  March 
4,  his  prerogative  as  party  leader,  and  to  en- 
dorse a  program  of  legislation  for  the  present 
Congress,  he  refused  in  all  respects  except 
one  measure.  The  exception  was  the  Budget 
bill.     This  bill  is  so  much  in  favor  from  all 
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sections  of  opinion  and  leadership  that  it  be- 
came apparent  within  the  first  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  opening  of  the  session  that  the 
Budget  bill  would  soon  be  made  a  law.  This 
bill  aims  at  reorganization  of  the  system  of 
Congressional  appropriations,  and  some  of  the 
other  financial  operations  of  the  Government 
business,  in  the  direction  of  better  system  and 
greater  economy.  It  represents  many  months 
of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  leaders  of  both 
parties  in  Congress  and  on  the  part  of  heads 
of  some  of  the  executive  departments  as  well. 
Their  work  was  finally  crystallized  into  a  bill 
during  the  session  of  Congress  last  spring,  and 
it  was  passed  by  both  houses  late  in  May.  At 
that  time  President  Wilson  vetoed  it,  because 
of  a  minor  constitutional  objection.  His  veto 
created  much  dismay  because  it  was  felt  that 
he  had  prevented  the  consummation  of  an 
effort  which  was  described,  with  some  rea- 
son, as  the  most  important  measure  of  the 
kind,  except  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  passed 
since  the  Civil  War.  The  lower  House  modi- 
fied the  bill  to  meet  the  Presidential  objection, 
and  repassed  it,  before  adjourning,  last  spring. 
But  the  Senate  did  not  get  around  to  recon- 
sideration of  the  measure. 

The         At  the  opening  of  the  present  ses- 
president's     sion,  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  annual 

Advocacy  r  j    .       v  • 

message  referred  to  his  previous 
veto  and  said:  "I  reluctantly  vetoed  the 
Budget  bill  passed  by  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress  because  of  a  Constitutional  objec- 
tion. The  House  of  Representatives  subse- 
quently modified  the  bill  in  order  to  meet  this 
objection.  In  the  revised  form  I  believe  that 
the  bill,  coupled  with  action  already  taken  by 
the  Congress  to  revise  its  rules  and  procedure, 
furnishes  the  foundation  for  an  effective  na- 
tional budget  system.  I  earnestly  hope,  there- 
fore, that  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the 
present  session  of  the  Congress  will  be  to 
pass  the  Budget  bill."  This  endorsement  by 
President  Wilson,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
this  same  measure  was  practically  the  only 
issue  to  which  President-elect  Harding  was 
willing  to  give  his  public  endorsement,  and 
coupled  also  with  the  almost  universally  fa- 
vorable disposition  of  the  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  makes  it  certain  that  the 
new  administration  will  begin  on  March  4 
with  a  new  system  of  handling  estimates  and 
appropriations,  such  as  will  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  achieve  a  measure  of  economy 
that  has  been  needed  and  discussed  for  more 
than  a  generation,  but  which  has  always 
been  impossible  because  of  an  antiquated  and 
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Rep.    James  W.   Wood        Senator  Medill  McCormick 
(Rep.,  Iowa)  (Rep.,  111.) 

LEADERS  IN  THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  MODERNIZING  THE 

SYSTEM      OF     CONGRESSIONAL     APPROPRIATIONS      BY 

CREATING    A    BUDGET 

cumbersome  mechanism.  Nothing  in  the  work 
before  Congress  can  exceed  the  importance  of 
this  measure. 

Allied  to  the  Budget  bill  is  an- 
the  other  measure  in  the  interests  of 

Departments     1  j 

better  system  and  greater  econ- 
omy, known  as  the  bill  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  Government  departments.  In  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  gov- 
ernmental activities  under  the  Cabinet,  an 
illogical  and  wasteful  distribution  of  bureaus 
and  departments  has  grown  up.  For  exam- 
ple, the  work  of  the  Government  in  behalf 
of  public  health  is  incongruously  under  the 
charge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  office  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
(D.  C.)  is  in  the  War  Department,  while 
the  office  of  Supervising  Architect  and  also 
the  separate  office  of  Superintendent  of 
State,  War,  and  Navy  Department  Build- 
ings are  in  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
Board  of  Road  Commissioners  for  Alaska  is 
in  the  War  Department,  while  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  i9  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  Children's  Bureau 
and  the  Women's  Bureau  are  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  while  various  Govern- 
ment hospitals  are  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  bill  to  remedy  these  in- 
congruities can  best  be  described  with  accu- 
racy and  brevity  in  Senator  McCormick's 
own  language:  "It  abolishes  the  Interior 
Department;  creates  in  its  stead  the  two  de- 
partments to  be  known  as  the  Department 
of    Public    Works    and    the    Department    of 
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Public  Welfare;  divests  the  War  and  Treas- 
ury Departments  of  functions  not  germane 
to  the  national  defense  or  the  national 
finances,  and  in  general  coordinates  existing 
agencies  which  now  are  scattered  irrelevantly 
and  wastefully  throughout  the  whole  Gov- 
ernment organization."  In  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  the  McCormick  bill  brings 
together  all  the  important  building  and  en- 
gineering services  of  the  Government. 


Two 


In    the    Department    of    Public 
New         Welfare    the    bill    assembles    all 

Departments     ^    varjous    welfare    agencies    of 

the  Government,  such  as  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau, the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  like.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  it  will  be  possible  to  pass 
this  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment departments  during  the  present 
short  session  of  Congress,  but  it  can  be  an- 
ticipated with  confidence  that  the  reorgani- 
zation will  be  made  in  the  relatively  near 
future.  During  the  presidential  campaign, 
Senator  Harding,  in  one  of  his  speeches, 
earnestly  advocated  the  creation  of  this  new 
department  of  Public  Welfare.  Incidentally, 
it  is  a  frequent  and  probably  well-based 
assumption  that  when  this  new  Cabinet  office 
is  created,  a  woman  may  be  chosen  to  fill  it. 
This  movement  toward  the  better  disposi- 
tion and  coordination  of  Government  depart- 


ABOUT    TIME    TO    STOP    THE    FLOOD,    UNCLE ! 
From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News   (Denver,  Colo.) 


ments  is  second  only  to  the  Budget  bill  as 
an  intelligent  attempt  toward  better  system 
and  greater  economy  in  the  work  of  the 
Government. 

immi  ration  Of  tne  comParatively  few  im- 
probiems  portant  measures  that  can  be 
passed  in  the  present  short  ses- 
sion in  face  of  the  necessity  of  the  session 
giving  the  bulk  of  its  attention  to  imperative 
appropriation  bills,  one  of  the  most  likely 
is  a  bill  for  the  restriction,  in  one  degree 
or  another,  of  immigration.  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  country  as  a  whole,  has  become 
alarmed  at  our  present  situation  in  regard  to 
incoming  aliens.  Previous  to  the  war  we 
were  accustomed  to  receive,  roughly,  about 
a  million  immigrants  a  year.  Even  at  that 
time  there  were  many  who  believed  that  this 
was  a  larger  number  than  we  could  absorb 
readily.  But  our  industries  were  busy,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  labor  we  were  able 
to  make  use  of  them.  With  the  war,  how- 
ever, and  with  the  disturbing  appearance  of 
cleavages  in  our  population  based  on  Euro- 
pean origins,  we  became  aware  that  immigra- 
tion must  be  looked  upon,  not  wholly  as  a 
labor  problem,  but  also  as  a  social  problem. 
As  Senator  Harding  expressed  it  in  his  speech 
of  acceptance,  we  must  look  upon  immigrants 
not  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  units  of 
labor,  but  more  from  the  standpoint  of  ma- 
terial to  be  absorbed  into  our  permanent  citi- 
zenship. It  is  this  latter  standpoint  that  is 
in  the  foreground  in  the  present  considera- 
tion of  immigration. 

The  Ebb  While  the  war  was  on,  immigra- 
and  Flood  of  tion  fell  oft*  because  so  many  of 
the  European  countries  needed 
their  man  power  for  military  purposes  and 
put  restrictions  in  the  way  of  their  people 
leaving  their  countries.  During  most  of  the 
six  years  of  war  our  immigration  fell  to 
proportions  that  were  negligible  relative  to 
what  it  previously  had  been.  Immediately 
after  peace  was  declared  there  was  a  curious 
and  unexpected  phenomenon:  instead  of  an 
immediate  growth  in  immigration  from  Eu- 
rope, it  happened  that  many  aliens  who  had 
been  here  during  the  war  returned  to  their 
own  countries.  Their  motives  were  partly 
curiosity  to  see  the  condition  of  their  old 
homes  after  war  had  passed  over  them,  and 
partly  the  fact  that  during  the  era  of  high 
wages  they  had  accumulated  what  seemed 
to  them  small  fortunes,  with  which  they 
hoped  to  be  able  to  buy  land  in  their  mother 
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countries  and  settle  down  in  what  they 
looked  forward  to  as  a  degree  of  independent 
comfort.  In  this  latter  expectation  they  were 
wholly  disappointed.  They  found  that  in 
their  old  countries  the  relation  of  money  to 
value9  had  undergone  the  same  course  as 
here.  Their  visits  to  their  homes  were  full 
of  disillusionment,  and  they  began  to  return 
in  large  numbers.  Not  only  did  aliens  re- 
turn who  had  been  here  before,  but  a  great 
quantity  of  new  immigrants,  finding  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  of  their  own 
countries  intolerable,  turned  toward  our 
shores.  The  result  has  been,  during  the 
past  few  months,  a  quantity  of  immigration 
which  has  been  alarming  to  many  thoughtful 
persons. 

In  the  debates  on  the  various  im- 
Make  migration  restriction  measures, 
Emigrants  some  denial  has  been  made  of 
any  overwhelming  quantity  of  immigrants 
likely  to  come  in  the  near  future ;  but  to  one 
who  followed  the  speakers  carefully  it 
seemed  that  the  best  information,  and  the 
best  judgment  as  well,  ha9  been  on  the  side 
of  those  who  claim  that  unless  America  takes 
some  action  we  are  likely  to  receive  in  the 
near  future  a  quantity  of  immigration  be- 
yond anything  heretofore  known.  It  is  likely, 
indeed,  that  if  an  unrestricted  movement  is 
permitted  to  the  masses  of  European  peo- 
ples, there  will  take  place  within  the  next 
year  or  two  a  shifting  comparable  only  to 
some  of  the  great  tribal  movements  of  his- 
tory. Social  and  economic  conditions  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  are  extremely  trying. 
Some  of  the  European  countries,  if  they  pay 
their  internal  and  external  debts,  will  be 
forced  to  an  amount  of  taxation  which  will 
put  upon  the  citizen  a  burden  that  he  will 
not  bear  and  cannot  bear.  When  taxation 
reaches  the  point  where  a  workman  must 
labor  until  noon  before  he  ha9  paid  his  direct 
and  indirect  taxes,  and  can  have  for  himself 
only  what  he  earns  during  the  afternoon, 
there  is  no  recourse  that  will  appeal  to  such 
a  citizen  so  attractively  as  to  pick  up  his 
movable  goods  and  go  to  a  more  prosperous 
country.  The  fear  of  an  excessive  amount 
of  emigration  to  the  United  States  seemed 
justified  on  the  part  of  those  advocates  of 
restriction  who  seemed  to  have  given  the 
greatest  amount  of  thought  to  the  subject 
and  who  submitted  their  views  to  Congress 
and  to  the  committee.  The  reports  of  the 
transatlantic  steamship  agents  and  current 
figures  of  new  arrivals  support  this  view. 
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THE    RISE    IN    THE    TIDE    OF    IMMIGRATION 

(With  the  single  exception,  of  February,  the  incoming 
tide  has  steadily  risen  since  the  first  of  the  year  1920, 
until  the  figures  are  now  more  than  doubled.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  aliens 
leave  the  country  each  month.  Our  chart  is  based  upon 
statistics  computed  by  the  Inter-Racial  Council) 


Mr.  Frederick  A.  Wallis,  Gom- 
ez0 missioner  of  Immigration  at  the 
immigrants  port  0f  New  y0rk,  reports  re- 
markable conditions  in  the  tide  of  Europeans 
that  has  been  setting  stronger,  month  by 
month,  toward  the  shores  of  America.  In 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  governments  to 
hold  back  their  able-bodied  men  of  military 
age  and  young  women  who  could  aid  in  in- 
dustrial production,  the  seaport  towns  of 
Europe  are  crowded  with  families  who  have 
sold  all  they  possessed  to  get  money  to  go 
to  America,  and  are  clamoring  at  steamship 
and  passport  offices,  willing  to  pay  double 
prices  for  transportation  and  to  travel  on 
anything  that  can  keep  afloat.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  transatlantic  lines  estimate 
that  no  less  than  15,000,000  aliens  want  to 
come  here,  and  Commissioner  Wallis  believes 
at  least  30  per  cent,  of  them  would  fail  to 
pass  inspection.  France,  England,  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  and  Holland  are  able 
to  control  their  people  through  appeals  to 
loyalty  or  otherwise.  Italy,  Poland,  the  new 
Slav  states,  Spain,  Portugal,  Serbia,  Turkey, 
Armenia,  Russia,  and  the  Central  Powers 
seem  to  want  to  rise  en  masse  and  go  to 
America.  It  is  said  that  millions  of  Ger- 
mans are  only  waiting  for  the  formal  decla- 
ration of  peace,  when  they  will  try  to  emi- 
grate to  this  country. 
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HON.  ALBERT  JOHNSON,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE   HOUSE 

COMMITTEE  ON   IMMIGRATION 

(Mr.  Johnson  is  the  author  of  the  measure  which 
passed  the  House  on  December  13,  prohibiting  immigra- 
tion for  one  year.  He  has  also  been  interested  in  the 
special  alien  problem  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  Wash- 
ington is  his   native  State) 

„    .■    ,        The   Commissioner  reports   that 

Desirables  .  r»  i  t 

and  we  are  getting  a  nne  class  or 
undesirables  new  citizens  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Jugoslavia,  Scandinavia,  and  Hol- 
land— farmers  who  want  to  go  right  to 
farming  when  they  get  here.  But  the  Polish 
Jews  have  different  aims,  and  Poland  is  send- 
ing us  more  immigrants  now  than  any  other 
country.  A  million  aliens  have  landed  here 
in  1920,  and  steamship  men  are  certain  that 
the  rush  in  1921  will  be  very  much  greater. 
United  States  Commissioner  Caminetti  is  now 
in  Europe,  studying  the  problem  and  plan- 
ning the  establishment  of  emigration  centers 
at  all  consular  offices,  where  Europeans  wish- 
ing to  come  to  America  can  learn  about  the 
required  tests  before  they  have  sold  all  their 
belongings  and  burned  their  bridges  behind 
them,  only  to  find,  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
cases,   that  they  cannot  enter  America. 


In  the  debates  it  became  appar- 
ent early  that  the  subject  is  less 
simple  than  is  realized  by  those 
who  have  not  given  it  study.     It  is  easy  to 


No 
Simple 
Problem 


make  arbitrary  and  sweeping  policies,  but 
the  practical  application  of  these  policies  is 
difficult.  As  to  many  of  these  projects  for 
wholesale  exclusion,  their  literal  application 
would  have  effects  that  would  be  deplorable 
on,  humane  and  other  grounds.  No  one 
would  like  to  see  our  country  cease  to  be 
what  it  has  always  been — a  refuge  for  high- 
minded  protestants  against  autocratic  gov- 
ernments, and  for  persons  otherwise  accept- 
able who  are  persecuted  because  of  their 
religious  beliefs.  In  a  broader  way,  there  is 
hardly  anyone  who  would  like  to  see  a  rule 
made  of  which  the  practical  application 
would  result  in  preventing  entirely  the  in- 
coming of  good  immigrants  from  the  British 
Isles,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Holland, 
Germany,  France,  and  parts  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  prevailing  attitude  of  Congress 
clearly  was,  however,  that  it  is  better  to  err 
on  the  side  of  rigidity  in  this  matter  than 
on  the  side  of  liberality. 

Of  the  specific  plans  for  restrict- 

Specific  Plans    ....■, 

for  ing  immigration  there  are  many, 

Restriction       an(j    ^   j§   tQQ   earjy    jn    ^  sessjqn 

yet  to  say  clearly  just  what  plan  will  finally 
emerge.  The  plans  include,  among  others, 
total  exclusion  of  all  immigrants  for  a  pe- 
riod of  two  years;  an  expansion  of  our  con- 
sular service  abroad  so  as  to  make  possible 
at  the  port  of  departure  an  individual  ex- 
amination, by  officers  of  the  United  States, 
of  every  applicant  for  passage  to  America; 
a  similar  project  for  the  same  kind  of  exam- 
ination at  the  port  of  entry  into  the  United 
States;  a  plan  for  limiting  the  number  of 
immigrants  who  may  come  to  the  United 
States  from  any  one  country,  and  basing  the 
number  on  a  percentage  of  those  already 
here.  That  some  one  of  these  plans,  or  a 
variation  of  some  of  them,  will  be  adopted 
seems  very  probable  to  anyone  who  has  been 
in  sufficiently  close  contact  with  Congress 
to  understand  the  temper  of  its  members. 
On  December  13  the  House  passed  the 
Johnson  bill,  forbidding  all  immigra- 
tion for  one  year  except  that  naturalized 
citizens  may  bring  their  wives,  brothers,  sis- 
ters and  other  blood  relations  from  abroad. 
Representative  Johnson  in  urging  the  pas- 
sage of  the  measure  made  strong  represen- 
tations as  to  the  dangers  of  introducing 
typhus  and  other  epidemic  diseases  into  this 
country,  stating  that  immigrants  on  two 
ships  landing  within  the  previous  week  were 
found  to  be  suffering  from  the  dread 
typhus  so  prevalent  in  Central  Europe. 
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.  ,      Many  of  the  subjects  that  have 

Financial  •        i  •  r 

Help  for  come  up  in  the  present  session  or 
Congress  arise  out  of  distress 
caused  to  business  organizations  and  to  in- 
dividuals, as  well  as  by  recent  economic  phe- 
nomena in  this  country.  When  the  fall  in 
commodity  prices  became  serious  in  Septem- 
ber and  October,  delegations  of  farmers  and 
others,  headed  by  the  officials  of  farm  organi- 
zations or  by  political  leaders  in  their  re- 
spective communities,  approached  the  Treas- 
ury with  a  request  that  some  form  of  relief 
be  extended.  These  various  requests  were 
chiefly  one  form  or  another  of  two  projects: 
The  first,  a  revival  of  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration, which  was  originally  formed  to 
provide  funds  for  the  facilitation  of  exports; 
the  second,  in  effect  a  suggestion  that  the 
Treasury  should  itself  go  into  the  bank- 
ing business  and  indirectly,  through  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  through  local  banks,  extend  credit 
to  farmers  and  others  who  did  not  wish 
to  sell  their  products  at  the  prevailing 
low  prices,  but  did  not  have  themselves  the 
necessary  capital  to  hold  the  goods  off  the 
market.  These  requests  were  pointedly  re- 
fused by  the  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
took  the  ground  that  there  was  nothing  the 
Treasury  could  do  which  was  within  the 
spirit  of  existing  laws  and  which  was  con- 
sistent with  sound  theories  of  the  Treasury's 
proper  function. 

A  Incidentally,  whether  this  refusal 

Courageous    by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Stand  J  .  /    .  -      .    / 

was  wise  or  not,  it  most  certainly 
was  courageous.  An  election  was  on  at  the 
time ;  the  party  of  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  his  superior,  the  President,  are 
office-holders,  was  seeking  a  new  tenure.  It 
was  clear  that  a  refusal  to  do  the  thing  that 
was  asked  by  large  numbers  of  farmers  and 
others  would  be  unpopular  and  would  lose 
votes  to  the  party  in  power.  The  fact  is  it 
did  lose  votes.  In  many  communities  Repub- 
lican Congressmen  owe  their  success  in  the 
recent  election  to  disaffection  among  Demo- 
cratic voters  because  of  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  That 
Mr.  Houston  should  be  willing  to  adopt  this 
stand,  knowing  its  political  consequences,  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  be 
supported  in  it  by  the  President,  was  an  act 
of  political  courage  for  which  both  men  should 
have  due  credit,  regardless  of  individual  opin- 
ion as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the 
course  they  had  adopted. 


"MERRY   CHRISTMAS  !      FOUR   BILLION    DOLLARS, 

IF   YOU    PLEASE  !" 

From   the   Sun    (Baltimore,    Md.) 

_    .    ..       When    Congress    assembled,    the 

Reviuethe  P  » 

War  Finance    requests  which  had  been  made  01 

Corporation  ?  -  .  i         nn  J  J 

the  1  reasury  and  refused  were 
renewed  before  Congress.  Large  delegations 
of  farmers,  the  heads  of  powerful  farm  or- 
ganizations, members  of  Congress  and  Sen- 
ators from  farming  communities,  all  pre- 
sented proposals  for  the  resumption  of  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  or  for  some  other 
form  of  Treasury  relief  to  farmers  and  others 
who  wished  to  hold  their  products  off  the 
market  but  did  not  themselves  have  the  nec- 
essary capital.  One  joint  resolution  to  this 
effect  was  introduced  by  Senator  Gronna,  of 
North  Dakota.  In  the  debate  on  it,  Senator 
Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  objected,  saying: 
"Technically,  I  suppose,  it  may  be  said  that 
we  are  still  in  a  state  of  war,  but  practically 
the  Finance  Corporation  has  gone  out  of  ex- 
istence. ...  I  think  I  shall  have  to  ask  that 
the  joint  resolution  go  over.  It  is  a  very 
important  matter,  and  I  think  probably  it 
ought  to  be  enlarged  if  it  is  to  pass.  Many 
of  the  mills  of  New  England  are  closing  down 
because  they  are  carrying  great  quantities  of 
unsold  goods,  and  if  the  Finance  Corporation 
is  to  be  revived  for  that  purpose,  I  think  the 
joint  resolution  ought  to  be  made  to  cover  all 
industries."  Senator  Lodge's  objection  ended 
this  project  for  the  moment;  but  on  De- 
cember   13    the    Semite    voted    bv    an    ov< 
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whelming  majority  to  revive  the  War 
Finance  Board  as  a  measure  of  relief,  not 
only  to  farmers,  but  to  other  industries  now 
suffering   from    depression. 

c     ...       A  good  deal  of  the  thought  of 

Specific  fe  11  11 

New  Tax       Congress    has    been    devoted    to 

Proposals  •   •  r    „i 

a  revision  or  the  present  taxes. 
On  this  point  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
whose  ideas  are  presented  in  his  own  words 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views, made  recommendations  in  his  annual 
report  which  included : 

A  tax  of  20  per  cent,  on  corporation  profits,  dis- 
tributed or  undistributed,  in  addition  to  applica- 
tion of   a  higher  surtax   rate. 

An  additional  tax  of  6  per  cent,  on  corpora- 
tion   incomes. 

Readjustment  of  surtax  rates  on  incomes. 

Abolishment  of  the  $2000  exemption  allowed 
corporations. 

An  increase  from  the  present  4  per  cent,  to  6 
per  cent,  in  the  tax  on  incomes  of  $5000  or  less 
and  from  8  per  cent,  to  12  per  cent,  in  the  tax  on 
incomes  between  $5000   and  $10,000. 

A  tax  of  two  cents  a  gallon  on  gasoline  for 
motor   cars   and   all   other  purposes. 

A  federal  license  tax  of  50  cents  per  horse- 
power on  the   use   of  motor  cars. 

An  additional  sales  tax  on  automobiles  (other 
than  trucks  and  wagons)  and  motorcycles  and 
motor  car  accessories. 

A  10  per  cent,  additional  tax  on  theatrical 
admissions. 

An  additional  tax  of  $2  per  1000  on  cigarettes. 

An  additional  tax  of  25  cents  per  1000  on 
cigars. 

An  additional  tax  of  5  cents  per  pound  on 
tobacco  and   snuff. 

An   additional  tax  of  5   per  cent,  on  candy. 

An  additional  tax  of  7  per  cent,  on  chewing 
gum. 

An  additional  tax  of  7  per  cent,  on  toilet  soap 
and    toilet-soap    powders. 

A  10  per  cent,  tax  on  the  sale  by  manufacturers, 
producers  or  importers  of  perfumes,  cosmetics, 
and  medicinal  articles  in  lieu  of  the  present  tax 
on    the    consumer. 

An  additional  5  per  cent,  tax1  on  jewelry  and 
precious   metals. 

An  additional  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  musical 
instruments. 

An  additional  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  motion- 
picture  films. 

One  somewhat  sensational  aspect 
Mr,Atnwin'S    o*  the  reception  by  Congress  of 

Secretary  Houston's  proposals  for 
changes  in  the  tax  laws  was  an  attack  directed 
against  the  proposals  and  against  Mr.  Hous- 
ton personally  by  the  leader  of  his  own  party 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  Congressman 
Claude  Kitchin,  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Kitchin  denounced  the  suggestions  as  being 
an  effort  to  relieve  the  rich  and  to  put  upon 


those  who  are  less  prosperous  the  taxes  from 
which  the  rich  would  be  exempted.  He  said 
that  Secretary  Houston  is  a  friend  of* the 
rich ;  he  said  that  if  such  proposals  had  come 
from  a  Republican  source,  they  would  be  de- 
nounced by  the  Democrats ;  he  said  that  if  the 
Democratic  party  were  in  power  during  the 
next  four  years,  and  if  that  party  being  in 
power  should  make  itself  responsible  for  such 
a  scheme  of  taxation  as  this,  it  would  justify 
defeat  at  the  next  election.  Quite  apart  from 
this  opposition  of  the  leader  of  his  own  party 
in  Congress,  and  apart  from  what  attitude 
the  minority  party  may  take,  the  probability 
is  strong  that  Secretary  Houston's  proposals 
will  have  historic  interest  only.  They  will 
have  little  necessary  relation  to  what  the  Re- 
publicans will  do.  The  Republicans  may  or 
may  not  adopt  some  of  these  proposals,  and 
parts  of  the  Republican  revision  of  the  taxes 
may  overlap  some  of  Mr.  Houston's  pro- 
posals; but  in  a  broad  way  the  Republican 
program  is  to  accept  party  responsibility  for 
revision  of  the  taxes  and  to  make  a  revision 
according  to  their  own  notion,  for  which  they 
will  accept  responsibility  in  future  elections. 
It  is  too  early  yet  to  predict  what  the  Re- 
publican program  may  be.  The  two  pro- 
posals which  vary  in  the  greatest  degree  from 
the  present  taxes  are  a  direct  sales  tax  of  1 
per  cent,  or  ^  of  1  per  cent.,  and  a  project 
for  revising  and  raising  the  tariff  so  as  to  yield 
a  very  much  greater  volume  of  revenue.  The 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  gave  up 
most  of  the  month  of  December  to  holding 
hearings  on  this  subject  of  taxation.  These 
hearings  will,  it  is  expected,  end  early  in 
January.  Thereafter  at  leisure  a  tax  bill 
will  be  framed  and  it  will  probably  emerge 
from  committee  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  new  administration   in   March. 

„.  .  _    ...     The     majority     of     Republican 

High  Tariffs  e         \  o  J 

to  the  members  of  the  senate  and 
House  are  devoted  to  the  policy 
of  high  tariffs  and  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion for  American  industries.  Some  Re- 
publican members  go  so  far  as  to  favor  a 
complete  embargo  on  importations  of  wool, 
sheep,  and  other  raw  materials.  A  small 
group  of  Republicans,  however,  are  troubled 
by  the  thought  that  the  results  of  the  war 
may  make  inevitable  a  complete  change  of 
front  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  foreign  trade.  They  say  that  it 
is  only  a  debtor  nation  which  can  afford  to 
maintain  a  policy  of  high  tariffs  and  pro- 
tection.     They   say    that   a   creditor    nation, 
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which  has  payments  coming  to  it  in  the  form 
of  interest  from  foreign  countries,  must  fa- 
cilitate the  payment  of  this  interest  by  mak- 
ing it  easy  for  foreign  countries  to  ship  good9 
to  us.  Everybody  knows,  of  course,  that  we 
entered  the  war  a  great  debtor  nation,  and 
that  we  ended  the  war  the  greatest  creditor 
nation  in  the  world,  with  some  eleven  billion 
dollars  due  us  from  European  countries, 
upon  which  interest  must  be  paid.  To  adopt 
a  policy  of  impeding  the  payment  of  this 
interest  by  those  nations  who  are  our  debtors, 
in  the  shape  of  goods  as  an  alternative  to 
cash,  would,  they  say,  be  suicidal.  This 
change  in  our  relations  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  creates  a  large  question,  which  will 
turn  up  in  a  most  important  way  in  the 
tariff  debate  that  undoubtedly  is  ahead  of 
us  during  the  coming  year,  as  soon  a9  the 
new  House  and  Senate  come  into  power  on 
the  4th  of  March  next. 

At    midnight   on    November    30 

Obregon,  ~  .      °  . 

President  of  Lreneral  Alvaro  Obregon  was  in- 
augurated as  President  of  Mex- 
ico, following  his  election  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing popular  vote.  This  is  the  first  President 
of  Mexico  to  take  office  peacefully  since 
Madero's  administration.  Many  Americans 
were  present,  but  all  necessarily  in  an  un- 
official capacity,  as  President  Wilson  has  not 
yet  recognized  the  present  government.  The 
American  guests  included  George  T.  Sum- 
merville,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  United 
States,  the  Governors  of  five  States,  and  sev- 
eral special  delegations.  No  word  has  come 
from  Washington  as  yet  bearing  on  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Obregon  regime,  but  Mr. 
Pesqueira,  who  has  been  representing  Mex- 
ico at  Washington,  has  evidently  made  prog- 
ress with  our  State  Department ;  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  if  within  the  next 
two  or  three  months  President  Obregon 
appears  to  be  standing  the  test  of  meeting 
the  situation  confronting  him,  recognition 
will  be  extended. 

The  New      ^"ms    situation    is    not    an    easy 
President's     one.     Serious  labor  troubles  have 

Problems         i  i  i  • 

been  breaking  out  in  various 
parts  of  Mexico,  the  worst  of  them  in  the 
seaport  towns ;  and  the  closing  down  of  the 
silver  mines,  due  to  the  rapid  decline  in  the 
price  of  the  metal,  is  adding  to  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed.  It  will  require  a  strong 
and  wise  man,  also,  to  straighten  out  the 
difficulties  as  to  the  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  oil-fields  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy 


MR.    AND    MRS.    HERBERT    HOOVER 

(Who  have  been  touring  the  country   in  the   interest   of 
starving  and   diseased   children   of  Europe) 

Mexican  nationalists  and  at  the  same  time 
to  leave  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
content.  If  President  Obregon  is  anything 
like  the  able  and  high-minded  personality 
portrayed  in  recent  articles  by  Dr.  E.  J. 
Dillon,  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  Mexico 
may  emerge  from  her  troubles.  Secretary 
Colby's  letter  to  Mr.  Pesquiera,  made  public 
in  the  last  week  of  November,  looks  hopeful 
as  to  a  settlement  of  the  vexed  question  of 
Article  XXVII  of  the  new  Constitution  of 
Mexico,  dealing  with  nationalization  of  oil- 
fields. This  provision  had  been  interpreted  \n 
many  quarters  as  a  preparation  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  existing  holdings  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain. 
Secretary  Colby  expressed  himself  as  satis- 
fied that  there  had  been  misunderstanding 
and  that  nothing  in  the  supposedly  ominous 
clause  need  be  interpreted  as  providing  for 
ex  post  facto  proceedings  or  for  the  violation 
of  any  property  rights  attaching  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 


Relief  for 

Europe's 

Children 


On  the  urgent  plea  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert Hoover  for  one  more  year 
of  help  to  the  starving  and  dis- 
eased children  of  Eastern  and  Central  Eu- 
rope, eight  of  the  largest  relief  organizations 
have  joined  to  coordinate  the  work.  The 
resulting  European  Relief  Council  has  Mr. 
Hoover  as  eh  airman  and  Mr.  Franklin  K. 
Lane  as  treasurer.     Three  and  a  halt  million 
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children  will  this  winter  be  in  dire  need  in 
these  countries,  and  Mr.  Hoover  estimates 
that  $33,000,000  will  be  required  for  effi- 
cient help— $23,000,000  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  $10,000,000  for  medical  service. 
The  Council  includes,  among  other  organi- 
zations, the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Mr.  Hoover  considers  that,  while  several  of 
the  central  and  eastern  countries  cannot 
come  back  to  normal  for  a  generation,  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  the  Czechs  will,  after 
this  year,  with  peace  and  reasonable  crop 
conditions,  be  able  to  feed  their  own  people 
sufficiently  to  support  life.  As  to  Russia, 
Mr.  Hoover  confesses  that  he  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  help  could  be  given,  though  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  sadly  needed. 

nl .    ,        On  December  8  President  Wil- 

China  s  .  -  , 

Worst  son  appointed  a  national  com- 
mission to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  helping  the  starving  Chinese  in  what  is 
authoritatively  described  as  the  worst  famine 
in  history.  The  President  appointed  as 
chairman  Mr.  Thoma9  W.  Lamont,  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  who  was  in  the  Tar  East 
last  summer  successfully  negotiating  the  plan 
by  which  a  consortium  of  the  world's  bank- 
ers will  finance  needed  Chinese  industrial 
projects.  The  terrible  famine  that  has 
brought  many  millions  of  souls  to  dire  want 
affects  five  provinces  of  North  China,  with 
a  population  of  87,000,000.  A  prolonged 
drouth  has  left  great  areas  literally  without 
food,  so  that  families  are  deliberately  poison- 
ing themselves,  rather  than  starve  to  death 
slowly ;  or  selling  or  drowning  their  chil- 
dren, while  those  that  survive  are  existing 
on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  weeds.  Hordes 
of  refugees  are  wandering  from  their  homes 
in  search  of  food,  only  to  be  turned  back 
by  communities  that  have  barely  enough  to 
keep  their  own  people  alive.  The  famine 
sufferers  have  often  sold  their  clothes  to  get 
food,  and  face  a  winter  with  a  climate  as 
rigorous  as  New  York's,  while  the  normal 
fuel  supply  of  the  country — the  stalks  of 
their  grain  crops — is  wanting  because  of  the 
total  failure  of  the  harvest.  Reports  have 
it  that  this  winter  of  famine  may  see  15,- 
000,000  persons  starve  to  death,  and  that 
scarcely  half  a  million  can  be  saved  even 
with  the  most  effective  help  America  can 
give.  Cables  received  from  China  speak  of 
huge  sums  from  America  being  necessary  to 
give  any  effective  aid,  $300,000,000  being 
absolutely   required    for    the  winter's  work. 


Whatever     differences     of     able 

Europe  s  .     .  .  . 

Financial      opinion  may  exist  among  Ameri- 

Plight 

cans  as  to  our  proper  concern 
with  Europe's  political  affairs,  there  can  be 
but  one  conclusion  as  to  the  interdependence 
of  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world  in 
trade  and  finance.  Under  modern  condi- 
tions the  countries  of  the  world  are  one  com- 
munity in  interest  when  it  comes  to  the 
exchange  of  goods  and  the  financing  of  such 
operations.  In  a  very  real  and  material  sense 
it  is  our  deep  concern  that  Europe  enters  the 
New  Year  with  so  little  appreciable  progress 
toward  ridding  herself  of  the  financial  incu- 
bus of  the  war,  and  the  fearful  handicaps 
to  trade  and  production  it  has  brought.  Na- 
tional debts,  so  far  from  showing  a  decrease 
in  the  two  post-war  years,  have  actually  in- 
creased somewhat  faster,  in  Europe,  than 
during  the  period  of  conflict. 


Debts 


In  the  first  year  of   peace  $30,- 
000,000,000  were  added  to  Eu- 

Increasina       fQ^    pubHc    debts .    ^    ^    the 

second,  just  ended,  no  less  than  $45,000- 
000,000.  Paper  currency  increased  in  the 
European  countries  $11,000,000,000  in 
1919,  and  by  the  almost  unbelievable  sum 
of  $26,000,000,000  in  1920.  These  huge 
additions  to  debt  burdens  and  currency  in- 
flation have  been  largely  caused  by  budget 
deficits.  The  governmental  machinery, 
maintained  with  a  greatly  depreciated  cur 
rency,  is  almost  hopelessly  expensive  as  com; 
pared  with  pre-war  costs,  while  the  interest 
charges  alone  on  the  national  debts  run  to 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  month.  As 
eleven  out  of  twelve  of  the  European  coun- 
tries reporting  to  the  recent  Brussels  con- 
ference are  spending  each  year  more  than 
their  incomes,  these  charges  can  only  be  paid 
by  new  loans  or  new  issues  of  paper  currency. 

TL  „  , .      The   one    European    nation    that 

The  Qold         .  ^  . 

standard  Must  has  made  a  start  toward  solvencv 

Be  Reached      an(j    ^    gold    standard    Js    Qreat 

Britain.  In  the  year  ending  with  November 
last  she  actually  reduced  her  public  debt  by 
the  sum  of  £298,000,000,  including  the  re- 
payment to  her  American  creditors  of  the 
£50,000,000  which  was  her  share  of  the 
Anglo-French  loan.  It  is  also  true  that 
Great  Britain  is  managing  to  keep  her  cur- 
rent expenditures  within  the  limits  of  the 
budget  and  below  the  income  receipts.  But 
even  Great  Britain  is  far  from  being  on  a 
gold  basis;  and  that  is  what  the  great  na- 
tions  must  come    to   before    production    and 
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trade  can  reach  the  volume  necessary  to  save 
most  of  them  from  bankruptcy.  America 
stands  at  the  peak  now — the  only  great  na- 
tion that  can  redeem  its  currency  in  gold. 
The  Russian  rouble  is  worth  nothing;  the 
French  franc,  the  German  mark,  the  Italian 
lira  but  a  pitiful  fraction  of  their  par  value, 
due  to  the  vast  output  of  paper  currency. 
Even  the  pound  sterling  is  exchangeable  for 
American  dollars  only  at  a  discount  of  nearly 
30  per  cent. 

international    But  .America's    proud    financial 
Exchange      position     is    her    own     undoing 

Broken  Down         %  •      •      t  ,      ,  .  . 

when  it  is  round  that  the  supine 
currency  condition  of  our  European  cus- 
tomers prevents  them  from  trading  with  us 
or  paying  their  existing  debts  to  us.  We  have 
a  productive  capacity  vastly  increased  since 
1914,  and  we  are  straining  at  the  leash  to 
send  our  exports  abroad  to  the  European  peo- 
ples crying  for  them.  Our  ambitious  finan- 
ciers and  manufacturers  go  to  Germany  to 
talk  to  Herr  Stinnes  about  doing  business  on 
a  grand  scale,  to  Rumania  to  sell  locomotives ; 
and  the  thing  cannot  be  done  with  inter- 
national exchange  in  a  state  of  wreck.  Our 
splendid  volume  of  exports  and  the  favorable 
balance  of  trade  has  already  rolled  up  a  debt 
from  Europe  to  us,  and  there  are  the  war 
loans  due  us  aggregating  $10,000,000,000.  If 
Europe  cannot  pay,  we  are  deeply  interested 
in  getting  her  where  she  can  pay,  and  there 
is  no  way  but  to  aid  her  in  such  drastic  scaling 
down  of  her  redundant  paper  currencies  as 
will  bring  francs,  marks,  liras,  and  pounds 
sterling  back  to  figures  somewhere  near  nor- 
mal and  make  a  basis  for  some  working  sys- 
tem of  international  exchange. 


Stop 


Thus  it  is  not  so  much  commer- 
Printing       cial    credits    or    new    loans    to 

Money!  17.  .*  •      11 

Europe  that  are  most  vitally 
needed — indeed,  these  may  operate  in  some 
ways  further  to  aggravate  the  trouble.  We 
must  insist  that  Europe  stop  issuing  paper 
moneys  and  aid  her  to  do  it,  and  bring  her 
gold  stocks  into  some  reasonable  relation  to 
the  existing  amounts  of  currency  outstand- 
ing. From  the  coldest  business  point  of  view, 
as  a  matter  of  pure  dollar  interest,  it  will  be 
worth  our  while  to  be  liberal  in  the  matter 
of  past  loans  abroad  and  to  surrender  such 
part  of  our  great  stock  of  gold  as  we  may 
give  up  safely  when  lowering  prices  and 
slackening  trade  in  America  allow  it,  if  only 
Europe  will  stop  issuing  paper  money  and  cut 
off  a  large  part  of  that  already  issued.     Not 


HUGO   STINNES,   GERMANY  S  FOREMOST 
INDUSTRIAL  LEADER 


till  this  is  done  will  we  be  able  to  transact 
business  with  certainty  and  profit  and  be  freed 
of  the  spectre  of  Europe's  distress  and  the 
menace  of  radical  agitation. 

D  It    is    not  absolutely    all    dark 

Progress  in  1  1    •      1 

France        in  European  trade  and  industry. 

and  Britain       r>  -p,    •      •  .  • 

Lrreat  Britain  is  making  truly 
remarkable  progress  in  her  foreign  trade;  for 
the  six  months  preceding  November  last  she 
actually  bettered  her  pre-war  proportions  of 
exports  to  imports.  The  French  Commission 
to  America  has  recently  published  figures  con- 
cerning France's  agricultural  work,  showing 
that  the  great  area  of  productive  farm  land 
devastated  by  the  war  is  practically  reclaimed 
and  doing  its  part  to  feed  the  nation.  Of 
7,000,000  acres  rendered  unfit  for  cultivation 
by  the  fighting,  only  280,000  will  be  unfit  for 
sowing  next  spring.  France  is  making  a 
sturdy  effort  to  become  self-sustaining  as  to 
food  supplies.  Her  production  of  wheat  this 
year  is  62,000,000  cwt.,  as  against  49,000,000 
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in  1919;  and  the  crop  of  oats  exceeded  that 
of  the  preceding  year  by  18,000,000  cwt. 
The  French  are  in  a  fair  way  to  furnish  all 
the  cereals  needed  in  their  country,  and  al- 
ready the  Government  has  cancelled  contracts 
for  South  American  wheat  shipments. 

.  .-  A    specific    effort    to    revitalize 

A  Foreign  f 

Trade  Financing  our  foreign  trade  through  proper 

Corporation       r  •  j  •  i     •        .  i 

financing  and  to  aid  in  the  re- 
organization of  foreign  industries  is  being 
made  by  a  group  of  American  bankers,  who 
met  at  Chicago  on  December  10  to  form  a 
foreign  trade  financing  corporation  under  the 
Edge  Act.  The  new  corporation,  beginning 
business  in  January,  is  to  have  a  capital  of 
$100,000,000,  and  it  would  be  legally  allowed 
to  issue  debentures  against  existing  foreign 
securities  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  bil- 
lion dollars.  These  debentures  are  to  be 
distributed  to  American  investors,  secured  by 
foreign  obligations  running  a  sufficiently  long 
time  to  enable  the  industries  of  importing 
countries  to  be  restored.  As  provided  by  the 
Edge  Act,  the  corporation's  activities  would 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

t   D  ..         With  the  American  dollar  at  such 

To  Relieve  . 

Trade  a  high  premium  in  every  country 
of  the  world,  and  the  resulting 
stagnation  in  trade,  these  business  men  see 
commodities  like  wool,  sugar,  rubber,  coffee, 
leather,  certain  metals,  wheat,  and  cotton 
failing  to  move  to  the  countries  in  dire  need 
of  them.  To  meet  the  necessity  for  credits 
to   foreign   buyers   over  longer   periods   than 
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banks  can  properly  give,  the  corporation  will 
take  foreign  securities  in  payment  for  goods 
and  sell  its  own  debentures  to  the  American 
public,  helping  to  prevent  the  backing  up  of 
American  goods  manufactured  for  export  and 
having  them  thrown  into  competition  with 
goods  manufactured  for  domestic  consump- 
tion here. 

American  There  was  never  a  time  when 
BuyersCease  such  help  was  more  needed  from 
the  standpoint  of  helping  pro- 
ducers in  America.  The  fall  of  prices  of 
commodities  and  securities  and  the  decrease 
in  buying,  which  were  noted  in  the  last  issue 
of  this  Review,  have  proceeded  during  the 
past  month  with  accelerated  rapidity.  Price 
fluctuations  within  the  past  two  years  have 
been  so  extravagant  that  American  buyers, 
seeing  them  headed  downward  now,  are  pre- 
pared for  a  drop  of  any  dimensions,  and  are 
holding  off  from  purchases  until  very  sure 
that  the  bottom  has  been  reached.  The  re- 
sult is  a  truly  terrific  unsettlement  of  busi- 
ness. A  great  tire  manufacturing  company 
finds  that  its  sales  for  the  year  will  be  $45,- 
000,000  less  than  it  had  confidently  estimated. 
It  has  already  borrowed  to  the  limit  to  trans- 
act business  on  the  basis  of  the  highest  cost 
ever  known.  With  such  a  vast  quantity  of 
unsold  stock  on  hand,  that  cannot  be  turned 
into  money  by  any  means,  it  is  forced  into 
complete  reorganization.  Retail  dealers  find 
that  the  public  will  not  pay  the  high  prices 
marked  on  their  goods,  but  dare  not  make  the 
necessary  cuts  because  the  goods  were  actually 
acquired  in  the  period  before  wholesale  prices 
had  declined ;  and  marking  them  down  now 
means  serious  losses  and  financial  statements 
that  they  would  not  care  to  show  to  their 
banks.  Tens  of  thousands  of  business  con- 
cerns have  paid  heavy  excess  profits  taxes  on 
the  basis  of  inventories  which  now  show 
shrinkages  in  value  of  30  per  cent,  or  more. 
In  other  words,  they  paid  taxes  on  paper 
profits  which  never  materialized ;  and  what 
is  worse,  many  of  them  had  no  money  to 
meet  the  final  tax  installment  which  became 
due  on  December  15  last. 

x,    0    ,.        The    twelve    basic    commodities 

The  Decline  .  .  .  .  f       . 

in  used    in    the   price    table   of    the 

Prices  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York — wheat,  corn,  hogs,  sugar,  iron,  cop- 
per, lead,  lumber,  petroleum,  cotton,  hides, 
and  rubber — had,  by  mid-December,  already 
declined  33.5  per  cent,  from  the  high  prices 
of  last  May.     Petroleum  alone  shows  no  de- 
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cline.  The  cotton  mills  of  the  country  are 
running  on  half  time  or  less  and  the  great 
automobile  industry  is  largely  shut  down. 
Twenty-five  banks  in  North  Dakota  have 
closed  their  doors.  The  farmer  will  have 
much  less  money  to  spend  than  during  the 
war  period  and  will  need  all  he  can  find  to 
pay  his  debts,  which  are  large  in  proportion 
to  the  recent  high  prices  of  fertilizer  and  ma- 
chinery. The  Industrial  Court  of  Kansas 
has  just  cited  a  number  of  flour-milling  con- 
cerns before  it,  to  defend  their  course  in  run- 
ning on  only  part  time.  The  obvious  defense 
is  that  during  the  past  half-year  wheat  has 
been  selling  very  much  lower  for  the  for- 
ward months  than  for  the  ''spot"  deliveries, 
the  difference  being  sometimes  as  much  as 
25  cents  a  bushel;  and  it  would  have  been 
business  suicide  to  continue  to  mill  high- 
priced  wheat  with  the  certainty  of  selling  it 
as  flour  in  a  much  lower  market. 

D    .  .  In  such  a  troubled  transition  pe- 

Federal  nod  tor  American  business,  it  is 
particularly  needful  that  the  plan 
of  tax-raising  should  be  such  as  to  bring  as 
little  hardship  as  may  be,  and  to  offer  as  few 
obstacles  as  possible  to  production.  It  is  very 
generally  conceded,  now,  that  the  excess 
profits  tax  is  a  mistake,  as  Secretary  Hous- 
ton argues  in  this  issue — and  many  also  agree 
with  him  that  the  higher  surtaxes  on  indi- 
vidual incomes  are  difficult  to  collect  and  in- 
terfere with  the  passing  of  needed  capital 
into  production.  There  is  much  more  con- 
troversy over  the  proper  substitute  for  these 
unwise  taxes,  and  many  take  issue  with  Mr. 
Jules  S.  Bache  in  his  advocacy  of  the  gross 
sales  tax,  set  forth  by  him  elsewhere  in  this 
magazine.  Prof.  T.  S.  Adams,  of  Yale,  who 
is  associated  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  in  taxation  work,  is  a  representative 
unbeliever  in  sales  taxes.  He  points  out  that 
it  would  be  a  great  hardship  on  the  one- 
process  manufacturer  or  merchant  in  compe- 
tition with  the  large,  self-contained  industry 
that  follows  through  from  the  raw  material 
to  the  finished  article.  Such  critics  see  in  the 
proposal  a  premium  on  trusts  and  a  great 
danger  to  the  small   business  man. 

The  A  large  part  of  the  problem  of 

Attitude  of     getting      through      the      present 

Labor  i  ,  .    ,  .  .  , 

gloomy  industrial  situation  with- 
out real  distress  and  prolonged  depression 
is  the  attitude  of  labor  toward  inevitable 
wage  reductions.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  unions  would  be  anxious  to  maintain 
Jan.— 2 


any  advantages  won  in  the  recent  period  of 
high  prices,  large  profits,  and  phenomenal 
demand  for  labor  at  any  price,  and  there 
have  been  numerous  resolutions  of  labor 
bodies  declaring  against,  any  cut  in  wages — 
notably  in  the  shoe  and  textile  manufactur- 
ing center  of  New. England.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  several  instances  employees  have 
actually  suggested  such  a  reduction  in  their 
wages  as  would  enable  these  plants  to  keep 
running;  and  as  those  who  have  not  accepted 
a  reduction  are,  in  the  trades  mentioned,  for 
the  most  part  running  on  only  half-time,  a 
reduction  in  fact,  of  wages  paid,  has  really 
come  to  them,  too. 

Labor  In  general,  there  is  a  strong  feel- 
Can  ing  that  labor  will  be  willing  to 
keep  its  war-time  wages  as 
measured  by  the  cost  of  living  rather  than 
by  dollars.  Nothing  will  so  much  help  the 
country  over  the  industrial  and  financial 
difficulties  it  is  facing  during  the  next  half 
year  as  an  intelligent  acceptance  by  labor  of 
the  conditions  under  which  costs  can  be  re- 
duced, production  stimulated,  and  consump- 
tion encouraged.  Already  there  are  signs 
that  the  unions  will  not  be  impossible  to 
deal  with  on  a  fair  basis,  and  signs,  too,  of 
increased  efficiency  in  labor  units,  notably 
among  the  railroad  employees.  Not  only 
the  slowing  down  of  industry  is  operating  to 
put  labor  on  its  mettle ;  the  huge  influx  of 
immigrants  is  beginning  to  make  stern  com- 
petition in  the  seeking  of  jobs. 
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The    striking    feature    of    Post- 
inthe         master-General     Burleson's     an- 

Postal  Service    ^^   r^on   Qn   ^   operations   0f 

the  United  States  postal  service  during  the 
past  year  is  a  deficit  for  the  twelvemonth  of 
$17,000,000— the  second  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  department.  For  much  of  its 
history  the  Post  Office  Department  was  in 
the  habit  of  reporting  deficits,  but,  during 
the  past  ten  years,  profits,  and  often  hand- 
some ones,  have  been  the  rule.  General 
Burleson  dwells  on  the  change  with  emphasis 
and  at  length,  charging  Congress  with  the 
responsibility  and  showing  that  the  change  in 
the  complexion  of  his  operating  account  was 
entirely  due  to  the  war  bonus  of  $33,000,000 
to  postal  employees.  But  for  that  there 
would,  obviously,  have  been  an  operating 
surplus  for  the  department  of  more  than 
eighteen  million  dollars.  The  Postmaster- 
General  criticized  severely  the  action  of 
Congress  in  giving  this  bonus,  charging  that 
the  blanket  increase  in  pay  gave  bonuses  to 
thousands  of  employees  "who  were  already 
amply  compensated.".  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  next  year  will  make  a  much  worse  show- 
ing if  the  war-bonus  policy  continues,  and 
estimates  the  deficit  then  at  $36,000,000. 

„   .,     .       Another  new   and   unusual  item 

Strikes  in  r  . 

tho  Service     or  expense  ror  the  past  vear  wa9 

Condemned      ^  addItjonal   pay  given  the  m[\. 

roads  for  carrying  the  mail,  amounting  to 
$8,000,000.  The  development  of  the  air 
mail  service  has  progressed  steadily.  This 
work  began  in  the  spring  of  1918  and  during 
the  past  year  was  extended  across  the  con- 
tinent. The  report  contains  some  outspoken 
expressions  of  disapproval  of  the  union  or- 
ganization of  the  postal  employees,  and  the 
use  of  the  strike  as  a  weapon  against  the 
Government,  "by  an  outside  organization," 
is  called  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the 
republic.  "Postal  employees  have  become 
bold  because  of  this  affiliation  and  have 
within  recent  years  threatened  to  strike.  In 
one  case  they  actually  did  so  by  tendering 
their  resignations  and  leaving  in  a  body.  In 
this  case  they  were  promptly  indicted  and 
prosecuted  in  the  federal  courts." 

Great        ^*^e  Sross  postal  income  for  the 
increases  in    past  vear  was  $437,150,212,  the 

Mail  Matter      i  -,        rry\  i 

largest  on  record.  1  he  volume 
of  mail  has  increased  so  fast  that  General 
Burleson  asks  urgently  for  larger  plants  in 
the  great  centers,  such  as  New  York  and 
Chicago,  where  the  most  acute  congestion  is 


suffered.  New  York  itself  sends  out  one- 
fifth  of  all  the  second-class  matter  mailed  in 
the  United  States.  To  handle  this  expedi- 
tiously, General  Burleson  asks  for  three 
huge  buildings,  to  cost  about  $30,000,000 
and  connected  by  tunnels.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  free  mail,  by  members 
of  Congress  and  the  various  establishments 
of  the  Government  under  the  franking  priv- 
ilege, is  increasing  by  even  larger  percent- 
ages than  the  paying  mail,  and  that  the 
handling  and  carrying  of  this  free  mail  cost 
the  department  in  the  past  year  about 
$9,400,000. 

The   annual    report   of   the    Sec- 

Exports  and  Im-  c    r^  i_  ^l 

ports  in  a  meri-  retarv  or  Commerce  shows  that 
can  Bottoms    Qur    fore{gn    tra(ie    for    the    last 

fiscal  year  reached  the  record-breaking  total 
of  $13,349,661,000— nearly  $3,000,000,000 
above  the  previous  record,  established  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Secretary  Alexander 
had  a  further  sensation  to  report  in  the  fact 
that  almost  40  per  cent,  of  this  export  and 
import  trade  was  carried  in  American  bot- 
toms. During  the  year  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  was  increased  by  670  vessels 
of  3,416,000  gross  tons,  and  on  June  30 
our  shipping  comprised  more  than  28,000 
vessels  of  16,000,000  gross  tons — more  than 
double  the  tonnage  of  1914.  The  signifi- 
cance of  these  figures,  of  course,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  increase  in  shipping  parallels 
so  closely  the  increase  in  foreign  trade.  The 
growth  has  been  almost  entirely  in  that  por- 
tion of  our  marine  that  is  devoted  to  foreign 
trade,  and  the  increase  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
is  double  that  of  any  year  before  the  Armi- 
stice. The  Secretary  calls  attention  also  to 
the  fact  that  while  our  gross  tonnage  regis- 
tered for  foreign  trade  is  tenfold  what  it 
was  in  1.914,  it  has  supplied  in  actual  em- 
ployment in  overseas  trade  fourteen  times 
the  American  cargo  and  passenger  space 
available  in  1914. 

In   his    first   annual    report    Sec- 

Lour  Prices  _  _  ...  .      ,-*->>. 

of  retarv  Meredith,  or  the  Depart- 

Farm  Products  mem  of  Agriculture,  dealt  with 

the  falling  prices  for  farm  products,  which 
he  says  should  be  treated  as  a  national  prob- 
lem. He  pointed  out  that  on  November  1 
prices  were  33  per  cent,  below  those  pre- 
vailing at  planting  time.  While  not  attempt- 
ing to  propose  any  single  solution  for  the 
problem,  Secretary  Meredith  suggested  sev- 
eral steps  that  should  be  taken  to  place  our 
farming    on    a    more    satisfactory    basis    and 
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to  stabilize  it  as  a  business,  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  farmer  alone,  but  in  the  interest  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  He  urged  the  exten- 
sion of  cooperative  marketing  and  some 
means  of  aiding  in  carrying  over  to  periods 
of  low  production  the  surplus  of  years  of 
high  production.  The  season  of  1920  was 
remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  staple  crops 
produced.  The  combined  yield  of  the  ten 
principal  crops  was  13  per  cent,  above  the 
average  for  five  years.  Yet  this  great  out- 
put, produced,  as  the  Secretary  says,  at  an 
abnormally  high  cost,  is  worth  at  current 
prices  $3,000,000,000  less  than  the  smaller 
crop  of  1919,  and  $1,000,000,000  less  than 
the  still  smaller  crop  of  1918.  "There  is 
probably  no  other  industry  or  business,"  Mr. 
Meredith  declares,  "that  could  suffer  a  sim- 
ilar experience  and  avoid  insolvency." 

Secretary  Payne,  of  the  Interior 
A1NeedsS  Department,  devoted  much  at- 
tention in  his  annual-  report  to 
Alaska,  which  he  recently  visited,  as  noted 
in  this  Review  at  the  time.  The  Secretary 
recognizes  transportation  as  the  chief  prob- 
lem of  that  country,  and  advocates  the  opera- 
tion of  a  Government-owned  steamship  line 
as  a  relief  measure.  The  Government  rail- 
road, 540  miles  in  length,  will  be  completed 
and  in  service  during  1922.  The  Govern- 
ment is  now  operating  445  miles.  Secretary 
Payne  points  out  that  the  administration  of 
Alaskan  affairs  has  been  sadly  hampered  by 
the  lack  of  a  definite,  far-sighted  national 
policy.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cessful government  in  Alaska  are  great  and 
can  only  be  overcome  by  obtaining  the  dis- 
interested service  of  experienced  and  well- 
informed  men.  With  this  in  view,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  coordinate  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  Government  that  have  to 
do  with  Alaska.  A  committee  has  been 
formed,  consisting  of  one  representative 
from  each  department,  who  is  familiar  with 
Alaskan  affairs  and  competent  to  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  deciding  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  better  conditions,  what  industries 
can  be  developed,  and  what  resources  ex- 
ploited to  give  employment  to  a  resident 
population.  This  committee  has  made  its 
first  report,  which  contains  much  valuable 
material.  It  recommends  that  road  con- 
struction be  coordinated,  that  a  pulp-wood 
industry  be  developed,  and  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  lower  freight  rates  and  improve 
mail   service   by  uniting  two   existing   steam- 


ship    lines.       These     recommendations     are 
heartily  seconded   by   Secretary   Payne. 

0.  .  No     fewer     than      forty     State 

State  T        •  i  i       • 

Law-         .Legislatures  are  to  be  in  session 

during  the  month  of  January, 
1921.  Those  of  us  who  live  in  States  which, 
like  New  York,  have  annual  legislative  ses- 
sions, are  likely  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
three-fourths  of  our  State  Legislatures  meet 
only  in  biennial  session  unless  called  for  some 
special  purpose  by  the  Governor.  With  few 
exceptions  these  biennial  sessions  are  held  in 
the  odd  years.  Thus  during  1920  only  a 
small  number  of  legislatures  met  regularly, 
but  there  were  several  extraordinary  sessions 
of  unusual  interest,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  suffrage  question.  Some  of  the  legisla- 
tures that  assemble  this  month  will  have 
brief  sessions  because  of  constitutional  limi- 
tations. Others  will  not  adjourn  before 
summer.  The  output  of  these  legislative 
labors  in  the  form  of  private  and  local  as 
well  as  general  laws  will  be  enormous.  The 
twelfth  annual  conference  of  State  Gover- 
nors, held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  during  the 
first  three  days  of  December,  dealt  with 
questions  of  State  income,  budget,  and  busi- 
ness methods  in  a  way  that  should  be  help- 
ful in  securing  sound  legislation  on  these 
subjects. 

Cuba'  Cuba's  Presidential  election. 
New  held  on  the  day  preceding  our 
own,  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas,  the  coalition  candidate. 
His  opponent,  representing  the  Liberal  party, 
was  Jose  Miguel  Gomez.  Dr.  Zayas  was 
for  twenty  years  president  of  the  Liberal 
party,  which  divided,  one  year  ago,  on  lines 
similar  to  those  of  the  Republican-Pro- 
gressive split  of  1912  in  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Zayas  then  became  leader  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Popular  party,  but  in  the  recent 
election  was  supported  by  the  Conservatives, 
and  he  now  expresses  the  hope  that  these 
two  organizations  may  be  united.  To  relieve 
the  financial  situation,  the  new  President  is 
eager  to  have  established  in  Cuba  something 
similar  to  our  own  Federal  Reserve  banking 
system,  described  elsewhere  in  this  REVIEW 
by  Mr.  Roberts.  He  is  opposed  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  paper  currency.  In  some  of  the 
rural  districts  the  election  of  November  was 
accompanied  by  disorder,  hut  at  Havana  and 
generally  throughout  the  island  there  seem- 
to  have  been  little  disturbance,  and  the  result 
has  been  accepted  without  question. 
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T.    ,         .     The  Assembly  of  the  League  of 

The  League  a     _  T      .  J      .  fo 

Assembly  at    Nations  has  sat  for  over  a  month 

Geneva  *-^  •  •. 

at  Lreneva  since  it  met  on 
November  15.  Its  sessions  have,  however, 
shown  both  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
the  principle — the  equality  of  nations — on 
which  it  is  organized.  Mr.  Frank  H.  Si- 
monds  in  his  article  in  this  issue  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  takes  a  very  dark  view 
of  the  League's  capabilities  for  effective 
work,  and  there  is  no  denying  the  strength 
of  much  of  his  argument.  The  world  of 
public  opinion  has  been  deeply  and  justly 
affected  by  the  presence  in  a  single  delibera- 
tive body  of  forty-one  independent  nations. 
History  has  recorded  no  such  event.  It 
opens  a  new  era.  It  begins  a  new  aspect 
in  the  relations  of  nations.  Whether  the 
League  prove  permanent  or  not,  whether  it 
be  reorganized  on  a  new  basis  or  continue 
under  the  Covenant  of  Versailles,  Humanity 
has  seen  itself  envisaged  in  a  Parliament  of 
Man.  The  League  idea  itself  has  gained 
in  dignity,  position,  influence  and  weight. 
The  weighty  fact  is  not  the  League  which 
brings  these  forty-one  nations  together,  but 
the  supreme  event  that  these  nations  as  na- 
tions are  together,  great  and  small,  from  all 
the  five  continents  "whence  all  rivers  do 
flow"  and  the  isles  of  the  sea  that  stand 
alone.  The  League  Council  has  more  con- 
crete power.  England,  France,  Italy  and 
Japan  can,  together,  sway  any  issue  of  the 
old  world  and  influence  any  in  the  new.  But 
it  sits  in  secret;  it  failed  Poland  when  at- 
tacked by  Russia.  Each  of  these  four  powers 
has  followed  an  individual  and  selfish  policy, 
France  aiding  Poland,  Italy  in  the  Adriatic, 
England  in  Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  and 
Japan  in  Eastern  Siberia.  Each  has  gained, 
but  all  collectively  have  lost  the  chance  of 
a  world  leadership  along  constitutional 
lines.  The  Assembly  has  forty-one  powers 
in  its  membership,  no  one  of  which,  except 
the  Big  Four,  can  alone  influence  the  world's 
destiny  except  through  the  Assembly.  They 
have  taken  their  work  seriously  and  it  has 
held  the  center  of  the  world's  stage. 


The  weakness  But   the  Assembly    is   organized 
of  the        on  a  false  basis — -the  equality  of 

Assembly  •  xt      •  i 

nations.  JNations  are  not  equal. 
For  international  relations  nations  have  to 
be  treated  as  equals.  When  Grotius  laid 
down  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  na- 
tions in  1625  the  theorem  wa9  not  wholly 
true.  To-day,  it  is  a  legal  fiction.  Haiti 
and   England   have  each   one   equal  vote   in 


HONORIO  PUEYRREDON, 

ARGENTINE   FOREIGN 

MINISTER 

(Head  of  the  Argentine 
delegation  to  the  League 
Assembly,  which  withdrew 
after  urging  that  the  As- 
sembly should  elect  the 
Council,  give  compulsory 
jurisdiction  to  the  World 
Court",  and  admit  the  so- 
called     "enemy"    countries) 


the  Assembly.  This 
cannot  make  them 
equals.  This  fiction 
flawed  the  whole 
work  of  the  Assem- 
bly. Its  proceed- 
ings were  clouded, 
as  have  been  the 
sessions  of  each 
Pan-American  Con- 
gress by  the  con- 
stant effort  of  small 
powers  to  score  off 
the  great  powers. 
An  Assembly  in 
which  fifteen  Latin 
states  of  the  New 
World  and  six  small 
European  states  are 
a  majority  is  a  fic- 
tion so  far  as  prac- 
tical power  is  con- 
cerned. These  lesser 
powers  have  neither 
fleet  nor  army. 
They  cannot  defend 
themselves.  Japan 
was  the  only  strong  power  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Assembly.  Its  Vice-Presi- 
dents and  Chairmen  of  Commissions  were 
selected  from  small  lands.  The  publicists 
of  Argentina  are  always  pushing  the  doc- 
trine of  national  equality  and  the  delegates 
of  this  theorizing  Republic  left  the  Assembly 
because  the  body  refused  to  accept  a  pro- 
posal that  the  Covenant  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  make  the  Council  subordinate  to 
the  Assembly. 

n  ,   _.         The  lesser  powers  of  the  world 

Only  F we  v 

Great  Fleets  once  had  effective  armies  and 
°~  ay  navies.  The  British  fleet  de- 
stroyed the  Danish  navy  in  1801  because  it 
was  large  enough  to  be  dangerous,  and 
Campbell  made  much  of  the  "Battle  of  the 
Baltic."  Only  five  countries  have  effec- 
tive fleets  to-day.  The  lesser  powers  were 
too  wise  to  take  extreme  steps.  Each  coun- 
try was  left  free  to  act  or  not  in  enforcing 
the  blockade  to  be  imposed  on  recalcitrant 
powers.  Disarmament  was  left  to  future 
action  and  discussion.  Japan  flatly  declared 
that  it  could  not  disarm  unless  the  United 
States  did,  though  the  army  and  navy  with 
which  Japan  crushed  China  was  organized 
when  this  country  had  an  army  of  27,500 
men  and  a  fleet  too  small  to  cope  with 
Japan's.     The  Island  Empire  armed  long  be- 
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©  Keystone  View  Co. 

THE  HEADS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  COMMISSIONS  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  ASSEMBLY 

(From  left  to  right  are:  Dr.  Gastoa  de  Cunha,  Brazil;  Quinones  de  Leon,  Spain;  Premier  Tomasso  Tittoni,  of 
Italy;  Leon  Bourgeois,  France;  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  Paul  Hymans,  of  Belgium;  Sir  Eric  Drummond,  of 
England,   Permanent   Secretary   of  the  League;    H.   A.   L.    Fisher,  England,  and  Viscount  Ishii,  Japan) 


fore  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  Japan's 
opposition,  China  was  admitted  to  a  non- 
permanent  seat  on  the  Council.  The  racial 
question  raised  by  the  Japanese  delegate, 
Ishii,  in  a  most  eloquent  speech  was  wisely 
postponed.  The  way  to  meet  the  racial 
question  is  to  give  each  race  its  full  oppor- 
tunity without  interfering  with  the  estab- 
lished civilization  of  other  races.  East  Asia 
and  Africa  have  to-day  enough  uninhabited, 
undeveloped,  accessible  land  to  give  each  race 
its  space,  without  calling  in  the  great  vacant 
islands  and  the  vast  empty  tracts  of  South 
America.  Typhus  was  wisely  attacked  and 
it  is  a  misfortune  that  the  call  for  $10,000,- 
000  to  fight  it  has  a  response  of  only  $1,- 
000,000.  The  world  could  be  made  a  new 
home  for  man  if  the  Assembly  were  to  take 
up  with  vigor  an  international  war  on  dis- 
ease. The  endemic  presence  of  plague  in 
this  country  is  too  often  forgotten.  It  would 
pay  us  to  cure  immigrants  before  they  land. 

''Secret  ^^  "secret"  treaties,  fifty-two 
Treaties"  and  in  number,  were  duly  filed. 
Two  with  the  United  States 
were  filed  by  Sweden,  "secret"  because  our 
State  Department  cherishes  the  foolish,  use- 
less secrecy  of  the  past.  "Understandings" 
still  exist,  however,  in  secret  as  numerous 
as  ever.  The  attitude  of  the  Assembly  on 
mandates — a  committee  of  five,  with  three 
non-mandatory  powers — bore  out  Secretary 
Colby's  demand  that  all  nations  share  alike 
in  the  future  development  of  Colonial  terri- 
tory acquired  as  a  result  of  the  war.  All 
amendments  to  the  Covenant  were  laid  aside, 


but,  at  Mr.  Balfour's  wise  suggestion  steps 
were  taken  to  have  the  Council  prepare 
amendments  to  go  before  the  Assembly  next 
September  so  as  to  be  able  to  deal  with  any 
proposals  from  the  United  States,  whose 
absence  was  again  and  again   regretted. 

.  .  On  December   14  the  Economic 

/  League  . 

Credit  section  or  the  Assembly  reported 
ommission  a  p\an  for  the  establishment  of 
an  International  Commission  to  act  as  banker 
for  European  nations  with  depleted  credit. 
The  Assembly  at  once  adopted  the  project, 
the  chief  features  of  which  are  as  follows : 
When  a  nation  wishes  to  take  advantage  of 
the  credit  facilities  offered  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  gives  notice  regarding  the  assets  that 
it  is  ready  to  pledge — such  as  customs  duties, 
railroads,  and  monopolies — the  Commission 
makes  an  appraisal  of  the  assets  and,  if  they 
are  satisfactory,  authorizes  the  government  in 
question  to  issue  gold  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
their  value.  Individual  business  men  of  that 
country  may  then  make  purchases  abroad  ami 
in  payment  an  amount  of  gold  bonds  cover- 
ing the  credit  for  such  purchases  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  exporter  with  whom  the  order 
for  the  goods  is  placed.  All  this  will  In- 
transacted  through  the  Commission.  The  na- 
tion concerned  agrees  that  in  case  of  default 
by  the  individual  importer  it  will  pay  the 
amount  of  the  bonds,  and  in  case  the  nation 
itself  defaults  the  League  Commission  may 
administer  the  assets  placed  with  it  as  se- 
curity for  the  bonds.  This  plan  has  been 
discussed  and  approved  by  leading  European 
bankers,   and   an  American   will   be   asked   to 
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become  a  member  of  the  Commission.  The 
Central  European  nations  would  especially 
benefit  by  such  a  credit  arrangement. 

.  The  action  of  the  Assembly  for 

and  the       Armenia    came    too    late    to    do 

Assembly  .1  *j    •  •  .i_      t! 

more  than  aid  in  saving  the  bare 
fragment  of  an  ancient  race  and  Christian 
nation  left  defeated  but  not  destroyed  in  the 
Arctic  cold  of  the  table-land  and  snow-filled 
valleys  about  Ararat.  Last  September  it 
seemed  possible  for  the  small  Armenian  army 
of  some  50,000  men  to  hold  its  own.  No 
annals  hold  the  record  of  more  dauntless 
courage  than  Armenia  has  shown.  Colonel 
Dro,  a  great  partisan  leader,  has  wisely  nego- 
tiated a  peace  for  the  sorely  pressed  remnant 
which  has  made  its  last  stand  on  the  fertile 
plateau  and  snow-filled  valleys  about  Ararat. 
There  have  gathered  in  this  space,  the  Ar- 
menian despatches  claim,  1,600,000  Ar- 
menians. In  Georgia  and  Baku  there  are 
320,000  more  who  will  gravitate  to  the  new 
Armenian  Republic.  It  has  the  protection 
of  Moscow  against  the  Turk.  Erzerum  is 
empty — 5000  where  43,000  were.  The 
Turks  and  Kurds  have  moved  westward  and 
a  possible  prospect  exists  that  this  new  re- 
public may  extend  to  the  Black  Sea.  The 
new  territory  holds  the  ancient  sacred  places 
of  Armenia,  Etchmiadzin,  and  Erivan.  It 
has  coal  at  Olti  and  iron  mines. 

Terrible  as  has  been  the  Arme- 

Nm!ssk>ns  man  ^°SS'  ^  American  liberality 
continues  across  this  bitter  win- 
ter, the  Armenian  race  can  still  be  saved,  a 
new  future  given  this  most  able  and  historic 
people,  and  the  mutual  jealousy  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  Moslem  Turkey  promises  safety. 
The  Assembly  asked  President  Wilson  to  me- 
diate for  Armenia  and  delimit  its  territory. 
The  portion  he  set  aside  is  far  larger  than  the 
new  boundaries ;  but  the  territory  he  assigned 
i9  almost  empty  of  Moslems  and  the  rapid 
readjustment  now  at  hand  in  Turkey's 
affairs  may  extend  Armenia,  in  return  for 
the  concessions  about  to  be  made  in  Western 
Anatolia.  The  Assembly  declined  at  its  first 
action  to.  admit  Armenia  to  the  League. 
This  will  come.  The  entire  question  of  ad- 
missions has  been  uncertain.  At  the  first 
vote  the  Baltic  Republics,  Esthonia  and 
Latvia,  were,  refused  admission.  Bulgaria, 
Finland,  Austria,  Luxemburg,  and  Costa 
Rica  were  admitted  by  vote  of  the  Assembly 
just  before  the  session  ended.  The  exclusion 
of  Germany  was  generally  agreed  upon. 


The  Assembly  furnished  proof 
Da"dgRum7  of  its  usefulness  by  first  refus- 
ing to  Poland  the  military  occu- 
pation of  Danzig,  but  permitting  its  military 
defense,  when  attacked  by  Polish  troops. 
This  enforces  the  freedom  of  this  city  of 
German  inhabitants  from  hostile  military 
pressure — a  fair  arrangement  even  if  Poland 
enters  at  last.  Calling  together  a  skeleton 
force  'of  2000  men  from  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain  and  adding  to  it  con- 
tingents from  Sweden,  Norway,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  and  Holland  (the  last  waiting 
on  action  by  its  legislature),  the  Assembly 
has  sought  to  rescue  Vilna  from  the  Polish 
lawless  military  raid  which  seized  this  city 
pending  a  plebiscite.  At  the  start,  this  force 
was  treated  with  scant  courtesy,  but  push- 
ing into  No  Man's  Land  between  Pole  and 
Lithuanian  it  has  stilled  conflict.  If  by  tact 
and  pressure  it  carries  out  a  fair  vote  as  to 
the  self-determination  of  the  inhabitants,  a 
great  forward  advance  will  be  made  in  the 
fair  distribution  of  disputed  territory.  This 
is  equally  true  of  the  arrangement  between 
Italy  and  Jugoslavia  over  Fiume.  Neither 
power,  nor  Fiume,  gets  all  it  wanted,  but 
each  gains  substantial  advantages  —  Jugo- 
slavia access  to  the  Adriatic,  Italy  a  naval 
base  to  protect  its  coast,  and  Fiume  becomes 
a  free  city  and  is  certain   to  be  prosperous. 

T  .  ,  The  secret  agreements  over 
Last  Turkish  territory  begin  to  point 
to  a  final  settlement.  The 
Turkish  peasants  of  Anatolia  and  the  Kurds 
of  the  Eastern  plateau  that  rises  on  the 
South  from  Mesopotamia  and  on  the  West 
from  the  valley  of  the  Halys  have  again  by 
sheer  fighting  strength  halted  the  division 
of  Turkey.  Mesopotamia  has  offered  un- 
expected obstacles  to  England  and  its  in- 
habitants would  prefer  Moslem  rule  even 
by  Turkey  to  the  better  administration  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  odd  how  even  Moslems 
prefer  to  manage  their  own  affairs  to  Eng- 
land's skilled  bureaucracy.  France,  which 
expected  to  occupy  Cilicia  with  African 
troops,  has  found  the  task  too  great  and  no 
French  ministry  could  stand  an  hour  after 
sending  Frenchmen  to  a  new  war.  The 
Turkish  Nationalists  are  willing  to  protect 
French  concessions  and  give  France  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  cotton  in  Cilicia  and 
copper  in  what  was  Armenia,  in  return  for 
a  Turkish  administration.  Italy  apparently 
prefers  as  neighbors  to  Idalia  the  Turkish 
Nationalist  to  the  militant   Hellenes.    Eng- 
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KING  CONSTANTINE  AND  THE  GREEK  ROYAL  FAMILY 

(This  photograph  was  taken  during  the  recent  exile  in  Switzerland.  Sitting,  from  left  to  right,  are:  Prince 
George,  Queen  Sophie,  the  King, 'and  Princess  Catherine.  Standing,  left  to  right,  are:  Princess  Helene,  Prince  Paul, 
and  Princess  Irene.  Prince  George  is  the  eldest  son  and  is  well  thought  of  as  the  successor  of  his  younger 
brother,  the  late  King  Alexander,  if  Constantine  should  deem  it  wise  not  to  retain  the  throne) 


land  shares  the  occupation  of  Constantinople 
with  Turkey  and  can  permit  a  Turkish 
Nationalist  administration  in  Anatolia  by 
Moslems^  having  had  long  and  successful 
experience  in  governing  a  Moslem  state 
through  a  British  "resident."  No  one  of 
these  three  countries  desires  after  the  fight 
the  Turk  and  Kurd  have  put  up  for  two 
years  to  continue  warfare,  while  Mesopo- 
tamia becomes  safe  and  secure. 

n  0  „„  tvw,     Tne    triumphant    reelection    of 

Greece,  Too,  .  r 

is  Rejecting  Venizelos  was  confidently  ex- 
pected  a  month  ago  in  Greece. 
Instead  he  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  by 
a  war-weary  Greek  people  tired  of  the  cost 
of  glory  and  "redeemed"  territory.  By  a 
vote  as  strong,  King  Constantine,  whom  the 
Allied  leaders  had  deposed,  has  been  re- 
called. This  lays  aside  at  the  full  tide  of 
his  successful  service  the  most  useful  na- 
tional leader  the  Greek  people  has  had,  a 
statesman  of  the  foremost  ability  and  stain- 
less reputation.  Yet  this  sudden  revolt  is 
neither  fickle  nor  ungrateful.  Mr.  Balfour, 
in  the  Assembly  at  Geneva,  pointed  out  to 
M.  Viviani,  the  French  delegate,  six  years 
ago  Premier,  that  neither  the  English  nor 
French   governments   could   venture    to   send 


troops  to  rescue  Armenia  because  the  peo- 
ple would  not  have  it,  nor  would  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Neither  will  the  Greek  people 
continue  war.  They  have  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  stop  for  the  same  reason  that  in  our 
own  election  the  country  turned  its  back  on 
new  adventures.  Outside  of  Smyrna,  nearly 
all  the  territory  Greece  was  seeking  to  oc- 
cupy in  Anatolia  had  a  majority  of  Moslems. 
A  large  Bulgarian  population  has  been 
brought  under  Greek  government  in  Thrace. 
Hate,  bitterness  and  war  are  being  sown  for 
the  future.  This  is  no  such  problem  as  Italy 
presented  of  a  common  tongue.  No  more 
wholesome  event  has  come  in  the  East  than 
the  refusal  of  Greece  to  continue  bloodshed 
and  increased  debt.  The  Turkish  Na- 
tionalist movement  has  its  faults  and  evils, 
but  it  stands  for  the  demand  of  a  large 
population  and  territory  for  its  own  gov- 
ernment. France  has  been  unable  to  hold 
Cilicia  and  Italy  finds  the  occupation  of 
Idalia  entailing  heavy  burdens.  Greece  was 
wise  in  refusing  to  take  up  burdens  public 
opinion  would  allow  neither  France  nor 
England  to  take  up,  and  which  this  coun- 
try flatly  refuses.  The  fundamental  reason 
is  that  Greece,  like  all  the  world,  wants 
peace   abroad    and    her   sons   at    home. 
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{From  November  ij  to  December  14,  1920) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

December  6. — The  Sixty-sixth  Congress  as- 
sembles for  the  short  session.  ...  In  the  Sen- 
ate, Mr.  Harding  (Rep.,  Ohio)  addresses  his 
fellow  members  as  President-elect,  and  arranges 
a  "pair"   for   the   remainder   of  the   session. 

December  7. — For  the  second  time  during  his 
two  terms,  President  Wilson — owing  to  continued 
illness — fails  to  deliver  in  person  his  annual  mes- 
sage on  "the  state  of  the  Union";  he  sends  a 
written  communication,  urging  economy  in  ap- 
propriations, revision  and  simplification  of  taxes, 
cold-storage  laws  to  decrease  the  cost  of  living, 
a  loan  to  Armenia,  and  the  granting  of  inde- 
pendence  to  the   Philippines. 

December  14. — In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  is 
adopted  directing  revival  of  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  and  use  of  Federal  Reserve  facilities 
to   help   farmers   finance   their   crops. 

In  the  House,  a  measure  repealing  stringent 
war  legislation  is  passed  by  unanimous  vote — ex- 
cepting from  repeal,  however,  the  Trading  with 
the  Enemy  act,  the  War  Finance  Corporation  act 
and  the  Liberty  Loan  acts.  .  .  .  The  Johnson 
immigration  bill,  practically  prohibiting  the  in- 
coming of  aliens  for  a  year,  is  passed,  293  to  41. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

November  15. — The  Board  of  Estimate  of  the 
city  of  New  York  begins  an  investigation  of 
$62,000,000  of  building  contracts,  for  illegal  com- 
bination and  over-charging. 

November  16. — The  Western  Union  Cable 
Company  refuses  to  handle  Government  messages 
unless  prepaid,  claiming  the  State  Department 
owes   for   cable    service    since   August,    1919. 

November  17. — The  Congressional  Select  Com- 
mittee receives  testimony  that  total  losses  were 
$2,000,000;  that  a  claim  of  $34,500,000  was  over- 
paid $23,000,000;  and  that  $170,000,000  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  operators  with  no  ac- 
counting or  other  record  by  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  State  Department  declares  that  it  will  not 
pay  the  Western  Union  Cable  Company  twice  as 
much  as  Great  Britain,  and  insists  that  refunds 
due   from  the  company   should   be   paid. 

A  labor  union  leader  is  indicted  in  New  York 
for  attempted  extortion  from  building  contrac- 
tors. .  .  .  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
committee  on  steel  unionization  drops  John  J. 
Fitzpatrick  and  William  Z.  Foster,  leaders  in 
the    recent   strike. 

November  18. — President-elect  Harding  sails 
from  New  Orleans  for  the  Panama   Canal. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  overrules 
the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  and 
directs  the  sixty-three  New  York  railroads  to 
raise  intrastate  tariff  schedules  to  correspond  with 
the  advanced  interstate  rates. 

November  21. — The  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal  reports  that,  on  a  cost  of  $366,650,000,  the 
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project  has  earned  $2,387,599  over  expenses  of 
operation;    not    including    military    defense. 

November  23. — The  New  York  Legislature's 
Housing  Committee  exposes  a  fireproof  material 
combination  whose  profits  to  individual  contrac- 
tors were  scaled   at  as  high  as  35  per  cent. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  rescinds  the  Western 
Union   cable    landing   permit   at   Miami,    Florida. 

November  24. — The  remainder  of  the  "con- 
scientious objectors"  to  the  draft  act  are  released 
from  prison,  their  unexpired  sentences  being  re- 
mitted. 

The  thirteenth  bank  within  ten  days  is  closed 
in   North   Dakota. 

Franz  von  Rintelen,  a  German  spy  and  war 
conspirator,  is  released  by  pardon  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  gives  bond  to  leave  the  country  by 
January   1. 

November  26. — The  Congressional  committee 
receives  testimony  that  minor  Shipping  Board 
officials   were   bribed   for  contract   awards. 

In  New  York,  the  constitutionality  of  the  new 
rent  laws  is  upheld  by  two  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme   Court. 

November  29. — Archbishop  Hayes  rebukes  New 
York  Catholics  for  denouncing  an  "un-American" 
riot  by  members  of  their  faith  who  tore  a  British 
flag  from  colors  displayed  on  a  clubhouse  op- 
posite St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  saying  their  public 
protest  to  him  is  a  "serious  breach  of  Catholic 
etiquette." 

In  New  York,  an  extraordinary  grand  jury  is 
impanelled  to  hear  and  act  on  building  graft  evi- 
dence brought  out  in  the  legislative  inquiry. 

November  30. — The  Naval  Board  of  Inquiry 
at  Haiti  ends  its  work;  the  evidence  shows  that 
1142  Haytians  were  killed  within  one  year,  in 
298  skirmishes. 

December  1. — The  twelfth  annual  Governors' 
Conference  meets  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  with  over 
half  the  States  represented. 

December  2. — Brickmakers  testify,  in  the  New 
York  housing  investigation,  that  production  was 
juggled  to  raise  the  price  of  building  brick  from 
$6   per   1000  to  $30. 

Internal  Revenue  figures  are  announced  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30:  $5,407,580,251  was  col- 
lected in  taxes,  income  and  profits  taxes  consti- 
tuting $3,956,936,003  and  tobacco  $295,809,355; 
liquors  in  bond  decreased   16,494,405  gallons. 

December  4. — Prohibition  agents  fight  in  Indian 
style  with  "moonshiners"  deep  in  a  mountain 
forest  along  the  border  between  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,   capturing   nine. 

President-elect  Harding  arrives  at  Norfolk,  Ya., 
from  a  visit  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

President  Wilson  forms  a  committee  to  deal 
with  Alaskan  questions,  composed  of  a  represen- 
tative from  each  Department  and  including  Gov- 
ernor Riggs,  of  Alaska. 

December     6. — The     Supreme     Court     decides 
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THE  NEW  STONE  CENOTAPH  IN  LONDON,  MEMORIAL  TO  ENGLAND'S  UNKNOWN  DEAD 

(The  picture  shows  the  very  impressive  ceremony  for  the  burial  of  an  unknown  soldier  on  November  11,  1920, 
Armistice  Day.  The  King,  at  the  right  (standing  alone)  faces  the  cenotaph,  Prince  Henry,  the  Duke  of  York 
and   the   Prince   of   Wales.      Every   important   personage    in  England  was  present) 


against  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  in  the  sec- 
ond anthracite  coal  case,  and  orders  a  more  com- 
plete separation  from  coal-carrying  subsidiaries 
under  the  anti-trust  laws. 

December  8. — The  housing  investigation  re- 
veals -that  the  New  York  courthouse  could  have 
been  built  at  a  saving  of  $1,240,000  on  the  lime- 
stone contract  let  for  $1,840,000;  the  contract  was 
canceled  following  earlier  exposures. 

December  10. — Thirty  builders  are  indicted  in 
New  York;  the  investigating  committee  exposes 
a  marble  trust. 

December  12. — Senator  Lodge,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  assures  the 
State  Department  of  support  by  the  Senate  in  its 
stand  against  the  contentions  of  France  and  Japan 
in  the  International  Communications  Conference 
at  Washington,  over  the  disposal  of  18,000  miles 
of  German  cables. 

Secretary  Daniels,  in  his  annual  report,  recom- 
mends building  eighty-eight  new  warships  if  the 
United  States  does  not  enter  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Postmaster-General  Burleson  reports  $17,270,- 
482  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  blaming  Con- 
gress because  of  the  $33,202,600  war  bonus  paid 
to   postal    employees. 

Admiral  Benson,  head  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
reports  a  total  of  1180  ships  built  and  delivered 
in  1920;  total  tonnage  is  18,002,184;  he  notes  that 
44.6  per  cent,  of  our  foreign  commerce  last  year 
was  carried  in  American  boats,  compared  with 
9.7  per  cent,  before  our  entry  into  the  World  War. 

December    13. — Mrs.    Ellen    A.    O'Grady,    first 


woman  Deputy  Police  Commissioner  of  New 
York,  resigns,  after  charging  Commissioner  En- 
right  and  Mayor  Hylan  with  interference  and 
calling  attention  to  inefficiency  and  politics  in  the 
leadership   of   the   police   force. 

John  T.  Hettrick,  author  of  the  New  York 
building  bidders'  "code  of  practice,"  is  indicted 
with    thirty    others,    and    held    in    $100,000    bail. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

November  14. — Greek  elections  put  Premier 
Eleutherios  Venizelos  out  of  power  and  give 
Royalists   a  Parliament  majority  of  132. 

Russian  Bolshevists  occupy  Sebastapol,  Crimea. 

November  16. — In  Saxony  elections,  the  Ma- 
jority Socialists  lose  18  seats,  holding  only  24; 
Independent  Socialists  gain  2,  with  17;  Demo- 
crats are  reduced  from  22  to  8 ;  the  National 
party  increases  from  13  to  22,  and  the  Peoples 
party  from  4  to  19. 

November  17. — Georgios  Rhallis  forms  a  new 
Greek    Cabinet,    assuming    the    foreign    ministry. 

General  Hsu  Shu-cheng,  Chinese  Anfu  leader, 
escapes    from    the   Japanese    Legation    at    Peking. 

November  21. — Fourteen  British  officers  are 
killed  in  simultaneous  raids  in  Dublin;  British 
"Black  and  Tans"  clash  with  a  football  crowd 
at  Croke  Park,    and   kill   ten. 

November  26. — In  Ireland,  Arthur  Griffith, 
Prof.  John  MacNeill,  his  son,  and  other  members 
of  Dail   Eireann,  are  arrested  by  the  British. 

November  27. — In  Ireland,  more  than  1000  ar- 
rests are  made,  and  the  Irish  Republican  army 
is    being   slowly   interned. 
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November  28. — In  Liverpool,  18  warehouses  are 
fired  along  the  waterfront;  police  officials  blame 
the   Irish. 

Famine  conditions  in  northern  China  are  so 
bad  that  whole  counties  are  destitute  of  food  or 
fuel,  babies  are  sold  on  the  streets,  and  millions 
are  dying;  the  Peking  government  seems  power- 
less  to   aid   in   American   relief   work. 

November  29. — In  London,  extreme  precautions 
are  taken  to  protect  prominent  personages  and 
buildings    from    possible    violence. 

Sixteen  cadets  of  the  police  auxiliaries  in  Ire- 
land are  killed  in  ambush   at  Shana   Cashel. 

November  30. — In  Cork,  incendiary  fires  de- 
stroy five  Sinn  Fein  clubs  and  other  property  val- 
ued at  $1,500,000. 

The  French  Chamber  passes  a  bill  renewing 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican,  voting  397 
for  and  209  against. 

D'Annunzio  declares  war  on  Italy,  effective 
December  3. 

December  1. — Mexico's  new  President,  General 
Obregon,   takes   the   oath   of  office. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Irish  Home  Rule 
bill,  by  vote  of  120  to  36,  is  amended  to  provide 
a  Senate  for  South  Ireland,  to  protect  Unionists. 

Russian  Bolshevists  smash  a  peasant  rebellion 
led   by   General   Balakovitch. 

December  4. — In  Hungary,  the  Teleky  Cabinet 
falls  in  a  split  of  the  majority  between  ex-King 
Charles  and  Prince  Joseph  for  succession,  and  for 
continuance  of  the  republic. 

December  5. — The  Greek  plebiscite  on  the  re- 
turn of  Constantine  results  in  an  overwhelming 
victory  for  the  former  King. 

December  10. — Lloyd  George  announces  martial 
law  in  Cork,  Limerick,  Tipperary  and  Kerry 
counties,  in  Ireland;  he  says  he  will  treat  with 
Sinn  Fein  members  of  Parliament  not  guilty  of 
serious  crimes. 

December  11. — The  Greek  Government  offi- 
cially notifies  King  Constantine  of  his  recall  to 
the    throne    as    a    result   of    the    recent    plebiscite. 

December  12. — The  City  Hall  at  Cork  and 
$15,000,000  property  in  the  heart  of  the  town  are 
burned  by  incendiary  fires  said  to  have  been  in 
reprisal  for  a  Sinn  Fein  ambush  of  two  motor 
lorries  filled  with  military  police;  many  are 
homeless   and  the  town   is   dead. 

December  13. — Sinn  Feiners  attack  police  bar- 
racks at  Camlough  and  Ballinalea  and  ambush 
a    military   patrol    at    Cloyne. 

December  14. — The  Irish  Home  Rule  bill  passes 
the  House  of  Lords  with  amendments  which  take 
it  back  to  Commons;  it  is  the  first  such  bill  to 
pass   the   upper  House. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  ASSEMBLY 

November  15. — The  Assembly  meets  at  Geneva, 
where,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  forty-one 
nations  sit  in  common  council ;  all  important 
countries  except  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia  are  present;  Paul  Hymans,  of 
Belgium,  is  elected  permanent  President  of  the 
Assembly. 

November  17. — The  Assembly  elects  the  fol- 
lowing chairmen  of  commissions:  A.  J.  Balfour 
(Britain),  General  Organization;  Tomasso  Tit- 
toni  (Italy),  Technical  Organization;  Leon  Bour- 


geois (France).  World  Court;  Quinones  de 
Leon  (Spain),  Administration;  Antonio  Huneus 
(Chile),  Admission;  Hjalmar  Branting  (Sweden), 
Mandates  and  Disarmament. 

November  JL8. — The  Assembly  elects  the  fol- 
lowing Vice-Presidents:  Viscount  Ishii  (Japan), 
Honorio  Pueyrredon  (Argentina),  Sir  George  E. 
Foster  (Canada),  Rodrigo  Octavio  (Brazil), 
H.  A.  van  Karnabeek  (Holland),  and  Dr.  Eduard 
Benes  (Czechoslovakia).  .  .  .  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  perhaps  Sweden,  will  send 
troops  to  Vilna  pending  a  plebiscite. 

November  23. — The  Assembly  commission, 
headed  by  A.  J.  Balfour,  decides  to  recommend 
postponement  of  amendments  to  the  Covenant  un- 
til the  new  American   policy  is  made  known. 

November  25. — Allied  and  associated  nations 
are  each  invited  to  mediate  between  Armenia  and 
Mustapha  Kemal's  Turkish  Nationalists,  in  the 
hope  that  America  will  assume  the  responsibility 
for    Armenia. 

November  26. — Commission  No.  6  of  the  As- 
sembly decides  to  recommend  a  permanent  man- 
date committee  composed  of  five  non-mandatory 
and    four    mandatory    nations;    Britain    objects. 

November  29. — It  is  decided  to  give  each  man- 
datory power  an  extra  delegate  on  the  Mandate 
Committee,  with  an  auxiliary  labor  delegate  to 
sit  on  labor  questions. 

November  30. — President  Wilson  writes  the 
Assembly  he  will  be  glad  to  do  all  in  his  personal 
power  to  help  mediate  for  Armenia. 

December  1. — Commission  No.  5  votes  for  the 
admission  of  Austria  and  Costa  Rica.  .  .  .  Spain 
and   Brazil    offer   Armenian   mediation. 

December  2. — Assembly  debate  decides  that 
Article  X  of  the  Covenant  is  not  a  territorial 
guarantee,  but  merely  protection  from  external 
aggression  and  not  from  political  or  territorial 
changes  produced   by  other  causes. 

December  4. — Argentine  delegates  withdraw 
from  the  League  Assembly  pending  acceptance  of 
the  following  motions:  Elections  to  the  Council 
by  the  Assembly  for  two  years  with  complete 
rotation  every  thirty  years;  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion by  the  World  Court;  admission  of  enemy 
states;  and  admission  of  undefined  small  states 
in    consultative   capacity,    without  vote. 

December  8. — The  Committee  on  Admission  en- 
dorses Luxemburg  and  Finland,  but  postpones 
action  on  Baltic  States  and  Albania,  which  are 
not  yet  recognized  by  the  Allied  Governments. 

President  Wilson  declines  an  invitation  to  send 
an  American  representative  to  sft  in  a  commis- 
sion  of   the   League. 

December  9. — Canadian  delegates  eliminate 
permanent  commissions  on  finance,  transit  and 
health  from  the  technical  commission's  report. 

December  11. — The  Disarmament  Commission 
recommends,  as  successive  steps:  (1)  agreement 
not  to  increase  armaments;  (2)  gradual  reduc- 
tion; (3)  general  and  complete  disarmament 
when    conditions    permit. 

December  13. — The  Assembly  adopts  the  plan 
for  a  permanent  court  of  international  justice, 
with  eleven  judges  to  be  elected  by  the  Assembly 
and  the  Council,  and  without  compulsory  juris- 
diction ;  to  become  effective  upon  ratification  by 
a   majority   of   the   member   nations. 
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December  14. — The  Assembly  passes  a  recom- 
mendation that  armament  budgets  for  1922-3  be 
not  larger  than  for  1921 ;  France  blocks  a  vote 
in  the  form  of  a   resolution. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

November  15. — The  Armenian  capital,  Erivan, 
is  evacuated ;  communications  between  Tiflis  and 
Alexandropol  are  cut;  Turkish  Nationalists  order 
the  evacuation  of  Batum,  in   Georgia. 

November  16. — Russian  Reds  defeat  Ukrainians 
at  Kiev,  trapping  three  divisions  of  General 
Petlura's   troops. 

November  19. — Washington  receives  documents 
showing  Britain's  arrangements  for  resumption 
of  trade  with  Russia. 

Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica  sign  an 
agreement  at  Amapala,  Guatemala,  for  boundary 
settlement  and  protection,  and  arranging  for  a 
unified   Central   America. 

November  23.  —  Ambassador  Jusserand,  of 
France,  returns  to  Washington  after  a  four- 
months'    absence. 

The  American  note  on  the  Anglo-French  oil 
agreement  in  Turkey  is  delivered  at  London,  and 
argues  for  an  open-door  policy  to  all  nations  in 
all   mandate   territory. 

November  26. — Soviet  Russia  notifies  Mustapha 
Kemal  to  get  out  of  Armenia  as  the  govern- 
ment of  Armenia  has  been  sovietized. 

November  27.  —  Dr.  Bedrich  Stepanek,  first 
Minister  from  Czechoslovakia,  arrives  in  the 
United   States. 

November  29. — President  Wilson  receives  three 
new  Ministers:  Dr.  Octavio  Beeche,  of  Costa 
Rica;  Dr.  Julio  Bianchi,  of  Guatemala,  and 
Emilio  Joubert,  of  Santo  Domingo. 

November  30. — Fiume  is  reported  surrounded 
by  Italian  warships  and  troops. 

Washington  proposes  to  Mexico  City  a  commis- 
sion to  draw  a  treaty  embodying  the  agreements 
between  Mr.  Colby  and  Sr.  Pesqueira. 

December  2. — John  Dombski  and  the  Polish 
Peace  Mission  at  Riga  resign  because  of  a  Diet 
decision  to  participate  in  peace  negotiations  with 
Russia. 

December  3. — Bainbridge  Colby,  American  Sec- 
retary of  State,  sails  for  South  America. 

December  3. — The  Supreme  Council  of  Allied 
Premiers  advises  it  will  withdraw  financial  sup- 
port from  Greece  if  Constantine  is  returned  to 
the  throne;  territorial  reprisals  are  also  consid- 
ered, as  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  (Turkish)  has  not 
yet  been   ratified. 

December  6. — Russia  proposes  to  China  a  re- 
sumption of  consular  service  and  trade,  and  a 
revision  of  the  Czarist  treaties  to  rectify  the  "out- 
rages against  China." 

December  8. — The  British  Ambassador  at 
Washington  refuses  passports  to  Americans  seek- 
ing to  investigate  the  Irish  question  at  first  hand. 

December  9. — Armenia  and  Mustapha  Kemal's 
Turks  sign  an  armistice  agreement,  reducing  Ar- 
menian territory  to  Erivan   and   Lake   Gokcha. 

December  12. — The  Supreme  Council  announces 
a  decision  to  give  Poland  military  control  over 
Danzig,  while  the  civilian  control  is  held  by  a 
council    whose    membership    is    largely    German. 


OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

November  17. — The  Bureau  of  Railway  Eco- 
nomics announces  that  railroad  earnings  for 
September  were  26.9  per  cent,  below  estimate, 
and  insufficient  to  earn   6  per  cent. 

November  18. — The  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  indicates  a  decrease  of  5246 
persons    classed    as    millionaires    in    1918. 

November  19. — Sales  of  1,430,124  shares  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  mark  down  115  issues 
of  industrial  corporations  from  2  to  8  points. 

November  21. — In  Chicago,  742  criminals  are 
rounded  up  by  the  police  in  a  city-wide  raid  on 
gambling   dens    and    similar   places. 

November  25.— Lieut.  C.  C.  Mosley,  U.  S.  A. 
Air  Service,  wins  the  Pulitzer  prize  in  an  air 
race  at  Mitchel  Field,  Long  Island. 

November  26. — October  exports  increase  $150,- 
000,000  over  September;  imports  decrease  $1,000,- 
000;  the  excess  of  exports  is  $390,000,000 — the 
largest  this  year — and  includes  $55,097,018  of 
manufactured  goods  ready  for  consumption. 

March  wheat  drops  to  $1.47  in  Chicago,  the 
lowest  price  since  1916. 

November  29. — Mingo  County,  West  Virginia, 
is  placed  under  martial  law  because  of  extended 
coal  strike  disorders  lasting  six  months;  miners 
are  living  in  tents. 

December  2. — Hogs  on  the  hoof  drop  from  23 
cents  a  pound  in  July,  1919,  to  10^ ;  the  price 
was  8  cents  in  1913. 

December  3. — November  failures  number  1085, 
with  total  liabilities  of  $39,751,859 — the  largest, 
except  September,  since  January,  1915. 

December  4. — American  gold  production  falls 
off  $8,000,000  for  1919   to   a  total  of  $60,333,000. 

New  York  manufacturers  break  relations  with 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 
in  an  ultimatum ,  requiring  piece  work,  reduction 
of  wages,  and  resumption  of  "hiring  and  firing" 
power  by  employers;  Boston  employers  take  simi- 
lar  action. 

December  9. — Thomas  W.  Lamont  is  asked  by 
President  Wilson  to  head  committee  of  180  men 
and   women   to   relieve    Chinese   famine   victims. 

Life  insurance  companies  report  an  increase  of 
$10,000,000,000  in  1920  business,  a  gain  of  21  per 
cent,  over  1919,  which  was  62  per  cent,  larger 
than.  1918. 

December  10. — The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1920 
is  awarded  to  President  Wilson. 

December  11. — The  Needle  Trade  Workers' 
Alliance  is  formed  of  all  garment  workers'  unions, 
at  New  York,  with  400,000  members. 

December  13. — Textile  mills  in  Maine  and 
Rhode  Island  order  a  22^2  per  cent,  reduction  of 
wages,   effective   December  20. 

OBITUARY 

November  15. — Thomas  Shields  Clarke,  painter 
and  sculptor,  60.  .  .  .  Frank  Sullivan  Smith, 
noted  corporation   lawyer,   69. 

November  17. — John  Franklin  Fort,  ex-Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey,  68.  .  .  .  Thomas  Jefferson 
Coolidge,   ex-Minister   to   France,   89. 

November     19. — Sir     Charles    E.     Fryer,     noted 
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British  authority  on  fish  culture,  70.  .  .  .  Mahlon 
H.  Garland,  Representative  in  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania,  64. 

November  21. — George  Giddens,  noted  English 
actor  who  starred  in  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer" 
and  "You  Never  Can  Tell,"  75.  .  .  .  Walter  D. 
Moody,  prominent  Chicago  civic  worker,  50.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Burton   Cary  Harrison,   author,   77. 

November  22. — George  McLeod  Smith,  man- 
aging editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  52.  .  .  . 
George  William  Breck,  mural  painter,   57. 

November  23. — Col.  Thomas  W.  Symons, 
U.  S.  A.,  a  distinguished  engineer,  71.  .  .  . 
Elias  Cornelius  Benedict,  widely  known  yachts- 
man and  banker,   87. 

November  26. — Wilhelm  August  F.  Ekengren, 
since  1912  Minister  from  Sweden  to  the  United 
States,  59.  .  .  .  Jacob  L.  Ha'mon,  of  Oklahoma, 
Republican    leader    and    wealthy   oil    man. 


November  30. — Eugene  W.  Chafin,  twice  Pro- 
hibition  candidate   for   President,    68. 

December  2. — Frederick  Van  Schoonhovern 
Crosby,  for  22  years  treasurer  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific system,  60.  .  .  .  Wolf  von  Schierbrand, 
author   and   journalist,   69. 

December  5. — Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  famous 
New  York  corporation  lawyer,  74. 

December  6. — Regis  Chauvenet,  Colorado  chem- 
ist and  metallurgist,  78. 

December  9. — George  E.  Keith,  widely  known 
shoe   manufacturer   of  Massachusetts,    70. 

December  10. — Horace  E.  Dodge,  a  leading 
automobile  manufacturer,  52.  .  .  .  Elijah  Pad- 
dock Harris,  professor  emeritus  of  chemistry  at 
Amherst  College,  88.  .  .  .  Rev.  William  Jessup, 
Presbyterian  missionary  to   Syria,   58. 

December  12. — Olive  Schreiner,  English  author 
of  "Woman  and  Labor." 


POPULAR  AND  ELECTORAL  VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1920 


State 


Popular  Vote 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia* 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York* 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma* 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakotat 

Tennessee 

TexasJ 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Totals 


Harding 
Rep. 


7  124 

37,016 

71,117 

624,992 

173,248 

229,238 

52,858 

44.853 

41,089 

88,972 

1,424,480 

696,370 

634,674 

369,195 

452,480 

38,538 

136,355 

236,117 

681,153 

762,865 

519,421 

11.576 

727,162 

109,430 

247,498 

15,479 

95,196 

611,541 

57,634 

,870,796 

232,848 

160,072 

,182,022 

244,320 

143,592 

,218,215 

107,463 

2,610 

110,692 

219,829 

115,640 

81,555 

68,212 

87,456 

223,137 

282,007 

498,576 

35,091 


16,091,804 


Cox, 
Dem. 


24,982 

29,546 
107,409 
229,191 
104,936 
120,721 

39,911 

90,515 
107,162 

46,575 
534,395 
511,364 
227,921 
185,447 
456,497 

87,519 

58,961 
180,626 
276,691 
233,450 
142,994 

69,277 
574,799 

57,372 

119,608 

9,851 

62,662 
256,887 

46,668 
781,631 
305,447 

37,422 
780,037 
216,390 

80,019 
503,202 

55,062 

64,170 

35,938 
206,558 
289,688 

56,639 

20,919 
141,670 

84,298 
220,789 
113,422 

17,429 


Debs, 
Soc. 


9  014,667 


555 

125 

5,111 

64,076 

8,046 

10,350 

988 

5,189 

465 

38 

74,747 

24,703 

16,981 

15,510 

6,409 

'  2,214 
8,876 
32,267 
28,947 
56,106 
1,639 
20,242 

'  9,666 

1,864 

1,234 

27,141 

2 

204,120 

446 

8,282 

57,147 

25,685 

9,801 

70,021 

4,351 

26 

'  2,239 
8,194 
3,159 

'  807 
8,913 
5,618 
80,635 
1,288 


914  157 


Christen- 
sen, 
Farm- 
Labor 


3,016 
1,947 


6 
49,630 
16,499 
10,321 


1,645 
10,372 


3,291 
12,204 


2,200 
1,097 

68,477 


15,642 


4,475 

'  '246 
77,246 


2,180 


Watkins 
Proh. 


271 


280,488 


25,085 

2,807 

1,771 

986 

2,941 

32 

11,216 

13,462 

4,197 

'  3,250 


9,646 
11,489 

5,i42 

'  5,947 


Scatter- 
ing 


4,734 

36,377 
17 


3,595 

42,612 

510 


774 

826 

3,800 

1,528 

8,647 

265 


201,927 


19 

587 


Pluralities 


Harding, 
Rep. 


1,492 
132 


115 

4,246 

266 

988 


339 
7 
1,178 
3,607 
2,539 
5,828 

2,164 


1,440 


2,447 

i'.sis 

1,556 
100 

'    900 


56 
1,321 


33,142 


7,470 


395,801 
68,312 

'  12,947 


42,397 
890,085 
185,006 
406,753 
183,748 

48,981 

77,394 

55,491 

404,462 

529,415 

396,427 

'  152,363 

52,058 

127,890 

5,628 

32,534 

354,654 

10,966 

1,089,165 

'  122,650 

401,985 

27,930 

63,573 

715,013 

52,401 

74,754 
13,271 

24,916 
47,293 

138,839 
61,218 

385,154 
17,662 


Cox, 
Dem. 


17,858 
36,292 

108,517 

45,662 

66,073 


4,017 

58,701 

72,599 

61,560 

174,048 

54,2  i  4 


Electoral 
Vote 


Harding, 
Rep. 


404 


Cox, 
Dem. 


12 

3 

9 

13 

6 

7 

3 

6 

14 

4 

29 

„ 

15 



13 



10 

13 

10 

6 

8 

18 

15 

12 

10 

18 

4 

8 

3 

4 

14 

3 

45 

12 

5 

24 

10 

5 

38 

5 

9 

5 

12 

20 

4 

4 

12 

7 

8 

13 

3 

127 


*  Unofficial.     tNon-Partisan  League  polled   34.707.  m 

$The  so-cailed  Black  and  Tans  received  27,515  and  the   American   party   47,669   votes. 

Total    vote,    26,646,086.     Harding's    plurality,    7,090,062. 

This  table  has  been  compiled  in  the  editorial  office  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  after 
direct  communication  with  officials  of  each  of  the  forty-eight  States.  The  figures  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  final,  in  some  instances  having  been  received  by  telegraph  at  the  last 
moment  before  going  to  press  in  the  middle  of  December. 


THE  TURN  OF  THE  YEAR 
IN  CARTOONS 
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WELL.  BOYS'    JUST  A  LITTLE  TEAM  WORK  AND  WE'LL  SOON  BE  OVER  THE  !?HUMP" 
From  the  Tribune   (Sioux  City,  Iowa) 


YOU    STOP  FOLLOWING    Me! 
From  the  Spokesman  Review  (Spokane,  Wash.) 


TIME  FOR  CONGRESS   TO  DO  SOME  CHOPPING,  AND 

RELIEVE    THE    IUTRni\ 

From  the  Post   (Cincinnati,   Ohio) 
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WHATEVER   GOES    UP    MUST   COME   DOWN  ! 
From  the    Citizen   (Brooklyn,   N.   Y.) 

THE  country  is  now  in  the  difficult  pe- 
riod of  deflation.  Our  cartoonists  have 
caught  the  spirit  of  optimism  in  a  time  of 
gathering  clouds.  Rather  than  yield  to  de- 
pression, they  bid  us  take  our  hard  knocks 
with  a  smile.     The  lesson  of  this  page  is — 


WILL   THE   PASSENGER   REFUSE   TO    DESCEND? 
From   the   News    (Dallas,   Texas) 

after  the  ups  we  must  be  ready  for  the 
dowTns.  If  the  wholesaler  takes  his  loss,  so, 
too,  must  the  retailer  (the  individual  buyer 
has  already  taken  his). 


WE   ALL    HAVE   OUR    UPS  AND   DOWNS 
From  the  Knickerbocker  Press   (Albany,  N.  Y.) 


WHOLESALER    AND    RETAILER — TAKE    A    TIP 
FROM     SANTA 

From    The   Newspaper    Enterprise    Association 
(Cleveland,    Ohio) 
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don't  worry,  auntie,  i've  got  those  federal 
reserve  system  anti-skid  chains  on 

From  the   Oregonian    (Portland,   Ore.) 


WHILE    PRO    AND   CON    ARGUMENTS    CONTINUE, 

THE   FACT   REMAINS 

From  the  Sun    (Baltimore,   Md.) 


HiC-H  WACC 

Die  nnoftre 


THE   GOING   WAS    FINE — BUT   COMING   BACK    IS    DIFFERENT 
From  the  News-Press   (St.  Joseph,  Mo.) 


Cou<-p 


"ISOLATION"?     YES!     BUT    YOU    WOULD    HARDLY   CALL 

IT    "SPLENDID" 

From   the   Tribune    (Sioux    City,    Iowa) 


THE    CROSSING— [Cool    and    Stead]    does    it] 
From   the   Daily   Star   (Montreal) 
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LANDING   OF   THE   PILGRIMS 
From  the  News   (Dallas,  Texas) 


HANGING   AROUND   THE   WRONG    HOUSE 
From  the  .News   (Chicago,  111.) 


i  'iv'  ■ 


iSiy 


THE   MODERN   JACK   AND   JILL 

From  the  News-Press  (St.  Joseph,  Mo.) 

[But  as  yet  wages  have  not  tumbled  also.] 


3-    _     <^§i&0S5^. 


,. 


-^*<^^^L- 


THROWING    A    LIFE-LINE    TO    THE    FARMER 
From  the  Bee  (Sacramento,  Cal.) 


THE  AWAKENING  GIANT  ! 

From  the   Tribune   (Sioux  City,  Iowa) 


\   Uifc  GoT   ten?  J 


\ 


THE   DAY    AFTER 
From  the  Sun   (Baltimore,  Md.) 
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GREECE    DROPS    THE    PILOT    VENIZELOS 

From    the   News    (Dallas,    Texas) 

[After    a    famous    cartoon    of    Bismarck   and 

Kaiser   Wilhelm,    by   Tennie] 


ENCOURAGE    HOME   INDUSTRIES 

Lord  Robert  Cecil:  "I  trust  that  after  all  we  may 
secure  at  least  your  qualified  support  for  our  League 
of   Nations?" 

U.  S.  A.  President-Elect:  "Why,  what's  the  matter 
with    ours?" 

From   Punch    (London) 

On  this  page  and  the  following  one  are 
three  European  cartoons  which  refer  to  a 
League  of  Nations  without  America. 


THE  SEANCE  IS    ON — AND   DAME   RUMOR  BECOMES 
A    BUSY    MEDIUM 
From  the  Times   (Los  Angeles,  Cal.) 
Jan. — 3 


CHOOSE   *EM    CARFFUT.T.Y,   WARREN? 
From  the  Spokesman   Ret  iew  (Spokane,  Wash.) 
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UNCLE  SAM  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

Germany:    "He  can   go   in,   and  won't.      I   want  to   go   in,  and  can't." 
From  Amsterdammcr  (Amsterdam,  Holland) 


"OUT  IN  THE  COLD  WORLD.  OUT  IN  THE  STREET* 

From  News  of  the  World  (London,  England) 


THE  GENEVA  CONFERENCE 

Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  Session 
BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


I.     Paris  and  Geneva 

THE  past  month  has  seen  at  Geneva  the 
launching  of  the  experiment  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  For  all  the  speculations, 
assumptions,  arguments  which  have  sur- 
rounded this  question  from  the  moment  of 
the  Paris  Conference  onward  there  is  now 
presented  the  substitute  of  fact.  We  have 
had  the  League  actually  in  session  and  hence- 
forth our  judgment  must  be  based  upon  the 
the  results  of  the  first  session  and  the  possi- 
bilities and  probabilities  there  disclosed 
rather  than  upon  the  suppositions  of  past 
months. 

We  have,  however,  still  to  avoid  too  easy 
optimism  and  too  complete  pessimism,  which 
have  been  the  double  evils  of  all  the  past 
discussion.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  to 
guard  against  those  who  would  persuade  us 
that  because  there  has  been  a  session  of  the 
League,  all  doubts  as  to  the  viability  of  the 
Paris  creation  are  removed.  On  the  other, 
we  stand  in  need  of  protecting  ourselves 
against  too  sweeping  conclusions  because,  on 
the  whole,  the  Paris  plan  worked  badly  at 
Geneva,  as  it  had  worked  badly  both  at 
Paris  and  since  Paris. 

All  of  us  in  the  United  States  who  have 
at  all  followed  the  debate  over  the  League 
of  Nations  are  aware  of  two  distinct  senti- 
ments in  our  country  as  to  the  great  pro- 
posal. There  is,  first,  an  almost  universal 
desire  to  make  new  wars  impossible,  to  co- 
operate internationally  in  the  task  of  abolish- 
ing war  or  at  the  least  of  making  war  more 
difficult.  There  is  a  strong  conviction  that 
the  United  States  should  have  a  part  in  such 
a  task,  that  there  is  a  duty  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  involved.  Not  less  clear  is  the 
instinctive  dread  of  any  partnership  with 
other  nations  which  shall  involve  the  United 
States  in  dangerous  participation  in  the 
quarrels,  rivalries,  disputes  of  Europe  in 
which  we  have  no  material  stake.  President 
Wilson's  proposals  originally  gained  great 
support  in  the  United  States  because  of  the 
former    sentiment.      They    latterly    lost    na- 


tional approval  because  the  American  public 
saw  us  at  Paris,  and  since,  involved  in  Euro- 
pean affairs  to  our  own  detriment  and  saw 
also  the  possibility  of  European  intermixture 
with  American  affairs. 

It  was  to  promote  peace  that  Americans 
conceived  that  the  President  launched  his 
program  for  the  League  of  Nations.  It  was 
when  this  League,  and  the  United  States 
through  it,  became  concerned  in  the  delinea- 
tion and  guarantee  of  frontiers,  the  perpetua- 
tion of  territorial  arrangements,  when  the 
question  arose  of  the  delegation  to  the 
League  itself  of  powers  hitherto  jealously 
guarded  by  independent  states,  that  Ameri- 
can opinion  began  to  react  against  the  Paris 
settlement  and  to  support  the  position  of  a 
majority  of  the  United  States  Senators,  who 
sought  to  preserve  by  reservations  the  essen- 
tial rights  of  the  United  States. 

Now  examining  the  progress  of  events  at 
Geneva,  we  have  always  to  view  them  with 
the  American  issue  in  plain  sight.  What 
did  Geneva  supply  of  light  and  leading  for 
United  States  policy  with  respect  of  the 
League  and  with  respect  of  the  even  greater 
question,  namely,  the  preservation  of  world 
peace?  Did  the  sessions  in  the  city  forever 
memorable  because  of  the  Calvinistic  tradi- 
tion demolish  or  sustain  the  criticisms  made 
of  the  League  in  the  United  States  in  ad- 
vance of  the  sessions?  Or  did  the  things 
that  occurred  in  this  assembly  prove  that  no 
League  was  possible? 

To-day  American  sentiment  vacillates  be- 
tween the  proposal  to  "scrap"  the  League 
altogether  and  that  to  seek  by  conference 
and  negotiation  with  the  existing  League  so 
to  modify  the  latter  as  to  make  American 
membership  possible.  What  lessons  on  this 
debate  does  Geneva  supply?  It  is  in  this 
fashion  that  I  desire  briefly  to  examine  the 
history  of  the  Geneva  Conference.  But  in 
such  an  examination  one  fact  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind:  In  the  larger  sense 
Geneva  was  no  more  than  the  continuation 
of  Paris;  what  occurred  by  the  shores  <>t 
the   Lake   of   Geneva   was    in    large    measure 
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the  result  of  what  had  already  happened  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

II.    The  Great  Obstacle 

At  Paris  the  League  of  Nations  was  con- 
ceived as  a  double  association  of  nations  for 
a  dual  purpose.  There  wa9  to  be  a  partner- 
ship between  five  great  powers — Britain, 
France,  the  United  States,  Italy  and  Japan, 
with  four  smaller  states  joined  to  them, 
which  through  a  Council  was  to  dominate 
the  new  League.  And  in  practice  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  France  were  to 
dominate  this  partnership,  as>  they  did  at 
Paris  throughout  the  whole  conference.  In 
addition  there  was  to  be  a  larger  body,  an 
assembly,  in-  which  were  to  be  represented 
all  nations.  Together  these  two  houses  were 
to  comprise  the  League  of  Nations. 

So  much  for  the  double  partnership ;  but 
there  was  a  double  purpose:  first  to  consoli- 
date and  establish  the  victory  of  the  nations 
at  war  with  Germany  by  applying  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  and,  second,  to  promote 
the  cause  of  world  peace.  With  the  con- 
solidation of  the  victory  and  the  application 
of  the  terms  of  peace  the  French,  the  British, 
and  the  Italians  were  vitally  concerned. 
With  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  world 
peace  the  United  States  was  far  more 
engaged.  But  in  order  to  serve  this  latter 
end  President  Wilson  found  himself  called 
upon,  not  alone  to  make  many  compromises 
with  the  principles  which  he  had  proclaimed 
as  the  foundations  of  world  peace,  but  also 
to  accept  many  obligations  in  Europe  for 
the  future. 

From  the  moment  of  the  gathering  of  the 
Paris  Conference  onward,  the  French,  the 
Italians  and  the  British  were  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  preserving  their 
victory  and  exploiting  it.  I  mean  this  in  no 
critical  sense.  For  the  Italians  the  League 
of  Nations  was  nothing,  for  the  French  it 
was  no  more  than  the  preservation  of  the 
alliance  which  had  won  the  war  and  in  the 
French  mind  could  alone  guarantee  French 
security  in  the  future.  As  to  the  British, 
to  them  it  was  the  first  step  in  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance. 

When  the  people  of  the  United  States 
came  to  examine  the  Treaty  made  in  their 
name  at  Paris,  they  discovered  that  they 
were  either  morally  or  legally  bound,  pro- 
vided the  treaty  were  ratified,  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent  of  intermingling  in  Euro- 
pean affairs.     We  had  become  in  a  degree 


the  moral  if  not  the  legal  guarantors  of  the 
territorial  clauses  of  the  several  Paris 
treaties.  We  had,  in  addition,  undertaken 
by  separate  treaty  to  guarantee  France 
against  Germany  and  we  were  expected  to 
assume  mandate  obligations  in  the  chaotic 
regions  south  of  the  Black  Sea.  Armenia 
and  even  Constantinople  awaited  our  occu- 
pation, while  our  declarations  prevented  the 
settlement  *of  disputes  between  Greeks  and 
Bulgarians,  Italians  and  Jugo-Slavs.  Thus 
to  a  majority  of  Americans  it  seemed  that 
the  net  result  of  our  excursion  to  Paris  in 
the  interests  of  world  peace  was  disclosed  in 
our  entanglement  with  half  a  dozen  old  or 
new  wars,  present  or  prospective. 

Meantime,  while  America  debated  the 
question  of  the  League,  the  nations  with 
which  we  had  been  most  closely  associated, 
France  and  Great  Britain,  openly  quarreled 
on  a  score  of  matters  concerning  Germany, 
Russia,  Turkey;  whereas  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, constituted  without  our  adhesion,  dis- 
closed itself  as  powerless  to  prevent  so  great 
a  conflict  as  the  Russo-Polish  war  or  to  con- 
tribute in  any  material  way  to  the  settlement 
of  the  vast  number  of  unsettled  issues  which 
had  survived  the  Paris  Conference  itself. 

Thus,  little  by  little,  it  became  more  and 
more  apparent  that  the  great  obstacle  to  any 
sane  and  useful  undertaking  to  prevent 
future  wars  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  League 
instrument  designed  for  this  purpose  was 
also  designed  to  serve  as  the  executive  of  the 
settlement  of  the  last  war.  Questions  which 
had  to  do  with  the  future  were  inextricably 
entangled  with  issues  surviving  from  the  re- 
cent struggle.  The  control  of  the  League 
was  vested  in  the  hands  of  not  more  than 
two  victors  of  the  World  War,  who  neces- 
sarily approached  each  question  from  the 
narrow  view  of  national  interest. 

Now  the  smallest  examination  of  the 
events  at  Geneva  discloses  the  fact  that  the 
dead  hand  of  the  World  War  continued 
there  to  exercise  the  same  fatal  influence  as 
at  Paris,  with  the  difference  that  at  Paris 
there  was  no  possible  appeal ;  at  Geneva,  on 
the  contrary,  there  was  a  revolt — a  revolt  on 
the  part  of  the  neutral  nations  which  had 
not  been  concerned  in  the  war,  were  not  in- 
terested in  preserving  for  the  victors  the 
fruits  of  their  labors,  and  were  out  to  trans- 
form the  League  into  something  quite 
different. 

This  revolt  took  the  form  of  a  battle  be- 
tween the  Assembly  of  the  League  and  the 
Council.     In  the  former  sat  the  representa- 
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tives  of  at  least  forty  nations,  consisting  in 
large  number  of  South  American  states  and 
of  European  nations  which  had  been  neu- 
tral during  the  war.  On  the  whole,  this 
movement  might  be  described  as  a  r,evolt  of 
the  small  nations  against  the  large,  with  the 
recognition  that  many  of  the  small  states 
had  been  neutrals  during  the  recent  war. 

What  the  Assembly  desired  was  to  take 
control  of  the  League  away  from  the, Coun- 
cil, which  was  in  fact  controlled  by  France 
and  Great  Britain  with  the  aid  of  Belgium 
and  Greece.  It  desired  to  vest  complete 
power  with  the  larger  body  and  to  use  this 
power  to  admit  forthwith  all  the  enemy 
states,  which  had  been  defeated  in  the  recent 
war,  Germany  first  of  all,  with  the  full  rec- 
ognition that  such  a  course  would  greatly 
add  to  the  voting  strength  of  the  smaller 
states.  It  had  a9  further  items  in  its  pro- 
gram the  adoption  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, the  prompt  disarmament  of  all  nations, 
the  British  at  sea  and  the  French  on  land, 
and  beyond  this  it  looked  to  the  redrafting 
of  international  law  covering  blockades  and 
sea  law  generally. 

This  program  instantly  abolished  the 
privileged  situation  of  the  great  powers  who 
had  defeated  Germany.  It  took  control  of 
the  League  away  from  the  Council ;  that  is, 
from  France  and  Great  Britain.  It  struck 
at  British  sea  power  and  French  military 
strength.  It  brought  Germany  into  the 
League,  while  she  was  still  unrepentant  and 
had  made  no  serious  effort  to  meet  the  just 
demands  of  the  French  for  reparation.  It 
passed  a  sponge  over  the  war  and  it  auto- 
matically deprived  the  great  powers- of  the 
precise  advantages  the  League  had  been  de- 
signed to  preserve  for  them. 

Inevitably  the  large  powers  resisted,  and 
their  control  of  the  Council  enabled  them  to 
block  the  various  proposals  of  the  Assembly, 
but  even  here  they  were  obliged  to  consent 
to  many  concessions  and  to  agree  to  permit 
the  whole  matter  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  next 
session  of  the  League,  while  Argentina  cre- 
ated a  sensation  by  quitting  the  conference, 
because  its  proposals,  which  were  the  pro- 
posals of  the  smaller  powers,  were  not  imme- 
diately acted  upon.  Canada,  on  her  part, 
voiced  with  startling  frankness  many  of  the 
suspicions  and  apprehensions  existing  in  the 
United  States. 

Meantime,  at  the  precise  moment  when 
the  Geneva  Conference  met,  the  European 
stage  was  filled  with  the  shadows  of  great 
events.     In  Greece   the  plebiscite,   following 


the  election,  was  resulting  in  the  recall  of 
King  Constantine  and  the  destruction  of  all 
the  arrangements  made  at  Paris  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  Near  East.  In  Russia 
the  Bolshevist  leaders  were  consolidating 
their  recent  victory,  not  alone  over  Wrangel, 
but  over  the  whole  western  world,  repre- 
sented by  the  League  of  Nations,  and  pre- 
paring to  resume  their  attack  upon  their 
western  enemies.  While  Geneva  offered  the 
opportunity  to  President  Wilson  to  mediate 
between  the  Armenians  and  Kemal,  Bolshe- 
vist forces  were  erecting  an  Armenian  state 
at  Erivan. 

In  Anatolia,  Greek  and  Turkish  forces 
were  engaged  in  hostilities.  In  all  of  old 
Turkey  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  anarchy  and  bloodshed  were  reported. 
Between  London  and  Paris  there  persisted 
the  old  quarrel  as  to  the  right  policy  with 
respect  of  Russia,  with  respect  of  Germany. 
D'Annunzio  threatened  war  at  Fiume  and 
Zellgouski  planned  conquest  from  Vilna. 
While  the  Geneva  Conference  debated  the 
relative  rights  of  Assembly  and  Council,  war 
was  in  the  making  or  in  progress  from  the 
Baltic  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  from 
Siberia  to  Smyrna.  Moreover,  while  Ge- 
neva was  talking,  the  Foreigrf  Offices  of  half 
a  dozen  European  powers  were  acting  all 
over  the  world  without  regard  to  the  League 
of  Nations. 

In  theory  the  League  of  Nations,  as  con- 
ceived at  Paris,  should  have  been  able  to 
grasp  and  solve  the  great  problems  and  the 
constituent  nations  should  have  acted  in  con- 
cert to  restore  order  under  justice  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia.  In  practise,  Geneva  could  only 
turn  its  back  upon  the  great  issues  or  deal 
with  them  alone  in  anodyne  resolutions.  Nor 
was  the  situation  improved  by  the  fact  that, 
so  far  from  being  united  in  opinion  and  in 
decision,  Geneva  was  disclosed  not  alone 
paralyzed  but  divided  in  the  presence  of  a 
world  crisis. 

III.    The  Results 

In  the  end  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Geneva 
episode  clearly  established  two  things  : 
First,  that  the  League  of  Nations  as  organ- 
ized at  Paris  cannot  successfully  function  as 
an  association  to  prevent  wars,  to  promote 
useful  international  cooperation;  secondly, 
that  unless  the  United  States  not  alone  gives 
its  support  to  the  League,  but  insists  upon  a 
totally  different  orientation  of  the  whole 
League  activity,    the   experiment   is   doomed, 
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and  will  succumb  as  did  the  wholly  similar 
experiment  of  the  Holy  Alliance  a  century 
ago. 

The  Holy  Alliance  died  in  the  attempt  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  by .  a  com- 
bination of  powers,  recently  victorious  in  a 
world  struggle,  mutually  jealous  and  indi- 
vidually having  totally  different  interests  at 
heart.  In  practise  the  constituent  powers 
were  unable  to  agree  in  any  specific  case 
where  combined  action  seemed  necessary, 
and  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna — like  that 
of  Versailles  —  had  established  conditions 
which  could  not  endure  unless  they  were 
buttressed  by  force,  situations  arrived  with 
great  rapidity  in  which  combined  action  was 
necessary. 

Thus  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  assigned 
Belgium  to  Holland,  but  the-  Belgian  people 
refused  to  accept  this  condition  and  revolted 
and  in  their  revolt  they  were  supported  by 
the  French,  recently  the  vanquished  of  the 
Napoleonic  War.  Yet  the  British  declined 
to  support  the  Dutch  claim,  the  Russians 
did  not  act,  the  Austrians  and  the  Prussians 
were  powerless.  And  the  Belgian  episode 
was  but  the  first  in  the  long  series  which 
continued  to  modify  the  Vienna  settlement. 
Presently  Britain  and  France  were  fighting 
Russia;  Austria  and  Prussia  were  fighting 
each  other,  while  Italy  fought  Austria  first 
in  alliance  with  France  and  then  in  associa- 
tion with  Prussia. 

To-day  a  very  great  divergence  of  interest 
and,  therefore,  of  policy  has  already  taken 
place  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
between  France  and  Italy,  between  Italy 
and  Great  Britain.  This  divergence  of 
opinion  and  of  policy  has  already  resulted 
in  the  substantial  wrecking  of  the  Paris  set- 
tlement of  the  Turkish  Question,  contained 
in  the  Treaty  of  Sevres.  It  is  disclosed  in 
the  whole  progress  of  the  Polish  Question. 
It  is  exposed  in  the  Russian  Question. 

All  effort  to  deal  with  the  Russian  Ques- 
tion, the  Polish  Question,  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion came  to  nothing  at  Geneva  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  interests  of  the  great 
powers  conflicted  and  each  power  pursued 
its  national  policy  in  the  League  quite  a9 
much  as  out  of  it  and  sought  to  use  the 
League  itself  as  a  means  to  further  its  own 
or  defeat  its  rival's  end.  The  appeal  to  the 
United  States  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the 
Armenians  was  no  more  than  the  confession 
of  bankruptcy  of  the  League  in  the  face  of 
Anglo-French  rivalry  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
The  attempt  to  despatch  a  handful  of  neu- 


tral troops  to  dispose  of  the  Polish-Lithua- 
nian quarrel  was  eloquent  testimony  to 
similar  failures  in  the  North  resulting  from 
Anglo-French  clashes  in  all  the  Baltic 
lands. 

Had  the  United  States  been  represented  at 
Geneva  it  might  have  supported  the  British 
view  against  the  French  or  the  French 
against  the  British,  but  patently  it  could 
have  h#d  no  policy  of  its  own  with  respect, 
say,^  of  the  Vilna  dispute.  In  Lithuania, 
as  in  Armenia,  the  real  issue  is  between 
French  and  British  policy,  although  in  the 
one  case  the  rights  of  the  Armenians  and 
the  claims  of  the  Turks  are  involved,  while 
in  the  other  the  apparent  difficulty  is  be- 
tween the  Lithuanians  and  the  Poles.  If 
the  Lithuanians  get  Vilna  a  railway  line  will 
be  opened  between  Germany  and  Russia  and 
the  extension  of  German  activity  into  Bol- 
shevist Russia  will  be  made  possible.  If  the 
Poles  keep  Vilna,  the  Germans  and  Bolshe- 
vists will  be  separated.  The  British  are 
willing  that  the  Germans  should  expand  into 
Russia ;  should  have  the  chance  to  remake 
themselves  economically  by  developing  Rus- 
sia. The  French  are  not,  because  what 
means  profit  for  British  industry  and  com- 
merce may  mean  ruin  for  Poland  and  ulti- 
mate insecurity  for  France. 

Exactly  in  the  same  way,  had  we  been 
represented  in  Geneva,  we  should  have  been 
called  upon  to  decide  between  the  British 
and  the  French  as  to  the  wise  policy  to  pur- 
sue with  respect  of  Russia.  Britain  would 
recognize  the  Lenine  government  and  open 
the  way  to  trade.  France  would  not.  On 
the  whole,  our  policy  has  tended  toward  the 
French  rather  than  the  British,  but  to  what 
extent  is  the  country  now  ready  to  go  on 
this  line?  In  the  same  way  we  should  have 
had  to  vote  with  Britain  to  admit  Germany 
to  the  League  of  Nations  or  with  France  to 
exclude.  And  here  our  view  inclines  toward 
the  British.  But  if  we  exposed  France  to 
new  dangers  by  insisting  upon  the  admis- 
sion of  Germany,  would  we  not  be  doubly 
bound  to  stand  with  France  in  case  of  any 
German  attack?  Would  we  not  be  morally 
bound  to  support  Poland  by  arms  and  men 
if,  as  a  consequence  of  our  vote,  Germany 
obtained  contact  with  Russia  and  later  re- 
newed the  old  policy  of  Polish  partition? 

In  sum,  and  thi9  is  the  point  which  seems 
to  me  most  important  for  Americans  to  con- 
sider, the  Geneva  Conference  disclosed  ex- 
actly the  same  forces  in  operation  as  were 
encountered  in  Paris,  wherever  the  question 
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of  territories  or  national  rivalries  were  con- 
cerned. Whichever  way  one  turned  one 
was  bound  to  perceive  that  the  United 
States,  were  it  represented,  would  have  been 
obliged  to  back  one  nation  against  another, 
to  support  the  interests  of  one  people  at  the 
peril  of  those  of  another,  without  the 
smallest  advantage  to  the  United  States,  but 
rather  with  a  manifest  increase  in  the  respon- 
sibilities and  liabilities  of  our  own  country. 
Nor  was  there  the  smallest  reason  to  believe 
that  in  any  case  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  fix  upon  the  single  right 
course,  since  such  a  course  was  almost  in- 
variably lacking. 

IV.    The  Future 

What,  then,  is  one  to  say  of  the  future 
prospects  of  the  League  of  Nations,  follow- 
ing the  Geneva  experience?  Just  this,  it 
seems  to  me.  Again,  as  at  Paris  and  since 
Paris,  there  has  been  demonstrated  the  im- 
possibility of  creating  an  international  ma- 
chine and  expecting  it  to  function  when  it 
is  condemned  to  deal  with  two  mutually 
exclusive  tasks.  The  whole  history  of  pre- 
vious experiments  conforms  to  the  recent 
experience.  A  treaty  of  peace  is  one  of  the 
most  ephemeral  of  all  things.  Its  disinte- 
gration begins  at  the  moment  it  is  signed.  It 
is  no  more  than  a  temporary  expedient  to 
abolish  the  intolerable  condition  of  war. 
The  real  adjustment  is  a  matter  of  years. 

Nor  is  an  alliance  a  more  permanent  cir- 
cumstance. Nations  unite  in  the  presence  of 
a  common  peril  to  abolish  that  danger  and, 
the  danger  abolished,  resume  their  freedom, 
which  means  that  they  revert  to  their  former 
rivalries,  jealousies,  competitions  —  in  a 
word,  to  the  pursuit  of  their  own  national 
aims.  A  momentary  glance  backward  at  the 
names  of  the  partners  Britain  has  had  in  her 
long  history  and  her  many  wars  discloses 
the  truth  of  this,  just  as  the  briefest  exam- 
ination of  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury discloses  the  impermanence  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

It  follows,  then,  that  any  international 
association  based  upon  the  assumption  of  the 
immutability  of  the  decisions  of  a  peace  con- 
gress and  upon  the  durability  of  existing 
alliances  must  collapse  with  these  perishable 
pillars  upon  which  it  rests.  The  League  of 
Nations  was  constructed  upon  the  theory 
that  the  Versailles  Treaty  was  not  only 
righteous  altogether,  but  capable  of  eterniza- 
tion,    and    the    second    assumption    that    the 


Anglo  -  French  -  American  -  Italian  -Japanese 
Alliance  was  immortal.  In  practise,  what 
happened  after  1815  has  once  more  happened 
after  1918,  and  in  less  than  two  years  since 
the  Paris  Conference  it  has  been  disclosed 
that  neither  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  nor 
the  anti-German  alliance  can  endure. 

Yet  while  the  Geneva  gathering  was  fail- 
ing and  losing  control  of  the  helm  of  world 
affairs,  it  was  taking  the  first  steps  toward 
the  opening  of  an  international  discussion 
of  subjects  which  have  an  intimate  relation 
to  world  peace,  namely,  the  creation  of  a 
court  of  arbitration,  the  remaking  of  inter- 
national law,  practically  destroyed  by  the 
recent  conflict,  and  the  question  of  disarma- 
ment. In  a  word,  it  Was  undertaking  to  deal 
with  a  whole  range  of  subjects  which  may 
be  classified  as  legal,  rather  than  economic 
or  political,   much   less   territorial. 

If  the  League  of  Nations  has  broken 
down,  and  I  think  it  has,  as  a  conception 
of  a  superstate,  as  an  international  body  to 
replace  national  institutions,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  nationalism  shows  itself  once 
more,  as  always  in  the  past,  incapable  of 
surrendering  its  prerogatives,  it  does  not  yet 
follow  that  the  League  or  some  extension 
or  outgrowth  of  it — or  some  substitute  for 
it — may  not  take  up  the  work  of  interna- 
tional conciliation  at  the  point  where  the  last 
Hague  Conference  left  it  and  proceed  to  re- 
create or  expand  The  Hague  Tribunal,  add 
to  its  authority,  its  dignity,  codify  the  laws 
which   it  shall   interpret. 

Paris  demonstrated  that  no  nation  will 
surrender  the  claims  it  holds  to  be  just  be- 
cause of  an  adverse  decision  by  other  nations, 
save  only  as  it  is  coerced  or  rewarded.  We 
persuaded  the  French  to  abandon  the  Rhine 
barrier  only  by  guaranteeing  to  protect  them 
against  Germany.  We  failed  utterly  to  per- 
suade the  Italians  to  abandon  Fiume,  be- 
cause we  had  nothing  to  offer  of  equal  value. 
We  promised  the  Rumanians  the  protection 
of  our  fleets  and  armies  for  their  frontiers 
provided  they  would  let  us,  in  company  with 
the  other  great  powers,  regulate  the  treat- 
ment of  their  minorities,  and  they  refused 
and  quit  the  Peace  Conference. 

Geneva  demonstrated  that  the  League  of 
Nations,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  still 
dominated  by  the  consequences  of  the  recent 
war.  It  remains  the  executive  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  It  revealed  the  further  fact 
that  the  League  of  Nations  is  powerless  in 
the  presence  of  real  questions,  such  as  the 
Russian   or    the   Turkish,    because    it    has    no 
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power  of  its  own  and  the  constituent  nations 
will  not  supply  their  own  troops  to  carry 
out  decisions  which  carry  no  benefit  for  their 
own  nations.  In  the  League  or  out,  the 
United  States  would  not  consent  to  send 
thousands  of  its  sons  to  Armenia  or  Volhynia 
to  defend  Armenians  against  Turks  or  Poles 
against   Bolshevists. 

But  every  nation  in  the  world  is  inter- 
ested and  concerned  in  the  establishment  of 
a  court  of  arbitration,  in  the  rewriting  of 
international  law,  in  the  regulation  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals  in  war  a9  of  the  small 
states  in  peace.  All  the  objections  raised  in 
the  United  States  Senate  against  the  League 
of  Nations  disappear  when  the  function  of 
that  body  is  limited  to  the  provision  of  a 
court  of  resort  and  the  adjustment  of  inter- 
national relations  by  law.  Already  in  The 
Hague  Conferences  American  policy  has 
been  revealed  unmistakably. 

The  reservations  which  the  Senate  added 
to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  protected  the 
United  States  from  an  invasion  of  its  rights 
by  other  nations,  but  they  did  not  estop  the 
United  States  representatives  in  the  League 
from  interfering  with  the  rights  of  other  na- 
tions. It  was  the  view  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Covenant  might  give  the'  other  powers 
a  chance  to  invade  our  rights,  but  it  was  the 
fact  of  Paris  that  we  undertook  to  invade 
the  rights  of  the  Italians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Rumanians,  the  Serbs,  the  French,  to  impose 
our  view  of  their  necessities  upon  them.  Had 
we  gone  to  Geneva  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, we  should  have  been  unable  to  con- 
tribute to  saving  the  League  itself.  For 
the  fate  of  the  League  is  locked  up  in  the 
constitution  under  which  it  operates. 

If  the  League  continues  to  be  hampered 
by  the  ball  and  chain  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, if  it  continues  to  be  the  battleground 
of  rival  national  policies,  if  its  field  of  opera- 
tions is  prescribed  as  that  of  provinces,  ter- 
ritories, economic  privileges,  then  at  the  least 
it  seems  foredoomed,  like  the  Holy  Alliance, 
and  its  fate  appears  already  written  in  its 
short,  but  by  no  means  simple,  annals;  but 
if  it  is  freed  from  a  task  of  world  regula- 
tion, from  the  conception  of  the  superstate, 
and  becomes  the  adjunct  of  international 
arbitration,  there  remain  real  possibilities  for 
service. 

And  precisely  thi*9  is  the  conception  Ameri- 
can people  have  really  had  for  the  League 
from  the  outset.  Confused  by  the  Paris 
events,  bewildered  and  disgusted  by  much 
that  has  happened  since,  they  retain  a  very 


real  hope  to  see  something  done  to  make 
war  less  likely,  to  see  the  most  that  can 
possibly  be  accomplished  achieved  with 
American  participation.  But  not  at  the 
price  of  European  adventures  or  entangle- 
ments. And  the  chief  value  of  Geneva  is 
the  demonstration  that  even  such  entangle- 
ments do  not  promote  peace,  cannot  promote 
it  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 

At  Paris  we  established  a  "Wilson  line" 
between  Jugoslavia  and  Italy;  we  insisted 
upon  an  "ethnic  line"  between  Poland  and 
Russia ;  we  opposed  the  allocation  of  Thrace 
to  Greece.  But  we  were  not  prepared  to 
undertake  to  maintain  those  lines  by  force, 
and,  while  we  were  earnestly  championing 
these  respective  settlements  in  the  name  of 
abstract  justice,  the  several  European  powers 
were  engaged  in  using  the  issues  involved 
to  serve  their  own  interests,  which  were,  on 
the  whole,  legitimate,  let  us  concede.  In 
the  end,  the  "Wilson  line,"  like  the  "ethnic 
line,"  disappeared,  the  first  as  the  result  of 
peaceful  bargain,  the  second  as  a  consequence 
of  actual  war,  while  Greece  received  Thrace 
in  return  for  concessions  made  to  Italy  in 
Asia  Minor  and  engagements  undertaken 
with  other  European  states.  Our  interven- 
tion made  us  enemies  in  Poland,  in  Italy,  and 
in  Greece;  it  did  not  make  us  friends  in 
Russia,  since  our  proposals  were  rejected, 
nor  did  it  help  with  the  Southern  Slavs, 
because  our  failure  to  support  principles  with 
force  left  the  Slavs  with  no  alternative  but 
to  surrender  as  to   Fiume  in  the  end. 

By  intervening  to  prevent  the  French  from 
holding  the  Rhine  barrier  we  incurred  an 
obligation  to  defend  France  against  Ger- 
many. Since  we  have  declined  to  recognize 
that  obligation,  France  insists  that  she  has 
regained  freedom  to  hold  the  Rhine,  but 
Germany  has  been  encouraged  to  resist 
France  and  to  reckon  on  American  support 
against  France.  We  have  declined  to  recog- 
nize Rumanian  possession  of  Bessarabia,  thus 
incurring  Rumanian  resentment;  but  Ruma- 
nia, with  British,  French,  and  Italian  con- 
sent, holds  Bessarabia,  and  our  intervention 
merely  served  to  keep  alive  Russian  claims 
for  the  future. 

At  Paris  we  gave  the  world  to  understand 
that  we  would  take  the  mandates  for  Con- 
stantinople and  for  Armenia,  but  in  the  end 
we  declined  both,  and  the  chaos  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  some  degree  at  least,  results  from 
our  intermixture  with  the  situation.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  undertaken  to  draw  the 
frontiers  of  Armenia,  but  what  more  ironical 
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circumstance  is  there  than  the  fact  that 
within  the  frontiers  he  will  draw  exists  only 
a  surviving  remnant  of  the  Armenian  people, 
afflicted  alike  by  overpowering  Bolshevist 
and  Turkish  invasion? 

And  all  the  reservations  which  the  Senate, 
in  its  wisdom,  appended  to  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  would  not  in  the  least  interfere 
with  a  repetition  of  all  these  intermixtures 
with  European  and  Asiatic  affairs,  which 
would  bind  us  in  all  ways,  save  legally,  to 
active  participation  in  military  defense  and 
financial  support  of  decisions  reached  as  a 
consequence  of  our  participation.  And  in 
practise  this  means  the  sacrifice  of  blood  and 
treasure.  Nor  have  any  of  these  invasions 
materially  or  even  usefully  promoted  the 
cause  of  world  peace. 

V.    Arbitration  and  Regulation 

I  should,  perhaps,  ask  the  pardon  of  my 
readers  for  so  extended  a  discussion,  yet  the 
fact  is  that  for  all  the  months  since,  as  well 
as  during,  the  Peace  Conference  I  have  been 
writing  month  by  month  of  the  progress  of 
events  in  Europe,  and  now,  at  the  moment 
when  the  Geneva  Conference  has,  so  to 
speak,  put  all  the  cards  upon  the  table,  I 
cannot  forbear  to  present  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  that  session  and  from  previous 
events. 

Actually,  after  more  than  two  years  of 
debate,  investigation,  experience,  the  ques- 
tion has  narrowed  down  to  the  issue  between 
regulation  and  arbitration.  Mr.  Wilson's 
conception  at  Paris  was  of  world  regulation 
through  the  League  of  Nations,  but  this 
conception  rested  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  peoples  and  the  governments  controlled 
by  the  peoples  were  both  ready  to  sacrifice 
national  interests  and  national  policies  upon 
the  altar  of  world  peace  and,  at  the  same 
time,  prepared  to  undertake  the  burden  of 
military  as  well  as  financial  operations  to 
impose  decisions  reached  in  the  League,  but 
opposed  by  unreconciled  races. 

But  at  Paris  and  since  Paris,  this  enor- 
mous assumption  has  been  proven  unfounded. 
The  several  nations  of  the  world,  the  various 
peoples,  were  not  and  are  not  willing  to 
sacrifice  interests,  which  amount  in  their 
view,  in  many  instances,  to  self-preservation, 
to  decisions  of  the  League.  Nor  are  they 
prepared  to  supply  armies  or  treasures  to 
bring  order  in  Russia  or  in  Armenia.  The 
whole  noble  conception  of  a  World  Parlia- 
ment and   of   the  "federation  of   man"   has 


been  bedeviled  by  the  special  interests  of 
various  countries,  by  the  policies  of  alliances 
in  Europe.  Moreover,  the  United  States 
has  displayed  exactly  the  same  solicitude  for 
American  rights  in  its  insistence  upon  reser- 
vations which  exclude  American  rights  from 
foreign  invasion,  but,  unfortunately,  from 
my  point-  of  view,  do  not  prevent  the  United 
States,  through  its  representatives  in  the 
League,  from  invading  the  rights  of  the 
other  nations. 

The  experiment  of  world  regulation  has 
broken  down  because  the  regulation,  follow- 
ing closely  upon  war,  has  necessarily  been 
undertaken  in  the  interests  of  particular  na- 
tions, with  the  purpose  to  preserve  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  on  the  terri- 
torial side.  It  has  broken  down  because  it 
was  founded  upon  the  conception  of  an  old- 
fashioned  alliance  for  the  purposes  of  old- 
fashioned  alliances;  to  insure  the  safety  and 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  partners  and 
to  restrain  the  equally  strong  aspirations  of 
other  nations.  It  has  broken  down  as  the 
Concert  of  Europe  broke  down  in  the  case 
of  the  Eastern  Question,  for  example,  be- 
cause inevitably  now  as  then  the  question 
at  issue  has  been  approached,  not  upon  its 
merits,  but  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  inter- 
ests of  the  larger  nations.  And  the  situation 
has  been  complicated  by  the  weakening  of 
the  major  alliance  itself,  owing  to  the  clash 
between  British  and  French  interests  all  over 
the  world. 

After  Geneva,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
problem  must  be  patent.  The  decision  must 
be  between  "scrapping"  the  League  alto- 
gether and  rescuing  it  from  the  morass  of 
territorial  and  political  disputes  and  trans- 
forming it  into  a  conference,  association, 
international  forum,  if  one  please,  in  which 
can  be  debated  those  principles  of  law  and 
of  practice  which  may  put  international  law 
on  a  sounder  basis,  and,  in  addition,  expand- 
ing the  court  of  international  arbitration 
and  giving  to  that  court  every  possible  sanc- 
tion of  dignity  and  authority. 

The  necessity  and  the  possibility  of  inter- 
national cooperation  to  prevent  war  remains 
a9  great  as  in  1918.  In  point  of  fact  it  has 
increased  rather  than  diminished.  Actual 
isolation,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, seems  impossible,  or,  if  not  actually 
impossible,  fraught  with  great  dangers  and 
carrying  with  it  obvious  reproach  and  hu- 
miliation. But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  Is 
a  supreme  necessity  now  to  recognize  the 
inevitable  limitations  to  such  cooperation,  to 
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perceive  the  fatal  consequences  of  under- 
taking too  much. 

In  the  United  States  the  period  of  parti- 
sanship, so  far  as  the  League  is  concerned, 
is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Personalities, 
too,  have  been  removed  from  the  discussion. 
What  remains  is  the  obvious  necessity  to 
formulate  a  program  in  which  the  United 
States  can  cooperate  with  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world  in  preventing  war  and  pro- 
moting, not  alone  peace,  but  friendship.  The 
future  of  the  League  of  Nations  or,  if  one 
prefer,  the  ideal  which  lies  behind  the 
League,  is  henceforth  to  be  determined  in 
Washington,  not  in  Geneva. 

In  the  last  ten  days  I  have  been  at  Wash- 
ington and  have  talked  with  not  a  few  of 
the  men  who  in  the  Senate  will  share  in 
the  making  of  American  policy  in  the  next 
administration.  With  few  exceptions,  I  find 
that  the  Geneva  Conference  has  confirmed 
all  the  doubts  and  apprehensions  of  the 
earlier  debates.  I  find  the  general  decision 
that  peace  must  now  be  had  with  Germany, 
not   through    amending   the   Treaty   of   Ver- 


sailles by  reservation,  but  by  resolution ;  that 
is,  that  a  separate  peace  must  be  made.  I 
find  equally  strong  the  conviction  that  mem- 
bership in  the  League  of  Nations,  as  at 
present  constituted,  is  impossible ;  that, 
affirmatively  and  negatively,  the  United 
States  must  not  be  involved  in  the  disputes 
having  to  do  with  frontiers  and  territories 
in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa. 

What  survives  is  the  desire  to  share  in 
some  fashion  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
international  conferences  which  deal  with 
those  questions  having  general  application 
without  special  and  national  angles — in  a 
word,  those  questions  which  have  to  do  with 
principles  rather  than  provinces  or  frontiers. 
But  whether  it  is  possible  now  to  achieve 
this  end  through  American  participation  in 
the  League,  under  specific  limitations,  or 
whether  this  end  is  now  attainable  only  by 
seeking  the  creation  of  some  new  association, 
remains  problematical,  and  in  this  direction 
the  debate  is  drifting,  with  the  unmistakable 
trend  in  the  direction  of  some  new  associa- 
tion. 
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THE  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK 

FOR  1921 

Forecasts  of  the  Trade  Depression,  Prices,  and  Wages 

IN  the  confused  and  anxious  period  that  is  confronting  industry  in  America,  due  to  the 
slowing-up  of  trade  and  the  sudden  drop  in  the  prices  of  goods  held  for  sale — a  drop 
estimated,  in  December,  to  amount  to  $3,000,000,000 — it  is  of  particular  interest  to  have 
the  judgment  of  wise  and  experienced  business  men  and  other  acute  observers  as  to  the 
probable  course  of  prices,  trade  depression,  and  wages  in  the  immediate  future.  We  have 
asked  a  number  of  gentlemen,  including  captains  of  industry  and  more  academic  students 
as  well,  to  give  brief  answers  to  the  following  questions,   their  replies  being  printed  below: 

First:  Is  IQ2I  to  be  a  year  of  acute  industrial  depression  and  great  suffering, 
or  will  current  readjustment  soon  merge  into  normal  times? 

Second:  Are  prices  on  their  way  to  or  near  pre-war  levels,  or  will  they  halt 
considerably  above  such  levels? 

Third:  Will  reductions  of  wage  costs  follow  reductions  in  cost  of  living  at 
some  reasonable  interval? 


Professor  Irving  Fisher 

(Department    of    Political    Economy, 
Yale  University) 

NOW  that  prices  have  fallen,  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  opinion  that  they  are 
destined  to  continue  falling  until  they  have 
reached  the  pre-war  level. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is  the 
slightest  chance  of  this  happening  within  any 
foreseeable  time.  There  are  two  causes 
which  have  produced  a  permanent  dislocation 
in  the  price  level.  One  is  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  of  1914,  with  its  later  amend- 
ments; and  the  other  the  importation  of  a 
billion  dollars  of  gold  during  the  war. 

The  first  event  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
war,  although  the  exigencies  of  war  finance 
made  full  use  of  the  expansiveness  made  avail- 
able by  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

It  was  this  double  inflation  which  raised 
prices  so  rapidly  in  the  last  five  years,  and 
there  is  no  corresponding  deflation  in  sight. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Act,  with  its  expansion 
of  credit  far  beyond  the  possibilities  of  the 
old  national  banking  system,  is  surely  with 
us  to  stay;  and,  while  foreign  nations  may 
gradually  withdraw  a  part  of  the  gold  which 
we  have  acquired  because  of  the  war,  their 
finances  are  in  such  a  state,  because  of  the 
great  costliness  of  the  war,  that  this  with- 
drawal of  gold  must  be  spread  over  decades 
or  .generations. 


The  truth  is  that  the  recent  recession  of 
prices  is  not  the  beginning  of  any  general 
deflation,  but  only  the  rebound  always  inci- 
dent to  the  credit  cycle  after  a  period  of  rapid 
inflation.  In  other  words,  we  are  passing 
through  a  crisis. 

Judging  from  the  indications,  best  inter- 
preted by  Professor  Persons,  of  the  Harvard 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  the  pendulum 
has  swung  about  to  the  limit  and  is  now 
pausing  before  beginning,  in  the  spring,  a 
backward  swing. 

We  may  therefore  expect  hard  times  and 
business  depression  only  through  the  winter 
and,  in  less  degree,  in.  the  spring.  In  its  lat- 
ter half,  at  least,  1921  should  be  a  year  of 
prosperity. 

The  readjustments  of  wages  usually  fol- 
low the  price  swing,  but  with  a  considerable 
lag  behind.  In  the  present  instance  the  re- 
adjustment is  complicated  by  the  immigration 
situation,  and  I  would  not  like  to  express 
any  definite  opinion  as  to  the  future  behavior 
of  wages  without  giving  the  matter  much 
more  study. 


Warren  M.   Persons 

(Professor  of  Economic^. 
Harvard  University) 

A  forecast  of  general  business  conditions 
in  1921  is  a  forecast  of  the  prospective  busi- 
ness cycle ;   it  is  not  a  forecast  of   long-time 
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tendencies.  It  depends,  therefore,  upon  an 
analysis  of  those  economic  factors  which  we 
judge  wTill  be  most  influential  in  moulding 
affairs  in  the  next  two  to  four  years,  rather 
than  of  the  more  fundamental  factors  which 
may  be  expected  to  register  their  effects  over 
a  period  of  ten  to  fifteen  years*  or  longer. 

To  prophesy  concerning  industrial  activity, 
prices,  and  wages  in  1921  is  to  estimate  the 
length  and  intensity  of  the  present  phase  of 
the  business  cycle — depression — and  the 
probable  nature  of  the  next  phase — business 
revival.  A  conclusion  as  to  these  points  is 
the  main  basis  for  predictions  relating  to, 
first,  speculation  and  the  course  of  security 
prices ;  second,  business  activity  and  the  course 
of  commodity  prices  and  wages;  and  third, 
banking  and  short-time  interest  rates. 

An  industrial  crisis  (or  downward  turn  in 
business  activity  and  wholesale  commodity 
prices)  occurred  last  April.  The  subsequent 
business  unsettlement  and  recession  in  com- 
modity prices  have  now  continued  for  nine 
months.  In  pre-war  times  the  corresponding 
phase  of  the  business  cycle  lasted  ten  to  six- 
teen months  before  it  was  replaced  by  busi- 
ness revival.  Judging  by  pre-war  experience, 
therefore,  it  is  probable  (as  has  been  stated  in 
the  Harvard  Advance  Letters  and  Review  of 
Economic  Statistics)  that  business  revival  will 
begin  between  February  and  July  or,  to  pick 
a  single  month,  in  April,  1921.  With  this 
date  in  mind,  let  us  consider  the  three  ques- 
tions proposed  by  the  Reviewt  of  Reviews. 

First,  the  opening  months  of  1921  will 
probably  be  months  of  industrial  depression, 
some  unemployment,  decreased  wages,  in- 
creased commercial  failures,  lower  retail 
prices,  reduced  imports,  an  easier  money  mar- 
ket, and  increasing  security  prices.  In  the 
spring,  however,  industrial  depression  will  be 
replaced  by  revival.  An  early  revival  of  in- 
dustry is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  physi- 
cal volume  of  production  of  both  manufac- 
tures and  mining  in  the  United  States  was 
considerably  lower  in  1919  (and  probably  in 
1920)  than  in  1916,  1917,  and  1918.  Pres- 
ent stocks  of  goods,  therefore,  are  probably 
not  large.  The  establishment  of  a  sound 
basis  for  financing  the  export  of  our  raw 
materials  to  Europe  would  hasten  our  in- 
dustrial readjustment. 

Second,  commodity  prices  will  probably 
halt  considerably  above  their  pre-war  levels. 
The  price  index  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  based  on  over  300  raw 
and  manufactured  commodities,  was  225  in 
November,    compared    with    100    in    1913; 


Bradstreet's  index,  based  mainly  on  grain, 
meat,  cotton,  wool,  metals,  hides,  and 
leather,  was  148  on  December  1,  compared 
with  100  in  1913.  The  wholesale  prices  of 
highly  fabricated  commodities,  such  as  cloths 
and  clothing,  lumber  and  building  materials, 
and  housefurnishing  goods,  are  much  above 
the  average  for  all  commodities;  and  raw  ma- 
terials, such  as  farm  products  and  metals, 
are  much  below  the  general  average.  A  num- 
ber of  important  raw  materials,  such  as  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  leather,  are  selling  much  below 
recent  costs  of  production,  and  probably  be- 
low the  costs  that  will  rule  next  year,  even 
with  considerably  reduced  wages.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  wholesale  prices  of  some  com- 
modities have  reached  bottom,  that  for  other 
commodities  concessions  in  prices  will  be 
made  during  the  winter  by  manufacturers 
who  desire  to  keep  their  plants  running,  and 
that  retail  prices,  especially  of  highly  fabri- 
cated articles,  will  recede  from  present  levels. 
The  passage  of  a  soldiers'  bonus  bill  and  the 
issue  of  Government  bonds  to  finance  the 
payments  would  probably  lead  to  credit  and 
price  inflation. 

Third,  since  1916  wages  in  manufactur- 
ing establishments  have  advanced  as  promptly 
and  to  a  somewhat  greater  degree  than  has 
the  cost  of  living.  With  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  living,  employers  will 
have  a  strong  case  for  reducing  wages.  In 
spite  of  the  resistance  that  will  be  offered  by 
organized  labor,  it  is  probable  that  there  will 
be  an  appreciable  reduction   in  wages. 


Elbert  H.    Gary 

(Chairman   of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
United    States    Steel    Corporation) 

Answering  your  three  questions,  I  beg  to 
express  my  opinion  as  follows : 

The  year  1921  will  not  be  a  period  of  acute 
industrial  depression.  It  is  a  time  for  the 
exercise  of  caution,  wisdom,  and  courage. 
The  state  of  mind  indulged  by  business  men 
generally  will  have  a  decided  influence.  The 
opportunities  for  future  economic  success  are 
pronounced.  If  any  other  country  can  avoid 
insolvency,  our  country  can  prosper,  for  we 
possess  the  necessary  resources  and  undoubted 
ability. 

Readjustments  are  not  in  all  respects  pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily,  because  of  the  indiffer- 
ence or  defiance  of  certain  business  men — 
including  particularly  retailers  or  middlemen 
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in  some  lines,  whose  selling  prices  are  much 
higher  than  they  ought  to  be.  But  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  is  controlling  the  situa- 
tion, and  we  should  return  to  reasonable  and 
normal  conditions  at  least  within  six  months, 
and  probably  sooner. 

Prices  are  on  their  way  toward  pre-war 
levels,  but  they  probably  will  not  in  the  near 
future,  if  ever,  return  to  the  pre-war  basis. 
This  question  will  be  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  fact  that  many  advances  in  prices  and 
rates  have  substantially  increased  in  other 
countries,  and  will  not  and  should  not  in 
many  important  particulars  return  to  those 
obtaining  prior  to  the  war. 

Reduction  of  wage  costs  will  follow  reduc- 
tions in  cost  of  living.  The  subject  should 
be  carefully  and  deliberately  considered  by 
employers  before  deciding  what  is  proper.  If 
employers  are  consistent  and  fair,  labor  gen- 
erally will  reciprocate.  I  would  urge  all  em- 
ployers to  bear  in  mind  constantly  that  the 
welfare  of  their  employees  is  a  matter  of  first 
importance.    . 


A.  Barton  Hepburn 

(Chairman    of   the   Advisory   Board, 
Chase  National  Bank,  New  York) 

The  year  1921  is  bound  to  be  a  period  of 
readjustment,  of  business  uncertainty,  with 
the  suffering  that  comes  from  unemployment, 
passing  dividends,  etc.,  and,  in  some  degree, 
business  failures. 

The  history  of  past  booms  and  depressions 
shows  that  our  present  experience  is  logical 
and  inevitable  and  necessary.  People  do  not 
remember;  they  do  not  learn  from  the  past, 
do  not  profit  from  experience.  One  year  ago 
everyone  was  helping  along  inflation,  blind 
to  the  inevitable  fall  in  prices.  They  bought 
beyond  their  needs  in  the  belief  that  they 
could  sell  at  advancing  prices.  Such  people 
need  a  lesson,  and  are  now  having  it.  Where 
people  make  mistakes  financially,  they  must 
suffer  financially. 

People  now  are  making  the  mistake  of  too 
great  curtailment,  just  as  they  made  the  mis- 
take of  too  great  expansion  when  prices  were 
advancing.  Wool  and  copper  are  down  to 
pre-war  prices.  Cotton  is  low  enough,  and 
retailers  ought  to  put  in  orders  for  goods 
made  from  basic  materials  which  have 
reached  bottom  prices  or  nearly  so.  There 
is  danger  that  goods  will  not  exist  sufficient 
to  meet  imperative  demands ;  and  in  that  case 


prices  might  advance.  What  we  need  is  an 
orderly  recession  and  not  an  experience  of 
ups  and  downs. 

If  the  cost  of  living  comes  down,  the  price 
of  labor  will  follow,  and  in  all  fairness  should 
recede  in  parallel  columns  with  the  cost  of 
what  labor  has  to  buy.  Labor  cost  will  be 
the  last  to  come  down,  and  may  not  reach  a 
pre-war  level.  Labor  is  intelligent  and 
realizes  the  situation,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
employees  of  many  plants  offering  to  accept 
a  reduction  in  order  that  plants  may  resume 
or  continue.  Of  the  wool  spindles,  40  per 
.  cent,  are  now  idle  and  have  been  for  some 
time.  Wool  costs  less  than  in  1914,  and  if 
retailers  would  place  orders  these  mills  could 
work  to  capacity,  especially  if  labor  would 
make  some  concessions  as  well.  I  do  not  look 
for  wholesale  or  horizontal  reductions  in  the 
price  of  labor.  Where  men  have  been  laid 
off  for  want  of  orders,  they  may  be  reem- 
ployed whenever  business  starts  up  at  a  lesser 
wage  scale. 

You  cannot  go  on  a  spree  without  suffer- 
ing in  the  cold  gray  dawn  of  the  morning 
after;  and  whether  our  suffering  be  limited 
to  the  morning  or  extend  till  the  evening,  de- 
pends upon  the  attitude  of  our  public.  If 
with  patience,  industry,  and,  above  all, 
economy,  they  will  pull  together,  the  period 
of  prosperity  which  is  inevitable  will  be  very 
much  hastened. 

The  country  as  a  whole  did  not  grow 
richer  from  1915  to  1920,  notwithstanding 
apparent  prosperity.  It  was  a  period  of  ex- 
travagance and  waste.  Now  the  country  is 
growing  richer  because  we  are  economizing, 
because  our  people  are  refusing  to  pay  the 
exorbitant  prices  asked  by  our  profiteering 
merchants,  because  we  are  saving. 

The  present  condition  represents  an  indus- 
trial depression,  a  commercial  depression, 
but  not  a  financial  depression.  In  all  our 
troubles  heretofore  we  have  suffered  from  a 
money  stringency.  Fortunately,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  has  obviated  that  and  funds  are 
available,  albeit  at  very  high  rates  of  interest. 
High  rates  of  interest  are  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, because  they  restrain  improvident  ad- 
venture, enforce  conservatism,  and  by  so 
doing  obviate  the  cause  which  produces  them 
and  are  consequently  self-corrective. 

Our  sound  financial  condition  is  a  greatly 
alleviating  feature  of  our  present  situation. 
If  coupled  with  economy  and  conservatism  on 
the  part  of  our  people,  we  may  look  forward 
confidently  to  the  future  and  to  renewed  pros- 
perity at  no  distant  day.   . 
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Frank  B.   Anderson 

(President,   Bank  of   California, 
San  Francisco) 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  have  normal  times 
until:  first,  the  present  form  of  the  Revenue 
bill  is  changed  to  a  basis  that  will  reward  the 
results  of  saving  and  punish  spending;  second, 
undigested  Liberty  Bonds  are  absorbed  by  in- 
vesting public;  third,  consumers  get  the  bene- 
fit of  drastic  declines  which  have  occurred  in 
most  of  the  basic  things  that  enter  into  the 
high  cost  of  living;  fourth,  labor  is  willing  to 
accept  lower  wages,  which  it  can  minimize  to 
the  extent  it  improves  its  efficiency;  fifth,  the 
possibility  of  trading  with  those  great  masses 
of  population  outside  of  our  borders  is  re- 
stored ;  sixth,  the  Government's  floating  debt 
is  funded  and  Liberty  Bonds  refunded  on  a 
longer  basis. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  readjustment  of 
present  conditions  is  going  to  take,  but  I  see 
no  reason  for  a  long  period  of  depression,  as 
there  is  a  world  of  work  to  be  done  when 
material  and  labor  get  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

Government  interference  and  the  present 
Revenue  bill  have  destroyed  initiative  to  a 
great  degree.  This,  however,  can  be  remedied. 


minerals,  and  other  basic  commodities  are  in 
such  abundance — should  be  one  of  the  first 
to  feel  the  stimulus. 


Samuel  H*  Hedges 

(President  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce) 

Sentiment  here  in  the  Northwest,  as  I  read 
it,  is  that  there  will  be  more  or  less  depres- 
sion until  foreign  markets  adjust  themselves. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  we  are  at  the 
present  time  entering  a  stage  of  depression, 
with  spring  promising  to  show  improvement 
in  some  lines. 

Prices,  in  my  judgment,  will  not  settle  to 
a  pre-war  basis  for  some  time  to  come.  Re- 
tail merchants  here  expect  prices  on  the  gen- 
eral run  of  articles  to  be  somewhat  above 
pre-war  prices  when  fluctuating  markets  now 
operating  are  stabilized. 

Increased  efficiency  in  production  can  be 
expected,  in  view  of  the  abundance  of  labor; 
and  this  consideration,  will  help  industries 
of  this  country  to  compete  more  successfully 
in  foreign  markets.  The  readjustment  which 
the  nation  is  now  going  through  will  bring 
us  down  to  the  development  of  those  things 
which  supply  the  elemental  necessities  and  in- 
duce people  to  come  back  to  the  land.  The 
Pacific     Northwest — where     food,     lumber, 


Daniel   Willard 

(President,   Baltimore   and   Ohio   Railroad) 

Of  course  I  have  no  definite  knowledge 
concerning  the  future,  but  I  find  that  I  have 
somehow  gained  the  impression — as  a  result, 
I  suppose,  of  what  I  have  seen  and  heard — 
that  1921  is  not  to  be  a  year  of  acute  indus- 
trial depression  and  great  suffering,  but  that 
the  volume  of  business  done  during  that  year 
will  probably  be  somewhat  less  than  in  the 
year  just  coming  to  a  close.  I  believe  we  will 
gradually  but  constantly  revert  to  normal 
conditions. 

I  do  not  expect  to  see  prices  or  wages  as 
a  whole  go  back  to  pre-war  levels.  I  do  ex- 
pect to  see  prices  much  lower  than  they  are, 
and,  as  prices  go  down,  wages  will  probably 
go  down  to  some  extent  also;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  either  material  prices  or  wages 
are  likely  to  reach  pre-war  levels  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  reduction  of 
wage  costs  will  follow  reductions  in  cost  of 
living.  Wage  cost,  however,  reflects  not  only 
the  actual  rate  di  wages  paid,  but  also  the 
efficiency  of  the  worker.  I  am  confident  that 
there  has  already  been  a  very  considerable 
decrease  in  actual  wage  cost  due  to  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  the  worker;  and  it  is 
probable,  as  I  view  the  matter,  that  as  ma- 
terial prices  continue  to  go  down,  wages 
will  also  show  a  similar  trend  within  certain 
limits.  I  do  not  expect  to  see  wages  reach 
pre-war  levels. 


Clark  Howell 

(Editor,  Atlanta   Constitution) 

World  readjustment,  hesitating  and  uncer- 
tain, following  the  close  of  the  war,  is  now 
taking  place  with  kaleidoscopic  rapidity;  and 
no  man  knows,  nor  can  any  man  predict  with 
reasonable  certainty  of  accuracy,  what  will 
happen  within  the  next  month,  much  less 
the  next  year.  If  six  months  ago  anybody 
had  predicted  the  fall  in  prices  in  agricultural 
commodities  that  has  recently  occurred,  the 
prophecy  would  surely  have  been  discredited. 
Never  have  values  fallen  so  much  in  so  short: 
a  period  of  time. 
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In  the  South,  for  instance,  cotton  that  was 
in  world-wide  demand  in  the  spring  at  above 
thirty-five  cents  now  faces  a  frozen  market 
at  fifteen  cents;  and  at  the  high  prices  en- 
tering into  the  production  of  the  crop  the 
grower  is  confronted  with  a  loss  that  staggers 
the  imagination.  As  it  is  with  cotton,  so  it 
is  with  grain  and  cattle  in  the  West.  These 
crops  are  the  foundation  of  the  natives'  pros- 
perity. Little  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  country  has  been  brought  to  a  sudden 
halt  in  the  marvelous  march  of  the  past  few 
years  to  newly  acquired  values. 

The  pendulum  had  to  swing  back,  and  that 
it  has  done  so  with  a  sudden  jerk  may  knock 
some  of  the  props  of  business  out  of  place; 
but,  after  all,  it  may  be  for  the  best,  for  the 
reaction  must  inevitably  be  as  sudden  in  the 
other  direction.  And  when  it  comes  it  will 
carry  everything  before  it,  just  as  happened 
when  it  turned  with  collapsing  force  to  sweep 
the  values  of  agricultural  commodities  a  few 
months  ago. 

Fortunately,  the  structure  is  fundamentally 
sound.  There  has  been  oo  panic.  We  have 
the  Federal  Reserve  banking  system  to  thank 
for  that.  A  very  large  part  of  the  product  of 
the  farm  is  still  being  held  by  the  producer, 
who  is  enabled  the  better  to  withstand  merci- 
less sacrifice  because  of  his  stronger  condition 
as  the  result  of  the  last  few  years  of  unprece- 
dented prosperity. 

The  prices  of  these  products  will  react  for 
the  better  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  reaction 
will  be  under  full  headway  before  next 
spring. 

The  main  drawback  now  is  our  attitude 
toward  the  balance  of  the  world.  We  can 
expect  neither  the  sympathy  nor  the  confi- 
dence of  the  world  as  long  as  we  maintain 
our  present  position  of  isolation  and  indiffer- 
ence, if  not  contempt,  toward  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  world  is  ready  to  do 
business  with  us  if  we  will  but  let  it  and  if 
we  assist  in  opening  up  the  channels  of  \trade 
and  credit.  We  cannot  hope  for  a  return  to 
normal  conditions  so  long  as  we  maintain  our 
present  attitude  of  aloofness  in  the  effort  of 
the  world  to  get  back  to  a  peace  footing. 

The  more  active  we  become  in  the  effort 
to  readjust  world-wide  conditions  to  a  nor- 
mal basis,  the  quicker  will  be  the  response  to 
our  own  desire  to  get  back  to  normal.  We 
cannot  evade  our  obligation  in  this  respect 
without  paying  the  penalty  in  loss  of  both 
confidence  and  trade.  Our  neighbor's  house 
is  on  fire,  and  we  should  be  on  the  job  of 
helping  to  put  it  out.     Otherwise,  when  the 


work  is  done  by  others  he  will  naturally  and 
rightfully  turn  to  those  who  lent  a  helping 
hand  in  distress  without  stopping  to  discuss 
abstract  theories  of  the  selfish  advantage  of 
isolation  and  aloofness. 

Prices  are  fast  on  their  way  to  lower  levels. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  products  of 
the  farm.  The  downward  movement  of  in- 
dustrial products  is  slower,  but  none  the  less 
sure.  The  one  largely  controls  the  other, 
and  both  will  in  turn  control  the  wage  scale 
which  went  sky  high  in  response  to  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  living  brought  about  by  the 
climb  in  prices  of  the  products  of  the  factory 
and  the  farm.  Farm  labor  in  the  South  is 
already  on  a  much  lower  wage  level  than  a 
year'  ago,  when  it  was  scarce  at  any  price 
offered  for  it.  Now  it  is  plentiful,  and  the 
surplus  has  the  effect  of  lowering  the  price  in 
other  lines,  for,  after  all,  the  price  is  con- 
trolled by  the  demand,  and  as  the  demand 
lessens  the  price  must  fall.  This  is  true  the 
country  over. 

But  the  wage  scale  will  be  the  last  to  re- 
turn to  normal,  and  it  will  probably  never 
get  back  to  the  pre-war  level,  for  conditions 
are  not  and  probably  never  will  be  the  same. 
And  so  with  prices  generally.  They  will  fall, 
and  some  may  get  to  the  pre-war  level,  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  halt  will  come  before  the  pre-war 
level  is  reached,  and  they  will  establish  a  new 
level  which  will  not  be  materially  changed 
until  the  country's  expense  budget  is  not  so 
largely  made  up  of  items  that  are  necessary 
to  pay  the  cost  of  our  participation  in  the 
war  and  of  putting  the  country  on  an  in- 
creased basis  of  efficiency  to  meet  possible 
crises  of  the  future. 


William  C.  Edgar 

(Editor,  the  Northwestern   Miller, 
Minneapolis) 

A  country  which  has  met  every  crisis  and 
emergency  since  1914  with  the  fine  intelli- 
gence and  spirit  that  America  has  shown 
may  be  temporarily  disturbed ;  but  it  is  not 
going  to  be  daunted  or  dismayed  in  facing 
the  last  problem  that  must  inevitably  follow 
a  great  war — the  final  readjustment  to  nor- 
mal conditions. 

A9  soon  as  they  clearly  understand  what 
is  necessary  to  be  done,  the  American  people 
will  proceed  to  do  it  with  characteristic 
promptness  and  efficiency.  Results  will  fol- 
low intelligent  action  and  will  soon  be  ap- 
parent in  renewed  soundness  of  living,  re- 
stored confidence,  and  continued  progress. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  1921  is  to  be  a  year 
of  "acute  industrial  depression  and  great 
suffering."  There  is  no  real  occasion  for 
either.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
work  which  needs  to  be  done,  and,  as  soon 
as  costs  are  right,  it  will  be  proceeded  with. 
Common  sense  will  be  applied  to  industrial 
problems,  and  those  who  want  to  work  will 
find  opportunity;  but  they  must  be  willing  to 
give  value  received  for  what  they  are  paid. 
In  a  land  bountifully  supplied  with  food  and 
all  other,  necessities,  many  of  them  rapidly 
declining  in  price,  distress,  except  among  the 
most  ignorant  and  improvident,  is  hardly 
possible.' 

Prices  probably  will  not  reach  and  remain 
permanently  at  pre-war  levels;  but  they  must 
inevitably  fall  until,  as  in  the  case  of  services 
rendered,  commodities  are  offered  to  the 
buyer  on  the  basis  of  their  actual  value  and 
not  on  that  of  more  or  less  imaginary  worth. 

The  cost  of  living  probably  will  decline 
more  rapidly  than  wages,  but  there  cannot 
be  a  very  great  interval  between  them  and, 
necessarily,  they  must  come  to  a  proper  rela- 
tion before  the  readjustment  is  complete. 

We  have  been  living  in  a  period  of  pre- 
posterous valuations  based  on  extravagant, 
inflated,  and  distorted  notions,  rather  than 
on  intrinsic  worth.  Those  who  have  any- 
thing to  offer  to  the  world,  whether  it  be 
commodities  or  service,  might  as  well  realize 


that  the  time  has  come  to  take  the  loss  be- 
tween the  artificial  and  the  real,  and  sell 
what  they  have  at  a  price  based  on  its  actual 
value  to  the  buyer.  The  question  he  asks 
is  no  longer  "Can  the  thing  be  had,  or  done, 
at  any  price?"  but  "Is  it  worth  the  price 
asked  for  it?"  Nor  will  it  be  sold,  be  it 
merchandise  or  labor,  until  it  meets  this  sane 
and  normal   requirement. 

The  entire  problem  will  be  solved  more 
speedily  and  with  the  least  possible  inter- 
ruption to  the  development  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  if  every  one,  whatever  his  lot 
or  station,  will  courageously  face  the  music 
and  get  down  to  brass  tacks,  realizing  that 
the  days  of  lush  extravagance  and  foolish 
expenditure  are  passed. 


Samuel  P.   Colt 

(Chairman    of    the    Board    of    Directors, 
United  States  Rubber  Company) 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  cur- 
rent readjustments  will  in  the  next  six 
months  merge  into  substantially  normal  times. 

I  believe  that  prices  will  hold  somewhat 
above  pre-war  levels. 

Reductions  in  wage  costs  will,  I  believe, 
follow  reductions  in  cost  of  living.  I  think, 
however,  that  wage  costs  will  remain  on  a 
higher  level  than  before  the  war. 


HOW  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
EASES  THE  CRISIS 

BY  GEORGE   E.   ROBERTS 

(Vice-President  of  The  National   City  Bank  of  New  York) 


THIS  country  is  now  passing  through 
one  of  the  most  severe  industrial  crises 
known  in  its  history.  The  prices  of  nearly 
all  the  staple  products  have  had  a  greater 
and  more  rapid  fall  than  at  any  previous 
time.  This  comes  as  the  culmination  of  an 
unprecedented  period  of  credit  inflation, 
when  according  to  past  experience  the  bank- 
ing situation  might  be  expected  to  be  the 
storm  center,  but  this  time  the  banks  are 
functioning  as  usual,  exhibiting  entire  con- 
fidence in  each  other  and  commanding  the 
confidence  of  the  public. 

In  every  other  crisis,  such  as  1837,   1857, 
1873,   1893,  when  the  country  had  come  to 


the  end  of  a  period  of  great  credit  expansion, 
the  most  serious  factor  in  the  situation  has 
been  weakness  among  the  banks.  Since  they 
are  the  chief  dealers  in  credit,  when  their 
own  credit  became  impaired  widespread 
panic  naturally  resulted.  Instead  of  afford- 
ing support  in  time  of  stress  by  granting 
credit  to  worthy  customers,  they  were  often 
compelled  to  increase  the  general  demorali- 
zation by  their  efforts  to  fjrce  collections 
and  meet  their  own  obligations.  This  time 
there  has  been  slight  pressure  by  the  banks 
to  compel  the  liquidation  of  indebtedness, 
and  the  number  of  mercantile  failures  has 
been  less  in  consequence. 
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Before  There  Was  a  Real  System 
Nobody  well  informed  upon  conditions  can 
doubt  that  if  the  banking  situation  had  been 
in  the  unorganized  state  in  which  it  was 
when  the  disastrous  panics  of  1893  and  1907 
occurred,  those  experiences  would  have  been 
repeated  in  1920,  if  not  earlier.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the 
country's  accomplishing  the  task  of  financing 
the  war  under  the  old  banking  system,  or 
want  of  system. 

The  weakness  of  the  old  situation  is  de- 
scribed in  saying  that  there  was  no  banking 
"system,"  but  only  a  group  of  individual 
banks,  each  independent  and  supposed  to  be 
self-sufficient,  with  no  mutual  obligations. 
Each  was  required  to  pay  in  the  amount  of 
capital  stated  in  its  charter,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  receive  deposits  upon  condition 
that  it  carried  certain  reserves  of  cash.  Over 
the  banks  of  the  national  banking  system  was 
placed  a  supervisory  official  called  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  and  over  the  banks 
of  each  State  system  a  State  Superintendent, 
the  province  of  these  officials  being  to  see 
that  the  provisions  of  law  regulating  the 
conduct  of  the  business  were  observed. 

What  a  Panic  Meant  in  the  Old  Days 

Neither  the  national  act  nor  the  State 
banking  laws  made  any  provision  against  the 
most  menacing  danger  that  ever  threatens 
the  banking  business,  which  is  the  danger  of 
a  general  panic  among  bank  depositors,  caus- 
ing them  to  rush  upon  all  banks  at  once  for 
the  purpose  of  withdrawing  their  deposits. 

In  normal  times  banks  can  do  business 
week  in  and  week  out,  year  in  and  year  out, 
with  a  very  small  amount  of  cash  on  hand. 
The  payments  out  are  practically  offset  by 
the  payments  in.  From  10  to  15  per  cent, 
of  the  deposits  is  an  ample  cash  reserve; 
indeed,  the  law  required  less  than  that.  And 
even  in  case  of  a  sudden  run  on  a  single  bank, 
or  upon  the  banks  of  a  single  town,  the  situ- 
ation was  easily  handled,  by  getting  cash 
from  the  banks  of  some  neighboring  town  or 
the  financial  center  of  that  territory,  or  if  the 
disturbance  was  in  one  of  the  larger  cities,  by 
resort  to  New  York  or  others  of  the  princi- 
pal centers. 

In  a  time  of  general  alarm,  however,  when 
there  were  demands  on  banks  everywhere, 
the  banks  were  helpless.  It  became  imprac- 
ticable for  them  to  go  to  each  other's  assist- 
ance. They  all  had  more  demands  for  cash 
than  they  could  meet,  for,  taken  as  a  whole, 
their    liabilities,    payable    on    demand,    were 
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about  ten  times  their  cash  holdings.  The 
fundamental  weakness  was  in  this  great  body 
of  demand  liabilities  without  any  means  of 
creating  an  additional  supply  of  lawful 
money  in  cases  of  an  emergency  need. 

Everybody  knew  that  the  banks  could  not 
pay  all  their  deposits  on  demand.  They 
were  not  expected  to  keep  themselves  in  posi- 
tion to  do  that,  and  yet  if  a  bank  failed  in 
time  of  general  panic  to  do  this,  even  though 
it  was  perfectly  solvent  and  its  management 
above  criticism,  it  was  expected  to  close  its 
doors,  go  into  bankruptcy  and  liquidate  in 
disgrace.  Moreover,  not  only  was  liquida- 
tion ruinous  to  the  bank,  but  it  compelled 
the  collection  of  all  indebtedness  to  the  bank, 
at  more  or  less  inconvenience  and  loss  to  the 
patrons,  and  in  times  of  general  alarm  and 
reaction  this  carried  the  demoralization  still 
farther. 

It  is  something  strange  that  a  people  as 
practical  and  competent  in  business  affairs 
as  the  Americans  should  have  put  up  with 
such  an  incompetent  banking  system  for  so 
many  years.  The  only  explanation  for  it 
is  that  the  national  banking  system  was  an 
improvement  in  many  respects  upon  the  old 
State  bank  systems  which  preceded  it.  This 
was  particularly  true  as  to  the  currency, 
which  under  the  national  banking  system 
was,  and  is,  good,  without  question  or  dis- 
count, in  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
national  banking  system  was  good  by  con- 
trast with  what  preceded  it,  and  while  it 
was  weak  in  a  crisis,  inasmuch  as  a  crisis 
came  only  about  once  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  the  people  did  not  set  themselves  seri- 
ously to  remedy  that  defect. 

The  CI  earing -House  Notes   of   1907 

In  1907,  however,  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments  was  nation-wide,  and  no  disgrace 
attached  to  it.  It  was  clear  that  the  trouble 
was  not  due  to  mismanagement  on  the  part 
of  bankers,  but  was  inherent  in  the  system. 
Some  method  was  needed  by  which  a  bank 
with  sound  assets  could  convert  them  into 
lawful  money,  or  obtain  advances  of  lawful 
money  upon  them,  to  meet  the  calls  of  its 
depositors. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and 
the  bankers  improvised  means  of  creating 
currency.  In  the  cities  where  they  were 
organized  in  clearing-houses  they  arranged 
for  the  member  banks  to  deposit  approved 
collateral  with  the  clearing-house,  against 
which  were  issued  promissory  notes  in  the 
denominations    of    money,    >i^d    these    notes 
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were  put  into  circulation  as  money.  They 
were  not  a  legal  tender,  or  authorized  by 
law,  but  the  public  had  confidence  in  them, 
accepted  them  and  they  served  the  purposes 
of  money.  It  appeared  that  the  principle 
upon  which  they  were  issued  was  sound,  and 
should  be  incorporated  permanently  in  the 
banking  system. 

The  Need  of  a  "Reservoir  of  Credit" 

This  opinion  was  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  in  nearly  every  other  country  this  prin- 
ciple had  been  adopted  and  accomplished  the 
purpose.  Japan  originally  had  modeled  its 
banking  system  after  our  national  system, 
but  later,  rinding  that  it  was  unequal  to  the 
strain  of  a  crisis,  had  remodeled  it  by  cre- 
ating a  central  note-issuing  institution, 
modeled  after  the  Reichsbank,  the  central 
bank  of  Germany. 

Some  of  our  citizens  of  foreign  birth  who 
had  been  in  the  banking  business  abroad 
rendered  great  service  in  explaining  the  ad- 
vantages and  service  of  a  central  note-issuing 
institution.  One  of  these  was  Mr.  Paul 
Warburg,  whose  contribution  to  the  organi- 
zation of  our  new  system  was*  recognized  by 
his  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  original 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Mr.  Warburg  de- 
scribed the  helplessness  of  our  banking  situa- 
tion in  time  of  panic  by  comparing  it  to  the 
helplessness  of  a  town  without  any  general 
water  system  in  the  presence  of  a  great  fire. 
A  well  or  cistern  in  each  house  might  supply 
enough  water  for  ordinary  consumption,  but 
a  town  with  no  other  water  supply  could 
not  cope  with  a  large  fire.  A  reservoir  of 
water  was  needed,  and  so  a  reservoir  of 
credit,  and  of  credit  in  the  form  of  money, 
was  needed  to  give  protection  to  a  banking 
system  in  time  of  general  financial  strain  and 
alarm. 

The   National  Monetary    Commission 

And  so  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  panic  of  1907  a  joint  commis- 
sion, composed  of  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  National 
Congress,  were  created  to  conduct  an  inquiry 
into  the  subject.  This  commission  was 
known  as  the  National  Monetary  Commis- 
sion. Senator  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  of  Rhode 
Island,  was  the  author  of  the  bill  for  the 
commission,  and  became  its  chairman. 

This  commission  visited  the  principal 
countries  of  Western  Europe  and  invited 
men  of  reputation  as  economists  and  finan- 
ciers   to    explain    the    monetary    systems    of 


those  countries  and  offer  suggestions  in  the 
nature  of  criticism  or  comment  of  any  kind. 
It  also  procured  exhaustive  papers  bearing 
upon  banking  in  the  several  countries  from 
leading  authorities  in  those  countries.  The 
hearings  of  the  commission,  together  with 
these  papers,  were  published  and  form  a 
valuable  library  of  information. 

The  commission  submitted  a  report  and  a 
plan  for  the  reorganization  of  our  banking 
and  monetary  system,  but  owing  to  the  divi- 
sion which  existed  in  the  ranks  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  then  in  power,  which  resulted 
a  year  later  in  dividing  it  in  the  Presidential 
campaign,  the  plan  was  never  acted  upon, 
and  the  whole  question  went  over  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Democratic  Administration  and 
Congress. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  Established 

It  was  taken  up  then  in  earnest,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Hon.  Carter  Glass, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  a  bill  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
substantially  as  it  exists  now,  was  put 
through  the  House  promptly.  In  the  Sen- 
ate the  bill  was  under  the  guidance  of  Sena- 
tor Owen.  Lengthy  hearings  were  held, 
some  amendments  of  importance  were  made, 
and  the  measure  became  a  law  in  December, 
1913. 

The  fundamental  principle  embodied  in 
the  Aldrich  plan  and  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  is  that  back  of  the  banks  which  do  busi- 
ness with  the  public,  receiving  deposits  and 
making  loans,  there  shall  be  a  central  organi- 
zation, of  which  the  local  banks  shall  be 
members,  and  in  which  they  shall  keep  their 
principal  reserves.  In  other  words,  the  cen- 
tral organization  constitutes  a  common  reser- 
voir of  cash  and  credit. 

Moreover,  this  central  organization  is  em- 
powered to  issue  currency,  based  in  part 
upon  a  gold  reserve  and  in  part  upon  com- 
mercial paper,  the  latter  term  signifying 
promissory  notes  or  bills  of  exchange  arising 
from  commercial  transactions.  This  note- 
issuing  power  wa9  conferred  to  give  an  elas- 
ticity to  the  money  supply  which  was  for- 
merly lacking.  The  amount  of  money  in 
use  fluctuates,  for  one  reason,  because  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year  trade  is  more  active 
than  at  others,  and  also,  as  we  have  seen, 
because  in  time  of  financial  stress  bank  de- 
positors may  want  to  convert  their  deposits 
into  cash.  Whether  they  want  to  do  so  for 
the  one  reason  or  the  other,  it  is  fundamental 
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to  the  banking  business  that  they  should  be 
able  to  do  so.  The  whole  plan  of  commer- 
cial banking  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  a 
depositor  shall  be  able  to  withdraw  his 
money  when  he  wants  it. 

Under  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  when 
a  member  bank  needs  to  replenish  its  supply 
of  cash  on  hand,  it  gathers  up  some  of  its 
customers'  notes  and  takes  them  to  the  Re- 
serve Bank  and  sells  them,  or,  in  technical 
language,  rediscounts  them,  receiving  cur- 
rency for  them.  The  mere  gathering  to- 
gether of  reserves  for  common  protection 
would  have  been  an  improvement  upon  the 
old  system,  where  each  bank  was  supposed 
to  carry  its  own  reserves,  but  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  Reserve  Bank  has  a  greater 
resource  than  this  contribution  from  the 
member  banks ;  it  is  given  the  power  actually 
to  create  money  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  supply  in  time  of  need.  It  is  this 
power  which  is  the  chief  reliance  to  protect 
the  country  from  the  recurrence  of  money 
panics  and  which  inspires  the  confidence  felt 
by  bankers  and  all  who  understand  the  pro- 
visions of  the  system. 

The   ''Bankers'  Panic"   of   iQOy 

The  panic  of  1907  was  called  a  "bankers' 
panic,"  because  it  took  the  public  in  general 
by  surprise.  Throughout  the  great  interior 
prosperity  prevailed,  and  nobody  was  think- 
ing of  making  unusual  demands  on  the 
banks,  when  suddenly,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  bankers  themselves  took  fright 
and  stopped  paying  cash,  which,  of  course, 
alarmed  everybody.  Why  was  this  so?  It 
was  because  the  bankers  knew  better  than 
anybody  else  the  weakness  of  their  position. 
Certain  developments  concerning  a  bank  in 
New  York  had  started  a  run  on  it,  which 
had  spread  to  other  banks,  and  gave  fright 
to  bankers  all  over  the  country.  They  began 
to  draw  money  away  from  each  other;  each 
one,  knowing  the  utter  inadequacy  of  exist- 
ing reserves,  and  that  there  were  no  means 
of  replenishing  them,  hastened  to  grab  all 
the  money  within  reach  and  lock  it  up.  To 
be  plain  about  it,  they  led  the  panic  them- 
selves. 

It  never  does  much  good  to  caution  peo- 
ple against  a  panic,  if  they  know  that  they 
are  in  danger  and  that  no  provision  for  their" 
safety  exists.  If  the  people  in  a  crowded  hall 
discover  that  the  building  is  on  fire,  and 
believe  they  are  in  danger  of  being  burned, 
they  will  struggle  to  get  out.  If  the  people 
on  a  boat  discover  that  it  is  on  fire  or  sink- 


ing, and  believe  the  facilities  for  saving  them 
are  inadequate,  they  are  likely  to  struggle 
to  help  themselves.  If  the  people  who  have 
money  in  a  bank  think  the  bank  is  likely 
to  close,  and  that  they  will  lose  their  money 
or  have  it  tied  up,  they  will  try  to  get  it  out. 
The  only  way  to  safeguard  against  panics 
is  by  providing  adequate  protection.  If  the 
public  understands  that  means  have  been 
provided  whereby  bank  deposits  can  be  paid 
as  wanted,  the  reason  for  panics  is  removed. 

Unsound  Banking  Discountenanced 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  does  not 
guarantee  the  deposits  in  any  bank.  If  a 
bank  is  badly  managed,  and  its  assets  are 
wasted  or  tied  up  in  paper  which  cannot  be 
collected  promptly,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  is  under  no  obligations  to  make  ad- 
vances to  it,  and  should  not  do  so. 

The  system  was  not  designed  to  keep 
afloat  banks  that  are  insolvent,  or  to  encour- 
age unsound  banking  practices,  or  to  provide 
an  unlimited  amount  of  credit  even  to  sol- 
vent borrowers,  but  to  give  increased  facili- 
ties in  emergencies  to  banks  that  keep  them- 
selves in  good  condition.  The  Reserve 
Banks  have  access  to  all  the  information 
about  their  members  obtained  by  the  exam- 
iners of  the  national  and  State  systems,  and 
may  make  examinations  for  themselves.  The 
fact  that  help  in  the  event  of  trouble  must 
come  from  the  Reserve  Bank  is  a  strong 
influence  upon  the  member  banks  to  keep 
their  affairs  in  a  state  of  order  that  will 
command  its  approval. 

A  few  months  ago,  when  Ponzi,  the 
young  Boston  figure  in  frenzied  finance, 
failed,  his  relations  to  a  half  dozen  small 
banks  started  runs  upon  them  and  they  were 
forced  to  close.  The  situation  was  very 
much  like  that  when  the  panic  of  1907  was 
precipitated  by  a  similar  disturbance,  and 
but  for  the  Federal  Reserve  System  alarm 
might  have  spread  as  it  did  then,  but,  in 
fact,  it  occasioned  no  concern.  The  Reserve 
System  protects  the  banker  who  is  entitled 
to  protection  and  gives  a  sense  of  se- 
curity. 

It  may  be  asked  if  there  is  no  limit  upon 
the  ability  of  the  Reserve  Banks  to  protect 
the  situation.  The  answer  is  that  there  is 
practically  no  limit  to  their  ability  to  supply 
money -to  pay  off  deposits,  because  the  pay- 
ment of  deposits  by  means  of  reserve  notes 
does  not  increase  the  aggregate  of  hank 
liabilities.  It  only  changes  the  form  of  the 
liabilities.     They  are  merely  converted   from 
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deposit  obligations  to  note  obligations.  If 
a  member  bank,  in  the  course  of  a  run,  had 
to  borrow  from  the  Reserve  Bank  money 
enough  to  pay  all  of  its  deposits,  its  indebted- 
ness would  not  be  increased;  the  Reserve 
Bank  would  simply  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  depositors.  There  would  be  no  infla- 
tion of  credit,  for  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  a  deposit  obligation  and  a  note 
obligation. 

Federal  Reserve  Not  Meant  to  Help  Credit 
Expansion 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  Reserve  Bank  has  the  ability  to  support 
the  member  banks  in  making  all  the  loans 
they  may  want  to.  That  is  a  wholly  differ- 
ent proposition,  although  many  people  con- 
fuse the  two.  When  a  member  bank  bor- 
rows to  pay  off  a  depositor  it  cancels  one 
obligation  while  it  makes  another,  but  when 
it  borrows  for  the  purpose  of  lending,  it  is 
creating  a  new  and  additional  obligation.  It 
is  then  increasing  the  sum  of  credit  outstand- 
ing, and  all  experience  teaches  that  there  is 
a  point  beyond  which  the  expansion  of  credit 
cannot  safely  go. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  was  never 
intended  to  facilitate  a  great  expansion  of 
credit.  It  was  intended  to  facilitate  the 
liquidation  of  one  kind  of  credit  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  another  kind — to  enable  de- 
positors to  exchange  the  book  obligation  of  a 
comparatively  small,  local  bank  for  the  note 
obligation  of  a  great,  strong  institution  which 
has  the  backing  of  the  national  government. 
In  fact,  the  reserve  notes  which  are  issued 
by  Reserve  Banks  are  actually  obligations  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

This  function,  which  they  were  designed 
to  perform,  the  Reserve  Banks  are  abundant- 
ly able  to  perform,  but  there  are  people  who 
expect  them  to  do  much  more  than  this. 
They  don't  understand  why  a  Reserve  Bank 
cannot  supply  money  at  6  per  cent,  interest 
to  meet  all  wants,  to  maintain  all  prices,  and 
to  do  everything  that  they  think  ought  to  be 
done.  No  banking  system  has  ever  been  de- 
vised that  can  perform  such  miracles  as  these. 


Prices  Cannot  Be  Sustained  by.  Bank  Credit 
Under  a  sound  banking  system  the  banks 
may  loan  a  proper  proportion  of  the  funds 
which  they  receive  on  deposit,  and  the  power 
of  note  issue  gives  a  degree  of  flexibility  in 
handling  the  funds,  but  banks  in  themselves 
are  not  the  creators  of  capital,  nor  can  they 
safely  undertake  to  create  a  substitute  for  it. 
The  idea  that  the  Reserve  Banks  brought  on 
the   fall  of  prices  by  placing  some   restraint 
upon  the  expansion  of  credit  is  utterly  fal- 
lacious.    The  fall  of  prices  and   reaction  in 
industry  are  world-wide.     They  affect  wool 
in  Australia  and  Argentina,  coffee  in  Brazil, 
sugar  in  Java,   rice  in  India,  silk  in  Japan, 
cotton  goods  in   England,  as  well  as  wool, 
cotton  and  wheat  in  the  United  States.     It 
was  under  way  in  other  countries  before  it 
was  noticed  here.     No  banking  policy  could 
sustain    prices   in    the   United    States   while 
such  declines  were  going  on  elsewhere.    The 
declines  have  been  due   to   industrial  condi- 
tions the  world  over  which  cannot  be  reme- 
died by  the  mere  expansion  of  bank  credit. 
A  prosperous  state  of  industry  in  our  high- 
ly organized   modern   society   depends   upon 
balanced    trading  of   products    and   services, 
and,    when    that   balance    is    disturbed,    con- 
gestion   and    demoralization    follow.      Such 
a  situation  is  not  cured  by  piling  up   prod- 
ucts  against   borrowed   money.      A   state   of 
increasing    indebtedness    is    very    dangerous 
at  such  a  time,  because  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  prices  will  give  way,  and  the 
task  of  paying  the  inflated  indebtedness  must 
be  faced  with  products  at  low  values.     The 
complaint  against  the  Federal   Reserve  Sys- 
tem   and    the    banks   generally    is    that    they 
did   not   allow   the   inflation   of   indebtedness 
to  go  on  indefinitely. 

No  one  was  ever  justified  in  expecting  that 
the  war-time  level  of  prices  would  continue 
indefinitely.  Everybody  has  been  on  warn- 
ing that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when 
the  downward  swing  would  come.  It  has 
come  a  little  more  swiftly  than  most  people 
supposed  it  would,  but  we  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  world-wide  conditions  and  must 
adapt  ourselves  and  make  the  best  of  them. 


THE  TREASURY'S  PLAN  FOR 
FEDERAL  TAXES 

BY  HON.  DAVID  F.  HOUSTON 

(Secretary   of    the   Treasury) 

[The  legislative  program  for  revision  of  federal  taxes  being  the  most  pressing  of  all  the 
important  problems  before  Congress,  the  Review  of  Reviews  has  asked  Secretary  Houston  to  give 
the  reasons  as  he  sees  them  for  repealing  the  excess-profits  tax  and,  as  well,  to  tell  of  the  other 
forms  of  taxes  which  his  experience  suggests  as  the  best  to  substitute.  We  print  below  his 
response. — The  Editor] 


FISCAL  and  business  conditions  indicate 
the  imperative  need  of  a  thorough  re- 
vision of  the  tax  law,  in  order  that  the  more 
important  changes  may,  without  important 
retroactive  application,  be  made  effective 
with  respect  to  income  and  profits  for  the 
calendar  year  1921.  The  business  interests 
of  the  country  have  a  right  to  know  in  ad- 
vance the  rate  of  taxation  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay.  The  purchaser  and  consumer 
have  an  equally  vital  interest  in  the  early 
determination  of  the  tax  burden. 

Four  Billion  a  Year  Necessary 

While  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  tax 
law  should  be  revised  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  it  is  imperative,  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  revenue  from  taxation  be  maintained 
after  this  fiscal  year  on  a  level  of  not  less 
than  four  billions  a  year,  to  the  end  at  least 
of  the  fiscal  year  1923.  The  internal-reve- 
nue receipts  may  not  greatly  exceed  $4,000,- 
000,000  even  in  the  fiscal  year  1921,  on  the 
basis  of  existing  law.  We  now  have  a  float- 
ing debt  (tax  and  loan  certificates  matur- 
ing within  12  months)  of  approximately  $2,- 
350,000,000.  This  short-time  debt  should 
not  be  funded,  but  should  be  retired,  if  pos- 
sible, by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1922. 
On  January  1,  1923,  war-savings  certificates 
now  amounting  to  about  $800,000,000  fall 
due,  and  on  May  20,  1923,  Victory  notes 
now  amounting  to  about  $4,250,000,000 
mature. 

The  retirement  of  the  tax  and  loan  cer- 
tificates, the  reduction  of  the  volume  of  obli- 
gations maturing  in  1923,  to  some  extent  by 
the  operations  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  the 
successful  refunding  of  the  balance  of  those 
obligations  constitute  a  colossal  task  to  the 
accomplishment  of  which  the  whole  financial 


policy  of  the  Government  must  be  shaped. 
With  obligations  of  approximately  $7,500,- 
000,000  maturing  in  the  next  two  and  a  half 
years,  it  would  be  unwise,  unless  compelled 
by  the  severest  form  of  industrial  depression, 
to  plan  for  aggregate  tax  receipts  after  this 
fiscal  year,  and  at  least  the  two  years  fol- 
lowing, of  less  than  four  billions  annually. 

"Revision"   Rather    Than    "Reduction" 

If  rigid  economy  is  practised  and  the  esti- 
mates reduced  wTherever  possible,  there  is 
some  hope  that  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1922  the  floating  debt  may  be  extinguished, 
provided,  of  course,  that  adequate  revenues 
from  taxation  are  maintained.  There  is  no 
certain  means,  however,  of  predicting  the 
course  of  business  or  of  incomes  and  profits, 
and  it  is  a  certainty  that  tax  receipts  even 
under  existing  law  will  not  keep  up  to  the 
1920  level.  There  are  also  frequent  efforts 
by  extraordinary  measures,  like  the  soldiers' 
bonus,  to  bring  about  a  radical  increase  in 
expenditures. 

Opposed  to  Any  Soldiers*  Bonus 

It  would  be  highly  unfortunate  for  any 
new  obligations  to  be  placed  upon  the  Treas- 
ury through  the  enactment  of  the  bonus  pro- 
posal in  any  form,  however  financed.  In 
the  form  in  which  it  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  bill  providing  for  the 
soldiers'  bonus  would  involve  new  cash  ex- 
penditures of  not  less  than  $1,250,000,000, 
to  be  made  during  the  period  in  which  the 
Treasury  will  be  most  severely  tried  by  the 
burden  of  meeting  heavy  maturing  obliga- 
tions. It  would  increase  the  present  tax- 
burden,  delay  the  lightening  of  that  burden, 
and  dismay  taxpayers  with  its  promise  or 
threat  of  future  drafts  o*  like  character  upon 
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the  public  purse.  It  would,  in  short,  domi- 
nate the  entire  program  of  tax  legislation 
during  the  next  two  years  or  more.  It  seems 
plain  that  the  bonus  question  must  be  defi- 
nitely settled  before  the  larger  outlines  of 
the  tax  program  for  the  next  year  can  be 
intelligently  determined  and  that  the  bonus 
bill  must  be  disposed  of  before  the  general 
revision  of  the  tax  law  can  proceed. 

Objections  to  a  Tax  on  Sales 

In  the  Treasury's  opinion,  there  are  many 
grave  objections  to  a  sales  tax.  Further  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  has  convinced  me 
that  a  general  sales  or  turnover  tax  is  alto- 
gether inexpedient.  It  would  apply  not  only 
to  the  absolute  necessities  of  life — the  food 
and  clothing  of  the  very  poor — but  it  would 
similarly  raise  the  prices  of  the  materials  and 
equipment  used  in  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures. It  would  confer,  in  effect,  a  substan- 
tial bounty  upon  large  corporate  combina- 
tions and  place  at  corresponding  disadvan- 
tage the  smaller  or  disassociated  industries 
which  carry  on  separately  the  business  opera- 
tions that  in  many  combinations  and  trusts 
are  united  under  one  ownership.  The  group 
of  independent  producers  would  pay  several 
taxes,  the  combination  only  one  tax.  Finally, 
it  would  add  a  heavy  administrative  load 
to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  which — 
burdened  as  it  is  with  the  responsibility  of 
enforcing  the  child-labor  tax  law,  the  na- 
tional prohibition  act,  the  narcotic-drug  law, 
the  adulterated  butter  and  mixed-flour  tax 
laws — is  already  near  the  limit  of  its  capac- 
ity. Simplification  of  the  tax  law  and  re- 
striction rather  than  extension  of  its  scope 
are  as  important  from  the  standpoint  of  suc- 
cessful administration  as  from  that  of  the 
taxpayers'  interests.  Consumption  taxes,  if 
used  at  all,  should  be  laid  upon  other  than 
absolute  necessaries  and  restricted  to  a  few 
articles  of  widespread  use,  so  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  tax  may  be  concentrated  and 
made  relatively  simple. 

Income  Surtaxes  Are  Too  High 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  heavy  war  sur- 
taxes in  the  revenue  act  of  1917,  the  Treas- 
ury has  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  these  surtaxes  are  excessive;  that 
they  have  passed  the  point  of  maximum 
productivity  and  are  rapidly  driving  the 
wealthier  taxpayers  to  transfer  their  invest- 
ments into  the  thousands  of  millions  of  tax- 
free  securities  which  compete  so  disastrously 
with    the    industrial    and    railroad    securities 


upon  the  ready  purchase  of  which  the  de- 
velopment of  industry  and  the  expansion  of 
foreign  trade  intimately  depend. 

It  seems  idle  to  speculate  in  the  abstract 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  progressive  income- 
tax  schedule  rising  to  rates  in  excess  of  70 
per  cent,  is  justifiable.  We  are  confronted 
with  a  condition,  not  a  theory.  The  fact  is 
that  such  rates  can  not  be  successfully  col- 
lected. Tax  returns  and  statistics  are  dem- 
onstrating what  it  should  require  no  statis- 
tical evidence  to  prove.  For  the  year  1916 
net  income  amounting  to  $992,972,985  was 
included  in  the  returns  of  taxpayers  having 
net  income  over  $300,000  a  year.  This  ag- 
gregate fell  to  $731,372,153  for  the  year 
1917  and  to  $392,247,329  for  the  year  1918. 
There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the 
actual  income  of  the  richer  taxpayers  of  the 
country  had  fallen  in  that  interval.  It  is 
the  taxable  income  which  has  been  reduced 
and  almost  certainly  through  investment  by 
the  richer  taxpayers  in  tax-exempt  proper- 
ties. Whatever  one  may  believe,  therefore, 
about  the  abstract  propriety  of  projecting 
income-tax  rates  to  a  point  above  70  per 
cent.,  when  the  taxpayers  affected  are  sub- 
ject also  to  State  and  local  taxation,  the  fact 
remains  that  to  retain  such  rates  in  the  tax 
law  is  to  cling  to  a  shadow  while  relinquish- 
ing the  substance.  The  effective  way  to  tax 
the  rich  is  to  adopt  rates  that  do  not  force 
investment  in  tax-exempt  securities. 

Reduce  the  High  Surtaxes,  But  Increase  the 
Low  Ones 

The  simplest  remedy  for  this  situation 
would  be  a  general  reduction  of  the  higher 
surtaxes,  accompanied  by  increases  in  the 
lower  surtax  rates.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
Congress  consider  such  a  general  revision, 
with  a  reduction  to  a  maximum  rate  lower 
than  that  contained  in  the  present  law,  pro- 
vided acceptable  new  taxes  of  equal  yield  can 
be  found.  But  if  for  the  immediate  future 
it  is  found  impracticable  to  reduce  the  higher 
surtaxes  to  a  level  which  would  induce  or 
make  it  profitable  for  wealthier  taxpayers 
to  select  taxable  rather  than  tax-exempt  in- 
vestments, an  effective  remedy  might  be 
found  in  limiting  the  surtax  rates  possibly 
to  about  20  per  cent,  on  that  part  of  the  tax- 
payer's income  which  is  saved  and  reinvested 
in  property  or  business  yielding  taxable  in- 
come (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "saved"  in- 
come), leaving  higher  rates — perhaps  the 
present  rates — upon  income  which  is  spent 
or  wasted  or  invested  in  tax-free  securities. 
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Favor  "Saved"  Income 

By  adopting  this  partial  abatement,  the 
yield  of  the  surtaxes  would  not  be  as  greatly 
reduced  as  if  the  general  level  of  the  sur- 
taxes were  lowered,  a  premium  would  be 
placed  upon  saving  and  a  penalty  upon 
spending,  and  a  legitimate  check  would  be 
imposed  upon  investment  in  nontaxables. 
This  policy  could  be  applied  in  a  number 
of  different  ways.  Thus,  a  reduction  on  all 
saved  income  could  be  given  by  including  it 
in  the  taxable  income  at  80  per  cent,  of  the 
full  amount;  or  the  proportionate  amount  of 
surtax  attributable  to  that  part  of  the  in- 
come which  is  saved  could,  for  example,  be 
reduced  one-fifth,  with  a  provision  that  such 
surtax  should  never  exceed  20  per  cent,  of 
the  saved  income. 

But  the  simplest  plan  would  be  to  treat 
saved  income  as  "at  the  top"  of  the  taxable 
income,  or,  in  other  words,  as  subject  to  the 
highest  surtax  rates,  and  then  limit  the  tax 
on  saved  income  to  20  per  cent,  or  what- 
ever other  rate  was  selected  as  the  proper 
limit.  The  last  plan  would  work  as  follows 
in  the  case  of  a  head  of  a  family  with  no 
dependents  having  an  income  of  $300,000, 
of  which  $100,000  is  "saved"  and  $200,000 
spent.  Under  the  present  law  he  would  pay 
$23,680  normal  tax  and  $137,510  surtax, 
or  $161,190  in  all.  With  the  limited  tax 
on  saved  income  in  the  third  form  suggested 
above,  the  surtax  on  $200,000  of  spent  in- 
come would  be  $77,510;  the  20  per  cent, 
surtax  on  $100,000  of  saved  income  would 
be  $20,000;  and  the  total  tax  would  be 
$121,190,  a  reduction  of  $40,000  from  the 
present  tax. 

The  maximum  loss  of  revenue  which 
would  result  from  the  limitation  of  surtaxes 
on  saved  income  to  20  per  cent,  is  estimated 
at  $230,000,000.  This  could  be  made  up 
by  increasing  the  lower  surtaxes,  or,  if  it  is 
thought  wise,  the  normal  tax,  or  by  adopt- 
ing some  of  the  new   taxes  later  indicated. 

Tax-Exempt  Income   Should  Not  Lower 
Surtaxes 

In  any  revision  of  the  surtaxes,  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  serious  direct  loss  in- 
volved in  our  present  treatment  of  income 
derived  from  tax-free  securities.  The  an- 
nual report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  year  1919  called  attention  to  the 
apparent  injustice  and  unwisdom  of  the 
bounty  or  privilege  now  accorded  to  this 
class    of    income.       I    heartily    indorse    the 


remedial  recommendations  alluded  to  in  the 
following  excerpt   from   that   report: 

In  that  connection  I  call  attention  to  the  ur- 
gent necessity  of  revision  of  the  revenue  law 
so  as  to  require  that,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  surtax  payable  by  a  tax- 
payer, his  income  from  State  and  municipal  bonds 
shall  be  reported  and  included  in  his  total  income, 
and  the  portion  of  his  income  which  is  subject 
to  taxation  taxed  at  the  rates  specified  in  the  act 
in  respect  to  a  total  income  of^such  amount. 

Repeal  the  Excess-Profits   Tax 

The  reasons  for  the  repeal  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax  should  be  convincing  even  to 
those  who  on  grounds  of  theory  or  general 
political  philosophy  are  in  favor  of  taxes  of 
this  nature.  The  tax  does  not  attain  in 
practise  the  theoretical  end  at  which  it 
aims.  It  discriminates  against  conservatively 
financed  corporations  and  in  favor  of  those 
whose  capitalization  is  exaggerated ;  indeed, 
many  overcapitalized  corporations  escape 
with  unduly  small  contributions.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly complex  in  its  application  and 
difficult  of  administration,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  limited  to  one  class  of  business 
concerns — corporations.  Moreover,  it  is 
rapidly  losing  its  productivity. 

The  invested  capital  of  the  average  cor- 
poration, earning  profits  high  enough  to  sub- 
ject it  to  the  excess-profit  tax,  is  now  esti- 
mated to  be  increasing  at  the  approximate 
rate  of  12  per  cent,  a  year,  while  the  income 
of  the  average  corporation  is  almost  cer- 
tainly declining  at  as  great  a  rate.  Both 
movements  cut  into  the  productivity  of  the 
tax.  If  the  present  changes  in  capital  and 
income  continue  for  some  time  in  the  future, 
as  now  seems  probable,  large  reduction  may 
be  expected  in  the  yield  of  the  excess-profits 
tax.  For  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  profits 
tax,  with  collections  of  back  taxes,  is  esti- 
mated to  yield  about  $1,250,000,000,  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  1922  about  $800,000,000. 
as  against  an  estimated  vield  for  the  fiscal 
year   1920  of   slightly  over  $2,000,000,000. 

Corporation   Profits   Taxes  as  a  Substitute 

The  excess.-profits  tax,  however,  must  be 
replaced,  not  merely  repealed,  and  I  believe 
that  it  should  be  replaced  in  large  part  by 
some  form  of  corporation  profits  tax.  This 
conclusion  is  based  not  only  upon  the 
Government's  need  for  revenue,  but  upon 
grounds  of  equality  and  justice.  So  long 
as  taxpayers  other  than  corporations  are 
subject  to  a  progressive  Income  tax  rising 
now  to  over  70  per  cent,    corporation  profits 
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should  not  be  allowed  to  escape  with  a  single 
tax  of  only  10  per  cent.  Individuals  (and 
partnerships  in  effect)  pay  normal  taxes  and 
surtaxes  upon  all  net  incomes,  whether 
spent,  saved,  or  retained  in  the  business  of 
the  taxpayer.  Corporations  pay  only  nor- 
mal tax  on  such  income,  although  their 
stockholders  pay  in  addition  surtaxes  on  the 
profits  of  the  corporation  which  are  dis- 
tributed as  dividends.  But  no  surtaxes  are 
paid  on  or  with  respect  to  the  profits  not 
distributed. 

It  seems  plain,  therefore,  that  when  the 
excess-profits  tax  is  repealed  some  equivalent 
or  compensatory  tax  should  be  placed  upon 
the  corporation  in  lieu  of  the  surtax  upon 
reinvested    income   paid   by   other   taxpayers. 

One  partial  substitute  for  the  excess 
profits  tax  would  be  a  tax  on  the  undis- 
tributed profits  of  corporations  as  nearly  as 
possible  equal  to  the  surtax  imposed  upon  the 
saved  income  of  the  individual.  If  indi- 
viduals doing  business  in  partnership  pay  20 
per  cent,  on  undistributed  profits,  indi- 
viduals doing  business  through  the  medium 
of  the  corporation  should  pay  20  per  cent. 
This  plan  could  be  applied  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways:  (1)  The  distributed  profits 
of  the  corporation  could  be  substituted  for 
the  so-called  excess-profits  credit  of  the 
excess-profits  tax  and  the  remaining  or  tax- 
able profits  be  taxed  at  20  per  cent.;  or  (2) 
a  20  per  cent,  tax  on  undistributed  profits 
could  be  applied  as  a  corporation  surtax 
under  Title  II  of  the  revenue  act;  or  (3) 
corporations  could  in  form  be  subjected  to 
the  same  progressive  surtaxes  as  t  individuals 
— a  proposal  which  would  prove  very  ad- 
vantageous to  all  corporations  with  small 
incomes — with  a  proviso  that  the  total  sur- 
tax should  never  exceed  an  amount  eaual 
to  20  per  cent,  of  the  undistributed  profits. 

Alternative  to  a  Tax  on  Undistributed 
Profits 

The  tax  on  undistributed  profits  has  cer- 
tain obvious  disadvantages,  as,  in  fact,  have 
all  tax  proposals.  It  is  widely  opposed  be- 
cause it  would,  in  form,  fall  on  reinvested 
profits,  although  the  personal  income  tax 
falls  also  on  reinvested  profits.  It  is  believed 
also  by  many  honest  and  able  men  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  would  reduce 
the  tax  burden  upon  corporations,  it  would 
tend  to  cause  an  undue  dissemination  of  cor- 
poration profits  and  subject  directors  of  cor- 
porations to  a  strong  temptation  to  pay  out 
as   dividends   profits   actually    needed    in    ex- 


tending   or    maintaining    the    business    itself. 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Congress,  these  or 
other  difficulties  make  the  undistributed- 
profits  tax  unavailable,  the  excess-profits  tax 
might  be  replaced,  in  part  at  least,  by  a  com- 
pensatory corporation  tax,  or  "corporation 
surtax,"  at  a  flat  rate.  Such  a  tax,  at  any 
practicable  rate,  cannot  be  made  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  individual  or  personal  surtaxes  on 
reinvested  income.  It  would  leave  the  cor- 
poration tax  less  burdensome  than  the  per- 
sonal tax  on  some  business  concerns  and  more 
burdensome  than  the  personal  tax  on  others. 
The  undistributed-profits  plan  would  tax  in- 
come saved  by  corporations  at  the  maximum 
rate  paid  by  individuals  on  saved  income, 
while  leaving  the  corporation  an  option  to 
distribute  the  profits — either  constructively  or 
actually — and  thus  subject  such  profits  to  tax- 
ation in  the  hands  of  the  stockholders. 

But  the  "corporation  surtax"  has  the  great 
merit  of  simplicity,  and  such  a  tax  has  re- 
cently been  adopted  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  precisely  the  purposes  here  set  forth ;  that 
is,  to  secure  from  corporations  some  contribu- 
tion in  lieu  of  the  surtax  collected  from  indi- 
viduals on  reinvested  income. 

Excise  and  Luxury   Taxes 

In  the  case  of  individuals  who  pay  income 
taxes,  particularly  surtax,  the  income  tax  op- 
erates as  a  general  and  perhaps  the  best  form 
of  luxury  taxation.  But  there  is  luxurious  or 
wasteful  consumption  among  those  persons 
who  do  not  ordinarily  pay  income  tax,  and  to 
reach  this  class  of  surplus  income  of  taxable 
capacity  excise  or  sales  taxes — here  briefly  re- 
ferred to  as  "consumption  taxes" — must  be 
employed. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  tax  every 
luxury.  Consumption  is  elastic.  If  the  tax 
is  laid  upon  tobacco  and  the  particular  con- 
sumer prefers  tobacco  to  candy,  he  will  re- 
duce his  consumption  of  candy  in  order  to 
secure  his  accustomed  supply  of  tobaco.  It  is 
desirable  to  avoid  absolute  neessaries  of  life, 
however,  because  some  individuals  have  little 
or  no  waste  income  to  be  tapped  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  But  if  the  absolute  neces- 
saries are  avoided,  the  selection  of  other 
articles  of  taxation  should  be  controlled  by 
practical  considerations  of  simplicity  and  con- 
venience. In  appearance  consumption  taxes 
do  not  conform  to  the  theory  of  "ability  to 
pay."  But  when  used  as  supplementary  to 
a  highly  progressive  income  tax  they  do  not 
necessarily — if  moderate  in  -amount  and  prop- 
erly   selected — violate    this    principle.      The 
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system  of  taxation  may  conform  to  this  prin- 
ciple, though  each  tax  may  not.  The  con- 
tinued use  of  consumption  taxes  in  the  bud- 
gets of  the  most  advanced  countries  seems  to 
prove  that  they  have  a  legitimate  though  re- 
stricted place. 

Repeal   Certain   Items 

Consumption  taxes  must  be  largely  justi- 
fied, if  at  all,  by  the  practical  virtues  of  cer- 
tainty, convenience,  productivity,  and  efficient 
collection.  Some  of  the  excise  or  consump- 
tion taxes  at  present  imposed  by  the  revenue 
act  of  1918  do  not  meet  these  tests.  On  this 
account  I  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  taxes 
upon   fountain   drinks,   ice  cream,   and   other 


"similar  articles  of  food  and  drink"  imposed 
by  section  630 ;  the  excess  price  or  so-called 
"luxury"  taxes  imposed  by  section  904,  and 
the  taxes  imposed  upon  medicinal  articles  by 
section  907  of  the  revenue  act  of  1918.  These 
taxes  are  not  highly  productive  (yielding  in 
the  aggregate  less  than  $50,000,000  in  the 
fiscal  year  1920)  ;  they  are  ill  defined  and 
uncertain ;  they  are  vexatious  and  expensive 
to  the  dealers  who  pay  them ;  and  I  am  in- 
formed by  those  in  charge  of  their  administra- 
tion that  they  are  widely  evaded  and  that  such 
evasion  cannot  be  stopped  without  the  em- 
ployment of  a  larger  number  of  agents  and 
measures  more  drastic  than  the  potential  im- 
portance of  these  taxes  would  justify. 


WHY  NOT  A  SALES  TAX? 

BY  JULES  S.  BACHE 

[With  a  very  general  admission  that  the  excess-profits  tax  law  should  be  repealed,  and  a  re- 
luctant but  certain  conviction  that  there  must  be  a  substitute  for  it  capable  of  yielding  very  large 
sums  annually,  the  idea  of  a  tax  of,  say,  1  per  cent,  on  gross  sales  as  the  substitute  has  been  dis- 
cussed more  than  any  other.  The  experts  of  the  Internal  Revenue  office,  and  Secretary  Houston 
himself,  do  not  approve  of  the  tax  on  sales;  and  it  has  many  more  vigorous  opponents.  Mr. 
Bache,  the  New  York  banker,  has  become  known  as  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  idea,  and 
he  presents  below  the  reasons  for  his  support. — The   Editor] 


A  DISCUSSION  of  the  Gross  Sales  or 
Turnover  Tax,  which  is  confined  alone 
to  that  tax,  is  futile  in  helping  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion as  to  its  availability. 

While  it  is  essential  that  the  advocate  of 
that  tax  should  first  refute  as  far  as  it  is  in 
his  power  the  objections  raised  by  its  oppo- 
nents, he  should  above  all  endeavor  to  show 
the  greater  objections  to  each  of  the  other 
taxes,  and  thus,  by  the  process  of  elimination, 
endeavor  to  prove  that  the  Turnover  Tax, 
while  by  no  means  ideal,  is  the  one.  against 
which   the   fewest  objections  can   be  raised. 

Idealism  and  taxation  are  about  as  great 
antitheses  as  one  can  find.  Taxes  must  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  necessary  evils,  and, 
while  it  may  be  permitted  to  drift  on  ideals, 
hard,  practical,  common  sense  must  be  used 
in  handling  evils. 

As  I  participate  in  discussion  after  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  the  Turnover  Tax, 
I  find  two  fundamental  criticisms,  and  prac- 
tically only  two. 

I  have  searched  in  vain  through  the  writ- 
ings of  Professor  Adams,  of  Yale  University, 
the  leader  in  the  opposition  to  this  form  of 
taxation,  for  any  other  objections  on  which 
to  center  an   argument,  but  they  are  all  so 


easily  refuted   that  in  most  of  his  addresses 
he  refutes  them  himself. 

The  two  objections  which  I  say  are  funda- 
mental are,  first,  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  tax  can  be  passed  on,  otherwise  making  it 
a  tax  on  gross  income,  and,  second,  the  fur- 
ther question  as  to  whether  it  will  result,  as 
Professor  Adams  claims,  in  monopolizing  the 
movements  of  an  article  in  the  processes  of 
its  manufacture,  giving  the  self-contained 
business  a  prejudicial  advantage,  thus  lead- 
ing to  the  elimination  of  the  middle  man. 

Minor  Objections 

There  are  many  criticisms  which  I  deem 
hardly  of  sufficient  importance  to  more  than 
casually  mention.     Among  them  are 

(1)  That  if  the  tax  is  shifted,  as  it  must 
be,  it  would  be  a  tax  against  the  living 
wage. 

I  contend  that  this  is  far  less  likely  in  a 
general  sales  tax  than  in  the  proposition  of 
specifically  taxing  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  etc.,  mak- 
ing the  tax  identical,  on  the  cheap  article, 
with  that  upon  the  dear  article,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  already  existing  taxes,  of  the  spc- 
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cific  levy  on  about  fifty  different  kinds  of 
business  in  which  the  tax  is  unquestionably 
against  the  living  wage. 

Even  if  it  could  be  construed  that  the  gen- 
eral sales  tax  might  rest  to  some  extent  in 
greater  effect  upon  the  small  wage-earner, 
that  can  be  more  than  offset  by  raising  the 
income  tax  exemption  to  $5000. 

(2)  That  the  tax  will  be  loaded. 

I  think  the  basis  for  this  assertion  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  present  excess  profits  taxes  are 
undoubtedly  being  loaded,  and  overloaded, 
as  they  are  passed  along,  but  this  is  because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  these  taxes.  There 
would  be  no  such  uncertainty  in  the  Sales 
Tax.  It  is  true  that  the  business  dealing  in 
a  multiplicity  of  articles  and  finding  it  im- 
possible to  pass  the  fractional  amount  on, 
which  a  one  per  cent,  tax  would  call  for,  on 
any  one  of  the  articles,  might  seek  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss,  in  loading  the  small  differ- 
ence on  to  some  other  one  of  its  numerous 
lines.  The  infinitesimal  fraction  which 
one  per  cent,  on  a  cheap  thimble  might  call 
for,  might  be  added  to  the  fraction  on  some 
other  similar  article,  in  order  that  the  firm 
may  recover  from  the  ultimate  consumer  its 
complete  overhead,  as  called  for  by  this  tax. 

(3)  That  the   amount  which  such  a  tax 
would  produce  cannot  be  calculated. 

This  I  will  admit  only  partially;  but  it  is 
not  a  good  objection,  since  one  year's  appli- 
cation would  prove  it  completely,  and  even 
though  it  is  admittedly  difficult  to  calculate 
what  such  a  tax  would  produce,  there  are 
bases  on  which  to  found  calculations,  viz. : 

France  has  a  population  of  about  one-third 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  a  much  more 
thrifty  population.  In  its  calculations,  upon 
which  the  one  per  cent,  turnover  tax  was 
based,  the  fiscal  authorities  counted  upon  the 
tax  producing  one  billion  dollars.  In  prac- 
tise, since  July  1,  when  the  tax  began  to 
operate  (and  all  taxation  experts  admit  that 
in  its  initial  stages  no  tax  produces  full  re- 
turns), the  collections  have  been  satisfactory, 
and  the  French  Commission  here  expects  that 
it  will  bring  returns  fully  up  to  the  estimate; 
and  on  that  basis,  and  without  allowing  for 
the  increased  proportionate  expenditures  of 
our  population  in  comparison  with  those  of 
France,  we  would  raise  three  billion  dollars. 

Taking  the  latter  element  into  considera- 
tion would  give  some  color  to  the  objections 
that  the  yield  of  the  tax  would  probably  be 
considerably    in    excess    of   the    amount   esti- 


mated. I  have  never  found  taxing  authori- 
ties objecting  to  a  tax  which  yields  more  than 
is  calculated;  but  if  it  should  do  so  in  this 
instance,  the  rate  can  promptly  be  reduced, 
and  the  temporary  excess  used  for  a  decrease 
of  the  national  debt. 

Expert  estimates  have  varied  all  the  way 
from  three  billion  to  seven  billion  dollars, 
but  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  who  has  been  in 
touch  with  this  movement  ever  since  its  in- 
ception, has  stated  that  he  is  prepared  to  go 
on  record  with  the  prediction  that  this  tax 
will  net  very  close  to  four  and  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  in  its  initial  application. 

(4)  Administrative  difficulties. 

Professor  Adams,  in  his  recent  speech  be- 
fore the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  City, 
drew  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
tax  bureaus  in  Washington  were  on  the  verge 
of  a  breakdown.  I  consider  this  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  a  simple,  au- 
tomatically collectible  tax,  such  as  this  one, 
which  will,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  studied  the  situation,  fur- 
nish material  relief  to  the  burdens  in  Wash- 
ington. But  at  all  events,  objection  should 
hardly  be  raised  to  a  tax  which  will  relieve 
the  mental  and  manual  labor  required  for 
the  collection  of  taxes  by  an  administration 
employing  as  many  as  700,000  functionaries. 

The  staff  now  being  employed  on  the  Ex- 
cess Profits  tax  and  on  fifty-five  individual 
and  different  sales  taxes,  would  be  found 
to  be  far  in  excess  of  that  required  to  collect 
a  simple  and  automatic  turnover  tax. 

(5)  That  the  attempt  to  institute  this  tax 
would  lead  to  opposition  from  the  man 
in  the  street. 

I  believe  that  this  is  merely  a  question  of 
education.  The  American  laboring  man, 
farmer,  and  business  man  is  essentially  fair- 
minded,  and,  while  it  is  a  natural  tendency 
(not  peculiar  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States)  to  unload  one's  burdens  on  one's 
neighbor,  I  believe  that  the  average  American 
is  less  inclined  to  do  this  than  the  citizen  of 
most  nations.  But  while  with  little  diffi- 
culty it  can  be  shown  that  no  one's  burdens 
are  in  any  way  lightened  by  the  present  sys- 
tem or  other  mooted  systems,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  business  world  of  this  country 
would  have  its  burdens  almost  entirely  lifted 
by  the  initiation  of  this  form  of  taxation,  and 
enthusiastic  approval  could  be  enlisted. 

I   have    had   a   recent   expression    from   a 
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power  in  the  farming  world  that  it  would 
take  very  little  general  information  to  the 
farming  community  of  the  United  States  to 
put  them  solidly  behind  this  tax.  The  very 
agitation  for  a  specific  tax  of  two  cents  on 
coffee  and  sugar,  and  ten  cents  on  tea  and 
gasoline,  would,  I  believe,  prove  educating 
to  the  farmer;  and  when  we  stop  to  consider 
that  the  political  opposition  is  dwelt  upon  as 
an  argument  against  the  tax  by  the  very 
people  who  recommend  these  specific  taxes  on 
sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and  gasoline,  it-  is,  to  say 
the  least,  amusing. 

I  believe  that  a  tax  so  equally  divided  that 
every  man,  in  proportion  to  his  station  in  the 
community,  would  shoulder  his  share  of  it, 
would  become  quite  popular,  if  that  fact  were 
used  as  an  argument  against  it. 

Fundamental  Objections 
Answered 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  discussion  of 
the  two  fundamental  objections  already  men- 
tioned, viz. :  ( 1 )  Doubt  as  to  whether  it  can 
be  passed  on;  and,  (2)  Giving  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage to  businesses  which  combine  the 
processes  of  manufacture  of  an  article  over 
those  which  are  engaged  in  only  one  or  two 
of  those  processes. 

I  believe  the  Turnover  Tax  will  ultimate- 
ly be  looked  upon  as  an  overhead  charge, 
pure  and  simple.  In  passing  it  on  it  must  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  over- 
head charge,  such  as  rent,  labor,  and  kindred 
items.  In  times  of  falling  prices  it  is  pos- 
sible that  none  of  these  charges  can  be  passed 
on.     The  tax  would  share  the  .same  fate. 

Business  must  be  visualized  as  being  con- 
ducted for  profit.  Times  of  loss  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  exceptions,  or  no  business  con- 
cern would  remain  solvent;  and  in  times  of 
profit  all  overhead  is  passed  on.  Some  over- 
head is  passed  on  in  an  exaggerated  form. 
This  tax  never  should  be.  It  can  be  too 
easily  calculated.  Rent  and  labor  may  be  an 
unknown  quantity  to  the  purchaser  of  the 
goods,  but  this  tax  will  be  a  known  quantity. 
Its  amount  can  be  specifically  stated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bill.  It  will  be  so  small  when  so 
stated,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
bill,  that  it  will  hardly  cause  any  irritation. 
The  practice  of  specifically  charging  it  in  a 
bill  would  make  it  a  habit,  and  we  are  de- 
cidedly a  people  of  habit.  The  first  strap- 
hanger in  a  street  car  was  surely  a  dis- 
gruntled individual.  Strap-hanging  has  be- 
come a  habit. 


If,  for  any  reason,  the  tax  cannot  be 
passed  on  (and  no  one  has  as  yet  voiced  any 
particular  instance  where  that  reason  exists), 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  apply.  I  believe 
that  this  latter  policy  should  be  a  basic  ele- 
ment in  any  provision  for  this  tax. 

As  to  the  other  objection,  viz. :  That  it  will 
lead  to  monopoly  in  business  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  middle  man,  I  consider  this  en- 
tirely specious. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 
never  been  attacked  for  the  reason  that  it 
controlled  in  their  entirety  the  movements  of 
iron  ore  from  the  mine  to  the  delivery  of  the 
finished  steel  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer, 
but  because  it  was  accused  of  monopolizing 
the  volume  of  the  output.  Such  competition 
as  it  has  had  has  hardly  been  eliminated  under 
proper  management,  by  its  controlling  the 
various  movements  of  the  product.  But 
should  the  tax  result  in  businesses  being  more 
self-contained  (and  public  policy  requires 
protection  for  the  middle  man),  it  would  be 
a  very  simple  and  elementary  change  to  dou- 
ble the  tax  on  the  turnover  of  such  companies 
as  chain  stores  which  manufacture  their  own 
articles,  and  catalogue  mail-order  houses ; 
and  as  the  average  tax  levied  on  articles 
which  pass  through  several  movements  before 
they  reach  the  consumer  will  not  be  over 
2%  Per  cent.,  a  doubling  of  the  tax  to  2  per 
cent,  on  such  businesses  would  more  than 
protect  the  middle  man,  if  he  needed  protec- 
tion, which  I  venture  to  doubt. 

The  tendency  of  modern  business  develop- 
ment has  been  toward  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  distribution.  If,  in  the  course  of  that  ten- 
dency, it  has  been  found  that  the  cost  of  dis- 
tribution is  reduced  by  business  being  more 
self-contained,  viz. :  by  corporations  handling 
the  various  movements  of  the  article  them- 
selves, no  sympathy  for  the  middle  man  has 
prevented  this  movement. 

The  cotton  mill  which  does  its  own  pur- 
chasing of  raw  material,  the  weaving  of  the 
yarn,  and  the  dyeing  of  same,  and  which 
in  the  past  had  only  purchased  the  yarn  and 
manufactured  its  product,  has  not  been  at- 
tacked by  anyone  for  eliminating  one  or  two 
middle  men  by  its  becoming  more  self-con- 
tained. The  silk  mill  which  buys  its  raw  silk 
in  Japan,  throws  and  dyes  it,  and  spins  its 
thread,  has  not  been  attacked  on  that  ground. 

The  ultimate  tendency  will  be  for  all  busi- 
ness to  become  more  self-contained.  If  this 
tax  should  hasten  the  process,  it  would  only 
prove  that  the  tax  is  operating  in  the  spirit 
of  the  times. 
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The  basis  of  world  unrest  lies  in  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation.  Foreign  news  which  we 
get  from  the  press  is  full  of  suggestions  being 
followed  by  the  finance  ministers  of  the  va- 
rious nations  for  new  kinds  of  taxation. 

The  income  tax,  which  theorists  have 
claimed  was  the  ideal  method  of  raising  large 
sums,  has  been  worked  until  it  has  obtained  a 
strangle-hold  upon  all  initiative  and  the  limits 
of  national  solvency. 

The  capital  tax  is  but  another  kind  of  in- 
come tax,  which  in  its  results  means  a  steady 
reduction  of  the  return  from  the  income  tax. 
The  sales  tax  would  go  on  uninterruptedly 
forever,  without  injuring  the  capital  from 
which  it  was  drawn,  and  would  hardly  fluc- 
tuate more  than  an  average  of  10  per  cent, 
per  annum  in  its  yield.  It  would  grow  with 
the  growth  of  the  world.  It  would  become 
less  and  less  of  a  burden  as  its  results  grew. 

If  all  nations  were  to  adopt  it  it  would 
put  them  on  an  equal  footing  in  attracting 
constructive  immigration.  A  tendency  is  al- 
ready evident  of  nations  desiring  to  attract 
immigration,  announcing  as  a  policy  the  aban- 
donment of  the  income  tax.  Mexico  has  al- 
ready made  this  announcement.  So  have 
some  South  American  countries. 

People  with  confidence  in  the  success  of 
their  futures  will  hardly  choose  as  the  field  of 
their  activities  a  country  levying  large  per- 
centages on  the  results  of  the  individual  ef- 
forts.- I  believe  that  in  time  the  income  tax 
in  its  present  form  will  be  abandoned  by  all 
nations.  Will  this  country  lead  the  world  in 
this,  as  it  has  in  many  other  progressive  move- 
ments, or  will  it  wait  and  follow  when  it  is 
compelled  to?  This  is  the  problem  which 
the  business  man  must  help  in  solving,  since 
I  believe  that  it  is  only  by  the  growing  popu- 
lar demand  for  the  application  of  this  tax 
that  our  legislators  will  be  forced  to  adopt  it. 

Advantages  Summarized 

In  conclusion,  I  would  reiterate  the  nine- 
teen points  under  which  I  have  already 
summed  up  the  advantages  of  this  tax. 
Where  is  the  opponent  of  this  tax  who  can 
give  us  as  many  advantages  for  any  other 
form  of  taxation?  And,  above  all,  for  any 
other  tax  which  can  be  counted  upon  to  raise 
such  a  large  percentage  of  the  financial  re- 
quirements of  our  Government? 

These  points  are  as  follows: 

(1)  It  is  a  complete  change  from  the  pres- 
ent system  and  meets  all  the  objections  to 
prevailing  methods. 


(2)  It  is  simple  where  the  present  system 
is  distressingly  complicated. 

(3)  It  will  produce  ample  revenue,  where- 
as the  taxes  now  imposed,  as  profits  and  in- 
comes decline,  must  fall  far  below  amounts 
required. 

(4)  Under  the  Sales  Tax  government  reve- 
nue is  based  upon  something  tangible,  name- 
ly, the  expenditures  of  the  people,  which  go 
on  unceasingly  and  do  not  vary  in  hard  times 
or  good  times  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously 
to  affect  the  revenue. 

(5)  It  will  stop  capital  from  hiding  in 
tax-exempt  securities. 

(6)  It  allows  the  country  to  save  funds 
for  future  industrial  expansion. 

(7)  It  will  restore  competition,  enterprise, 
and  individual  initiative,  now  smothered  to 
death  by  the  pursuit  of  the  tax-gatherer. 

(8)  It  will  encourage  business  thrift,  stop- 
ping the  waste  of  high  salaries  and  extrava- 
gances, which  can  then  no  longer  be  charged 
off  against  taxes. 

(9)  Its  collection  is  simple  and  automatic 
for  both  the  Government  and  the  taxpayer. 

(10)  It  is  fair  in  its  distribution.  The  one 
who  consumes  the  most  and  spends  the  most 
pays  the  most  in  taxes. 

(11)  It  will  not  increase  the  price  of  com- 
modities beyond  an  average  of  2%  per  cent., 
whereas  now  taxes  increase  prices  nearly  25 
per  cent. 

(12)  Consequently,  it  will  tend  to  reduce 
present  prices  to  a  marked  degree. 

(13)  It  has  been  in  successful  operation  in 
the  Philippines  for  years  and  has  proved  in 
every  way  satisfactory. 

(14)  It  has  recently  been  put  into  opera- 
tion in  France,  and  is  thus  far  strikinglv 
successful. 

(15)  Some  forms  of  it  are  in  operation  in 
Canada,  and  it  is  so  satisfactory  that  leading 
interests  there  are  urging  that  it  be  adopted 
as  a  complete  substitute  for  all  other  taxes. 

(16)  It  is  based  on  sound  democratic  prin- 
ciples and,  by  reaching  out  into  new  sources 
of  revenue,  spreads  the  tax  load  equitably  and 
in  a  way  most  easily  borne  by  all. 

(17)  As  it  will  be  passed  along  to  the  con- 
sumer, millions  of  people  will  pay  the  tax, 
but  nobody  will  know  it  or  feel  it. 

(18)  It  enables  every  taxpayer  to  know 
his  tax  liability. 

(19)  It  is  surer  in  its  incidence,  simpler  in 
its  application,  more  productive  in  results, 
more  economical  in  its  collection,  and  less  of 
a  burden  upon  everybody  than  any  other 
known  form  of  taxation. 


ENGLAND  IN  THE  THROES  OF 

"DEFLATION" 


BY  F.  A.  McKENZIE 


ENGLAND  has  made  a  great  fight  since 
the  end  of  the  war  to  maintain  and 
extend  her  old  foreign  trade  connections. 
The  coming  of  peace  found  Britain  with  a 
new  machinery  of  commerce  built  up  to 
meet  war  conditions.  Shipyards  had  been 
greatly  extended.  Engineering  plants  fitted 
with  the  finest  machinery  had  multiplied 
tenfold.  Goods  for  which  the  British  had 
formerly  gone  abroad,  from  dyes  to  toys, 
were  now  being  produced  at  home.  The 
electrical  industry  in  all  its  phases,  from 
X-ray  apparatus  and  magnetos  to  the  con- 
struction of  great  power  plants,  had  been 
almost  smothered  before  the  war  by  Ger- 
man competition ;  now  it  was  flourishing 
again.  Most  manufacturers  had  accumu- 
lated substantial  surpluses  out  of  their  war 
profits.  Bradford  had  seen  the  coming  of 
a  new  race  of  wool  millionaires.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  cotton  kings  of  Lancashire  had 
passed  all  records.  In  shipping  cities,  such 
as  Cardiff,  new  men  had  arisen,  clerks  and 
chandlers  in  1914,  now  owners  of  big  fleets 
and  great  wealth.  Every  firm  producing 
commodities  needed  for  peace  purposes  was 
blocked  up  with  advance  orders  which  it 
was  expected  would  keep  it  busy  for  at  least 
three  years  ahead. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  country  was  suf- 
fering from  serious  disabilities.  Close  on  a 
million  young  Englishmen  had  been  killed 
in  the  war  and  a  still  larger  number  were 
permanently  maimed  and  capable  of  only 
part  production.  To  meet  the  heavy  war 
costs  crushingly  high  taxation  was  necessary. 
Prices  were  rising  and  costs  of  living  con- 
tinually on  the  increase.  Labor  demands 
were  more  exacting  than  ever  before. 

Post- War  Prosperity 

The  war  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
hectic,  artificial  prosperity,  which  lasted 
without  a  check  until  the  spring  of  1920. 
Trade,  both  home  and  foreign,  rapidly  in- 
creased in  value.  Business  reached  a  record. 
There  was  an  unexampled  abundance  of 
paper  money,  partly  due  to  the  spending  by 


the  great  army  of  demobilized  soldiers  of 
their  deferred  pay  and  gratuities.  Wages 
rose  in  many  cases  to  two  and  a  half  times 
their  pre-war  figure  and  the  only  difficulty 
was  to  find  men  able  to  do  the  work  wanted. 
The  public  was  willing  to  pay  any  price. 
The  balance  sheets  of  industrial  companies 
of  all  kinds,  from  cotton  mills  to  dry-goods 
stores,  showed  such  profits  for  1919  as  Brit- 
ish industry  had  never  reached  before.  This 
period  was  marked  by  various  industrial  ex- 
travagances, such  as  the  Lancashire  cotton- 
mill  boom. 

Even  when  things  seemed  at  their  rosiest 
every  expert  was  aware  that  the  prosperity 
was  not  resting  on  a  permanent  basis.  The 
rapid  growth  of  foreign  trade,  for  example, 
was  largely  due  to  increased  prices  rather 
than  increased  production. 

This  was  strikingly  demonstrated  in  d 
statement  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  total  imports  from  April  to  June,  1920, 
had  their  value  declared  at  £502,763,000, 
as  against  £182,467,000  in  the  same  period 
in  1913 — a  rise  of  over  two  and  a  half.  But 
had  these  goods  been  valued  on  the  same 
basis  as  in  1913,  their  total  would  have  been 
six  million  pounds  under  the  1913  figure. 
The  comparison  with  exports  was  even  more 
striking.  Here,  with  an  increase  of  values 
of  about  250  per  cent.,  there  was  a  decline 
in  quantities  of  well  over  30  per  cent. 

Even  six  months  ago  labor  had  not  yet 
settled  down.  Hours  of  work  had  been  re- 
duced, but  the  complaint  was  common  that 
employees  generally  were  not  turning  out 
so  much  per  hour  per  head  as  when  working 
for  longer  hours  per  day.  The  burden  of 
increasing  taxation  was  being  increasingly 
felt.  Local  rates  and  imperial  taxation  had 
reached  a  point  where  they  Mere  taking: 
three-fourths  or  more  of  business  profits. 
The  uncertainty  of  foreign  exchange  was 
hitting  trade.  The  depreciation  of  the 
pound  in  American  exchange  made  Ameri- 
can raw  material  artificially  dear.  The 
appreciation  of  the  pound  as  against  Euro- 
pean   continental    exchanges    made     British 
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manufactured  goods  too  costly  for  many  for- 
eign markets. 

American  and   German    Competition 

The  question  of  foreign  competition  in 
the  home  market  has  once  more  become  very 
serious.  Two  nations  have  chiefly  to  be 
reckoned  with.  America  is  seeking  to  sell 
large  quantities  of  surplus  products  overseas, 
and  because  of  her  facilities  for  obtaining 
raw  supplies  cheaply  and  for  reducing  manu- 
facturing costs  by  large  scale  operations,  her 
competition  is  being  taken  very  seriously. 

German  manufacturers  are  introducing 
their  goods  into  England  in  ever-increasing 
quantities.  The  prejudice  against  them  is 
modified  by  the  demand  of  the  English  con- 
sumer for  moderately  priced  goods.  The 
Germans  can  turn  out  many  lines  very 
cheaply.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
if  the  current  rate  of  wages  and  the  current 
rate  of  exchange  are  calculated  it  is  found 
i:hat  the  German  labor  costs  for  goods  sold 
jn  England  amounts  to-day  to  roughly  one- 
third  of  the  British  labor  costs.  Growing 
foreign  competition  has  led  to  a  very  strong 
demand  for  protective  legislation.  It  will 
be  bitterly  opposed,  for  the  great  body  of 
English  consumers  thinks  that  the  home 
manufacturers  were  too  greedy  when  they 
had  the  market  to  themselves  under  war  con- 
ditions and  exacted  too  big  a  profit. 

Contraction  Sets  In 

The  first  sign  of  the  turn  of  the  tide  came 
with  the  decision  of  the  British  Government 
to  impose  a  further  Excess  Profits  Tax  of 
60  per  cent,  on  business  in  1920.  This  was 
a  big  disappointment,  for  it  had  been  under- 
stood that  the  government  would  withdraw 
the  tax.  It  was  followed  by  heavy  blows 
from  other  quarters.  The  collapse  of  Far 
Eastern  markets  caused  a  wholesale  cancel- 
lation of  Japanese  and  Chinese  orders,  espe- 
cially in  cottons,  and  firms  which  had  imag- 
ined themselves  full  up  for  a  year  or  two 
ahead  found  themselves  with  great  quanti- 
ties of  unsalable  good.  By  the  middle  of 
the  summer  the  shoe  factors  of  Leicester- 
shire reluctantly  admitted  that  the  ware- 
houses of  Northampton  and  Leicester  were 
stocked  with  shoes  for  which  no  market 
could  be  found. 

The  shipbuilding  industry,  which  had 
been  working  overtime  since  the  armistice 
on  orders  for  world  shipping,  found  orders 
being  cancelled  and  fresh  orders  not  coming 
in.    The  world  shortage  had  been  met.     The 


price  of  new  vessels  was  now  at  least  three- 
fold to  what  it  was  before  the  war  and 
shipping  companies  would  not  take  the  risk 
of  placing  fresh  orders. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  article  the 
process  of  contraction  is  proceeding  very 
rapidly.  There  are  600,000  unemployed 
and  the  number  is  growing  every  day.  The 
shoe  trade,  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the  pinch, 
is  finding  some  relief  in  the  extension  of 
foreign  markets  due  to  the  reduction  of 
prices.  In  woollens  even  the  heavy  fall  of 
prices  has  not  been  sufficient  to  keep  trade 
going.  In  Lancashire  cotton,  short  time  and 
part  employment  are  common.  The  auto- 
mobile industry  is  suffering  severely  from 
decreasing  demand,  from  the  flooding  of  the 
market  by  the  government  with  old  war 
stocks,  and  from  foreign,  particularly  Ameri- 
can, competition.  The  Sheffield  cutlery 
trades,  which  enjoyed  amazing  prosperity 
during  the  war,  are  finding  part  of  their 
market  taken  up  by  cheaper  German  goods. 
In  iron  and  steel,  American  competition  and 
decreasing  demand  are  having  an  unfavor- 
able effect.  Some  industries  continue  their 
prosperity  unabated ;  of  these,  pottery  is  a 
notable  example.  Shipbuilders  are  hopeful 
that  things  will  not  be  so  bad  next  year  as 
was  at  one  time  feared.  British  shipbuild- 
ing methods  have  demonstrated  their  effi- 
ciency, and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Jap- 
anese Government  proposes  to  have  many 
of  its  ships  for  its  new  naval  program  built 
in  the  British  Isles  instead  of  in  Japan. 

The  public,  which  had  bought  everything 
at  almost  any  price  in  1919,  had  ceased  to 
buy  in  1920.  Speculators,  loaded  up  with 
big  stocks  of  goods  which  they  were  holding 
for  further  rises,  had  their  credit  facilities 
limited  by  the  banks  and  were  obliged  to 
market  their  stores  for  almost  anything  they 
would  fetch.  This  brought  in  November, 
1920,  a  remarkable  fall  in  prices  of  leather 
goods,  woollen,  cotton  and  silk  commodities. 
In  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  the 
retail  prices  of  many  of  these  fell  tempo- 
rarily to  half  the  old  figure. 

England   Industrially    Sound 

This  article  is  being  written  in  the  latter 
days  of  November,  1920.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Great  Britain  is  face  to  face 
with  a  winter  of  severe  economic  distress. 
But  just  as  in  1919  trained  observers  knew 
that  the  temporary  prosperity  was  in  its  ex- 
treme forms  merely  a  passing  phase,  so  it 
is  possible  to  say  that  the  distress  of  the  com- 
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ing  winter,  severe  though  it  may  be,  will 
not  afreet  the  essential  soundness  of  Brit- 
ain's industrial  position.  England  to-day 
has  her  capacity  as  one  of  the  great  manu- 
facturing nations  of  the  world  untouched. 
She  still  retains  her  vast  world-wTide  finan- 
cial machinery.  Her  methods  of  organiza- 
tion and  production  have  been  improved. 
The  big  personal  connections  built  up  by 
centuries  of  world  commerce  remain  un- 
affected. New  forces  are  being  brought  in 
to  back  up  the  old  and  England  will  put 
up  a  stronger  and  better  trade  fight  in  the 
future  than  ever  before. 

Organization  of  Manufacturers 

One  factor  in  the  new  era  of  British  in- 
dustry has  been  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade.  British  busi- 
ness men  are  generally  ready  to  denounce 
government  methods,  but  most  of  them 
would  make  an  exception  here.  The  Com- 
mercial Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  been  coming  in  recent  years  under  the 
direction  of  able,  enthusiastic  and  active 
young  men.  Their  "literature"  is  a  model 
of  its  kind.  They  have  organized  industrial 
exhibitions  and  they  even  accomplished  the 
miracle  of  making  the  Trade  Exhibition  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  a  big  success  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1920.  They  have  sent  agents  abroad 
who  are  real  business  men.  Red  tape  19  at: 
a  discount  with  them.  They  are  ever  devis- 
ing new  plans  of  extending,  consolidating 
and  improving  British  trading  methods 
throughout  the  world. 

The  leading  manufacturers  are  now  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history  thoroughly 
organized.  Almost  every  group,  engineers, 
shipbuilders,  calico  printers,  master  spinners, 
silk  spinners  and  the  like,  has  its  association 
or  federation.  These  separate  organizations 
are  grouped  together  in  the  Federation  of 
British  Industries,  with  headquarters  in 
London,  a  body  which  is  bound  to  have  an 
ever-growing  influence  in  commercial  legis- 
lation and  organization.  The  machinery  is 
well  developed.  The  government  treats 
with  it  as  the  recognized  representative  of 
manufacturing  interests.  It  is  taking  an 
active  part  in  promoting  foreign  trade,  more 
especially  in   South  America   and   in   China. 

We  have  also  seen  the  establishment  of 
a  group  of  gigantic  financial  and  commer- 
cial corporations.  The  most  famous  of  these 
is  the  British  Trade  Corporation,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  £10,000,000.  It  has 
working  with   it,  or  part  of   it,   a  group  of 


subsidiary  organizations  and  is  massing  to- 
gether commercial  and  financial  forces  in 
many  lands. 

Of  the  corporations  under  one  single 
direction,  manufacturing  at  home  and  doing 
active  work  in  foreign  markets,  the  most 
outstanding  example  is  the  Lever  group  of 
companies  which,  founded  by  Lord  Lever- 
hulme  and  still  dominated  by  him,  ranks 
to-day  among  the  most  gigantic  enterprises 
of  the  world. 

Consolidations 

Simultaneously  there  has  been  a  regroup- 
ing of  the  manufacturing  forces  of  Great 
Britain.  The  British  manufacturers,  greatly 
against  their  own  strong  individualist  lean- 
ings, have  been  forced  to  recognize  that  they 
can  cover  their  fields  more  effectively  by 
uniting  instead  of  by  cut-throat  competition. 
Lord  Rhondda  was  one  of  the  pioneers  here 
in  the  consolidation  of  South  Wales  coal 
and  iron  interests.  He  has  been  followed 
by  his  former  assistant,  Mr.  Seymour  Berry, 
who  has  carried  out  the  consolidation  of 
iron,  steel  and  coal  producers  far  beyond 
what  even  Lord  Rhondda  ever  attempted. 
The  shipbuilding  firms  of  the  Clyde,  the 
Tyne  and  the  Tees  have,  many  of  them, 
become  parts  of,  and  linked  up  with  groups 
with  which  steel,  coal  and  shipbuilding  in- 
terests work  in  alliance.  Firms  like  Vickers, 
best  known  to  the  world  as  makers  of  weap- 
ons of  war,  are  vast  industrial  kingdoms 
in  themselves,  turning  out  many  lines  of 
goods,  from  sewing  machines  to  monster 
guns  and  from  automobiles  to  warships. 

This  consolidation  is  enabling  the  British 
manufacturers  to  carry  scientific  research  to 
a  point  hitherto  unattempted.  The  results 
may  be  seen  in  the  ever  increasing  number 
of  improvements  in  machinery  and  material 
which  England  has  to  show. 

High   Taxes 

The  main  handicaps  of  British  trade  to- 
day are  high  taxation,  high  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  attitude  of  Labor  and  the  very 
heavy  costs  of  internal  transit.  .  British  rail- 
way charges  for  freight  were  amazingly  high 
even  before  their  big  increase  during  the 
summer  of  1920;  they  are  now  crippling. 
There  are  heavy  delays  in  handling  goods 
both  at  docks  and  on  railways. 

The  Excess  Profits  Duty  of  60  per  cent, 
levied  in  addition  to  income-tax  and  super- 
tax hits  the  young  and  enterprising  firms 
with   particular  severity.      Many   firms   have 
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in  the  autumn  of  1920  purposely  slowed 
down  because  they  realize  that  whatever 
more  they  made  would  go  almost  entirely 
to  the  government.  It  is  confidently  antici- 
pated that  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  will  be 
modified  or  repealed  in  1921.  The  local 
rates  have  now  in  some  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts reached  a  figure  nearly  equal  to  the 
annual  rental  of  the  premises.  This  not 
only  hits  a  business  firm  directly,  but  gives 
reason  for  a  demand  for  increased  wages  by 
its  workers  in  order  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  their  houses  due  to  the  high  rents. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Labor  Unions 

The  position  of  labor  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  of  all.  The  idea  that  Brit- 
ish labor  contemplates  political  revolution  is 
a  mere  dream.  The  British  workingman 
grumbles  a  lot  and  threatens  a  lot ;  his 
grumbling  and  threats  help  to  keep  industry 
in  a  state  of  harmful  unrest.  But  his  actions 
are  on  the  whole  much  saner  than  his  words. 
Firebrands  in  the  Trade  Unions  cause 
trouble,  but  it  is  generally  found  that  before 
the  trouble  reaches  its  worst  the  older  leaders 
of  labor  step  in.  These  are  the  men  who 
control  the  machinery,  who  handle  the  funds 
and  who  have  no  wish  to  see  all  their  splen- 
did and  rich  organizations  smashed  by  rash 
action.  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  of  the  Railway- 
men's  Union,  is  a  type  of  them.  He  and 
others  like  him  are  real  influences  for  mod- 
eration and  good  relations  between  employers 
and   men. 

The  great  trouble  with  British  trade 
unionism  is  that  it  prevents  extension  by 
limiting  increases  in  the  number  of  unskilled 
workers  and  it  even  tacitly  sanctions  a  slow- 
ing down  in  production.  Many  of  the  more 
enlightened  leaders  of  labor  recognize  the 
folly  of  "Ca'  Canny"  and  denounce  it; 
others  do  not.  But  "Ca'  Canny"  is  really 
an  accompaniment  rather  than  an  attribute 
of  trade  unionism.  It  is  instinct  in  the  men 
themselves. 

This  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Brace,  the  Welsh  Miners'  leader,  when  de- 
fending their,  cause  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  dealt  with  his  own  industry,  but 
his  remarks  apply  to  others: 

There  is  a  genuine  fear  among  the  mining 
community  as  to  the  danger  of  overproduc- 
tion.    When    they    are    urged    to    produce    more, 


they  point  to  the  shoemakers  of  Northampton  and 
to  the  motor  workers  at  Coventry  who  were  en- 
couraged to  produce  to  the  last  ounce  of  their 
capacity  with  the  result  that  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  them  are  now  on  the  streets.  Until 
arrangements  which  will  give  assurance  to  work- 
ingmen  that  if  they  are  out  of  employment  they 
will  have  a  proper  wage  to  maintain  their 
families  there  will  be  no  inducement  for  them 
to  produce  to  the  last  ounce  of  their  capacity. 

The  policy  of  making  labor  a  close  pre- 
serve has  further  been  illustrated  by  the 
action  of  the  building  trade  unions  toward 
the  question  of  extending  their  ranks.  The 
government  has  appealed  to  them  for  months 
past  to  allow  large  numbers  of  fresh  workers 
in  after  training,  more  especially  demobilized 
soldiers.  Fifty  thousand  fresh  men  could  be 
quickly  employed  in  building  schemes  that 
are  now  waiting.  Houses  for  the  people  are 
wanted  by  the  hundred  thousand  and  money 
is  waiting  for  new  hotels,  theaters  and  busi- 
ness premises.  The  building  trades  unions 
have  met  the  government's  plea  for  dilution 
with  a  frank  refusal.  They  have  allowed  a 
few  demobilized  soldiers  to  come  in,  but 
that  is  all.  They  have  plenty  of  work  ahead 
for  themselves.  Why  should  they  risk  their 
future.  Even  a  government  promise  of  a 
guarantee  of  five  years'  steady  wTork  to  all 
men  now  employed  has  not  tempted  them. 
Their  leaders  have  refused  to  discuss  the 
government  proposal  that  a  system  of  in- 
creased production  should  be  devised  by 
which,  while  all  men  were  guaranteed  a 
regular  standard  wage,  those  who  increased 
their  output  should  be  paid  more  according 
to  that  output.  Most  British  trade  unions 
are  agreed  that  they  will  fight  this  idea  of 
payment  by  production  to  the  last. 

If  the  British  trade  unionists  slow  down, 
as  they  sometimes  do,  it  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  claimed  that  their  work  on  the 
whole  is  sound  and  skilled.  One  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  commercial  assets  is  her  vast 
supply  of  trained  workmen,  who  are  con- 
tented to  keep  to  the  trade  which  they  have 
learned  for  their  whole  lifetime. 

There  is  a  period  of  bad  times  ahead  for 
British  trade.  It  will  suffer  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  during  the  great 
slump,  but  the  organization  that  has  been 
built  up  during  the  past  two  years  will  make 
recovery  quicker  and  shorter.  In  the  end 
Britain  will  bold  her  own. 
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WHEN  the  genial"  chronicler  of  the 
"Canterbury  Tales"  sketched  his 
"Doctour  of  Physick,"  among  others  of  his 
goodly  company  of  pilgrims,  he  thus  set  forth 
the  professional  aims  of  that  "verrey  parfight 
practisour" : 

"The  cause  i-knowe  and  of  his  harm  the  roote, 
Anon  he  yaf  the  syke  man  his  boote." 

Put  remedy  for  "boote"  and  humor  the 
other  words  a  little,  as  Emerson  sagely  coun- 
sels in  reading  Chaucer,  and  the  poet  is  seen 
to  have  woven  into  this  hasty  couplet  the 
heart  of  the  philosophy  of  intelligent  med- 
ical practice.  It  has  held  true  since  man 
first  suffered  injuries  and  ailments  and  tried 
to  help  them,  down  through  all  the  changing 
lore  and  doctrines  of  the  years — to  know  the 
cause  of  the  disorder,  to  appraise  the  nature 
and  degree  of  harm  which  it  has  wrought, 
and  then  to  counsel  the  remedy. 

Early  Medicine 

Of  course,  what  folks  conceived  to  be  the 
causes  of  disease  have  changed  greatly  since 
early  times.  For  then  the  earth,  the  air,  and 
all  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  embodied 
powers  of  good  or  ill  intent  for  man.  He 
heard  angry  voices  in  the  thunder  and  caught 
assurance  or  dismay  on  the  whisperings  of 
the  breeze.  Indifferent  or  angry  gods,  de- 
mons, witches,  and  the  various  sinister  ways 
in  which  one  may  "wish"  damage  upon 
another — such  causes  of  disease  as  these 
called  for  remedies  appropriate  and  power- 
ful. And  so  to  placate  or  cajole,  to  hood- 
wink or  coerce  these  potencies,  to  circumvent 
or  to  punish  malevolent  fellow  man  or  ani- 
mal, prayers  and  offerings,  talismans  and 
charms,  dances  and  drums  became  bulwarks 
of  primitive  therapy.  Thus  through  all  the 
early  period  of  man's  tutelage  in  the  school 
of    Nature,    the   real    causes    of    disease    and 
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the  proper  clues  to  remedies  were  shrouded 
in  ignorance  and  superstition. 

People  either  didn't  care  or  didn't  dare 
to-  find  out  how  their  interiors  were  fash- 
ioned or  how  they  worked.  And  so,  beyond 
some  obvious  signs  and  symptoms  of  disease, 
its  real  nature  was  only  guessed,  and  current 
conceptions  of  it  swayed  and  changed  with 
the  whimsies  and  conceits,  with  the  doctrines 
and  dogmas,  with  the  fakirs  and  charlatans 
of  every  passing  age.  A  genuine  and  useful 
folk  medicine,  indeed,  developed  early, 
shrewd  and  helpful  observations  of  disease 
were  recorded,  and  many  remedies  and  regi- 
mens which  were  deemed  good  for  a  sick 
man  came  into  vogue ;  and  some  of  them 
are  good  for  him  still.  Schools  and  systems 
of  medicine  came  and  went.  Mysticism, 
magic,  humours,  philosophies,  held  their  little 
hour.  Periods  of  awful  dosage  and  prepos- 
terous treatment  were  weathered  through. 
The  real  causes  of  disease  were  still  unknown. 

The  Dawn   of  a  Science 

But  when  at  last  physicians  began  to 
abandon  their  superstitious  notions;  when 
they  tried  to  know  how  man  is  constructed 
and  how  his  organs  go  about  their  tasks ; 
when  they  strove  to  base  their  treatment  not 
upon  opinion  but  on  facts ;  reinforcing  the 
always  priceless  lore  of  the  bedside  with  the 
resources  of  the  laboratory,  a  Science  of 
Medicine  took  form.  And  when  they  gave 
up  thinking  of  disease  in  term9  of  symptoms 
only  and  began  to  think  of  it  in  terms  of 
cells  and  organs  and  their  disturbed  per- 
formances, and  sought  after  its  tangible  inci- 
tants,  they  had  struck  at  last  into  Truth's 
great  highway.  A  way  which  was  to  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  real  causes  of  disease,  of 
its  comprehensible  effects,  and  to  a  solid 
foundation  for  a  higher  and  more  effective- 
Art  of  Healing. 
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THE  AMERICAN   REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS 


Fresh  Light  on  the  Human  Machine 
It  was  finally  learned  that  all  the  varied 
structures  and  functions  of  the  human  body 
are  the  combined  expression  of  the  structure 
and  lives  of  the  cells  and  tissues  which  com- 
pose it,  all  coordinated  and  working  in  har- 
mony. Although  we  call  it  Life,  we  are 
rather  hazy  still  as  to  the  Something  which 
sets  this  self-built  mechanism  at  work  and 
seems  to  sway  and  dominate  in  very  purpose- 
ful fashion  the  exchanges  of  energy  always 
busy  while  it  lasts.  We  are  only  just 
beginning  to  realize  how  the  impress  of  the 
historic  backgrounds  of  living  things  may  be 
woven  into  the  structure  and  behavior  of 
to-day.  And  it  is  still  les9  clear  just  what 
is  happening  in  the  mists  of  the  borderland 
where  the  spiritual  and  the  material  meet 
and  interfuse. 

But  since  medicine  became  a  science ;  since 
it  has  invited  to  its  councils  chemistry  and 
physics  and  the  devotees  of  a  biology  with 
wider  horizons  than  its  own ;  since  we  have 
learned  that,  aristocrat  as  he  is,  glorying 
ever  in  his  prowess  and  his  rank,  man  shares 
this  universe  with  a  host  of  other  living 
thing9  whose  stories  and  destinies,  willy- 
nilly,  are  bound  closely  to  his  own — we  have 
gained  a  heartening  clearness  of  conception 
of  the  body  and  its  functions;  of  disease,  its 
causes  and  its  treatment.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
great  achievement  to  get  Medicine  into  its 
place  as  an  Applied  Science,  furnished  with 
tools  forged  in  the  workshops  of  all  its  sister 
disciplines,  and  marching  in  the  ranks  under 
the  banner  of  Biology. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  the  human 
machine  is  equipped  in  admirable  fashion, 
not  only  to  do  its  ordinary  day's  work,  but 
also  to  cope  with  many  of  the  vicissitudes 
which  sooner  or  later  overtake  most  of  us. 
For  example,  there  are  paired  organs,  such 
as  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  and  certain  brain 
centers,  one  of  which  may  act  as  an  under- 
study should  its  fellow  get  out  of  com- 
mission. There  is  an  excess  of  machinery 
in  many  organs  which  can  carry  on  busi- 
ness if  a  part  be  lost^  through  disease  or 
injury.  There  is  so  much  reserve  capacity 
in  lung,  in  muscle,  in  the  storehouses  of  fat, 
and  in  digestion  that  unwonted  exertion  or 
deprivation,  or  gastronomic  fatuities  may  be 
carried  for  a  time  in  safety.  There  are 
excellent  safeguards  against  the  invasion  of 
foreign  things;  in  the  skin,  the  nose,  the 
mouth,  and  along  the  inner  portals  of  the 
lungs.  "Safety  first"  was  woven  into  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the   animal  body 


long  before  it  became  a  slogan  of  industry. 
It  has  been  hard  to  get  rid  of  the  notion 
that  disease  is  a  thing  which  enters  the  body 
and  plays  havoc  with  its  machinery;  and 
that  it  may  be  driven  out  or  destroyed  by 
drugs  or  other  therapeutic  agencies.  In  com- 
mon speech,  disease  is  still  personified.  It 
attacks  u9,  we  conquer  it,  or  it  gets  the 
better  of  us,  and  so  forth.  Modern  science, 
however,  coldly  sums  up  the  situation  thus: 
"The  living  body  is  a  mechanism,  the  proper 
working  of  which  we  term  health ;  its  distur- 
bance, disease;  its  stoppage,  death."  This 
is,  indeed,  a  rather  curt  characterization  of 
the  "lord  of  creation"  and  affords  but  a 
meagre  perspective  of  his  physical,  much 
less  of  his  spiritual,  excellencies.  But  we 
are  only  just  beginning  to  realize  how  com- 
plex and  how  admirable  this  machine  is-,  of 
which  we  take  possession  early,  and  most  of 
us  ignorantly  and  blunderingly  mishandle 
and  abuse  for  some  fraction  of  the  three- 
score years  and  ten  which  is  its  orthodox 
birthright.  A  machine  indeed  it  is.  But  a 
machine  which  feeds,  adjusts,  repairs,  de- 
fends and  reproduces  itself;  a  machine  with 
a  history  shaping  and  swaying  its  destinies; 
a  machine  which  "profits  by  experience" — 
is  beyond  the  range  of  Professors  of  Me- 
chanics. 

A  New  Era 

There  were  year9  of  great  and  swift  en- 
lightenment back  in  the  eighties,  when  under 
the  inspiring  genius  of  Pasteur  and  the  tech- 
nical insight  and  facility  of  Koch  and  his 
followers,  the  dreary  gropings  of  many  cen- 
turies suddenly  ended  and  men  knew,  not 
guessed,  that  the  great  group  of  sinister 
maladies  which  we  now  call  infectious  are 
incited  by  tiny  living  organisms,  gaining  in 
devious  ways  a  foothold  in  the  body,  work- 
ing havoc  with  its  machinery  and  setting  free 
a  host  of  subtle  poisons  in  the  blood. 

For  the  general  weal  the  task  has  been 
set  of  encouraging  everybody  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  little  microbes  which  are 
our  fellow-denizens  in  the  world.  Most  of 
them  go  their  ways  with  as  much  unconcern 
for  man  as  he  has  for  them.  A  goodly  group 
are  wonder  workers  for  the  farmer,  con- 
juring nitrogen  from  the  air  and  storing  it 
in  available  form  for  his  crops.  Everywhere 
other  species  are  tearing  worn  out  and  use- 
less organic  waste  to  pieces  and  turning  most 
of  it  back  again  for  such  constant  uses  as  the 
world  has  for  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen. 
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But  there  are  a  few  of  them,  and  a  motley 
crew  it  is,  which  have  not  yet  got  adjusted 
to  living  harmoniously  with  man,  and  when 
they  come  together  there  is  apt  to  be  trouble 
for  both.  Some  of  these  are  animals,  some 
plants,  and  some  seem  still  to  linger  at  the 
parting  of  the  way.  Each  after  its  kind, 
they  incite  in  man  tuberculosis,  diphtheria, 
cholera,  plague,  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever, 
tetanus,  meningitis,  infantile  paralysis,  syph- 
ilis, gonorrhoea,  malaria,  yellow  fever. 
And  there  are  still  more  of  them,  some  not 
yet  haled  to  the  light.  We  know  where 
most  of  them  lurk,  how  they  are  carried  from 
person  to  person,  and  how  they  damage  their 
unwilling  hosts.  We  can  grow  some  of 
them  as  well  as  we  can  turnips,  can  dis- 
tinguish one  from  another,  and  we  know 
how  to  kill  them. 

What  the  Body   Tries  to  Do  in  Infection 

• 

This  new  knowledge  of  the  significance 
of  germs  in  infection  inspired  a  series  of  keen 
researches  as  to  the  ways  in  which  they 
damage  the  body — largely  through  poisons 
which  they  make — and  are  themselves  de- 
stroyed, as  they  must  be,  whenever  their 
victim  gets  well.  These  studies  very  soon 
led  to  revelations  about  the  power  of  the 
body  cells  and  fluids  to  kill  and  dispose  of 
germs,    to    counteract    the    effects    of    their 


poisons  and  to  gain  immunity  to  later  incur- 
sions, which  at  first  seemed  almost  incredible. 
We  have  pleased  our  fancy  by  calling  dis- 
ease-inducing microbes  our  foes,  staging  the 
valiant  battles  with  them  by  our  doughty 
cells  and  celebrating  the  victories  which  spell 
recovery.  While  not  so  dramatic  as  this,  the 
more  detached  conceptions  of  science  as  to 
what  happens  when  man  and  microbe  meet 
are  likely  to  be  more  helpful  in  leading 
toward  further  light.  From  the  scientific 
standpoint,  living  beings,  big  and  little,  high 
and  low,  are  aU  in  the  same  bunch,  strug- 
gling along  to  get  a  living  in  the  world  as 
best  they  can.  And  while  the  student  of 
life  appreciates  that  it  is  a  misfortune  for 
a  man  to  become  the  temporary  host  of  a 
misfit  parasitic  microbe,  he  does  not  permit 
his  sympathies  to  obscure  the  important  fact 
that  in  most  instances  the  encounter  is  equal- 
ly a  misfortune  for  the  microbe  and  that 
each  in  his  own  way  gets  forthwith  busy  try- 
ing to  protect  himself.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  big  things  in  modern  medical  science  to 
learn  in  what  degree  and  in  how  many  won- 
derful ways  physiological  capacities  of  the 
human  body,  maintained  for  specific  purposes 
in  the  day's  work  of  its  interior,  adapt  them- 
selves in  emergencies  to  fresh  exertion  in 
such  a  way  as  to  rescue  the  proprietor  from 
his  misfortunes  or  from  the  consequences  of 
his  faults. 
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We  already  know  many  ways  in  which  the 
functional  performances  of  the  body  cells 
are  modified  to  answer  the  call  of  unwonted 
stress,  disease  or  injury.  In  fact,  many  of 
the  manifestations  of  disease  are  but  indica- 
tions of  such  attempts.  Fever,  for  example, 
registers  such  an  effort  of  adaptation  to  ad- 
verse conditions  in  infection.  And  in  this 
plight,  too,  the  local  marks  of  inflammation 
— swelling,  redness,  heat  and  pus — so  long 
regarded  as  the  heart  of  the  offense  against 
the  body's  integrity,  are  vital  protective  re- 
sponses to  microbic  injury.  They  signalize 
the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  wandering  blood 
cells  and  more  generous  supplies  of  body 
fluids,  summoned  from  their  usual  tasks  to 
assume  defensive  and  healing  roles.  So  also 
infection  sets  astir  many  fresh  chemical  ac- 
tivities to  effect  protective  and  immunizing 
combinations.  The  power  of  the  body  to 
heal  wounds  and  other  mechanical  injuries 
is  a  continuing  source  of  wonder.  And  here, 
as  in  the  injuries  of  infection,  to  cope  with 
the  emergency  it  diverts  the  everyday  capac- 
ities of  its  usual  life. 

Biological  Adaptation 

So  it  has  come  about  that  many  of  the 
symptoms  which  to  physicians  of  an  earlier 
day  were  the  embodiment  of  the  diseases 
themselves,  and  which  they  took  many 
heroic  hazards  to  suppress  or  to  remove,  are 
now  recognized  a9  signals  of  distress  or 
marks  of  the  remedial  impulse  by  which 
alone  recovery  can  be  secured.  Adaptation 
has  come  to  be  a  significant  word  in  biology 
and  the  potencies  it  connotes  have  been 
powerful  molding  agencies  through  all  the 
long  ages  since  the  first  forms  of  life  stole 
in  upon  the  earth,  down  to  the  last  diph- 
theria-stricken child  summoning  its  falter- 
ing energies  to  new  adventures. 

The  significance  for  us  at  the  moment  of 
these  subtle  emergency  activities  of  living 
beings  lies  in  the  fact  that  man  is  not  only 
an  admirable  machine,  built  up  and  set  going 
to  run  for  an  uncertain  period  along  a  well- 
defined  physiological  track,  but  that  during 
every  hour  of  his  existence  hi*9  chemical 
processes  and  his  physical  resources  are  cease- 
lessly adjusting  themselves  to  the  minor  vari- 
ations and  vicissitudes  of  life,  in  food  and 
drink  and  regimen ;  to  the  demands  of  work 
and  play ;  as  well  as  holding  themselves 
ready  to  speed  up,  to  modify  and  to  adapt 
their  traditional  activities,  at  the  call  of 
unwonted  conditions  and  actual  or  imminent 
damage. 


The   Up-to-Date  Physician   and   His    Tasks 

This  being  so,  does  it  not  9eem  clear 
enough  that  the  task  of  the  physician  is  not 
fulfilled  by  affixing  a  name  to  his  patient's 
malady  and  then  giving  him  some  potion 
which  the  books  say  or  somebody  has  told 
him  is  good  for  that  particular  disorder? 
That  sort  of  thing  went  on  for  many  cen- 
turies before  science  developed.  And  does 
still  in  some  half -barbarian  relics  of  Indians, 
Negroes  and  Chinamen,  as  well  as  among 
the  poor  dupes  of  nostrums  and  quacks  and 
cults  in  otherwise  civilized  communities. 

The  up-to-date  physician  must  know  all 
about  Nature's  ways,  and  just  how  far  he 
can  safely  hold  his  hand  or  helpfully  inter- 
fere. His  drugs  must  have  a  purpose  more 
precise  and  action  more  sure  than  aforetime 
was  possible.  He  seeks  to  remove  the  causes 
of  the  trouble;  he  watches  the  effort  which 
his  patient's  powers  are  making  to  save  the 
day — usually  made  plain  by  the  symptoms  or 
by  the  story  of  the  clinical  tests — and  then 
stands  ready  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  these 
powers  whenever  and  however  their  own 
particular  capacities  begin  to  fail.  Or 
maybe  to  restrain  them  when,  as  not  seldom 
happens,  they  become  overzealous. 

What  the  doctor  has  to  do  is  to  help  John 
Smith,  not  to  treat  his  typhoid  fever.  He 
has  got  to  know  what  started  the  trouble  and 
get  that  headed  off  if  he  can.  He  must  know 
whether  there  is  any  way  of  killing  the  ty- 
phoid bacilli  so  ruthlessly  at  work  in  John's 
inside  without  at  the  same  time  harming 
John.  He  must  know  as  exactly  as  may  be 
what  damage  has  been  dorie  and  what  is 
liable  to  happen  next.  He  must  know  that 
John's  fever  isn't  something  which  has 
slipped  in  from  outside  and  which  he  should 
try  to  dose  out  of  him ;  but  that  it  marks  the 
effort,  sometimes  excessive,  which  John's 
physical  and  chemical  energies  are  making  to 
counteract  or  to  tide  him  over  the  perilous 
stresses  of  the  hour. 

We  are  getting  to  realize  that  there  are 
no  cures  in  modern  therapy — nor  ever  were 
— which  are  not  linked  to  the  body's  own 
restorative  capacities.  This  recognition  of 
the  tendency  of  the  body  to  get  itself  back 
to  the  normal  under  all  the  strains  of  life 
and  disease  is  by  no  means  new.  Almost  all 
of  the  wise  old  sages  of  medieval  medicine, 
though  they  cast  horoscopes,  doted  on  spirits 
and  errant  humours,  and  dealt  with  charms 
and  weird  concoctions,  talked  blandly  of  "the 
Healing  Powers  of  Nature."     It  is  our  ad- 
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vantage  that  the  veil  has  now  been  drawn 
somewhat  aside  under  which  Good  Mother 
Nature  has  held  her  genial  masquerade  so 
long,  and  we  have  discovered  that  it  is  to 
the  trained  capacities,  the  willing  service  and 
the  adaptive  scope  of  our  own  machinery 
we  owe  the  natural  impulse  to  recovery 
which  it  is  the  duty  and  the  art  of  the  wise 
physician  to  recognize  and  to  foster. 

A   Step  Forward   in    Therapeutics 

With  this  more  precise  conception  of  the 
nature  of  infection ;  with  many  causes  of  dis- 
ease now  so  obvious  and  tangible;  and  the 
recognition  of  the  complex  and  subtle  chem- 
ical and  physical  processes  by  which  the  body 
maintains  and  adapts  itself  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  life  and  which  may  be  helped,  but  must 
not  be  unwisely  tampered  with;  it  was  in- 
evitable that  the  character  and  possibilities  of 
therapeutics  should  be  reviewed  and  prac- 
tical procedures  adjusted  to  the  new  outlooks 
and  the  new  promise. 

The  discovery  of  antitoxins  and  vaccines  as 
protective  and  curative  emergency  agents  and 
the  devising  of  methods  for  their  artificial 
production  for  use  especially  in  diphtheria 
and  typhoid  fever  led  to  high  hopes  that  in 
many  other,  or  even  in  all  the  infectious 
diseases,  equally  happy  results  might  be 
secured.  In  some  instances  remarkable  bene- 
fits have  been  realized.  Not  only  in  diph- 
theria but  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  and 
in  certain  types  of  pneumonia,  effective  anti- 
toxins have  saved  many  lives.  The  use  of 
vaccines  to  stimulate  the  muster  of  the  body's 
protective  powers,  especially  in  typhoid  fever, 
has  been  already  of  incalculable  value  and 
is  of  high  promise  in  other  infective  mala- 
dies. But  it  presently  became  evident  that 
the  curative  processes  which  the  body  calls 
to  its  rescue  differ  widely  with  the  different 
degrees  and  kinds  of  damage  which  germs 
inflict;  and  that  such  effective  antitoxin  as 
we  know  in  diphtheria,  and  the  value  of 
vaccines  as  used  in  typhoid,  are  rather  ex- 
ceptional. 

Killing   Germs  Inside   the  Body 

But  amid  all  these  promising,  and  in  some 
instances  triumphant,  attempts  to  get  the 
better  of  our  minute  parasitic  neighbors,  the 
one  big,  dominant,  helpful  possibility  seemed 
from  the  first  to  be  to  kill  them  in  the  body 
by  some  medicine  more  surely  and  expedi- 
tiously than  the  body  itself  can  do.  It  didn't 
seem  at  first  as  if  this  would  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult task.     The  masters  in   the  culture  and 


management  of  microbes  knew  well  enough 
how  to  kill  them  in  their  flasks  and  tubes. 
The  alert  physician  and  surgeon  and  even 
the  housekeeper  soon  became  adept  in  steril- 
izing surface  wounds  and  hands  and  gar- 
ments and  in  disinfecting  slop-buckets.  But 
it  soon  became  clear  that  killing  germs  inside 
the  body — with  its  own  multitude  of  living 
cells,  made  of  delicate  protoplasm  just  as 
the  germs  are,  and  often  more  sensitive  than 
they — is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
which  the  doctor  and  his  aids  have  tried  to 
do  in  all  their  essays  to  foster  the  welfare 
of  this  goodly  tabernacle. 

Those  wonder  workers,  the  chemists,  were 
called  early  in  counsel  and  went  eagerly  to 
work.  But  try  as  they  would,  there  were 
very  few  things  either  to  be  found  or  made 
which  could  be  relied  upon  to  discourage  or 
destroy  germs  in  the  body  without  damaging 
the  patient.  There  were  a  few  of  limited 
range  of  usefulness,  and  there  was  that  great 
and  noble  standby,  quinine,  which  nobody 
had  properly  and  scientifically  discovered, 
but  whose  appreciation,  Topsy-like,  "dess 
grow'd."  This  kills  the  malarial  parasite 
within  the  body,  not  only  without  damage 
but  even  with  a  boost,  sometimes,  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  its  host. 

The  situation  was  the  more  exasperating 
because  for  some  time  before  and  while  all 
this  feverish  search  was  on,  chemists  had 
been  making — out  of  the  wastage  of  indus- 
try mostly — all  sorts  of  wonderful  drugs 
which  could  be  depended  on  to  relieve  suffer- 
ing mortals  of  some  of  their  most  burden- 
some handicaps.  Spurred  by  medical  neces- 
sity and  controlled  by  rigorous  physiological 
tests  of  safety  and  success,  these  chemists 
created — not  discovered,  but  created — things 
to  ease  pain,  to  give  refreshing  sleep,  to 
quiet  a  boisterous  or  to  prod  a  flagging  heart, 
to  tide  folks  over  the  dreaded  ministrations 
of  the  surgeon,  and  even  framed  substitutes 
for  some  vital  stuff  when  a  recalcitrant 
organ  should  go  sulking  on  its  job. 

Besides  all  this,  the  tales  of  what  they 
had  learned  to  do  in  conjuring  out  of  the 
smeary  and  noisome  refuse  of  the  coke-oven 
and  the  oil-still,  colors  enough  for  a  hundred 
rainbows ;  and  explosives ;  and  exquisite  per- 
fumes, is  written  to  their  lasting  credit  in  the 
Romances  of  Chemistry.  And  now,  even 
they,  with  all  the  counsel  they  could  muster, 
couldn't  find  or  make  a  drug  to  kill  the 
paltry  germs  pestering  the  insides  of  unfor- 
tunate fellow  man  without  running  the  risk 
of  spoiling  his  machinery.    So  finally  a  league 
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was  formed  between  medicine  doctors  and 
pathologists,  who  know  the  necessities,  the 
outlooks,  the  aims,  the  hazards  of  the  new 
problems  and  can  test  results,  and  the  expert 
chemists,  with  their  credits  of  achievement 
in  simpler  fields.  This  league  it  i9  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  this  wandering  discourse  to  cele- 
brate.    Enter  Chemo-therapy. 

Chemo-therapy 

There  are  almost  as  many  therapys  as 
there  are  sorts  of  disease  and  kinds  of  doc- 
tors: serum-,  occupational-,  hydro-,  electro-, 
psycho-,  helio-,  organo-,  radio-,  mechano-, 
and  at  last  this  new-old  one :  chemo-therapy. 

According  to  the  dictionary,  as  it  directly 
concerns  man,  therapy  or  therapeutics  means 
"The  department  of  medical  science  that  re- 
lates to  the  treatment  of  disease  and  the 
action  of  remedial  agents  on  the  human  or- 
ganism both  in  health  and  disease."  Be  it 
said  further  that  the  use  of  chemicals  as 
therapeutic  agents  is  as  old  as  the  earliest 
attempts  to  heal.  From  sulphur  and  iron 
and  crude  decoctions  of  animals  and  plants 
down  to  the  latest  elegant  hypnotic  evolved 
from  tar,  the  use  of  all  of  them  really  was 
and  is  chemo-therapy.  But  in  the  last  few 
years  the  word  has  been  employed  to  par- 
ticularize the  use  of  synthetic  drugs,  created 
to  answer  special  requirements  of  medical 
practice,  whose  vices  and  virtues  have  been 
systematically  tested  out  to  insure  their  safety 
and  efficiency  in  certain  human  maladies, 
particularly  those  incited  by  parasites. 


TRYPANOSOMES    IN    THE    BLOOD 

(Minute  parasites,  magnified  here  more  than  a  thou- 
sand times,  usually  conveyed  to  man  through  the  bite 
of  blood-sucking  flies  which  have  previously  bitten  an 
infected  animal.    There  are  many  species  of  Trypanosomes) 


To  get  ready  to  use  such  new  drugs  as 
these  isn't  as  simple  a  job  as  the  chemist  had 
with  their  dyes-  and  their  perfumes  and  ex- 
plosives. If  folks  dfdn't  fancy  the  colors  the 
chemists  got,  or  the  smells  they  evolved,  or 
the  damage  and  racket  they  were  prepared 
to  make,  they  could  let  the  stuff  alone.  But 
in  the  hope  to  save  him  you  can't  put  big 
newly  created  molecules  inside  a  sick  man, 
already  beset  with  a  host  of  uncanny  mi- 
crobes and  fighting  for  his  life,  without  be- 
ing mighty  certain  what  may  happen  then. 
And  it  often  requires  a  vast  amount  of  re- 
search by  well-informed  physicians  and 
biologists  of  large  experience  and  judicial 
minds;  with  costly  material  equipments  and 
unhurried  months  or  years  of  work,  some- 
times, to  find  out  beyond  peradventure  what 
will  happen.  Hence  the  partnership  between 
the  chemist,  the  biologist  and  the  doctor. 

It  all  started  with  the  simple  observation 
that  compounds  of  arsenic  are  very  distaste- 
ful, in  fact  deadly,  to  some  minute  blood 
parasites  of  man  and  animals.  And  here 
is  the  story  of  the  introduction  to  each  other 
of  man  and  these  particular  parasites. 

The   Story    of    Trypanosome 

One  day,  some  seventy  years  ago,  a  doctor 
harmlessly  amusing  himself  in  studying  the 
blood  of  a  frog  with  his  microscope,  to  his 
amazement  saw  the  blood  cells  in  spots  here 
and  there  whirling  about  and  banging  against 
one  another  in  a  most  unusual  and  unseemly 
fashion,  as  if  they  had  suddenly  gone  crazy. 
He  discovered  presently  that  the  commotion 
was  due  to  a  minute,  spindle-shaped,  almost 
transparent  living  creature  which  was 
thrashing  about  among  the  blood  cells.  It 
had  a  slender,  hair-like  projection  at  one  end 
which  swung  to  and  fro,  and  along  the  side 
a  delicate  sinuous  membrane.  It  was  by  the 
undulations  of  this  membrane  and  the  lash- 
ing of  the  projection — called  a  flagellum — 
that  it  dashed  about,  giving  the  effect  of 
twisting.  It  was  not  very  large;  it  would 
take  about  a  thousand  of  it  laid  end  to  end 
to  measure  an  inch. 

It  proved  to  be  a  protozoan  organism  and 
it  was  up  to  the  doctor  to  give  it  a  name. 
Its  apparent  twisting  or  boring  motion  sug- 
gested to  him  the  movement  of  an  auger. 
So  he  called  it  "Trypanosome,"  an  auger- 
like or  boring  body.  The  accent  is  on  the 
"pan."  In  these  more  frivolous  days,  when 
dashing  youth  is  wont  to  designate  all  bac- 
teria and  kindred  things  as  "bugs,"  we 
might   in   the  vernacular   call   Trypanosome 
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the  Auger-Bug.  And  that  is  all  there  was 
of  importance  in  the  story  of  this  particular 
Trypanosome  for  some  time.  He  had  got 
on  record  and  didn't  seem  to  bother  the  frog, 
so  why  worry? 

But  it  turned  out,  as  years  passed,  that 
while  the  Trypanosome  which  the  lonesome 
doctor  had  caught  disporting  itself  in  the 
blood  of  the  frog  was  harmless,  it  was 
only  one  of  a  great  many  species,  each  with 
a  name  of  its  own,  which  first  and  last  have 
got  themselves  tangled  up  with  man  and 
many  of  the  lower  animals.  Not  all  of  them 
seem  to  be  doing  any  harm  just  now  to  their 
hosts,  but  take  them  as  a  whole,  all  over 
the  earth,  they  involve  the  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars  every  year,  are  preventing  the  settle- 
ment of  or  are  depopulating  great  districts 
of  fertile  country  and  are  creating  untold 
misery  of  man  and  beast.  But  it  took  a  great 
many  years  of  strenuous  research  to  find  out 
that  these  blood  parasites  are  at' the  root  of 
this  mess. 

In  Africa  the  desperately  fatal  nagana,  de- 
stroying wholesale  wild  and  domestic  ani- 
mals, is  incited  by  one  species.  Surra,  a  pest 
of  horses,  cattle  and  other  mammals  in 
Africa,  India,  China  and  the  Philippines,  is 
the  work  of  another.  In  Europe,  North 
Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Persia  and  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  a  pestilence  of  horses 
called  dourine  marks  the  ravages  of  still  an- 
other misfit  Trypanosome.  In  South  Amer- 
ica a  trypanosomiasis  of  children — Chagas' 
disease — blights  vast  regions  and  the  Mai  de 
Caderas  has  abolished  the  horse. 


In  1903  the  American  biologists  Novy  and 
MacNeal  succeeded  in  artificially  cultivating 
Trypanosomes  in  tubes,  opening  the  way  to 
more  direct  and  fruitful  fields  of  experi- 
mental  research. 

The   African    Sleeping    Sickness 

In  the  meantime  a  very  deadly  disease 
among  the  negroes  of  certain  districts  of 
West  Africa  was  giving  the  colonial  author- 
ities great  concern.  It  had  been  known  for 
two  centuries.  It  was  familiar  to  slave 
dealers  who  got  their  victims  from  the  Congo 
and  took  them  to  the  West  Indies.  Its  cause 
was  a  mystery,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  spread 
had  now  become  alarming.  It  had  long  ex- 
isted in  places  on  the  great  West  African 
rivers,  the  Niger  and  the  Congo.  It  had 
extended  along  the  trade  routes,  and  about 
1900  had  pushed  eastward  and  begun  its 
ravages  on  the  north  shore  of  that  great 
inland  water,  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  mostly 
negroes,  perished.  Villages  were  depopu- 
lated and  the  British  colonial  authorities 
found  it  necessary  to  compel  the  abandon- 
ment of  extensive  districts.  How  to  sup- 
press the  disease  became  a  problem  of  ex- 
treme importance. 

Its  victims  do  not  at  first  seem  very  ill. 
They  may  have  a  little  fever  and  the  lym- 
phatic glands  about  the  neck  and  elsewhere 
in  the  body  become  swollen.  They  often  go 
about  their  business,  such  as  it  is,  for  months 
or  even  years.  But  sooner  or  later,  unless 
they    get    suitable    medical     treatment,     the ■> 
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become  dull  and  apathetic,  sometimes  have 
headaches,  tremors,  low  fever;  the  heart 
labors,  and  after  a  while  they  emaciate,  be- 
come feeble,  drowsy,  lethargic,  and  lapse  into 
coma  and  so  die,  miserable  and  forlorn.  This 
disease  is  called  the  African  Sleeping  Sick- 
ness. And  it  has  been  known  for  twenty 
years  that  Trypanosomes,  which  appear  early 
in  the  blood,  are  its  incitants.  They  damage 
the  blood,  they  incite  a  series  of  inflamma- 
tory reactions  in  the  body,  and  when  at 
length  they  invade  the  brain  bring  on  the 
sleepiness  and  lethargy  which  forecast  the 
end. 

This  disease  is  neither  similar  nor  related 
to  the  malady  involving  the  brain  which  has 
recently  appeared  in  Europe  and  in  this  coun- 
try and  ineptly  has  been  called  sleeping 
sickness. 

As  soon  as  the  cause  of  the  African  Sleep- 
ing Sickness  was  established,  a  series  of 
studies  of  Trypanosomes  was  undertaken, 
which  little  by  little  made  clear  the  sources 
of  the  blood  parasites,  the  ways  in  which 
they  are  conveyed  and  the  most  promising 
measures  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  the  disease.  The  discoveries  of  the  Eng- 
lishmen Dutton,  Bruce,  and  their  associates 
in  this  field  are  notable  in  the  records  of 
biology  and  preventive  medicine.  Studies 
were  also  made  by  others,  especially  the 
French.  As  the  result  of  all  these  it  was 
found  that  Trypanosomes  are  usually  con- 
veyed to  man  through  the  bite  of  blood- 
sucking flies  which  some  time  before  have 
bitten  an  infected  animal.  The  fly  most 
often  concerned  as  a  carrier  of  the  parasite 
to  man  is  called,  after  the  native  name,  the 
"Tsetse  Fly."  It  is  small  and  brownish, 
somewhat  resembling  one  of  our  small  horse- 
flies. 

A  Crusade  Against  a  Plague 

This  was  certainly  a  bad  mix-up  between 
protozoa,  flies,  lower  vertebrates  and  brother 
man.  No  doubt  if  things  had  been  left  to 
themselves  mutual  adaptations  would  have 
brought  ultimate  tolerance  to  one  another 
among  these  earth  neighbors.  But  the  white 
man,  with  his  intelligence,  his  ambition,  and 
his  "hustle,"  came  butting  into  the  Course 
of  Nature  and  spoiled  the  game.  He  sent 
his  commercial  caravans  across  Africa ;  he 
elbowed  the  negroes  about,  who  had  come 
to  an  adaptive  truce  with  some  of  their  little 
parasitic  neighbors;  he  coveted  the  districts 
in  which  the  Tsetse  fly  had  settled  first;  he 
brought  unrelated    and   incompatible   groups 


of  beasts  together;  he  suddenly  introduced 
his  unacclimated  domestic  animals  into  con- 
ditions to  which  it  would  require  decades 
or  centuries  perhaps — not  years — to  get  them 
wonted;  he  must  send' the  wild,  game  scurry- 
ing for  safety  far  away  from  their  native 
haunts  and  associations.  Even  the  crocodiles 
were  told  to  move  on.  All  this  in  the  name 
of  Progress  and  Civilization. 

Well,  now  the  piper  had  come  for  his  pay. 
And  the  big  powers,  especially  the  British, 
who  play  special  Providence  to  their  dusky 
wards  in  Africa,  did  not  haggle  over  the 
price.  They  set  to  work  with  intelligence 
and  zeal  to  do  what  humanity,  science,  and 
persistence  might  to  reestablish  the  balance 
of  things.  The  heart  of  the  problem  was 
how  to  break  some  link  in  the  chain  of  in- 
fection. If  they  could  find  the  original 
sources  of  the  Trypanosomes  in  their  natural 
hosts  and  could  destroy  these  so  as  to  shut 
off  the  supply,  there  wa9  hope  that  the  dis- 
ease might  cease  as  soon  as  infected  persons 
recovered  or  died. 

Dr.  Koch,  master  of  technique  and  dis- 
coverer of  fateful  germs  and  their  ways, 
came  down  to  Africa  as  Head  of  a  German 
Sleeping  Sickness  Commission.  We  have 
borrowed  from  the  report  of  this  commis- 
sion some  illustrations  of  the  sort  of  work 
which  the  several  colonial  authorities  have 
done.  Dr.  Koch,  finding  that  the  parasite 
was  common  in  the  blood  of  the  crocodile, 
advised  the  destruction  of  all  these  uncom- 
fortable beasts.  But  then  they  found  it  in 
wild    antelope   and   presently   in   many  wild 


THE    TSETSE    FLY 

(Which  carries  the  Trypansome  of  African  Sleeping 
Sickness  from  an  infected  man  or  lower  animal  to  a 
healthy    one.      It    resembles    a    small    horsefly) 
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and  domestic  animals.  So  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  any  species  didn't  seem  a  prom- 
ising remedy. 

The  Tsetse  fly  came  in  for  a  lot  of  study 
by  commissions  and  individuals.  It  appears 
that  when  he  (or  she)  bites  an  infected  man 
or  lower  animal,  he  invariably  neglects  the 
toilet  of  his  proboscis;  so  that  if  at  any 
time  within  a  couple  of  days  he  bite9  an- 
other, he  is  likely  to  inoculate  with  the  Try- 
panosome  the  new  object  of  his  addresses. 
Even  if  this  does  not  happen,  a  worse  thing 
may  befall.  For  in  some  5  per  cent,  of  the 
flies  biting  an  infected  animal  the  Trypano- 
somes  are  not  destroyed  in  the  gut  by  diges- 
tion, but  undergo  one  of  those  curious  de- 
velopmental cycles  characteristic  of  protozoa, 
and  finally,  in  largely  increased  numbers, 
reach  the  salivary  glands  of  the  fly  where 
for  the  remainder  of  the  predatory  career  of 
the  latter  they  are  a  menace  to  every  sus- 
ceptible animal  which  is  the  victim  of  its 
sanguineous  taste. 

It  thus  became  clear  that  the  Tsetse  fly 
must  be  suppressed.  They  got  on  the  trail 
of  his  haunts  and  his  habits.  He  is  no  rover, 
seldom  going  more  than  a  few  score  yards 
from  open  water  and  the  moist  jungle,  and 
takes  comfort  in  the  shadows  of  "grass,  bushes, 


or  trees.  It  is  on  the  ground  in  such  shaded 
places  near  the  water  that  the  lady  fly  de- 
posits her  single  larva  which  forthwith  digs 
itself  in  to  await  the  dawning  of  its  new 
day.  So  the  authorities  cleared  the  banks 
of  lakes  and  streams,  and  made  open  places 
in  infested  regions  which  the  Tsetse  fly  is 
prone  to  shun,  and  have  done  their  best  to 
keep  the  negroes  in  these  cleared  places  and 
out  of  the  jungle. 

Another  ingenious  triumph  of  mind  over 
instinct  was  achieved  by  a  method  adopted 
as  a  sort  of  substitute  for  our  "swat-the-fly" 
campaigns.  The  Tsetse  fly  has  a  sharp  suck- 
ing proboscis,  and  when  he  sights  his  victim 
— he  prefers  black  and  is  attracted  by  mov- 
ing objects — he  doesn't  go  buzzing  about 
making  a  deliberate  reconnaissance  in  the 
irritating  way  some  flies  have,  but  makes  a 
straight,  quick  dash,  stabs  in  his  bill,  in  a 
twinkling  has  sucked  a  bellyful  of  blood, 
and  is  off.  So  it  appeared  to  be  a  fair  sport- 
ing proposition  to  wrap  each  of  a  bunch  of 
negroes  in  white  with  a  great  black  patch 
of  an  irresistibly  sticky  mixture  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil  and  resin  smeared  on  a  canvas  swung 
down  his  back,  and  send  them  out  to  parade 
in  the  fly-infested  jungle.  It  is  quaintly 
recorded   that  in  one  place  they  thus  caught 
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four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  flies  in 
two  summers.  But  through  the  ruse  the 
disease  was  stifled. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  Tsetse  fly,  if  it  were  practicable, 
would  be  a  direct  and  effective  preventive 
measure;  but  equatorial  Africa  is  a  vast 
country  with  a  hopeless  lot  of  just  such 
watery  and  jungle  places  as  the  fly  dotes  on. 
It  has  been  found  useful  to  remove  great 
groups  of  the  natives  of  contaminated  regions 
inland  from  the  streams  and  lakes  and  settle 
them  in  camps.  By  the  isolation  and  treat- 
ment of  the  infected  'members  of  these  groups 
the  ravages  of  the  disease  have  been  partially 
stayed.  The  situation  is  the  more  difficult 
because  there  is  another  type  of  sleeping  sick- 
ness occurring  in  east  central  Africa  caused 
by  a  different  Trypanosome,  which  is  con- 
veyed by  another  species  of  Tsetse  fly  and 
so  requiring  different  procedures. 

To  Kill  Trypanosome  Inside  Its  Victims 

But  with  all  the  helpful  measures  of  pre- 
vention and  control,  the  treatment  of  the 
stricken  has  commanded  always  the  most 
eager  attention.  Arsenic  in  some  form  is 
the  drug  which  has  been  most  useful.  A 
preparation  of  arsenic  called  atoxyl,  either 
alone  or  with  other  drugs,  thus  far  has  been 
the  most  effective  of  all.  By  the  use  of  this, 
often  repeated  and  continued  over  long 
periods,  the  parasites  finally  may  be  destroyed 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease.  But  it 
is  at  best  a  tedious  and  somewhat  fickle  cure ; 
the  ignorant  and  superstitious  natives  are 
not  easily  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the 
treatment  and  finally  atoxyl  is  not  always 
safe.  So  the  one  thing  still  most  eagerly 
sought  by  all  concerned  is  a  drug  which  will 
speedily  kill  the  parasite  without  serious 
damage  to  its  victim. 

Trypanosome  is  well  adapted  to  the  study 
of  germ  poisons.  He  is  rather  big,  as  minute 
parasites  go.  He  lives  at  the  expense  of 
many  animals  without  harming  them.  He 
feeds  and  disports  himself,  in  his  life  of  in- 
glorious ease,  without  turning  loose  a  lot 
of  powerful  poisons  in  the  blood  of  his  hosts, 
as  do  so  many  of  his  profession.  He  is  rather 
vulnerable  through  his  readiness  to  have  a 
taste  of  the  various  thing9  which  come  his 
way  in  the  blood.  And  arsenic  is  to  him 
anathema.  Thus  it  is  that  Trypanosomes, 
and  some  of  their  relatives  among  the  parasi- 
tic protozoa,  have  been  conspicuous  figures  in 
the  early  development  of  the  new  phases  of 
chemo-therapy,  to  which  we  now  return. 


Ehrlich  the  Pathfinder 

Some  years  ago  Ehrlich,  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  and  able  of  the  group  of  German 
scientists  who  did  so  much  to  advance  the 
early  knowledge  of  infection  and  its  in- 
citants,  struck  a  new  lead  which  he  and  his 
associates  followed  until  just  before  the  war. 
Ehrlich  was  a  biologist  and  a  chemist.  He 
had  the  faculty,  which  has  long  stood  chemists 
in  good  stead,  of  visualizing  the  hypothetical 
structure  of  chemical  compounds  and  repre- 
senting it  in  diagrams.  And  he  further  made 
scientific  use  of  his  imagination  in  dramatiz- 
ing what  he  conceived  to  take  place  when 
various  chemicals,  foods  and  poisons,  encoun- 
ter the  living  body  cells. 

It  was  Ehrlich  more  than  any  other  who 
through  an  ingenious  hypothesis  made  com- 
prehensible the  way  in  which  the  cells  of 
the  body  may  produce  antitoxins.  In  de- 
veloping this  hypothesis,  Ehrlich  laid  stress 
upon  the  selective  power  of  living  cells,  which 
enables  them,  from  the  variegated  stuff  which 
the  blood  and  body  fluids  carry,  to  attach 
to  themselves  the  things  they  need.  Similar- 
ly some  of  them  select  particular  drugs  so 
that  the  informed  physician  can  rely  upon 
the  cells  of  the  tormented  nerve,  the  indolent 
muscle,  or  the  moping  liver  to  pick  up  and 
use  their  own  especial  chemical  affiliants 
while#  other  cells  leave  them  alone. 

Starting  with  the  knowledge  of  the  selec- 
tive capacity  of  cells,  Ehrlich  began  his 
studies  with  Trypanosomes.  His  cogitations 
ran  something  like  this:  "If  there  can  be 
found  or  made  a  chemical  substance  which 
will  effect  a  combination  with  the  parasite 
but  which  will  not  thus  attach  itself  to  any 
of  the  body  cells;  and  further,  if  there  i9 
in  the  makeup  of  this  substance  some  ele- 
ment which  will  become  available  as  a  poison 
to  the  parasite  after  they  are  thus  linked 
together,  conditions  will  have  been  secured 
which  theoretically  should  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  parasite  leaving  the  cells 
of  its  host  unharmed."  And  that  is  what 
physicians  have  been  clamoring  for  ever  since 
the  nature  of   infection  was  disclosed. 

Ehrlich's  idea  was  that  his  loaded  drug, 
when  he  got  it,  would  play  upon  the  un- 
garded  selective  affinities  or  affections  of 
Trypanosomes  or  other  germs  in  the  body 
so  as  to  secure  a  strategic  liaison  which  the 
poison  element  alone  could  not  effect.  Then 
in  the  molecular  readjustments  involved  in 
assimilation  by  the  parasite  the  minute 
amount    of    poison    present    would    be    just 
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where  it  would  do  the  most  good — or  harm 
mayhap,  depending  upon  the  point  of  view. 
Probably  Trypanosome,  if  he  could  talk, 
would  call  it  treachery.  The  plot  indeed 
recalls  an  elder  tragedy,  thus  quaintly  re- 
hearsed ;  "And  Joab  said  to  Amasa,  'Art 
thou  in  health,  my  brother?'  and  Joab  took 
Amasa  by  the  beard  with  the  right  hand  to 
kiss  him.  But  Amasa  took  no  heed  to  the 
sword  that  was  in  Joab's  hand ;  so  he  smote 
him  therewith  in  the  fifth  rib  and  shed  out 
his  bowels  to  the  ground."  (II  Samuel  20; 
9,  10. )  A  fate  as  dire  as  that  of  Amasa, 
though  less  dramatic,  seemed  in  store  for  the 
"Auger-bug"  if  he  yielded  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  Ehrlich's  cleverly  projected  poison. 
When  his  bio-medical  campaign  was  laid 
out,  Ehrlich  set  his  friendly  and  capable 
chemists  at  work  to  create  substances  which 
might  be  put  to  the  proof. 

A  Lesson  in  Chemistry 

In  order  to  understand  the  role  of  the 
chemists  in  the  creation  of  these  new  sub- 
stances one  does  well  to  recall  a  few  facts 
gleaned  from  their  fascinating  lore.  They 
tell  us  that  there  are  in  the  universe  over 
eighty  different  kinds  of  stuff  or  matter 
which  are  called  elements.  Out  of  these,  or 
some  of  them,  they  say,  are  made  the  earth, 


the  air,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  the 
stars,  and  also  sundry  nebular  affairs  off  in 
space.  For  example:  Carbon,  iron,  arsenic, 
certain  invisible  gases  such  as  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  and  another  gas,  hydrogen — these 
are  elements.  They  have  a  way  of  uniting 
with  one  another  in  definite  proportions  to 
form  compounds  which  are  apt  to  have  very 
different  characters  from  those  of  the  uniting 
elements.  When  very  small  portions  of 
these  elements,  called  atoms,  unite,  the  re- 
sulting combination  is  called  a  molecule. 
Thus  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom 
of  oxygen — both,  when  free  and  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  being  gases — may  unite  to 
form  a  molecule  of  a  fluid  known  as  water. 
The  chemists  have  a  sort  of  shorthand 
in  which  they  represent  elements  and  com- 
pounds by  letters.  So  when  they  want 
briefly  to  state  the  composition  of  water  they 
write  H20.  But  they  also  like  to  suggest  the 
mysterious  attractions  which  the  elements 
have  for  one  another  and  which  lead  them 
to  unite.  They  call  this  capacity  of  the  ele- 
ments to  unite  with  varying  degrees  of  inten- 
sity the  "affinity"  of  the  element,  and  its 
chemical  value  in  satisfying  these  affinities  is 
called  its  "valency."  These  unions  are  in- 
dicated by  short  connecting  lines.  So  the 
chemist  would  make  a  picture  of  a  molecule 
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of  water  thu9:  H-O-H,  which  is  still  H20 
and  shows  that  oxygen  has  twice  as  much 
uniting  capacity  as  hydrogen,  and  that  in  the 
molecule  of  water  all  affinities  are  satisfied. 
Now,  while  oxygen  can  attach  to  itself 
two  parts  of  hydrogen,  there  are  other  ele- 
ments which  can  unite  with  many  more  parts 
than  this.  An  atom  of  carbon,  for  example, 
which  we  know  in  the  form  of  charcoal,  can 
be  linked  to  four  atoms  of  hydrogen.  The 
chemist  writes  this  CH4,  and  his  picture  of 

H 

I 
it  is  H-C-H.    This  is  the  gas  which  bubbles 
I 
H 

up  when  you  poke  a  stick  into  the  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  a  marsh  or  stagnant  pool. 
Common  folks  call  it  marsh  gas;  the  chemist 
calls  it  methane. 

But  compounds  of  carbon  are  not  always 
as  simple  as  this.  There  are  a  great  many 
in  which  several  atoms  of  carbon  are  united 
with  hydrogen  to  make  one  big  molecule ; 
and  in  this  case  some  of  the  four  affinities  of 
each  carbon  atom  may  have  to  be  satisfied 
among  themselves.  There  is  one  whose  for- 
mula is  C6H6.  For  such  a  compound  the 
chemist  might  draw  this  picture: 
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If  he  did,  he  would  present  to  you  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  fascinating  mole- 
cules of  the  whole  enormous  number  with 
which  he  deals.  The  substance  is  benzol  or 
benzene,  one  of  the  coal-tar  products,  and 
the  picture  of  it  is  known  to  the  chemist  and 
his  friends  as  the  "benzol  ring."  Here,  it 
will  be  seen,  each  carbon  atom  has  its  four 
affinities  satisfied  either  by  a  hydrogen  atom 
or  by  the  affinities  of  another  carbon  atom. 

We  take  this  peep  into  the  mental  work- 
shop of  the  chemist,  introducing  the  reader 
to  the  benzol  ring,  because  he  uses  it  as  a 
starting  point  when  he  sets  out  to  plan  new 
dyes  and  perfumes  and  medicines  such  as 
Nature  never  dreamed  of  making  and 
couldn't  make  if  she  tried.  Nobody  ever  saw 
this  benzol  ring,  nor  ever  will,  for  it  Is  a 
creature   of    the    chemist's    imagination.      It 


exemplifies  what  scientific  people  are  apt  tc> 
call  a  "working  hypothesis."  They  say,  "If 
we  imagine  that  a  molecule  of  benzol,  which 
analysis  shows  to  contain  six  parts  of  carbon 
and  six  parts  of  hydrogen — C6H6 — has  its 
atom9  arranged  somewhat  in  this  way,  it 
looks  as  if  by  proper  chemical  manipulations 
it  might  be  possible  to  slip  other  elements, 
which  have  affinities  for  carbon,  in  here  in 
the  place  of  some  of  the  hydrogens  and  so 
get  compounds  of  entirely  different  quali- 
ties." Well,  they  try  it,  and  after  long  and 
patient  manipulations  in  their  laboratories, 
they  may  come  out  with  some  wonderful 
dye,  or  good  medicine,  or  exquisite  perfume, 
in  a  bottle. 

A   Great  Achievement 

Now  when  Ehrlich  and  his  faithful 
chemists  set  out  on  the  trail  of  the  Trypano- 
some  with  intent  to  kill,  they  knew  from 
medical  experience  and  counsel  and  from  bio- 
logical tests  what  the  possibilities  and  limi- 
tations of  the  problem  were ;  they  had  an 
illuminating  knowledge  of  the  action  of 
arsenic  as  a  poison  to  build  on ;  and  they 
were  masters  of  the  technique  of  modern 
organic  chemistry.  They  achieved  many 
substances.  Some  were  fairly  promising, 
some  not  at  all.  Finally  one  was  made  with 
a  little  arsenic  woven  into  its  composition 
which  not  only  darkened  life's  horizons  for 
Trypanosomes,  but  was  found  to  be  highly 
efficient  in  destroying  the  minute  spiral  or- 
ganism, Spirochaete,  a  cousin  of  Trypano- 
some,  which  is  the  incitant  of  syphilis;  the 
germ  which  probably  sets  astir  more  human 
misery  than  any  other  living  thing  on  earth 
— unless  it  be  man  himself.  Here  is  the  pic- 
ture of  the  thing  they  got: 
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One  sees  that  they  have  two  benzol  rings 
joined  together ;  but  they  have  dissected  them 
and  patched  them  up  so  that  the  whole  thing 
is  actually  quite  picturesque.  They  have  re- 
placed one  H  on  each  side  with  NH2  and 
HC1,  which  stand  for  ammonia  and  hydro- 
chloric   acid ;    they    have    half    succeeded    in 
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converting  the  H's  below  into  water;  and 
they  have  smuggled  in,  as  one  sees,  on  top, 
a  bit  of  arsenic  (As),  each  atom  of  which 
satisfies  three  affinities  and  hence  acts  as  a 
trivalent  element. 

The  scientific  name  of  this  new  drug  is 
long  because  it  tells  the  story  of  its  pedi- 
gree and  composition,  and  to  the  wise  ones 
hints  of  its  qualities  and  powers — Dihydro- 
xydiaminoarsenobenzoldihydrochloride.  Ehr- 
lich  christened  it  Salvarsan ;  Uncle  Sam  gave 
it  the  trade  name  Arsphenamine ;  and  the 
people  called  it  by  its  laboratory  number  606. 
The  story  of  the  succor  which  this  new 
remedy  Salvarsan  has  brought  to  unnumbered 
lives  blighted  by  syphilis  does  not  belong 
here.  But  with  its  success  in  destroying  the 
germ  of  syphilis  within  the  infected  human 
body  a  new  way  had  been  opened  into  the 
fields  of  chemo-therapy. 

Salvarsan  is  useful  in  African  sleeping 
sickness  as  are  other  drugs,  certain  dyes,  com- 
binations of  arsenic  and  antimony,  etc.  But 
none  of  them  is  as  effective  as  atoxyl,  which, 
however,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  good 
enough.  So,  all  in  all,  it  would  be  a  great 
humanitarian  and  economic  boon  if  a  more 
effective  Trypanosoma  killer  could  be  found 
or  created. 

In  the  attempts  to  kill  Trypanosomes  in 
the  body  with  arsenical  and  other  drugs, 
physicians  have  been  sorely  tried  by  the  im- 
partiality of  Mother  Nature  in  endowing 
all  her  living  children  with  that  capacity  to 
protect  themselves  by  adaptation  which  we 
have  glanced  at  above.  When  we  discover 
that  the  living  cells  of  our  own  bodies,  in 
the  face  of  an  intrusive  bacterial  or  other 
poison,  can  adapt  themselves  to  its  presence 
so  as  to  escape  injury,  we  genially  pat  the 
excellent  mother  on  the  back  and  say  "good 
work."  But  Br'er  Trypanosome  has  been 
similarly  equipped  and  the  sleeping-sickness 
doctors  often  find  to  their  dismay  that, 
though  damaging  at  first,  their  arsenical 
lures,  however  subtle,  are  presently  ignored 
by  the  parasites,  which,  with  Nature's  con- 
nivance, have  become  "poison  proof."  So 
the  chemo-therapeutic  teams  who  would  cre- 
ate the  new  and  more  effective  trypanosoma- 
cide  must  aim  not  only  to  make  it  safe  for 
the  host  and  deadly  for  the  invader,  but  they 
must  try  to  see  that  it  does  not  tickle  the 
latter  into  adaptive  resistance  before  it  has 
done  its  perfect  work. 

One  finds  himself  querying  what  the  men- 
tal processes  and  what  the  visions  are  by 
which   chemists   are  led    to    the   creation    of 


new  drug9  so  nicely  adapted  to  the  subtle 
aims  of  their  biological  confreres.  And  if 
one  be  privileged  to  pry  a  little  into  their 
thinkings  and  doings,  he  finds  that  they  ap- 
parently start,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
accumulated  common  experiences  of  chemists 
in  complex  inorganic  and  organic  molecular 
structures,  and,  on  the  other,  with  a  clear 
conception  of  the  aims  of  the  physician  and 
the  lore  of  the  biologist  as  to  the  responses 
of  living  cells  to  a  great  variety  of  adventi- 
tious agencies,  and  the  characters  of  the  prob- 
lem in  whose  solution  they  are  to  share. 
Thus  equipped  and  inspired  they  appear  to 
find  that  by  the  contemplation  of  those 
graphic  conceits  of  molecular  structure  at 
which  we  have  briefly  glanced,  and,  putting 
this  and  that  together,  they  are  led  to  make 
new  compounds  of  which  they  venture  to 
say  only  "this  may"  or  "it  should" — but 
never  "it  will" — "answer  the  requirements 
of  the  problem."  As  to  the  final  embodi- 
ment of  their  reason  and  toil,  in  those  im- 
maculate powdprs  or  dainty  crystals  which 
they  show  you ;  as  experts  in  the  technical 
fields  of  organic  chemistry,  they  appear  to 
make  light  of  that. 

Now  the  problem  passes  back  to  the  biolo- 
gist, who  with  the  physician  is  to  measure 
the  success  of  their  carefully  posed  creative 
venture,  by  arduous  and  complicated  tests. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  biologists,  for 
biology  is  a  domain  as  wide  and  varied  as 
life  itself.  A  biologist  who  attends  especially 
to  those  reactions  of  the  body  cells  to  various 
damages  which  we  term  disease  is  called  a 
pathologist.  And  he  must,  of  course,  know 
as  much  as  any  one  person  in  reason  can 
about  all  sorts  of  living  things,  vertebrate 
and  invertebrate ;  how  they  are  built,  and 
what  they  do  under  the  conditions  of  their 
normal  and  abnormal  lives. 

The  pathologist  must  find  out  whether  the 
new  drug  harms  the  animal  in  any  of  its 
structures  or  functions,  and  learn  wTith  the 
utmost  possible  precision  how  it  works  and 
what  it  does  in  accomplishing  the  desired 
end.  He  must  know  how  it  affects  not  only 
well  but  sick  animals,  which  sometimes  re- 
spond in  quite  a  different  way.  If  he  is  test- 
ing a  drug  which  is  designed  as  a  special 
parasiticide,  he  must  know  all  about  the 
whims  and  powers  and  vulnerabilities  of  this 
particular  parasite.  And  what  self-protective 
forces  it,  as  well  as  its  host,  can  muster  in 
the  contest  for  mastery  in  which  he  proposes 
to  intervene.  For  he  could  easily  damage, 
as  the  unenlightened   physician   also  can,   the 
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protective  machinery  of  the  host  at  a  moment 
when  it  is  far  more  important  to  combat  a 
poison  than  to  slay  a  germ. 

These  tests  of  new  remedies  are,  of  course, 
made  on  some  of  the  lower  animals  which, 
it  is  assumed,  man  has  the  right  to  use  for 
the  advancement  of  knowledge,  for  the  direct 
promotion  of  human  welfare,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  and  the  saving  of  life; 
just  as  it  is  deemed  proper  to  use  them  for 
man's  food  and  his  service.  Notwithstanding 
the  repeatedly  exposed  falsehoods  and  the 
fierce  invectives  of  a  group  of  misguided  vic- 
tims, perhaps  of  perverted  humanitarian  in- 
stincts, cruelties  are  not  practised  on  experi- 
mental animals.  On  the  contrary,  every 
endeavor  is  made  to  minimize  their  discom- 
forts— and  it  is  seldom  more  than  this  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  vitiate  the  experiments  and 
thwart  the  scientific  and  humanitarian  aims 
of  the  seekers  after  truth. 

If,  now,  the  pathologist  finds  the  drug 
safe  and  effective  in  a  series  of  animal  species, 
he  often  tries  its  safety  on  himself  or  on 
volunteers  among  his  friends.  And  then  it 
joins  the  forces  of  the  new  therapy.  If, 
however,  his  studies  should  show  defects  in 
the  drug,  either  of  omission  or  commission, 
the  thrice-armed  team  is  called  again  in 
council,  and  the  chemist,  wiser  by  so  much 
insight  as  these  long  tests  by  his  expert  col- 
leagues have  afforded,  and  by  the  reposing  of 
the  problem,  patiently  sets  out  again  his 
picture  puzzle  of  the  molecules  and  plans  a 
fresh  struggle  with  the  elements  armed  with 
his  knowledge,  his  experience,  and  his  wits. 

In  early  times  the  discovery  of  useful 
medicines  was  a  very  haphazard  affair,  and 
any  old  woman  could  find  out  whether  a 
decoction  or  a  powder  or  a  pill  of  almost 
anything  in  the  mineral  or  plant  or  animal 
world  seemed  to  her  to  be  good  for  quinzy 
or  rheumatism  or  other  affliction.  And  the 
pharmacopeia,  both  in  its  materials  and  its 
origins,  became  a  very  weird  affair.  But  as 
knowledge  of  the  body  and  its  diseases  grew, 
the  aims  of  medication  became  more  precise, 
and  random  tests  of  plants  and  chemicals  to 
discover  possible  hidden  virtues,  though  they 
have  disclosed  some  of  our  most  cherished 
remedies,  seem  now  less  and  less  worth  while. 

In  the  new  outlook,  through  coordination 
of  the  lore  and  experience  of  the  physician, 
the  biologist,  and  the  chemist,  all  are  con- 
cerned in  creating  drugs  to  fit  occasions,  for 
in  that  way  alone  precision  and  promise  lie. 
And    while    the    problem    is    primarily    bio- 


medical and  the  occasion  is  apt  to  bear  the 
urgency  of  medical  needs,  its  source  and  pro- 
jection become  presently  merged  with  the 
technical  possibilities  of  chemistry;  so  that 
while  each  discipline  has  its  own  particular 
angle  of  vision  and  its  special  material  tasks, 
they  advance  as  a  unit  and  share  in  a  com- 
mon aim. 

Chemo-Therapy  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute 

It  was  natural  that  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute for  Medical  Research  in  New  York 
should  find  a  promising  field  in  Chemo- 
therapy, and  should  realize  that  the  facilities 
which  its  endowment  and  equipment  afford 
lend  themselves  to  such  prolonged  and  ardu- 
ous studies  as  are  usually  involved.  And 
so  in  recent  years  there  has  been  organized 
at  the  Institute,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
Simon  Flexner,  its  Director,  a  research  divi- 
sion in  Chemo-therapy.  The  biological 
projects  and  studies  and  tests  are  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Wade  H.  Brown  and  his 
associate,  Dr.  Louise  Pearce;  the  chemical 
phases  of  the  work  are  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Walter  A.  Jacobs  and  his  associate, 
Dr.  Michael  Heidelberger. 

Among  the  publications  of  this  division 
are  several  relating  to  a  new  synthetic  drug, 
projected,  created,  and  tested  by  Drs.  Brown 
and  Jacobs  and  their  colleagues,  which  has 
proved  highly  efficient  in  killing  Trypano- 
somes  in  artificially  infected  animals. 

One  reads  in  the  chemical  paper  of  Drs. 
Jacobs  and  Heidelberger,  in  which  they  de- 
scribe the  production  of  this  drug,  that  they 
used  for  special  technical  reasons  a  form  of 
arsenic  which  combines  with  five  parts  of 
hydrogen  (pentavalent),  instead  of  the  form 
more  commonly  employed  by  other  chemists 
for  such  purposes,  which  combines  with  only 
three  (trivalent).  The  new  compound  is 
described  as  the  sodium  salt  of  N-Phenylgly- 
cineamide-p-Arsonic  Acid.  The  structural 
picture  of  the  molecule  of  this  is: 


NHCH2C0NH2 

Here  one  sees  above  the  pentavalent  arsenic 
(As),  joined  by  one  of  its  affinities  to  the 
ring,  with  the  other  four  variously  engaged. 
One    also    observes    here    how    the    chemist 
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saves  time  and  trouble  by  leaving  the  C's 
and  the  H's  out  of  the  picture  where  they 
stand  alone.  He  can  safely  do  this  because 
enlightened  persons  know  that  they  belong 
there,  and  so,  as  the  whole  thing  is  only  a 
helpful  myth,  anyway,  why  bother  always 
to  write  them  in  ?  The  accomplished  chemist 
knows  other  ways  of  curtailing  his  symbolic 
shorthand  pictures,  leaving  them  still  legible 
to  the  elect. 

Drs.  Jacobs  and  Heidelberger  tell  about 
the  various  mixings  and  boilings,  conversions 
and  concentrations,  precipitations  and  purifi- 
cations, and  how  one  thing  after  another  is 
smuggled  into  the  new  community  of  ele- 
ments until  at  last  you  see  the  thin,  pearly 
crystals  of  the  new  creation.  It  has  but  just 
received  a  worldly  name,  having  been  fa- 
miliarly known  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
by  its  serial  laboratory  number,  A-63.  But 
as  one  writes  of  its  origin  and  reason,  this 
new  drug  is  being  christened  Tryparsamide; 
a  name  suggesting  Trypanosome,  whose 
death  it  spells;  arsenic,  the  poison  with 
which  it  is  subtly  armed,  and  amide,  which 
points  the  initiated  to  its  place  in  the  hier- 
archy of  chemicals.  This  way  of  making 
mongrel  names  in  science,  out  of  inchoate 
fragments  of  words  of  unblemished  pedigree, 
so  shocking  to  the  sensitive  philologist,  re- 
sults, in  truth,  in  little  better  than  jargon 
masquerading  in  the  garb  of  learning.  But 
it  is  nowadays  so  common  and  is  so  very 
convenient  that  its  sponsors  seem  to  ignore 
with  considerable  equanimity  the  shivers  and 
wails  of  the  just. 

Drs.  Brown  and  Pearce,  in  the  published 
record  of  their  researches  on  the  qualities 
and  powers  of  A-63  at  the  Institute,  have 
set  a  high  standard  for  the  character  and 
range  of  observations  which  should  be  under- 
taken in  such  tests  as  this.  They  had  to 
determine  the  proper  dosage  of  A-63  in 
different  animals  and  under  different  condi- 
tions, how  it  should  be  given,  how  it  affects 
the  several  species  of  Trypanosomes,  besides 
covering  all  the  various  points  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  pathologist  must  watch  out 
for  in  his  usual  routine.  And  then  from 
all  this  they  gathered  the  lessons  which  are 
to  be  their  guides  when  they  turn  to  the 
treatment  of  -natural  infections  of  man  and 
the  lower  animals.  For  the  prolonged  bio- 
logical tests  of  this  drug,  which  they  carried 
out  on  mice,  rats,  and  guinea-pigs,  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that,  in  addition  to  important 
contributions  to  the  action  of  arsenic  in  this 
form  on  these  and  other  living  animals,  they 


concluded  that  it  is  notably  effective  in  kill- 
ing Trypanosomes  without  organic  or  func- 
tional injury  to  these  hosts. 

The  Expedition  to  Africa 

The  next  step  was  to  try  A-63  on  Trypan- 
osome-infected  man.  But,  fortunately  for 
us,  one  must  look  across  the  sea  for  him.  It 
was  natural  that  the  British  and  Belgian 
authorities  should  have  been  interested  when 
they  read  about  the  promise  of  this  new  syn- 
thetic drug.  And  they  welcomed  the  sugges- 
tion that  a  representative  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  should  go  to  Africa  with  a  supply 
of  the  remedy  and  cooperate  with  their  phy- 
sicians in  testing  its  practical  efficiency  at 
their  sleeping-sickness  hospitals  and  isolation 
camps  for  the  negroes. 

Thus  it  was  that  early  in  May,  1920, 
Dr.  Louise  Pearce,  associate  of  Dr.  Brown 
in  the  biological  tests  of  A-63  at  the  Insti- 
tute, set  forth,  adequately  equipped,  for  the 
Belgian  Congo,  where  she  has  been  for  some 
time  at  work  in  cooperation  with  the  expert 
Belgian  physicians.  Dr.  Pearce  is  a  graduate 
in  medicine  of  the  Johns  Hopkins,  was 
trained  in  practise  at  its  great  hospital  in 
Baltimore,  and  has  had  large  experience  in 
such  tests  as  are  now  to  be  undertaken  on 
behalf  of  science  and  of  the  stricken  negroes 
in  the  Land  of  the  Sleeping  Sickness. 
Months,  and  perhaps  years,  of  continued 
observation  must  pass  before  it  will  be  quite 
definitely  known  whether  this  newly-created 
remedy  will  prove  better  than  those  with 
which  they  now  make  shift,  and  whether 
the  theoretical  requirements  of  safety  and 
efficiency  are  met  at  last  in  the  destruction 
of  this  blight  of  Africa. 

Summary  and  a  Glance  Ahead 
This,  then,  is  the  aim  of  one  phase  of  the 
new  Chemo-therapy :  to  secure  drugs  so 
shrewdly  conceived  and  so  precisely  created 
that  in  safe  and  helpful  fashion  they  may 
join  the  complex  and  subtle  protective  and 
curative  forces  of  the  living  body,  in  over- 
coming the  serious  handicaps  of  infectious 
diseases  by  the  destruction  of  their  microbic 
incitants.  Although  the  efforts  to  create 
such  germicidal  drugs  were  at  first  directed 
to  the  destruction  of  protozoa  and  related 
organisms,  Ehrlich's  thought  ranged  forward 
to  a  time  when  the  far  more  common  and 
deadly  disease-inducing  bacteria,  as  well, 
shall  fall  under  the  sway  of  these  new  min- 
isters of  life  to  man.  This  is  still  the  vision 
and  the  lure  of  the  devotees  to  this  far- 
reaching  promise  in  the  conquest  of  disease. 


A  GROUP  OF  DARTMOUTH  STUDENTS  AT  THE  START  OF  A  CLIMB  TO  THE  TOP  OF  MOUNT  WASHINGTON, 

IN  THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HILLS 


A  COLLEGE  OUTING  CLUB 

Outdoor  Winter  Sports  for  the  Student  at  Dartmouth 

By  ELON  JESSUP 


IN  the  rolling  forested  New  England  hills 
around  Hanover,  in  New  Hampshire, 
one  now  and  again  comes  upon  a  well-cut 
trail  plainly  marked  with  arrows  and  the 
green-and-white  legend   "D.   O.   C." 

If  you  follow  this  trail  for  five  or  six 
mile9  it  is  likely  to  lead  you  to  the  door  of 
a  comfortable  mountain  cabin.  From  there 
it  goes  on  for  about  twenty  miles — up,  over, 
and  down  rambling  hills — to  another  cozy 
cabin  of  the  same  sort.  Between  Hanover 
and  the  White  Mountains  at  various  points 
are  seven  of  these  D.  O.  C.  cabins,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  of  trail  con- 
necting them. 

The  letters  in  question  mean  Dartmouth 
Outing  Club,  and  they  represent  an  inter- 
esting departure  in  the  recreational  life  of 
college  undergraduates.  Taking  American 
collegiate  life  by  and  large,  the  best  known 
means  of  arousing  the  play  interest  of  the 
student  is  through  mention  of  such  com- 
petitive sports  as  football,  baseball,  and 
hockey.  The  experiment  at  Hanover  proves 
that  there  are  other  ways.  Tramping,  moun- 
tain-climbing, snowshoeing,  skiing,  trail- 
blazing,  and  similar  forms  of  woodcraft  rec- 
reation have  become  leading  activities  in 
the  undergraduate  life.  As  a  result,  Dart- 
mouth, considered  from  the  recreational 
side,  has  won  a  unique  reputation.  It  has 
become  known  as  an  out-doors-man's  college. 
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There  are  many  students  in  Dartmouth 
who  prefer  to  steal  off  to  the  silent  woods, 
knapsack  on  back,  than  to  go  to  a  football 
game.  The  out-of-doors  spirit  has  become 
a  very  real  thing.  The  Dartmouth  Outing 
Club  is  the  organization  which  has  been 
the  means  of  crystallizing  this  spirit.  Nearly 
one  thousand  undergraduates  belong  to  the 
club  and  take  an  active  interest  in  its  affairs. 
This  means  almost  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
student  body.  Indeed,  the  Dartmouth  Out- 
ing Club  is  so  preeminently  successful  that 
it  is  now  far  past  the  experimental  stage. 
Williams  and  a  number  of  other  colleges, 
noting  how  it  has  gone  ahead,  are  following 
suit  with  outdoor  clubs  of  the  same  sort. 

Facilities  for  Undergraduate  "Hikes'* 

The  beginnings  of  the  Dartmouth  Outing 
Club  were  simple.  Some  years  ago  a  small 
handful  of  undergraduates  who  liked  to 
strike  off  into  the  woods  when  classes  were 
over  discovered  a  deserted  shack  at  the  foot 
of  Moose  Mountain,  seven  miles  from  Han- 
over. They  laboriously  lugged  out  an  old 
stove,  built  some  bunks,  and  made  this  shack 
their  week-end  headquarters.  Such  was  the 
nucleus  of  the  club  which  to-day  is  in  some 
respects  the  most  vital  organization  in  Dart- 
mouth undergraduate  life. 

The'  original  cabin  has  long  since  been 
discarded,  and  close  by  a  much  finer  one  has 
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been  constructed.  The  club  now  owns 
seven  well-built  cabins  somewhat  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  rugged  hills  between  Han- 
over and  the  White  Mountains.  These 
represent  the  ownership  of  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  land  altogether.  The 
cabins  were  constructed  by  carpenters  and 
bricklayers;  but  the  various  trails  connect- 
ing them  have  been  surveyed,  cut,  and 
marked  by  the  students  themselves. 

Club  members  have  also  been  responsible 
for  a  number  of  improvements.  For  ex- 
ample, some  time  ago  a  party  of  the  college 
men  shouldered  picks  and  shovels,  and  built 
themselves  a  small  lake  close  by  one  of  the 
cabins.  An  obliging  mountain  stream  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  this,  and  now  there  is  good 
swimming  to  be  had.  Youthful  energy  and 
combined  effort  can  achieve  results. 

Money  for  the  construction  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  various  cabins  has  come  in 
great  part  through  the  interest  and  gen- 
erosity of  Rev.  J.  E.  Johnson,  an  alumnus 
who  raised  a  $40,000  endowment  fund  for 
the  purpose.  The  constant  support  which 
the  club  receives  from  alumni  and  various 
faculty  members  is  rather  significant  of  its 
merit.     Indeed,  faculty  members  enter  into 


PASSING   THROUGH   THE   FAMOUS   FLUME   OF 
FRANCONIA     NOTCH 
(With   a    raging  torrent   beneath   the   ice) 
Jan. — 6 


THE   TRAIL  WHICH   LEADS   TO  A  DARTMOUTH 
OUTING    CLUB    CABIN  "* 

(There  are  seven  of-  these  cabins  in  the  hills  around 
Hanover,  N.H.,  connected  by  more  than  a  hundred 
miles    of    trail    surveyed    by    the   students    themselves) 


the  activities  of  the  organization  with  much 
the  same  enthusiasm  as  the  students  do. 

Winter  W eek-Ends  in  the  Open 

A  Dartmouth  Outing  Club  cabin  is  a 
mighty  pleasant  place  to  spend  the  week- 
end, and  very  often  you  will  find  there  one 
or  two  faculty  members  as  well  as  a  crowd 
of  students.  There  is  a  good-sized  wood 
pile  just  outside  the  back  door,  a  hospitable 
open  fireplace  before  which  you  can  toast 
cold  toes,  and  there  is  a  kitchen  stove  on 
which  sizzles  a  hot  meal. 

Overhead  are  hanging  spick-and-span  cook- 
ing utensils.  Each  arriving  party  of  stu- 
dents brings  it  own  food,  but  there  is  an 
emergency  supply  in  the  larder  in  case  this 
runs  short.  Over  a  row  of  bunks  are  dan- 
gling several  dozen  warm  blankets.  Ever] 
Saturday  night  between  September  and 
June  you  will  find  a  congenial  circle  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  men  gathered  around  the 
crackling  cabin  fire,  discussing  the  ways  of 
the  woods.  Those  students  who  live  in 
Newr  England  use  the  cabins  in  summer  va- 
cations as  well. 
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The  D.  O.  C.  cabins  are  so 
located  that  during  vacations, 
either  in  summer  or  in  the 
college  year,  a  party  of  stu- 
dents can  hike  along  the  en- 
tire chain  of  seven,  spending 
a  different  night  at  each 
one.  It  is  during  the  shorter 
Saturday  -  to  -  Monday  vaca- 
tions, however,  when  the  cab- 
ins are  used  most.  In  such 
cases  it  is  possible  for  a  party 
to  strike  off  on  the  trail  and 
visit  two  or  three  cabins  be- 
fore hearing  the  call  of 
Monday  morning  recitations. 

The  Hanover  winter  is  a 
long,  hard  one ;  but  these  Dartmouth  men 
love  its  rigors  dearly.  It  never  seems  to  come 
too  cold  for  them.  Every  Saturday  noon, 
with  classes  out  of  the  way  for  the  week,  you 
will  see  skiing  parties  of  three,  four,  or  half  a 
dozen  men,  packs  on  back,  swishing  down  the 
village  street,  perhaps  in  the  face  of  an  Arctic 
gale,  bound  for  a  D.  O.  C.  cabin.  They  find 
more  fun  in  being  on  intimate  terms  with 
thirty  below  zero  weather  for  two  days  than 
in  remaining  in  the  steam-heated  comfort  of 
a  college  dormitory. 

Influence  on  Student  Life 

These  pleasant  hikes  from  classroom  to 
woodsman's  cabin  are  wholly  informal  af- 
fairs. Anyone  who  wishes  to  go  along  is 
welcome.  The  camaraderie  of  the  outdoors 
which  you  find  among  these  Dartmouth  stu- 
dents traversing  forests  and  meadows  by 
trails  and  highways,  later  gathered  in  a  circle 
about  the  flickering  cabin  fire,  is  one  of  the 


DRYING  SHOES  AND  STOCKINGS  BEFORE  THE  OPEN  FIREPLACE 

(The  trampers  or  mountain  climbers  find  a  woodpile  outside  the  door  of 
these  cabins,  and  little  time  elapses  before  mere  shelter  becomes  real  comfort 
and  cheer.  There  are  rows  of  bunks  and  warm  blankets,  not  to  mention  a 
kitchen  stove  and  all  the  cooking   utensiis  necessary   for  a  hot  meal) 


A  PARTY  OF  STUDENT  TRAMPERS   ARRIVING  AT  AN  OUTING  CLUB  CABIN 
IN  WINTER  TO  SPEND  THE  NIGHT  AFTER  AN  ALL-DAY  "HIKE" 

finest  things  I  have  known  in  American  col- 
lege life.  Men  who  before  entering  Dart- 
mouth have  never  given  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration to  the  spirit  of  the  outdoors  come 
to  know  its  real  meaning  and  never  lose  it. 
A  college  student  drops  football  when  he 
graduates;  but  once  the  spirit  of  the  woods 
gets  into  his  blood  he  never  ceases  to  an- 
swer the  call  of  the  trail. 

It  might  also  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
the  faculty  has  found  the  Dartmouth  Outing 
Club  a  distinct  help  in  scholarship.  This  is 
an  entirely  logical  result.  The  man  who 
spends  his-  week-ends  following  woodland 
trails  comes  back  to  the  task  of  the  day  in 
much  better  physical  and  mental  condition 
than  he  who  stays  at  home  in  a  hot,  stuffy 
room.     Fresh  air  is  good  brain  food. 

Carnivals  and  Pilgrimages 

Informal  week-end  trips  are  the  main  in- 
tent of  Dartmouth  Outing  Club,  and  these 
represent  its  greatest  sphere 
of  usefulness.  But  in  addi- 
tion the  club  is  sponsor  for 
two  annual  events  of  a  some- 
what more  formal  nature, 
which  are  important  in  their 
way.  One  of  these  is  the 
Dartmouth  Winter  Carnival, 
a  winter  sports  intercollegiate 
competitive  affair,  in  which 
one  or  two  Canadian  and  sev- 
eral New  England  colleges 
fight  for  mastery  in  ski  and 
snowshoe  racing  and  ski- 
jumping.  This  carnival  has 
become  quite  famous. 

The  other  annual  affair  of 
the  Outing  Qlub  is  something 
of  a  post-graduate  course  in 
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the  sort  of  outdoor  training  which  the 
men  have  been  receiving  during  their  week- 
end trips  to  the  cabins.  Every  winter  the 
club  makes  a  pilgrimage  of  four  or  five  days 
through  the  White  Mountains.  It  is  far 
from  being  an  easy  trip,  and  oftentimes  it 
is  quite  breath-taking — both  from  the  stand- 
point of  human  endeavor  and  possible  dan- 
gers. Anyone  not  accustomed  to  the  ways 
of  the  snow-buried  mountains,  and  not  per- 
fectly at  home  on  snowshoes,  skis,  and  ice- 
creepers  under  the  most  difficult  of  condi- 
tions, would  not  get  very  far  on  such  a  trip. 

Winter  Mountaineering 

Between  fifty  and  sixty  men  usually  go  on 
one  of  these  mountain  expeditions.  A  spe- 
cial car  is  chartered  to  carry  the  party  by 
rail  to  some  point  in  the  White  Mountains. 
The  men  make  their  headquarters  at  a  hotel 
in  the  valley  and  from  here  take /long  day 
excursions  climbing  various  ranges  and 
peaks.  Sometimes  towering  Mount  Wash- 
ington is  conquered,  the  highest  point  (6300 
feet)  in  the  northeastern  United  States. 
Again,  it  may  be  the  Franconia  range  of  the 
White  Mountains  with  the  peak  of  Mount 
Lafayette  as  one  of  the  objectives. 

In  any  case,   the  shivering  early  hours  of 


UP    AND    DOWN    THE    MOUNTAIN    SLOPES 
(Where  ice-creepers,  rather  than  snowshoes,  are  necessary) 


TRAVELING    OVER   THE   ICE   WITH    SKIS 

(A   more   slippery   means  of  locomotion   could   hardly   be 
imagined) 

a  zero  morning  find  the  heavily  clothed 
Dartmouth  men  strapping  on  snowshoes 
preparatory  to  the  ascent.  Presently  a  long, 
sinuous  line  may  be  seen  winding  its  way 
through  the  stark  leafless  trees  up  the  side 
of  the  steep  mountain.  The  trail  is  covered 
by  six  feet  of  snow  and  a  man  unaccustomed 
to  the  ways  of  mountains  in  winter  would 
find  himself  lost  in  short  order.  The  stu- 
dent breaking  trail,  however,  never  makes 
a  misstep.  The  long  line  plods  laboriously 
up  and  up,   halting  now   and   then   for   rest. 

In  due  time  the  party  reaches  timber  line. 
Above  them  stretch  long,  rangy  fields  of 
snow  covered  by  icy  crust.  The  trail  to 
the  top  leads  directly  across  these  treacherous 
slopes,  which  are  made  even  more  dangerous 
by  intermittent  jumbles  of  bare  rock  cov- 
ered by  coatings  of  shiny  ice. 

The  usefulness  of  the  snowshoes,  which 
the  men  have  worn  from  valley  floor  to  tree 
line,  is  now  past.  To  continue  with  them 
across  these  icy  slopes  would  be  to  court 
death.  A  general  halt  is  called  in  the  pro- 
cession while  snowshoes  are  unstrapped  and 
in  their  places  are  attached  the  more  firm- 
footed  steel  spikes  Known  as  ice-creepers. 
The    party    gingerly    picks    its    way    up    the 
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ON  THE  HARD,  FROZEN  CRUST,  ABOVE  THE  TIMBER  LINE 
(Nearing   the    peak    of    Mount    Lafayette) 


open  icy  slopes  and  ultimately  they  reach 
the  pinnacle  of  the  range.  It  is  a  superb 
panorama  of  winter  mountains  which  the 
men  find  stretched  out  before  them ;  a  sight 
well  worth  the  long,  laborious  climb.  Only 
an  outdoors  man  can  know  the  rare  ex- 
hilaration of  such  an  experience. 

Toward  evening  a  line  of  tired  but  rav- 
enously  hungry   Dartmouth    students   troops 


along  the  valley  floor  far  below,  with  a  wel- 
come meal  and  soft  bed  just  a  few  steps 
away.  On  the  following  morning  they  are 
up  early  and  out  again,  ready  to  tackle  an- 
other formidable  White  Mountain  peak,  if 
that  should  be  on  the  program. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Dart- 
mouth College  is  developing  a  vigorous  race 
of  outdoors  men. 


DARTMOUTH  STUDENTS  AT  THE  TOP  OF  MOUNT  LAFAYETTE.  AFTER  A  FOUR -HOUR  CLIMB 

(To   accomplish   the   ascent,    it   has  been   necessary   for  the  party  to  use  snowshoes,  skis,   and  ice-creepers) 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE 

MONTH 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  ISSUES 


WHAT  are  to-day  the  chief  sources  of 
peril  to  Anglo-American  relations? 
Mr.  Alfred  G.  Gardiner,  the  eminent  Lon- 
don journalist,  writing  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  (London)  for  November,  groups 
such  perils  in  two  classes — the  one  springing 
from  historic  causes  and  from  those  tempera- 
mental activities  and  intellectual  misunder- 
standings that  affect  the  atmosphere  of  in- 
tercourse, and  the  other  from  certain  specific 
problems.  Mr.  Gardiner's  article  is  con- 
cerned with  the  last-named  group. 

The  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  is  regarded 
by  Mr.  Gardiner  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  good 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

The  future  development  of  China  and 
Japan  is  one  of  the  major  problems  of  the 
world  at  large,  but  there  are  no  countries  so 
deeply  interested  in  it  as  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  Unfortunately  the  British 
record  in  regard  to  China  is  not  good;  that 
of  America,  on  the  other  hand,  is  excellent. 
"The  Chinese  have  come  to  look  upon  the 
Americans  as  the  best  friends  they  have." 
Among  the  influences  that  have  caused  the 
anti-European  reaction  in  America  since  the 
war,  "few  have  been  more  powerful  than  the 
decision  of  the  Paris  Conference  to  counte- 
nance the  aggression  of  Japan  in  Shantung." 

That  incident  has  aroused  little  indignation  in 
this  country,  but  in  America  it  is  accepted  as 
typical  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and,  more  than  any- 
thing, stamps  that  treaty  with  the  hall-mark  of 
the  old,  unrighteous  diplomacy  of  imperialism. 
This  feeling  is,  of  course,  intensified  by  the  dis- 
trust and  dislike  of  Japan  that  are  so  prevalent. 
Even  in  the  Eastern  States  this  distrust  and  dis- 
like are  apparent.  Two  questions  are  put  to 
the  English  visitor  with  unfailing  regularity. 
The  first  is:  "Why  don't  you  settle  with  Ireland?" 
The  second  is:  "Are  you  going  to  continue  the 
Japanese  alliance?"  As  one  travels  west,  this 
preoccupation  with  Japan  increases,  and  in  the 
Far  West  it  easily  dominates  all  other  interna- 
tional political  considerations.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  Chinese  in  America  represent 
no  nationalistic  or  ulterior   aim,  but  the  Japanese 


come  with  the  outlook  of  a  highly-developed  and 
intense  nationalism,  and  America,  justly  or  un- 
justly, sees  in  them  a  menace  to  its  civilization. 
It  may  seem  odd  that  a  country  which  has  been 
the  melting-pot  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
should  be  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  Japanese  im- 
migration, but  the  white  man,  no  matter  where 
he  comes  from,  is  easily  assimilated,  while  the 
yellow  man  remains  a  race  apart,  with  char- 
acters that  seem  fixed  and  with  a  civilization 
fundamentally  alien  to  that  of  the  white  man, 
and  the  Americans  are  sufficiently  afflicted  with 
the  negro  question  without  wishing  to  add  yellow 
to  their  color  problem. 

Apart  from  this  domestic  question,  there  is 
"the  larger  shadow  over  the  future  of  the 
Pacific  involved  in  the  imperialistic  policy 
of  Japan"  and  her  hope  of  establishing  an 
Asiatic  hegemony. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Americans, 
turning  eastward  and  seeing  the  naval  suprem- 
acy of  Great  Britain,  and  turning  westward 
and  seeing  the  sea-power  of  Japan,  look  with 
concern  upon  the  alliance  of  the  two  powers,  so 
dissimilar  in  race,  in  religion,  in  sympathy,  and 
alike  only  in  pursuit  of  the  imperial  idea.  The 
alliance  with  Japan — an  alliance  that  has  never 
commanded  the  popular  approval  of  the  English 
people — may  have  been  defensible  when  im- 
perialist Russia  seemed  a  menace  to  our  Asiatic 
interests.  It  is  wholly  indefensible  now  that 
that  menace  has  disappeared.  Its  influence  has 
been  thoroughly  vicious,  and  it  has  made  us  at 
least  a  consenting  party  to  the  ambitions  of 
Japan  in  China,  and  criminally  silent  about  such 
infamies  as  those  practised  by  Japan  in  Korea. 

The  Japanese  question,  however,  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  Irish  as  the  governing  fact 
of  Anglo-American  relations. 

"Why  don't  you  settle  that  Irish  ques- 
tion?" asks  the  "average  decent  American" 
in  "tones  of  almost  anguished  entreaty."  It 
is  not  the  pro-Irish  who  ask  the  question  most 
anxiously,  but  the  pro-English,  who  arc 
"most  eager  to  get  the  grit  out  of  the  Anglo- 
American  machine."  While  the  Irish  griev- 
ances continue   in  America   they  arc  helpless. 

There  is  a  third  source  ot  peril  discussed 
by  Mr.  Gardiner — the  now  unchallenged 
supremacy  of  British  sea-power, 
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Americans  view  the  British  Navy  as  more 
supreme  than  ever  to-day,  now  that  its  most 
serious  rival,  Germany,  has  gone  under,  and 
they  also  see  something  sinister  in  the  fact 
that  the  only  other  possible  competitor,  the 
Japanese  Navy,  is  the  British  Navy's  ally. 
"In  these  circumstances,  the  United  States 
will  inevitably  be  compelled  to  revise  its 
whole  attitude  on  the  subject  of  sea-power. 
It  is,  in  population,  natural  resources,  and 
accumulated  wealth,  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion on  earth,  and  it  cannot  ignore  the  grave 
responsibilities  that  rest  on  it  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  national  interests." 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Monroe, 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  wrote 
to  the  American  minister  in  London,  instruct- 
ing him  to  suggest  to  the  British  Government 
a  proposal  for  regulating  the  naval  forces  to 
be  kept  by  either  country  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
From  that  proposal  sprang  the  Rush-Bagot 
Agreement,  in  pursuance  of  which  it  has  been 
possible  for  the  American-Canadian  frontier 
of  nearly  four  thousand  miles  to  remain  for 


a  century  without  fort,  or  gun,  or  warship, 
or  sentry  from  end  to  end — in  uninterrupted 
peace. 

The  opportunity  has  come  for  an  enlarged  and 
more  splendid  affirmation  of  the  sacrament  of  a 
century  ago.  If  at  the  end  of  a  war  in  which 
we  had  been  foes  our  forefathers  could  rise  to 
so  grand  an  argument,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
for  us  to-day,  after  a  war  in  which  we  have 
been  comrades,  to  follow  and  better  their  ex- 
ample. Then  the  lead  came  from  Washington. 
The  circumstances  now  dictate  that  it  should 
come  from  London,  and  that  it  should  come  in 
the  shape  of  a  proposal  to  pool  the  naval  re- 
sources of  the  two  nations  and  to  dedicate  them, 
not  to  any  selfish  national  interest  merely,  but 
to  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  enduring  peace 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on 
the  material  gain  of  such  a  compact.  ...  It 
would  establish  them  (Anglo-American  relations) 
upon  the  impregnable  rock  of  a  common  faith  and 
a  common  purpose.  It  would  rout  the  war-mong- 
ers of  both  countries  finally  and  irrevocably.  And 
the  announcement  that  the  Anglo-American  peo- 
ples had  taken  a  step  which  would  make  naval 
war  henceforth  impossible  would  strike  a  death- 
blow at  competitive  armaments  generally,  sta- 
bilize the  world  on  a  peace  basis,  and  turn  its 
face  confidently  to  the  light. 


ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE 


DURING  the  past  few  months  the  Brit- 
ish public  has  repeatedly  been  told  that 
the  Anglo-French  Entente  is  really  in  peril, 
that  the  political  disagreements  between  the 
two  countries  reflect  a  growing  national  an- 
tagonism. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Helm,  writing  on  "Britain 
and  France,"  in  the  Anglo-French  Review 
(October),  voices  a  more  reassuring  view. 
He  points  out  that  the  entente — which  a 
good  many  people  believe  to  have  been  cre- 
ated by  the  war — is  of  a  quite  respectable  an- 
tiquity. There  has  been  an  "essential  attrac- 
tion" between  the  two  nations  ever  since 
"France"  and  "England"  became  distinctive 
terms.  The  last  war  may  have  cemented  this  ; 
but  other  wars  never  succeeded  in  breaking  it. 

He  sums  up  the  root  cause  of  the  present 
disagreements  and  assesses  their  real  value  in 
a  single  anecdote: 

Some  time  ago  I  was  lunching  at  an  inn  among 
the  cornfields  of  Picardy.  Seeing,  or  perhaps 
more  assuredly  hearing,  that  I  was  English,  one 
of  the  small  company  at  the  table  d'hote  (truly 
such,  for  the  landlord  sat  with  us)  informed  us 
that  he  had  once  been  in  England  for  a  fort- 
night, and  then  challenged  me  directly  with  the 
remark,  "II  n'y  a  pas  de  bon  vin  dans  les  vil- 
lages anglais."  To  which  verity  I  replied,  "C'est 
comme  les  alumettes  ici."  His  next  criticism  of 
Merrie    England    was    that    there    was    too    much 


beef,  and  my  retort  was  that  there  was  too  much 
veal  in  France.  This  little  duel,  during  which 
everybody,  including  the  duellists,  was  laughing, 
went  on  for  a  minute  or  two  more,  the  scarcity 
of  good  bread  to  the  north  of  the  Channel,  and 
of  good  tea  to  the  south  being  the  only  further 
points  I   can   now  call   to  mind. 

Is  not  this  absurd  little  "international  contest" 
typical  of  many  of  those  greater  troubles  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  now  and  again  ?  It  is 
because  of  our  differences  of  character,  and  of 
production,  intellectual  and  material,  that  we  are 
so  valuable  to  each  other,  apart  from  the  vital 
necessities  of  our  geographical  position.  On  the 
day  when  France  and  England  cease  to  be  friends, 
the  hope  of  a  better  world  will  rapidly  fade 
away.  But  none  of  us  will  be  alive  to  see  that 
dreary  morn. 

The  vast  multiplication  of  newspapers  has 
aided  "the  poisonous  propaganda  of  persons 
desiring  to  make  bad  blood  between  sections 
of  the  public  at  home  or  between  the  home 
country  and  other  lands,  whenever  such  per- 
sons could  obtain  access  to  any  long-estab- 
lished or  popular  organ  of  the  press.  .  .  . 
Again  and  again  we  have  read  headlines  to 
the  effect  that  'France'  or  'Angleterre'  has 
expressed  this  or  that  opinion,  when  the 
'opinion,'  as  printed  below  the  headline,  was 
merely  the  ipse  dixit  of  this  or  that  individual 
publicist."  Public  opinion  in  both  nations  is 
"sound  at  heart,"  is  Mr.  Helm's  belief. 
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TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  DEFEAT  OF 

VENIZELOS 


THE  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Veni- 
zelist  Ministry  in  the  Greek  elections 
of  November  last,  shortly  followed  by  an 
even  more  decisive  popular  vote  in  favor  of 
the  return  of  King  Constantine,  startled  and 
astounded  the  outside  world.  In  the  New 
York  Nation  for  December  15th  are  pre- 
sented contrasting  views  of  the  Greek  situa- 
tion— the  first  by  A.  Th.  Polyzoides,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Greek  daily,  Atlantis,  and 
the  second  by  another  Greek  journalist, 
Demetrios  Michalaros. 

In  accounting  for  the  tremendous  adverse 
vote  in  the  November  elections  the  editor  of 
Atlantis  explains  that  Venizelos  has  always 
been  more  popular  abroad  than  at  home. 
The  fact  of  his  rapid  rise  in  popularity  is 
ascribed  to  the  war  psychology  of  Europe 
and  America,  which  was  likewise  responsible 
for  the  popularity  of  Clemenceau  and  Or- 
lando, Wilson  and  Lloyd  George.  Venizelos, 
however,  is  characterized  as  a  creation  of 
Anglo-French  diplomacy,  rather  than  of  his 
own  people. 

After  the  dethronement  of  King  Constan- 
tine, in  1917,  Venizelos  encountered  popular 
discontent  resulting  from  the  tactics  that  he 
employed  in  order  to  strengthen  his  regime. 
The  Greeks,  says  Mr.  Polyzoides,  wanted  a 
greater  Greece,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
wanted  an  independent  Greece,  and  Veni- 
zelos could  not  give  both.  He  dismissed 
more  than  9000  public  officials  in  a  country 
numbering  in  1917  not  more  than  5,000,000 
inhabitants.  By  the  lavish  expenditure  of 
public  money  the  Greek  national  debt  was 
increased  to  no  less  than  eight  billion  drach- 
mas, which  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  $800,000,000,  with- 
out including  that  part  of  the  Turkish  debt 
which  will  be  assumed  by  Greece  in  those 
territories  that  have  passed  under  Greek 
control  and  which  will  more  than  double  the 
total  national  debt. 

Having  accomplished  her  revolution  at  the 
ballot-box,  Greece,  according  to  this  writer, 
is  now  ready  to  go  to  work  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  Near 
East. 

The  explanation  assigned  by  Mr.  Micha- 
laros for  the  decisive  result  of  the  elections 
differs  in  several  particulars  from  that  of 
Mr,  Polyzoides.  He  finds  that  the  more 
broad-minded   and   progressive   districts   sup- 


M.  VENIZELOS 


M.   RHALLIS 


ported  Venizelos.  These  were  in  Epirus, 
Thrace,  Crete,  and  most  of  the  islands  of 
the  Egean,  together  with  such  intellectual 
centers  as  Athens,  Patras  in  Achaia,  Volos  in 
Thessaly,  and  Salonica  in  Macedonia.  But 
the  districts  that  contain  those  cities  chose 
anti-Venizelos  deputies. 

The  continuing  absence  of  Venizelos  from 
Athens  seems  to  have  greatly  profited  the 
royalist  interests.  His  friends  were  noto- 
rious for  their  profligate  and  riotous  habits. 
''Indeed,  one  of  the  outstanding  weaknesses 
of  Venizelism  was  that,  outside  of  the  leader 
himself,  there  was  not  a  single  big  man  in 
his  administration."  His  successor,  Rhallis, 
who  is  described  as  an  old,  shrewd,  but  me- 
diocre, Athenian  politician  with  moderate 
views,  has  surrounded  himself  with  leaders 
of  a  well-known  and  tried  character.  The 
real  man  behind  Greek  affairs  to-day,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Michalaros,  is  Demetrios  Gou- 
naris,  of  Patras.  He  is  anti-Ally  and 
strongly  attached  to  the  Greek  monarchy, 
but  his  intentions  are  unknown. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  for  the  nine  years 
during  which  Venizelos  ruled  Greece  he 
worked  continuously  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  He  reunited  the  scattered  Hellenic 
rate,  reorganized  the  various  departments  oi 
the  antiquated  Greek  government,  and  re- 
constructed its  policies.  At  the  same  time 
he  organized  a  civil  service  on  a  merit  basis 
and  removed  the  courts  from  political  con 
trol.      The    brigandage    that    had    flourished 
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under  the  old   system  was  rooted   out   in   the       prefer  Constantine  to  his  leadership.     He  accepts 

vigilant  administration  of  Venizelos.  ^e  d«fe.at  in  a.  ^h'1}  of  magnanimity,  and  for  the 

•  time  being  retires  from  the  field.     But  in  his  re- 

treat he   still   remains  the  greatest  representative 
In  a  word,  he  made  Greece  what  it  is  to-day.       of  his  race  and  the  hope  of  at  least  half  of  the 
Now   he   finds   that  a  majority  of  his  countrymen       Greeks  of  the  world. 


A  NEW  GREEK  REVIEW 


OF  especial  interest  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  the  appearance  of  the  first 
number,  for  October,  of  L '  Acropole,  a 
monthly  of  160  pages  handsomely  printed, 
in  the  French  language,  at  Athens.  The 
contributors  and  their  papers  cover  a  re- 
markably wide  range  in  literature,  history, 
art,  and  political  problems  of  the  day.  One 
monograph,  on  Jugoslav  nationalism,  de- 
mands separate  discussion  elsewhere.  There 
is  in  nearly  every  paper  a  large  appeal  to 
all  intelligent  and  serious  readers,  in  the  en- 
tire Levant  in  particular;  and  the  new 
periodical  starts  in  a  way  to  justify  its  claim 
to  represent  the  new  "international  life." 

In  the  opening  paper,  M.  Cabbadias, 
leader  of  Greek  archaeologists,  reports  on 
his  discoveries  at  Epidaurus  in  1916-18. 
The  illustrations  include  two  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  beautiful  mosaic  pavements.  The 
report  is  brief,  untechnical,  and  general 
rather  than  merely  popular.  An  up-to-date 
touch  is  the  scornful  characterization  of  the 
"so  anemic  Society  of  Nations  talked  about 
to-day,"  in  an  unfavorable  comparison  with 
the  Achaean  League  of  Greek  States  (really 
dominated  by  a  Macedonian  tyrant)  in  224 
B.  C. 

A  palaeontologist  next  recalls  the  amaz- 
ing discovery  of  fossil  bones  at  Pikermi  in 
Attica,  which  included  species  of  all  the 
largest  animals  now  found  in  Central  Africa, 
but  larger  and  in  wider  variation  than  the 
living  representatives  of  those  genera.  He 
turns  aside  to  appeal  for  international  pro- 
tection against  the  wholesale  butchery  going 
on  South  of  the  Sahara,  which  will  soon 
make   the   present   "big   game"   extinct    also. 

The  greatest  of  living  Greek  poets,  Costis 
Palamas,  is  represented  by  a  spirited  French 
prose  version  of  his  noble  "Hymn  to 
Athena,"  in  which  the  prophetic  blessing  of 
the  goddess  seems  to  extend  from  the  ancient 
city  to  its  revival  and  even  to  the  fall  of 
the  Hohenzollern: 

The  generations  shall  pass,  the  ages  roll  by, 
and  again  shall  be  heard  the  unhoped-for  defeat, 


the    downfall    of   Xerxes,    bringing   to   the    ear   of 
tryrants    eternal    terror. 

But  like  all  the  rest  of  the  poetry  in  the 
review,  also  translated,  apparently,  from 
Romaic  Greek,  this  hymn  follows  closely  the 
ancient  forms,  and  might  be  twenty  or  more 
centuries  old. 

"Webster,  Monroe,  and  Philhellenism  in 
the  United  States,"  by  Professor  Rados,  is 
naturally  full  of  the  name  and  deeds  of 
"Samuel  Owe  of  Boston,"  but  it  notes  that 
Webster  in  1823  made  an  appeal  in  Con- 
gress for  the  struggling  Greeks,  and  that 
Monroe  took  up  their  cause  in  a  Presiden- 
tial message  of  the  same  year,  both  ante- 
dating any  friendly  movement  in  Western 
Europe.  The  local  color  of  this  essay  is 
vivid  but  sometimes  bold,  as  when  Webster 
becomes  "The  brilliant  pupil  of  Harvard," 
or  when  the  President's  name  is  carefully 
printed  "Monroe,"  perhaps  a  courtly  inti- 
mation of  royal  origin. 

The  historical  and  statistical  study  of 
"The  Greek  Merchant  Marine"  comes 
down  to  1912,  and  announces  a  following 
paper  on  "its  role  and  its  vicissitudes  during 
the  great  world  war."  When  completed, 
this  should  be  an  important  monograph  on 
a  subject  little  noted  by  Americans. 

The  long  and  intimate  centennial  critique 
on  Lamartine's  "Meditations,"  by  Prof.  La- 
treille,  of  the  University  of  Lyon,  is  of  course 
wholly  French,  and  almost  the  only  con- 
tribution that  does  not  in  some  way  belong 
clearly  to  the  Levant. 

The  article  of  "A  Congress  at  Athens 
under  Pericles"  makes  a  clever  plea  for  a 
bad  case,  for  Athens  had  ruthlessly  subjuga- 
ted her  once  willing  allies  in  a  league  for 
the  national  defense,  and  eventually  treated 
their  contributions  as  tribute,  and  spent  it 
in  building  her  noble  temples.  A  single 
passage  in  Plutarch  mentions  his  proposal 
for  a  representative  body  from  all  Greek 
states,  to  take  charge  of  the  national  shrines 
and  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  adds  that 
it    was    ignored.      "If    this    grand    idea    of 
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Pericles  could  have  been  realized — it  would 
have  maintained  the  peace  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  prevented  the  militaristic  abso- 
lutism of  Rome,  and  the  barbarous  empires 
of  Turks  and  Bulgars."  (?)  Pericles'  ''un- 
fulfilled dream"  was  hardly  more  than  a 
bit  of  anti-Spartan  strategy ;  and  he  is  no- 
wise to  be  compared  with  the  inspired  if 
Utopian  dreamer  and  prophet  of  our  own 
day,  whose  League  was  to  be  broadly  found- 
ed in  unselfishness  and  justice. 

"The  Dismemberment  of  Turkey"  is  a 
frank  statement  of  Greek  expectations,  the 
other  races  of  the  great  Asiatic  peninsula 
being  divided  into  "those  who  have  offended 
against  the  moral  law,  and  those  (viz.  Ar- 
menians and  Syrians)  not  yet  able  to  govern 
or  defend  themselves."  This  writer  goes 
back  even  farther  to  argue  that  geologically, 
ethnologically  and  historically,  all  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Aegean  belong  to  Greece, 
though  he  reluctantly  adds  that  "wars  and 
conquests  have  made  almost  impossible  the 
entire  restoration  of  her  natural  frontiers." 
But  surely  this  would  not  concede  the  cheer- 
ful  surrender  of   Constantinople,   much    less 


of  Salonica,  also?  This  closing  remark 
more  than  justifies  his  title:  "England, 
France,  Italy,  and  Greece  can  very  easily 
carry  out  together  the  final  dismemberment 
of  Turkey;  but  on  the  condition,  only,  that 
the  Osmanli  empire  shall  vanish  completely, 
and  forever." 

Finally,  "Alliocha,  nicknamed  'The  Pot'," 
is  a  sketch  by  Tolstoy,  its  inclusion  being 
quietly  excused  by  the  editor  as  a  typical  por- 
trait of  the  Russian  peasant,  whose  exploita- 
tion, for  centuries,  by  all  the  other  classes, 
is  the  first  chapter  and  the  key  to  Bol- 
shevism. 

For  its  avowed  purpose,  to  represent  the 
whole  Eastern  Mediterranean  in  the  general 
forum  of  international  life,  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  a  better  beginning  than  this,  initial 
number.  We  most  earnestly  hope  that  this 
latest  comer,  with  its  marked  though  quiet 
Liberal  tendencies,  will  safely  outlive  the 
present  upheaval  in  the  "city  of  the  violet 
crown,"  and  maintain  an  ever-greater  uni- 
fying influence  in  a  quarter  of  Europe  all 
too  prolific  of  earthquakes  literal  and  figura- 
tive. 


THE  NEW  SWEDISH  CABINET 

\   CCORDING   to   the   Swedish   weekly,      parliamentary    government,    in    the    accepted 


1~\  Hvar  8  Dag}  Governor  Baron  Louis  de 
Geer  has  been  successful  in  his  attempt  to 
form  a  new  cabinet.  The  new  ministry  is 
not  only  an  "efficiency  ministry,"  but  also  one 
of  non-parliamentarians.  If  the  pending 
measures  to  effect  a  changed  basis 
for  the  formation  of  the  lower 
house,  including  the  lowering  of 
the  minimum  suffrage  age,  suf- 
frage for  women,  etc.,  are  passed 
by  the  present  Riksdag — and 
there  are  no  grounds  for  doubt- 
ing that  this  will  be  the  case — 
the  lower  house,  according  to  the 
view  of  the  cabinet,  should  be 
dissolved  and  new  elections  take 
place.  After  this  has  been  ac- 
complished, the  cabinet  holds 
that  a  new  investigation  should 
be  instituted  as  to  "whether  there 
are  any  chances  of  forming  a 
government  on  a  parliamentary 
basis." 

This  shows  that  de  Geer  has 
gone  about  the  formation  of  his 
cabinet  on  the  assumption  that  a 


LOUIS    DE    GEER 
(Swedish  Premier) 


sense,  could  not  be  formed.  This  certainly 
was  the  logical  consequence  of,  first,  the 
officially  announced  refusal  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  join  a  block  formation  with  either 
the  Socialists  or  the  Rights;  and  secondly,  the 
decided  antagonism  of  the  Social- 
ists to  either  a  pure  Right  gov- 
ernment or  a  government  com- 
posed proportionally  of  the  three 
parties  in  the  Riksdag.  This 
antagonism  was  manifested  in 
the  advice  offered  by  the  retiring 
premier  (Branting)  to  the  King, 
and  of  which  the  King  availed 
himself.  That  the  present  prime 
minister  was  recommended  no 
doubt  was  because  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  the  normal 
working  day  (the  eight-hour 
day)  he  had  shown  himself  to 
possess  understanding  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  eight-hour  day  to 
the  industrial  wage  -  working 
class.  Further,  as  a  Liberal,  al- 
though not  a  member  of  the  Lib- 
eral  party,   he  surely   has  quali- 
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fications  above  those  of  most  others  for  repre- 
senting the  views  entertained  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  voters. 

In  the  announcement  of  the  program  of 
the  new  government  there  is  no  inkling  as 
to  what  economic  policy  will  be  followed,  and 
this  has  resulted  in  some  adverse  criticism. 
But  the  main  point  is  whether  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  have  sufficient  capacity  to  imbue 
the  public  with  confidence  that  the  situation 
will  be  satisfactorily  handled.  In  this  re- 
spect a  certain  amount  of  distrust  has  been 
discerned  on  account  of  the  strong  represen- 
tation in  the  new  cabinet  of  the  so-called 
"crisis-time  bureaucracy." 

However,  it  is  too  early  to  prophesy  as  to 


the  life  and  future  of  the  new  ministry. 
These  will  depend  upon  its  deeds.  The 
Swedish  Riksdag  certainly  is  not  dominated 
by  party  spirit  to  such  a  degree  that  it  will 
pass  judgment  without  due  trial  only  be- 
cause the  new  government  was  formed  on 
unusual  grounds.  The  cabinet  may  be  rea- 
sonably sure  to  meet  with  the  same  cordial 
reception  and  well  wishes  as  have  been  shown 
it  by  the  members  of  the  different  commit- 
tees in  parliament.  The  times  are  so  grave 
and  the  economic  situation  is  so  full  of  dif- 
ficulties that  the  dominating  spirit  toward  the 
men  who  have  been  found  willing  to  assume 
the  duties  of  government  at  this  time  must  be 
absolutely  one  of  gratitude. 


OPPOSITION  IN  SWEDEN  TO  THE  PRICE 

DIFFERENTIAL 


THE  Swedish  Industrial  Association  has 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  government 
requesting  that  consideration  be  given  the 
possibility  of  effecting,  through  the  League 
of  Nations,  some  international  agreement 
whereby  the  price-differential  policy  might 
be  universally  abolished. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  Sweden's  industrial 
life  not  only  is  dependent  upon  the  different 
industries  finding  markets  for  their  prod- 
ucts, but  in  a  still  higher  degree  upon  the 
assurance  of  being  supplied  from  other  coun- 
tries with  such  raw  materials  as  are  neces- 
sary to  insure  their  operations.  It  is  an 
essential  condition  for  the  economic  exist- 
ence of  Sweden  that  this  supply  be  free — 
that  is,  that  these  materials  can  be  had  and 
can  be  bought  on  terms  and  conditions  hold- 
ing for  other  countries.  Unfortunately,  the 
commercial  policy  developed  during  and 
after  the  war  has  proven  to  be  more  and 
more  that  those  countries  which  control  ma- 
terials of  prime  importance  to  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  have  sought,  in  the  first  place, 
to  retain  such  materials  for  themselves  and, 
as  any  surplus  might  accrue,  place  it  at  the 
disposal  of  other  countries  less  fortunately 
situated,  and  it  sometimes  has  happened  that 
discrimination  has  been  made  between  buy- 
ers of  different  nationalities.  It  is  plain 
that  such  a  commercial  policy  must  render 
all  production  unsafe  and  impair  the  trade 
relations  between  the  countries. 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  the  Swedish  industries,  on 
account  of  the  above-mentioned  price-differ- 


ential policy,  which  has  been  practised  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  and  through  which 
countries  in  possession  of  important  necessi- 
ties, such  as  coal,  oils,  raw  materials  and 
foodstuffs,  have  been  trying  to  keep  higher 
prices  on  these  goods  for  foreign  buyers 
than  for  domestic  buyers.  There  is  serious 
danger  that  this  policy  will  become  more 
widspread,  while  such  a  course  will  have  a 
tendency  to  call  forth  retaliatory  measures 
of  similar  nature.  In  this  way  the  whole 
world  might  be  drawn  into  a  struggle  for 
materials  which  would  prove  destructive.  In 
such  a  struggle,  even  if  Sweden  did  not 
entirely  lack  resources  with  which  to  main- 
tain her  position,  it  is  evident  that  the  coun- 
try would  not  escape  suffering  because  of 
the  fight  itself  and  because  of  the  general 
reduction  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  Swedish 
production  which  would  be  the  result.  It 
is  also  plain  that  the  whole  world  structure 
must  be  damaged  by  the  development  of  this 
international  trade-policy,  and  that  the 
people  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  would  not 
escape  the  consequences  in  a  very  much 
poorer  existence. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  this  price-differential  policy  be  done 
away  with  at  once.  The  international 
financial  conference  at  Brussels  in  its  reso- 
lutions has  expressed  a  similar  wish ;  but 
early  practical  results  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected from  a  suggestion  to  the  different 
countries  that  they,  each  by  itself,  abandon 
this  policy.  If  anything  is  to  be  gained,  it 
must  be  through  mutual  agreement. 
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KNUT  HAMSUN,  NOBEL  PRIZE-WINNER 


THE  Norwegian  author  on  whom  was 
bestowed  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Litera- 
ture for  1920,  is  little  known  in  America, 
although  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  his  Eu- 
ropean fame  has  been  secure.  Seven  year9 
ago  it  was  said  that  his  works  had  been  tran- 
slated into  seventeen  languages.  Even  then 
he  was  regarded  by  many  as  the  foremost 
of  modern  Scandinavian  writers,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Ibsen,  and  Strindberg. 
Writing  in  the  American-Scandinavian  Re- 
view at  that  time,  Carl  Christian  Hyllested 
mentioned  the  fact  that  thus  far  Hamsun 
had  not  "crossed  the  Channel,"  had  made 
no  appeal  to  English  readers,  and  this  writer 
thought  it  fairly  certain  that  much  in  Ham- 
sun's literary  production  would  never  appeal 
to  American  taste. 

Especially  in  his  early  works,  there  is  a  note 
of  erratic,  almost  hectic  violence  that  appears 
overstrained  and  morbid,  and  there  are  passages 
that  are  coarse  to  the  verge  of  brutality.  Yet 
there  remains,  when  all  dross  is  sifted,  so  much 
of  art's  pure  gold,  of  lyric  beauty,  of  dramatic 
insight  and  power,  of  bewitching  artistry  of  style, 
that  it  would  be  enough  to  endow  half  a  dozen 
ordinary  talents  with   fame   everlasting. 

Hamsun  is  now  sixty  years  of  age.  His 
early  years  were  marked  by  the  fiercest 
struggles  for  bare  existence.  These  brought 
him  to  America,  "where  his  occupations 
varied  from  that  of  a  dishwasher  to  that  of 
a  lecturer  on  French  literature."  Let  it  not 
be  forgotten  that  somewhere  between  those 
two  stages  came  a  brief  experience  as  con- 
ductor of  a  Chicago  horse-car.  It  was  after 
he  had  returned  to  Norway  that  he  wrote 
his  first  novel,  "Hunger,"  an  English  trans- 
lation of  which  has  just  appeared  in  this 
country.1 

In  an  introduction  to  this  American  edi- 
tion, Mr.   Edwin  Bjorkman  say9: 

In  all  the  literature  known  to  me,  there  is  no 
writer  who  appears  more  ruthlessly  and  fear- 
lessly himself,  and  the  self  thus  presented  to  us 
is  as  paradoxical  and  rebellious  as  it  is  poetic 
and  picturesque.  Such  a  nature,  one  would  think, 
must  be  the  final  blossoming  of  powerful  heredi- 
tary tendencies,  converging  silently  through  nu- 
merous generations  to  its  predestined  climax.  All 
we  know  is  that  Hamsun's  forebears  were  sturdy 
Norwegian  peasant  folk,  said  only  to  be  differen- 
tiated   from    their    neighbors    by    certain    artistic 


1Hunger.      By    Knut    Hamsun.      Translated    by    George 
Egerton.     Alfred  A.   Knopf.     266  pp. 
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preoccupations  that  turned  one  or  two  of  them 
into  skilled  craftsmen.  More  certain  it  is  that 
what  may  or  may  not  have  been  innate  was 
favored  and  fostered  and  exaggerated  by  physical 
environment  and  early  social   experiences. 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  from  him  works 
that  may  not  only  equal  but  surpass  the  best  of 
his  production  so  far.  But  even  if  such  expec- 
tations should  prove  false,  the  body  of  his  work 
already  accomplished  is  such,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  that  he  must  perforce  be  placed  in 
the  very  front  rank  of  the  world's  living  writers. 

"Hunger"  was  followed  by  a  long  series 
of  novels,  dramas,  lyrics  and  essays.  In  ad- 
dition to  "Hunger"  the  best  known  of  his 
novels  are  "Mysteries,"  "Editor  Lvnge," 
"Victoria,"  "Shallow  Soil,"  "Pan,"  and 
"Children  of  the  Time."  His  first  play 
(1895)  was  "At  the  Gates  of  the  King- 
dom," followed  by  "The  Game  of  Life"  and 
"Sunset  Glow."  These  constituted  a  tril- 
ogy and  the  hero  of  all  three  is  [var  Kareno, 
a  student  and  thinker.  Later  plays  were 
"Vendt,  the  Monk,"  "Queen  Tamara," 
and  'At  the   Mciv\    of    Lite." 
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THE  NEW  FOKKER  COMMERCIAL  MODEL 


FOKKER  AND  THE  COMMERCIAL 

AIRPLANE 


COMPARING  a  battle  cruiser  with  an 
ocean  liner  for  use  in  transatlantic  pas- 
senger duty,  Mr.  Fokker  has  drawn  an  apt 
analogy  in  air  transport,  saying  that  the  ter- 
rific speed  and  cost  of  the  battle  plane  render 
it  unfitted  for  commercial  use.     In  an  inter- 
view  published    by   the   Herald 
(New    York),    November    21, 
1920,    Mr.    Fokker   points    out 
that  commercial  planes  must  be 
able  to  land  at  slow  speeds  and 
operate  with  great  economy  of 
fuel,  oil,  and  upkeep ;  and  that 
far  less  maneuverability  is  need- 
ed   in    the    commercial    than    in 
the    war    planes.      In    his    new 
construction,    therefore,    he    has 
gone    from    the    small,    speedy, 
thin-winged  biplane  to  the  lum- 
bering monoplane  with  wooden 
cantilever  wings,  instead  of  the 
canvas    type    with    struts    and 
wire.       These     wooden     wings 
taper   from   a  thickness   of   two 
feet    and    a   width    of    ten    feet 
four  inches  in  the  middle  to  a 
few     inches'     thickness     and     a 
width  of  six  feet  ten  inches  at  the  ends.    The 
plane  is  thirty-eight  feet  long;  wing  tops  are 
twelve    reet     from     the     ground ;     and     the 
weight,  empty,  is  2640  pounds,  with  a  carry- 
ing capacity  of  1540  pounds. 

At  first  glance  thick  wings  may  seem  a 
drawback,  but  actually  they  are  a  help,  for 
they  are  shaped  for  less  wind  resistance  and 
greater  lifting  capacity  per  square  foot. 
Struts  and  wires  are  entirely  eliminated,  and  Asked  whether  airplanes  would   soon   be- 
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this  makes  for  fuel  economy  and  speed ;  and 

lower-powered  motors  may  be  used  with  less 

gasoline    consumption.      The    initial    cost    is 

only  $12,000,  and  the  speed  is  100  miles  per 

hour — slow  as  compared  with  racing  planes, 

which  are  already  making  nearly  twice  that. 

Mr.    Fokker,    the   Dutchman 

who  awoke  the   terror  and  the 

admiration    of    Allied    airmen, 

discusses   construction   questions 

as  follows: 

On  my  machine  I  use  a  steel 
fuselage  (frame  of  body)  and  thick 
wings  of  three-ply  wood  without 
fabric  over  them.  I  believe  the  use 
of  aluminum  alloys  and  steel  will 
increase  in  the  construction  of  air- 
craft, but  I  think  these  materials 
have  been  used  indiscriminately 
and  excessively  in  the  all-metal 
machines  of  which  so  much  has 
been  heard  recently.  Accidents 
have  been  caused  by  the  use  of 
these  metals  for  important  parts  of 
the  machines,  although  their  prop- 
erties and  behavior  in  use  are  in- 
sufficiently known.  Also  the  amount 
of  difficult  handwork  in  this  sort 
of  construction  is  too  expensive  if 
properly  done  and  very  dangerous 
otherwise.  I  therefore  think  that  metal  machines 
will  develop  gradually  and  that  the  existing  types 
are    unpractical. 

Air  transport  will  have  to  be  made  a  paying 
proposition.  This  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  new 
types  of  machines,  commercial  types.  War  ma- 
chines do  not  carry  a  load  proportionate  to  their 
running  costs.  Machines  will  become  simpler, 
stronger  and  cheaper.  Special  engines  also  will 
have   to   be   made. 
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come    as    popular    as    automobiles,    he    said : 

For  this  two  things  will  be  necessary.  First, 
provision  of  sufficient  flying  fields  with  equip- 
ment, near  the  center  of  cities,  must  be  made  so 
that  the  use  of  an  airplane  will  be  an  undoubted 
saving  of  time.  Second,  we  shall  have  to  make 
machines  which  will  ascend  from  a  very  small 
space,  such  as  a  roof.  For  this  the  development 
of  a  light  engine  will  be  necessary,  an  engine 
not  weighing  two  pounds  per  horsepower,  but 
about  a  half  pound  per  horsepower.  This  would 
mean  a  motor  of  300  horsepower  would  weigh 
only  about  150  pounds  instead  of  more  than  600, 
as  at  present.  Such  an  engine  would  solve  all 
our  problems. 


Mr.  Fokker  thinks  that  present  types  of 
construction  will  be  followed  in  the  future, 
but  that  more  motors  will  be  held  in  reserve 
on  planes  capable  of  developing  150  miles 
per  hour  and  keeping  reliable  schedules  for 
transatlantic  flights.  Land  planes  will  be 
used  instead  of  the  heavier  hydroplanes.  He 
even  considers  flight  possible  without  engines. 
He  says:  "This  is  a  special  study  on  which 
we  have  been  working  for  some  years  now. 
There  is  energy  in  the  air  which  we  must 
somehow  learn  to  utilize  for  ascent  and 
propulsion." 


THE  TELEPHONE  IN  FRANCE  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


THE  superiority  of  the  American  tele- 
phone service  as  compared  with  that  of 
France  is  pointed  out  frankly  and  forcibly 
in  an  article  in  La  Revue  Mondiale  (Paris). 

Whoever*  [the  writer  remarks]  has  traveled 
in  the  United  States  must  have  noticed  how  wide- 
spread the  use  of  the  telephone  is  in  that  coun- 
try. The  subscribers  are  reckoned  at  eight  mil- 
lion, and  the  smallest  towns  as  well  as  the  most 
modest  abodes  are  provided  with  telephone 
service. 

The  organization  of  the  telephone  service 
in  the  United  States  is  particularly  practical. 
Whether  for  urban  or  long-distance  com- 
munications there  is  the  minimum  of  delay 
in  getting  in  touch  with  the  person  required. 
Furthermore,  the  moderate  rates  favor  the 
increase  of  subscribers — an  essential  of  the 
utility  of  the  telephone. 

• 

In  France,  on  the  contrary,  one  is  confronted 
with  an  almost  rudimentary  organization.  Ex- 
cept in  Paris  and  some  large  cities,  the  use  of 
the  telephone  is  very  restricted.  There  are  towns 
of  100,000  inhabitants  which  reckon  little  over 
a  hundred  subscribers,  while  a  community  of  like 
importance  in  the  United  States  would  have  over 
8,000.  And,  besides  that,  sparse  subscribers,  being 
able  to  communicate  only  with  one  another,  that 
is,  only  with  such  a  small  minority  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  soon  get  discouraged  and  give  up  their 
subscriptions. 

In  addition,  the  communications  are  desper- 
ately slow,  one  must  be  armed  with  patience, 
repeat  the  calls  several  times,  only  to  be  finally 
often  told  that  the  line  is  busy — which  is  not 
always  conformable  to   the  truth. 

No  discipline  in  the  personnel,  rates  so  high 
that  they  are  almost  prohibitive  for  average 
purses,  excessive  complications,  and  inexcusable 
slowness   in    long-distance   service — these   are   the 


main  causes  of  the  rare  use  of  the  telephone  in 
France. 

To  what  must  be  attributed  a  difference  so 
fundamental  in  the  results  obtained  by  the  tele- 
phone service  on  the  two  shores  of  the  Atlantic? 

Solely  to  this:  that  in  France  the  telephone 
service  is  a  monopoly  of  the  state,  while  in  the 
United  States  it  is  a  private  enterprise:  "The 
American    Telephone    Company." 

The  company,  though  charging  very  low  rates, 
distributes  to  its  shareholders  a  dividend  of  8 
per  cent.,  and  employs  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  income  in  the  perfecting  of  its  telephone  sys- 
tem. The  men,  endowed  with  great  technical 
skill,  and  an  exceptional  faculty  of  organization, 
who  have  created  and  managed  this  great  indus- 
try, have  succeeded  in  inspiring  capital  with 
confidence,  and  in  amassing  sums  estimated  at 
over  four  billion  francs. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  us,  along  with  high 
rates,  there  is  always  a  deficit  in  the  telephone 
department;  it  imposes  heavy  burdens  on  the 
taxpayers  and  would  need  more  than  a  billion 
francs  to  bring  it  up  to  modern  requirements — 
a  thing  our  finances  do  not  allow,  and  which, 
moreover,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  entrust  to  a 
personnel  more  intent  upon  political  schemes  fa- 
vorable to  its  interests  than  to  technical  improve- 
ments. 

It  may  be  said,  it  is  true,  that  the  Arabs,  the 
negroes  of  Africa,  the  Chinese  and  other  Asi- 
atics, are  still  more  indifferent  in  regard  to  the 
telephone  than  we  are;  they  do  also  without  rail- 
ways, electricity,  mechanical  industries,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  none  the  worse  off. 

It  may  even  be  that,  on  the  whole,  they  are 
happier  for  not  knowing  the  artificial  needs  cre- 
ated  by  civilization. 

It  is  not  a  useless  task  to  demonstrate  by  strik- 
ing examples,  such  as  appears  from  a  compari- 
son between  the  working  of  the  telephone  in 
France  and  the  United  States,  to  what  results  the 
propaganda  of  equality  and  a  hatred  of  all  su- 
periority leads. 

No  progress  can  be  achieved  if  the  risk,  the 
interest,   individual   initiative   are   lacking. 
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A  WOMAN  SCULPTOR'S  IMPRESSIONS 
OF  LENINE  AND  TROTZKY 


DURING  October  last  busts  of  Lenine, 
Trotzky,  and  other  Soviet  leaders 
were  made  at  Moscow  by  Mrs.  Clare  Sheri- 
dan, the  daughter  of  Moreton  Frewen,  the 
British  economist,  granddaughter  of  the 
late  Leonard  Jerome,  of  New  York,  and 
widow  of  Captain  Wilfred  Sheridan,  who 
fell  in  the  war.  Mrs.  Sheridan's  experiences 
as  related  in  her  diary  were  published  re- 
cently in  the  New  York  Times.  Under 
date  of  October  7,  Mrs.  Sheridan  gives  an 
account  of  her  first  visit  to  Lenine's  office: 

Lenine  was  sitting  at  his,  desk.  He  rose  and 
came  across  the  room  to  greet  me.  He  has  a 
genial  manner  and  kindly  smile,  which  put  one 
instantly   at   ease. 

He  said  he  had  heard  of  me  from  Kameneff, 
and  I  in  turn  apologized  for  having  to  bother 
him.  He  laughed  and  explained  that  the  last 
sculptor  had  occupied  his  room  for  weeks  and 
that  he  got  so  bored  with  it  that  he  had  sworn 
it  never  should  happen  again.  He  asked  how 
long  I  needed,  and  offered  me  to-day  and  to- 
morrow from  11  to  4,  and  three  or  four  evenings 
if  I  could  work  by  electric  light.  When  I  told 
him  I  worked  quickly  and  should  not  require  so 
much,  he  said  laughingly  that  he  was  pleased. 

My  stands  and  things  were  then  brought  into 
the  room  by  three  soldiers  and  I  established  my- 
self on  the  left.  It  was  hard  work,  for  he  was 
lower  than  the  clay  and  did  not  revolve,  nor  did 
he  keep  very  still.  But  the  room  was  so  peaceful 
and  he  on  the  whole  took  so  little  notice  of  me 
that  I  worked  with  great  calm  till  3:45  without 
stopping  for  rest  or  food.  During  these  four 
hours  he  never  smoked  and  never  even  drank  a 
cup  of  tea.  I  have  never  worked  so  long  on  end 
before,  and  at  3:45  I  could  not  hold  out  any 
longer.  I  was  blind  with  weariness  and  hunger 
and  said  good-bye.  He  promised  to  sit  on  a  re- 
volving stand  to-morrow.  If  all  goes  well,  I 
think  I  ought  to  be  able  to  finish  him.  I  do  hope 
it  is  good.  I  think  it  looks  more  like  him  than 
any  of  the  busts  I  have  seen  yet.  He  has  a  cu- 
rious little  Slav  face,  and  how  ill  he  looks! 

Mrs.  Sheridan's  second  day's  work  is  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

I  don't  know  how  I  got  through  my  day.  I 
had  to  work  on  him  from  afar.  My  real  chance 
came  when  a  comrade  arrived  for  an  interview, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  Lenine  sat  and  talked 
facing  the  window,  so  I  was  able  to  see  his  full 
face  and  in  a  good  light.  The  comrade  re- 
mained a  long  time  and  the  conversation  was 
very  animated.  Never  did  I  see  any  one  make 
so  many  faces.  Lenine  laughed  and  frowned  and 
looked  thoughtful,  sad,  and  humorous,  all  in 
turn.  His  eyebrows  twitched.  Sometimes  they 
went  right  up  and  then  again  they  puckered  to- 
gether maliciously.  He  seemed  to  be  displaying 
his  faces  for  me  to  select. 


I  waited,  watched,  hesitated,  and  then  made 
my  selection  with  a  frantic  rush.  It  was  his 
screwed-up  look.  It  is  wonderful.  No  one  else 
has  such  a  look.  It  is  his  alone.  When  the  com- 
rade left  the  room  he  stopped  and  looked  at  my 
work  and  said  the  only  word  that  I  understand, 
which  is  carrasho,  which  means  good,  and  then 
said  something  about  my  having  the  character  of 
the  man.     So  I  was  glad. 

After  that  Lenine  consented  to  sit  on  a  revolv- 
ing stand.  It  seemed  to  amuse  him  very  much. 
He  said  he  never  had  sat  so  high.  When  I 
kneeled  down  in  front  of  him  to  look  at  the  face 
from  below,  his  face  adopted  an  expression  of 
surprise   and    embarrassment. 

I  laughed  and  asked,  Are  you  not  accustomed 
to  this  attitude  in  women  ? 

At  that  moment  a  secretary  came  in  and  I  can- 
not say  why  they  both  were  so  amused.  They 
talked  in  rapid  Russian  together  and  laughed  a 
good  deal. 

Then  the  telephone  gave  its  damnable,  low 
buzzing.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  He  had  prom- 
ised fifteen  minutes  on  the  revolving  stand  and 
gave  me  half  an  hour.  He  got  down  and  went 
to  the  telephone.  It  did  not  matter.  I  had  done 
all  I  could.  I  had  verified  my  measurements  and 
they  were  correct,  which  was  a  relief,  and  so,  it 
being  nearly  4  o'clock  and  I  mighty  hungry,  I 
said   good-bye. 

He  was  very  pleased  and  said  I  had  worked 
very  quickly.  He  called  his  secretary  and  dis- 
cussed it  with  her.  He  said  it  was  carrasho.  I 
asked  him  to  give  orders  to  have  it  removed  to 
my  studio  in  Room  31.  Two  soldiers  arrived 
and  carried  it  out. 

I  asked  Lenine  for  his  photograph,  which  he 
sent  for  and  signed  for  me,  and,  by  the  way, 
he  allowed  me  to  do  three  snapshots  of  him  while 
he  was  on  the  revolving  stand. 

More  time  was  needed  for  the  Trotzky 
bust.  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  sadly  hampered 
by  the  bad  lighting  of  his  office.  Only  one 
side  of  her  work  was  lighted  up.  The  rest 
was  in  utter  darkness.  That  discouraged  her 
at  first. 

The  room,  which'would  have  made  a  beautiful 
ballroom,  looked  large  and  dark.  Beyond  there 
were  huge  white  columns  which  got  in  my  way 
and  hampered  the  light. 

My  heart  utterly  sank  at  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation.  I  looked  at  my  man,  who  was  bending 
down  writing  at  his  desk.  It  was  impossible  to 
see  what  sort  of  face  he  had.  I  looked  at  him 
for  a  while  and  looked  at  my  lump  of  clay,  and 
then  I  went  and  knelt  in  front  of  the  writing  table 
opposite  him,  with  my  chin  on  his  papers.  He 
looked  up  from  his  writing  and  stared  back — a 
perfectly  steady,  unabashed  stare.  His  look  was 
a  solemn,  analytical  one.     Perhaps  mine  was,  too. 

After  a  few  seconds  I  realized  the  absurdity 
of  our  attitudes  and  had  to  Jaugh.  I  said,  "I 
hope  you  do  not  mind  being  looked  at." 

"I    don't    mind,"    he    answered.     "I    have    my 
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(The    busts    from    left    to    right:    Zinoviev,    President    of    the    Petrograd    Soviet    and    of    the    Third    Internationale; 
Trotzky;    Lenine;    Dzherjinsky,    President   of   the    Russian    Soviet    Extraordinary    Commission) 


revanche  in  looking  at  you  and  it  is  I  who  gain." 
He  then  ordered  a  fire  to  be  lit,  because  he  said 
it  was  cold.  It  was  not  cold;  it  was  overheated, 
but  the  fire  was  nice.  A  peasant  woman  with  a 
handkerchief  tied  round  her  head  came  in  and 
lit  it.  He  said  he  liked  her  because  she  walked 
softly  and  had  a  melodious  voice.  I  asked  per- 
mission to  take  a  few  measurements. 

"Whatever    you    like,"    he    said,    and    then    he 


pointed  out  to  me  how  utterly  unsymmetrical  his 
face  is,  which  is  true.  If  his  nose  were  straight, 
he  would  have  a  very  fine  line  from  the  forehead. 
Full-faced,  he  is  Mephisto.  His  eyebrows  go  up 
at  an  angle  and  the  lower  part  of  his  face  all 
goes  to  a  point.  When  he  talks,  his  face  lights 
up  and  his  eyes  flash.  This  flash  is  much  talked 
of  in  Russia  and  people  say  to  one,  "Have  you 
seen  Trotzky's  eyes?"     He  is  called  "The  Wolf." 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  STRAIT  OF 

MAGELLAN 


ON  account  of  the  celebration  of  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  Estudios,  a  month- 
ly review  of  Buenos  Aires,  publishes  as  the 
leading  article  in  its  November  issue  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Ferdinand  Magellan,  the 
discoverer. 

Magellan  was  born  in  Saborosa,  Portugal, 
about  the  year  1480.  His  principal  services 
to  his  own  country,  offered  to  Kings  John 
the  Second  and  Emanuel  the  Great,  were 
four  voyages  to  India.  In  view  of  the  ardu- 
ous work  and  the  great  sacrifices  thereby 
caused,  Magellan  believed  that  his  country 
should  increase  his  insufficient  salary. 

This  aspiration  on  his  part  and  certain  ac- 
cusations made  by  his  friends  of  adventure 
exasperated  Emanuel  the  Great  and  the  in- 
trepid navigator  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
King  refused  to  listen  to  his  plea  and  punished 
him,  while  Magellan,  due  to  the  inevitable 
bitterness  engendered,  renounced  his  Portu- 
guese citizenship,  going  at  once  to  the  Court 


of  Castile  to  offer  his  services.  This  explains 
why  he,  a  Portuguese,  made  his  most  famous 
voyage  under  the  Spanish  colors. 

Magellan,  in  common  with  many  other 
,  navigators  of  his  time,  was  deeply  interested 
in  finding,  if  possible,  the  much-dreamed-of 
short  route  to  India.  Being  a  very  religious 
man,  he  naturally  sought  aid  through  the 
church,  and  therefore  immediately  after  his 
arrival  in  Spain  presented  himself  before  Car- 
dinal Francisco  Jimenez  de  Cisneros  and 
later  before  Rodriguez  de  Fonseca,  the 
Bishop  of  Burgos.  Through  the  intervention 
of  the  clergy  he  was  introduced  to  the  Kin*:, 
Carlos  I  (Charles  I,  King  of  Spain,  known 
also  as  Charles  V,  Emperor  of  Germany). 
The  result  of  this  introduction  was  the  most 
decided  support  of  Magellan  by  the  sovereign, 
who  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  religious 
zeal  of  his  faithful  subject.  As  a  mark  of 
admiration  the  King,  in  the  city  of  Zaragosa, 
presented  Magellan  with  the  habit  of  the 
Orden  de  Santiago. 
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Now,  working  with  the  approval  of  his 
adopted  King,  Magellan  went  to  Seville, 
where  he  was  provided  with  a  fleet  of  five 
ships.  After  great  religious  ceremony  the 
fleet  put  out  for  San  Lucar,  from  which  port 
Columbus  set  sail  on  his  third  western  voyage. 
The  day  of  departure  was  finally  set,  and  on 
September  20,  1519,  the  little  company  be- 
gan its  voyage  into  the  unknown. 

Eleven  months  and  twenty-four  days  later 
Magellan  cast  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  River,  in 
the  southern  part  of 
what  is  now  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic. 
The  date  of  his  ar- 
rival, September  14, 
being  dedicated  by 
the  church  to  the  ex- 
altation of  the  Holy 
Cross  and  in  com- 
memoration thereof, 
the  river  was  called 
the  Santa  Cruz. 

After  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass  the  ex- 
pedition soon  put  out 
to  sea  again  and,  af- 
ter sailing  for  forty- 
seven  days,  cast  an- 
chor, on  November 
1,  1520,  in  a  body  of 
water  now  known  as 
the  Strait  of  Magel- 
lan, but  which  Ma- 
gellan really  named 
All  Saints  Strait,  on 
account  of  the  date  of 
discovery. 

Having  discovered 
the    passageway    into 

the  Pacific  and  thence  to  India,  Magellan, 
presuming  his  mission  accomplished,  re- 
quested his  crew  to  decide  by  ballot  whether 
the  journey  should  still  be  pressed  to  the 
westward  or  whether  they  should  return  in 
triumph  to  Spain.  The  former  proposition 
carried,  the  voyage  was  resumed,  and  the 
fleet  in  due  time  visited  several  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The  King  of  Cebu,  Humabo  Raja,  be- 
came extremely  interested  in  and  finally 
adopted  the  religion  of  Magellan,  being  bap- 
tised and  renamed  Carlos.  This  act  infuri- 
ated the  chieftain  of  Mactan,  a  subordinate 
of  Carlos,  who  rebelled  against  his  King 
and  swore  vengeance. 

Magellan,    therefore,    in    support    of    the 


FERDINAND     MAGELLAN,     THE     PORTUGUESE     NAVI- 
GATOR WHO,  IN  THE   SERVICE  OF    SPAIN,  DISCOVERED 
THE  STRAIT  THAT  NOW  BEARS   HIS   NAME    (1520), 
AND    THE    PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS     (1521) 


King,  embarked  for  the  little  island  of  Mac- 
tan  with  one  thousand  Indians  and  seventy 
Spaniards.  Arriving  there,  he  implored  the 
chieftain  to  accept  the  Christian  religion,  or 
at  least  to  recognize  his  subjection  to  the 
King  of  Cebu.  The  chieftain  would  agree  to 
neither  course,  and  therefore  war,  to  begin 
the  following  morning,  was  declared. 

The  ensuing  battle  proved  to  be  a  very 
bloody  and  confused  historical  event,  lances, 
stones,  and  numberless  poisoned  arrows  and 

dart9  being  the 
weapons  employed. 
Magellan,  seriously 
wounded,  continued 
to  lead  his  followers 
until  he  was  finally 
struck  in  the  fore- 
head by  one  of  the 
arrows,  being  knocked 
to  the  ground.  The 
hordes  advanced  upon 
him,  and  he  soon  for- 
feited his  life  in  his 
attempt  to  render  a 
service  to  Carlos  and 
to  further  his  reli- 
gious doctrine  (April 
27,  1521). 

In  order  to  show 
the  religious  trend  of 
his  mind,  Estudios 
concludes  its  article 
by  publishing  a  part 
of  Magellan's  will, 
written  in  Seville  be- 
fore undertaking  his 
perilous  enterprise. 
Excerpts  of  the  will 
read  as  follows: 


"And  as  on  this  voy- 
age I  go  in  the  service  of  His  Majesty,  from  all 
the  profits  arising  therefrom,  with  the  help  of  God, 
our  Lord,  after  having  defrayed  the  primary  costs, 
I  am  to  receive  a  one-fifth  part,  in  addition  to 
all  of  the  capital  I  may  have  invested  in  the 
fleet;  and  of  this  I  wish  to  dispose  of  one-tenth 
of  the  amount  accruing  from  the  said  fleet; 
therefore,  I,  by  means  of  this  will,  do  wish,  order 
and  it  is  my  desire  that  this  one-tenth  be  spent 
and   distributed   in   the   following  manner: 

"First,  I  do  wish,  order  and  it  is  my  desire 
that  one-third  of  this  one-tenth  be  given  to  the 
said  Monastery  of  Nuestra  Senora  Santa  Maria 
de  la  Victoria,  of  Triana,  in  order  to  construct 
the  chapel  of  the  said  Monastery,  where  hence- 
forth prayers  may  be  offered  to  God  for  my  soul. 

"Also,  I  do  order  and  it  is  my  wish  that  the 
remaining  two-thirds  of  this  tenth  be  divided 
into  three  equal  parts,  and  one  of  these  parts 
given  to  the  Monastery  of  Nuestra  Senora  Santa 
Maria  de  Montserrat,  which  is  in  Barcelona." 
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MILLERAND  AS  SKETCHED  BY  VIVIANI 


OF  unique  personal  interest  is  the  brief 
study  of  President  Millerand's  char- 
acter and  career  from  the  pen  of  M.  Viviani, 
who  last  month  headed  the  French  delega- 
tion at  Geneva.  It  appears  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  of  November  1. 

The  writer  begins  with  a  tactful  word  on 
the  tragic  vanishing  of  President  Deschanel 
from  the  scene,  just  when  he  had  reached 
the  apex  of  his  career.  The  many  candidates 
for  the  vacant  presidental  chair  are  alluded 
to,  nearly  all  weakened  by  the  enmities  and 
jealousies  acquired  so  easily  in  a  long  politi- 
cal career.  The  universal  respect  of  his  as- 
sociates and  opponents  marked  M.  Mil- 
lerand  out  as  the  man  of  the  hour,  an  hour 
hardly  less  critical  than  the  wartime   itself. 

The  public  man  does  not  belong  to  him- 
self when  his  country's  service  requires  him. 
M.  Millerand's  ardent  desire  not  to  be  a 
candidate  was  well  known.  He  had  not 
prepared  himself  for  the  office,  but  the  sud- 
den call  found  him  ready.  "I  am  sure  he 
stepped  over  the  threshold  of  the  House  of 
France  with  the  same  serenity  he  would  have 
felt  if  another's  foot  had  crossed  it.  .  .  . 
His  pride  is  in  what  he  can  accomplish,  not 
in  what  he  is.  Neither  he  nor  any  man  has 
reason  to  disdain  the  chief  magistracy ;  yet 
I  know  him  well  enough  to  know  that  this 
election  was  not,   in  his  eyes,  a  promotion." 

The  topic  is  a  truly  delicate  one ;  but 
Viviani  evidently  understood,  best  of  all  men, 
Millerand's  delight  in  leadership  of  the  re- 
sponsible majority  under  the  pitiless  fire  of 
hostile  criticism,  while  liable  to  fall  at  any 
moment  if  one  defies  popular  clamor  or  mis- 
interprets the  will  of  his  people.  The  long 
term  of  security,  with  its  enforced  reticence 
upon  partisan  questions  of  the  hour,  might 
well  be  less  alluring  to  either  of  these  mas- 
terful men. 

There  arises  inevitably  in  any  thoughtful 
American  mind,  a  recurrent  question:  Could 
we,  and  should  we,  also,  have  a  party  leader 
in  Congress,  conducting  the  government  only 
while  he  can  command  a  working  majority, 
and  a  President  who,  from  the  day  of  his 
inauguration,  is  no  longer  a  partisan,  but 
belongs  to  the  whole  nation  equally?  Our 
three  great  allies  in  the  World  War  must 
look  on  once  more  in  wonderment  while  a 
party,  overwhelmingly  repudiated  in  No- 
vember, conducts  the  entire  executive  govern- 
ment till  March,  despite  a  hostile  majority 
in  both  houses;  though  these,  again,  contain 
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(The   French   statesman  who   writes  of  his   friend    ami 
former  colleague,    President  Millerandj 


many  members  already  rejected  by  their  con- 
stituents. 

The  French  election,  according  to  M. 
Viviani,  shows  that  democracies  are  not  un- 
grateful ;  that  no  personal  downfall  is  final 
for  the  man  who  knows  how  to  wait,  in 
serenity  of  mind,  for  just  judgment.  The 
new  President  has  never  courted  or  Mattered, 
never  sacrificed  his  personal  dignity  to  win 
or  keep  any  office.  "Rather  he  has  gone 
through  the  changing  scenes  of  politics  like  a 
cannon  ball  that  has  no  time  to  waste,  his 
head  lowered,  never  talking,  but  passing 
straight  to  his  goal."  (This  lively  style, 
with  its  mixed  metaphors,  may  remind  us 
that  the  emotional  Algerian  who  thus  writes 
is  a  marked  contrast  with  the  calm,  strong- 
willed  taciturn  chief  he  so  admires  and 
loves.) 

M.  Millerand's  devotion  to  will  "brought 
him  into  many  collisions  which  more  tact- 
fulness  might  perhaps  have  spared  him." 
Absolute  frankness  and  unswerving  deter- 
mination are  his  chief  traits — most  excep- 
tional, as  his  friend  notes,  in  the  Latin  races. 
His  serene,  even  stern  face  has  concealed 
from  most  men  the  extreme  tenderness  and 
sweetness  to  he  discovered  within,  like  a  rich 
hidden  garden  of  fragrant  flowers,  by  tho$6 
who     have     passed     the    gate     into     intimate 
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friendship.  A  special  grateful  reference  is 
here  made  to  the  voyage,  over  a  furious  sea, 
made  in  1895,  solely  to  take  Viviani  himself, 
in  serious  illness,  to  his  remote  Algerian 
home. 

Millerand's  readiness  in  debate  is  described 
as  really  complete  preparation,  not  impro- 
visation at  all.  "Perfect  command  of  some 
1500  to  2000  words,  austerely  selected,  made 
one's  own  field  ready  for  use,  in  any  fresh 
recombination,  by  the  sub-conscious  mind, 
subject  to  the  frequent  call  that  puts  them 
at  once  upon  the  lips — this  suffices,  if  one 
adds  merely  the  divining  power  as  to  what 
audience  is  to  be  faced,  and  what  force  or 
what  strategy  needed  in  facing  it."  In  this 
athletic  art  of  the  debater,  no  way  akin  to 
fluency  of  verbiage,  M.  Millerand  is  master. 
It  is  rather  action  than  talk.  It  is  not  in 
the  least  like  pleading  at  the  bar.  There 
every  detail  must  be  painfully  included  and 
elaborated.  In  debate  the  briefest  and  most 
emphatic  statement  of  essentials  is  demanded 
of  the  speaker. 

Dividing  French  eloquence  carefully  into 
three  schools — the  volcanic  eruption  of  a 
Mirabeau  or  a  Gambetta,  the  impetuous  yet 
duly  guided  torrent  of  Lamartine  or  Jules 
Favre  and,  finally,  the  "modern  r  eloquence" 
created  by  Thiers,  followed  by  Emile  Olli- 
vier,  Jules  Simon  and  Waldeck-Rousseau,  in 
which  the  word  is  merely  the  essence  of  the 
orderly  thought,  the  essayist  declares  that 
Millerand  belongs  to  none  of  them,  and  has 
no  forerunner  save  Dufaure,  "a  speaker 
without  grace  or  useless  splendor,  who  could 
sum  up  clearly  the  most  complex  discussion 
in  a  quarter-hour." 


As  a  fine  art,  oratory  suffers  from  the 
ephemeral  nature  of  its  masterpieces,  which 
are  unintelligible  as  soon  as  the  circumstances 
are  forgotten.  But  after  all,  it  is  in  the 
main  a  means  to  an  end,  and  a  parliamen- 
tary statesman  may  well  be  content  if  his 
convictions  have  measurably  guided  the  pol- 
icy of  a  nation,  though  his  speeches  are  never 
reread.  The  real  record  is  on  the  pages  of 
history. 

From  '82  to  '89  M.  Millerand  was  one 
of  the  many  young  men  serving  their  polit- 
ical apprenticeship  under  the  dictatorial  and 
savagely  critical  Clemenceau.  From  '99  on 
he  learned  the  art  of  governing  under  Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, whose  two  maxims  were: 
"One  must  be  in  the  right ;  the  time  comes 
when  it  is  recognized,"  and  "The  folk  does 
not  forgive  the  mistakes  it  ha9  been  permitted 
to  make." 

M.  Millerand  has  been  especially  the  con- 
stant but  discriminating  advocate  of  full 
justice  to  labor.  He  is  of  all  men  competent 
to  work  in  full  and  intelligent  harmony  with 
Parliament.  "He  will  know  how  to  put  at 
the  disposal  of  his  fatherland  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  soul  and  his  intellect ;  and  also 
his  whole  heart." 

Men  who  feel  deeply  how  vital  to  the 
world  is  a  patient,  intelligent  understanding, 
and  reasonable  harmony,  among  the  great 
powers  of  the  Entente,  in  these  next  years  of 
readjustment,  will  be  much  encouraged  by 
the  portraits  here  drawn  of  two  great  states- 
men, diverse  in  temper  but  not  in  their  ideal 
aims — the  subject  and  the  writer.  The 
present  outline  should  create  an  appetite  for 
the  entire  essay. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  BRUSSELS 
CONFERENCE 


ON  the  eve  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Nations  at  Geneva  an 
Italian  writer  in  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome) 
gave  it  a  most  sympathetic  greeting  and 
offered  a  forecast  of  its  future  in  very  opti- 
mistic terms.  He  regards  the  preliminary 
financial  conference  at  Brussels  as  an  un- 
questionable triumph  for  the  League,  and 
he  is  the  more  especially  induced  to  proclaim 
this  since  European  public  opinion  has  not 
yet  appreciated  the  great  practical  worth  of 
the  new  institution,  to  which  he  feels  confi- 
dent time  vail  not  fail  to  do  justice. 


The  idea  of  such  a  league  dates  back  to 
remote  times  and  traces  of  it  may  be  dis- 
covered iri  the  history  of  ancient  Rome 
Through  the  centuries  the  idea  reveals  itself 
in  the  writings  of  the  greatest  thinkers,  both 
theologians  and  philosophers,  from  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  down  to  our  own  day.  However, 
the  man  who  has  contributed  most  to  keep 
the  theory  of  the  League  of  Nations  alive, 
and  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  intellectual  and 
juridical  patrimony  of  our  times,  is  the  illus- 
trious French  statesman,  M.  Leon  Bour- 
geois, now  President  of  the  French   Senate. 
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Concerning  the  future  of  the  League,  the 
writer  remarks  that  those  great  institutions 
which  leave  their  imprint  upon  the  pages  of 
history  are  formed  by  slow  elaboration 
through  decades  and  even  centuries.  Too 
much  has  been  expected  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  reckons  the  term  of  its  exist- 
ence by  months;  it  has  been  charged  with 
too '  heavy  responsibilities  and  too  many  im- 
mediate, practical  results  have  been  de- 
manded from  it.  Nevertheless,  it  has  already 
a  good  balance  to  its  credit.  What  has  been 
so  far  accomplished  in  the  political,  as  well 
as  in  the  economic,  field  is  notable  and  will 
become  more  so,  provided  the  League  can 
pursue  its  task  without  too  much  govern 
mental  interference,  and,  above  all,  if  it  can 
be  guarded  against  the  ill  effects  arising  from 
the  jealousies  of  certain  states  toward  one 
another. 

Among  the  best  practical  results  so  far 
attained  the  Italian  writer  counts  the  finan- 
cial conference  held  at  Brussels.  The  idea 
of  such  a  world  convention  has  often  been 
more  or  less  vaguely  suggested  in  economic 
discussions;  it  was  the  merit  of  the  League 
of  Nations  to  have  definitely  adopted  it. 
An  excellent  result  secured  by  the  confer- 
ence has  been  to  reveal,  in  a  clear  and  con- 


vincing way,  the  directing  ideas,  political, 
economic,  financial,  and  social,  which  should 
be  followed  without  delay  or  hesitation  by 
every  government  and  by  every  country  that 
wishes  to  provide  for  its  individual  salva- 
tion. It  is  indispensable  that  the  League 
of  Nations  shall  pursue  and  complete  this 
work,  putting  in  force  the  decisions  taken 
at  Brussels,  and,  above  all,  providing  for 
the  creation  of  the  international  credit  organ- 
ization in  favor  of  which  the  conference 
voted. 

As  a  moral  result,  it  is  well  to  remark 
that  for  the  first  time  creditor  states  and 
debtor  states,  rich  countries  and  poor  conn 
tries,  victorious  nations  and  conquered  na- 
tions begin  to  come  in  touch  with  one  an- 
other, almost  to  amalgamate  their  interests, 
each  being  for  the  first  time  animated  b\  a 
sense  of  reciprocal  responsibility  and  soli- 
darity, the  fruits  of  which  can  already  be 
perceived  in  the  great  world  of  international 
banking,  even  in  America.  Meeting  face  to 
face  for  the  first  time  in  an  atmosphere  ot 
mutual  trust,  all  seemed  to  have  become 
accessible  to  the  sentiment  that  the  things 
of  this  world  would  proceed  much  better  it 
the  suspicion  and  egoism  so  prevalent  could 
be  lighted  up  by  a  rav  of  mutual  confidence. 
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MONTENEGRO'S  ASPIRATIONS 


p  TRIEST 


C  ROAT I  A 


MONTENEGRO  AND   HER   NEIGHBORS 

MONTENEGRO'S  claim  for  inde- 
pendence and  for  territorial  enlarge- 
ment by  the  inclusion  of  Herzegovina  and 
the  region  about  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  is 
advocated  in  no  uncertain  tone  by  A.  Bal- 
dacci,  of  the  Royal  University  of  Bologna, 
in  an  article  contributed  to  Nuova  Antologia 
(Rome).  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
agreement  just  reached  by  Italy  and  Jugo- 
slavia will  render  the  latter  state  more  or 
less  indulgent  in  the  matter. 
_  The  writer  holds  that,  besides  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  her  national  existence,  Monte- 
negro has  a  right  to  receive  a  reward  pro- 
portionate to  the  immense  sacrifices  she  made 
for  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  The  restoration 
of  her  nationality  as  it  was  before  the  war 
should,  in  his  opinion,  be  treated  as  an  entire- 
ly separate  issue  from  the  general  problem 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  her  claims  should  be 
sanctioned  without  hesitation  in  view  of 
their  inherent  justice.  This  would  at  once 
mark  the  triumph  of  a  principle  of  inter- 
national morality  and  would  be  a  well-earned 
reparation,  for  the  Great  Powers  declared 
in  Paris  that  the  rights  of  the  smaller  states 
should  be  religiously  safeguarded. 

Montenegro's  territorial  aspirations  are 
based  on  geographical,  ethnic,  historic  and 
economic  principles.     She  asks  to  be  recon- 


stituted along  the  lines  of  the  Montenegrin 
Confederacy  of  former  times,  and  in  accord 
with  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
region.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  Herzegovina 
formed  a  single  state  with  Montenegro,  the 
region  of  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  and  Scutari, 
with  its  immediate  surroundings.  This  ter- 
ritorial complex  had  not  only  a  political  basis 
but  also  an  ethnic  one,  and  it  was  only  after 
the  conquest  of  Herzegovina  and  Albania  by 
the  Turks  that  the  component  parts  were 
sundered. 

In  ancient  times  this  region  was  peopled 
by  the  Illyrian  race,  later  on  there  was  an 
infiltration  of  Serbian  elements,  coming  prin- 
cipally from  the  northwest.  The  inhabitants 
of  Montenegro,  of  Herzegovina,  and  of  Cat- 
taro and  its  vicinity  speak  to-day  the  southern 
dialect  of  the  Yugoslavian  tongue,  while 
those  of  Serbia  employ  the  eastern  dialect, 
if  we  except  a  few  colonies  of  emigrants 
from  Montenegro  or  Herzegovina.  In  phy- 
sical type  the  Herzegovinians,  the  Monte- 
negrins and  the  dwellers  in  the  Cattaro  re- 
gion reveal  their  close  relationship,  and  even 
a  superficial  observer  cannot  fail  to  realize 
their  essential  identity. 

At  the  Paris  Conference  of  1856,  after 
the  Crimean  War,  Montenegro's  claims  were 
duly  presented  by  Prince  Danilo,  who  sub- 
mitted the  following  note : 

Before  the  Paris  Conference,  in  the  presence 
of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  powers,  Ali 
Pasha  has  declared  that  the  Porte  considers 
Montenegro  to  be  one  of  its  provinces.  The 
Montenegrins,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  right  to 
lay  claim  to  northern  Albania  and  to  Herze- 
govina, since  my  predecessors,  the  dukes  of  Zeta, 
possessed  these  lands  in  time  past,  while  the 
Turks   have    never    conquered    Montenegro. 

In  the  Treaty  of  San  Stephano,  signed  by 
Turkey  at  the  close  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  of  1877-78,  Russia  accorded  to  Mon- 
tenegro a  part  of  Herzegovina — a  provision 
which  was  set  aside  not  many  months  later 
in  the  final  and  definitive  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
As  to  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  for  the  possession 
of  which  Montenegro  contended  with  Napo- 
leon, it  had  been  in  earlier  times  under  the 
domination  of  the  government  of  Cettigne, 
while  during  the  Venetian  domination  it  had 
enjoyed  a  large  degree  of  autonomy  espe- 
cially in  an  economic  sense.  Even  under 
Austria  Montenegro  was  accorded  certain 
privileges  here,   among  them  that  of  having 
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a  consular  representative  at  Cattaro  and  of 
enjoying  a  kind  of  free  entry  to  the  market 
at  that  place. 

After  all  the  insurrections  against  Turkish 
rule  over  the  regions  to  which  Montenegro 
lays  claim,  that  country  was  most  generous 
in  offering  hospitality  to  the  refugees,  thou- 
sands of  whom  took  up  their  abode  in  the 
land.      This    fidelity    to    old    traditions    was 


brilliantly  manifested  during  the  past  war; 
at  the  very  outset  about  40,000  Herzegovi- 
nians  fled  to  Montenegro.  No  such  gener- 
osity was  ever  shown  by  Serbia.  A  number 
of  these  refugees  enrolled  themselves  under 
the  banner  of  Montenegro,  and  later  on  the 
gaps  in  the  ranks  were  filled  by  the  return 
of.  Herzegovinians,  who  had  emigrated  to 
America  before  the  war. 


JUGOSLAVIC  UNITY 


IN  the  opening  number, 
for  October,  of  UAcro- 
pole,  which  is  published  at 
Athens,  but  in  the  French 
language,  the  most  impor- 
tant paper  is  no  doubt  the 
last — a  monograph  on  the 
history,  character,  intellec- 
tual achievements,  and  as- 
pirations of  the  Southwest 
Slavic  peoples,  now  united 
under  the  Serbian  crown. 
Naturally  it  is  to  some  ex- 
tent a  piece  of  special  plead- 
ing, written  in  Serbo-Croa- 
tian by  a  native  publicist  and 
historian,  M.  de  Voinovitch, 
and  here  rendered  in  very 
readable  French  by  Jean 
Malizant. 

An  oft-repeated  lament  is 
sounded  in  the  first  para- 
graph,      that       the       Serbo- 

Croato-Slovenian    nation   would    have    fared      sula,      and 
much  better  if,  like  Russia,  Poland,  Bohemia      Hungary. . 

— Bulgaria  could  be  added — it  had  acquired  It  is  recalled  by  but  few  that  the  little  city- 

early  a  single  name,  about  which  historic  as-  state  of  Ragusa  long  upheld,  single-handed, 
sociations  might  have  clung.  The  South-  the  standard  of  free  home-rule,  and  sent 
western    Slavs    could   do   worse    than    to   go      caravans  and  fleets  afar  in  all  directions,   so 
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even      overshadowed      Magyar 


back,  not  merely  to  Napoleon  but  to  the 
Romans,  for  the  beautiful  name  "Illyria," 
dear  to  lovers  of  Shakespeare  also,  which 
even  the  Serbs  might  wisely  accept,  since 
they  have  already  the  real  leadership. 
Herzegovina,  whose  speech  is  purest  of  all, 
Bosnia,  Montenegro,  Ragusa,  Dalmatia, 
would  be  similarly  sacrificed,  though  most 
of  them  could  be  retained  as  sectional  names, 
or  even  real  federated  states. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  sketch  the"  various 
historic  attempts  to  create  an  adequate  Slavic 
state.  The  greatest  success  was  the  Serbian 
empire  that,  from  1200  to  1350,  was  the 
leading  power   in   the   whole   Balkan   penin 


that  a  comparison  to  Venice  is  not  too  forced. 
The  fine  English  word  "argosy"  is  a  me- 
morial of  her  peaceful  sea  power.  The  age- 
long gallant  stand  of  the  Montenegrins  in 
their  mountain  eagles'  nest  is  not  yet  effaced 
from  men's  minds.  The  new  Kingdom  of 
Serbia  has  more  than  once  seemed  aggressive 
to  the  occidental  observer.  The  stout  asser- 
tion that  "all  her  wars,  not  excepting  those 
with  Bulgaria,  have  been  distinctly  defen- 
sive," may  call  for  a  temperate  rejoinder 
from  the  Eastward  neighbor.  Indeed  the 
seemingly  impartial  "Britannica"  hardly  so 
describes  the  .switt  changing  campaign  of 
1885 — not  to  tread  on  warmer  lava  Still. 
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It  is,  however,  essentially  just  to  say  that 
this  folk  has  held  the  same  territories  for 
thirteen  centuries,  stubbornly  maintaining 
the  consciousness  of  unity,  struggling  often 
for  freedom,  never  for  conquest.  They  have 
practically  no  aristocracy,  no  militaristic 
class,  but  would  gladly  remain  an  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  people,  as  safe  neighbors 
as  the  present  Dutch,  and  as  tireless  in  every 
form  of  self-improvement.  Such  a  people 
will  surely  make  its  own  contribution  also  to 
the  higher  esthetic  life  of  all  men.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  that. 

The  writer  rises  to  a  noble  strain  in  his 
thankfulness  for  the  miracle  so  suddenly 
wrought  for  his  folk: 

At  any  moment,  the  worm-eaten  power  of  a 
Turkey,  never  capable  of  assimilation,  might 
crumble  to  destruction.  Merely  encamped  upon 
the  Balkans,  always  at  strife  with  the  Christian 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  rootless,  unsupported, 
by  the  sheer  power  of  a  moral  principle  swept  on 
to  defeat  and  expulsion  from,  the  lands  it  had 
five  centuries   long  defiled. 

But  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  was  in 
quite  a  different  case.  Firmly  interlocked,  as  a 
whole,  with  the  general  interests  of  Central 
Europe,    carefully    preserved    by    the    unanimous 


wish  of  all  European  powers,  heir  to  a  haughty 
tradition  of  Empire,  in  a  sense  the  interpreter 
of  Western  ideas  to  the  Orient,  the  Hapsburg 
monarchy  was  quite  too  firmly  intrenched  to  be 
overthrown  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  Jugo- 
slav  champions — but   for    a   cosmic  cataclysm. 

Her  function  and  usefulness  in  the  world  were, 
after  all,  but  temporary.  In  fatal  blindness  she 
had  utterly  refused  any  reforms  from  within. 
Finally,  with  her  Berlin  ally,  she  flung  wide  the 
gates  of  the  world  war,  and  fell  beneath  the 
hatred   of   mankind. 

She  fell,  and  in  her  place  stood  the  nations 
she  would  have  held  forever  in  her  control,  ex- 
ploiting them  politically  and  economically.  The 
resurrection  of  these  nations  is  a  blessing  to 
Europe.  Thereby  the  whole  organization  of 
Central  and  Eastern  portions  of  the  European 
continent  is  reformed,  after  having  been  for 
ages  devitalized,  and  distorted  from  its  proper 
end  and  aim;  which  is  such  an  equilibrium  of 
forces  as  shall  give  free  play  to  the  racial  re- 
sources of  all  the  nations  of  which  it  is  made  up. 

The  last  phrase  is  so  noble  a  definition  of 
the  true  function  of  all  union,  whether  of 
men,  of  states,  or  of  the  largest  political 
units  in  a  world-state,  that  no  word  need  be 
added  save  one  of  welcome  to  the  new  na- 
tion of  the  many  and  ancient  names,  yet  but 
one  soul,  intent  on  Peace  through  Freedom. 


THE  AMERICAN  REGIME  IN  HAITI 


AN  unsigned  article  in  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine  (Washington, 
D.  C. )  gives  a  rosy  picture  of  the  changes 
brought  about  in  the  Republic  of  Haiti  in 
consequence  of  American  intervention  in  its 
affairs.  The  writer  makes  no  reference  to 
the  recent  investigation,  but  his  article  is 
probably  intended  as  an  indirect  answer  to 
the  charges  and  complaints  that  have  been 
aired  in  the  newspapers  against  the  forces  of 
occupation.  Even  supposing  the  picture  to 
be  one-sided,  it  sets  forth  a  number  of  indis- 
putable and  gratifying  facts  in  regard  to  the 
way  in  which  the  white  man's  burden  has 
been  borne  in  the  Black  Republic  at  our 
doors. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  article  repeats 
the  story  that  has  often  been  told  concerning 
the  reign  of  barbarism  and  bloodshed  that 
prevailed  in  the  country  throughout  the 
nineteenth  century  and  culminated,  in  the 
present  century,  in  the  particularly  violent 
events  that  led  to  the  landing  of  American 
bluejackets  and  marines  at  Port  au  Prince 
and  the  treaty  establishing  a  protectorate  of 
the  United  States  over  Haiti.  It  is  recorded 
that  of  the  twenty-five  presidents  who  held 


office  in  Haiti  from  the  founding  of  the 
republic  to  1903,  fifteen  were  driven  out  of 
office  by  revolutions,  three  were  assassinated 
while  in  office,  three  died  in  office  from 
causes  unexplained,  one  committed  suicide  to 
escape  assassination,  one  died  of  wounds  re- 
ceived from  revolutionists,  and  one  excep- 
tionally favored  individual  finished  his  term, 
retired  to  private  life,  lived  to  a  respectable 
age  and  died  peacefully  in  his  bed. 

After  1903  the  careers  of  Haitian  presi- 
dents were  even  more  tragic  and  meteoric. 
It  speaks  well  for  the  new  era  that  the 
present  chief  executive,  President  Dartigue- 
nave,  elected  after  the  advent  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  1915,  has  held  office  for  more  than 
five  years,  undisturbed  by  any  serious  revo- 
lution. We  are  told  that  the  President  re- 
cently made  a  journey  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other  in  an  automobile  with 
only  a  half  dozen  companions.  "The  novelty 
of  this  action,"  says  the  writer,  "will  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  understood  that  in 
the  days  before  the  Marine  occupation  no 
President  ever  left  his  presidential  palace 
without  a  guard  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  no 
President  went  a  day's  journey  into  the  coun- 
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try  without  his  entire  guard,  which  con- 
sisted of  2000  infantry  and  several  hundred 
cavalry." 

The  chief  military  task  of  the  United 
States  forces  has  been  the  suppression  of  the 
brigands,  locally  known  as  cacos  ("cater- 
pillars"), who  infested  the  island  and  figured 
in  the  recurrent  revolutions.  In  addition, 
however,  to  preserving  order  throughout  the 
country,  the  Marine  detachments  and  the 
well-disciplined  native  gendarmerie,  which  is 
officered  by  American  Marines,  have  taken 
in  hand  the  problems  of  sanitation  and  edu- 
cation that  were  so  sadly  neglected  under 
the  old  regime.  Of  conditions  prior  to  1915 
the  writer  says: 

Disease  ravaged  the  island,  both  the  interior 
and  the  coast,  unchecked.  The  plague  made  its 
appearance  at  frequent  intervals,  yellow  fever 
and  smallpox  ravaged  the  lowlands,  and  malaria, 
the  scourge  of  the  tropics,  was  always  present. 
It  is  estimated  that  87  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population  were  infected  with  contagious  dis- 
eases. Less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  people  were 
able  to  read  and  write,  and  practically  all  of 
these  were  located  in  the  cities  of  the  coast.  In 
the  interior  one  might  travel  for  days  without 
finding  a  Haitian  capable  of  even  signing  his 
own  name.  Owing  to  the  instability  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  universal  insecurity,  banking  in- 
stitutions ceased  to  function.  Virtually  no  loans 
were  made  and  business  was  at  a  standstill. 
Chaos  reigned  in  all  departments,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances the  entire  structure  of  life  in  Haiti 
was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  This  is  a  true 
picture  of  conditions  when  the  United  States 
forces   first  landed. 


Since  that  time 

Quarantine  has  been  established  and  visita- 
tions of  the  plague  have  been  rendered  impos- 
sible. Yellow  fever  and  smallpox  have  been 
wiped  out  and  malaria  has  been  greatly  reduced, 
while  the  members  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
gendarmerie  have  been  and  are  doing  all  that  is 
in  their  power  in  behalf  of  general  education 
along  the  lines  of  sanitation.  Roads  have  been 
built  from  oae  end  of  the  island  to  the  other, 
and  new  roads  are  in  process  of  construction 
which  will  render  communication  easy  to  all 
points.  Not  the  least  of  the  many  improvements 
effected  by  the  Americans  has  been  the  cleaning 
of  the  ports  of  Port  au  Prince  and  Cape  Haitien, 
and  the  building  in  each  of  these  places  of  mod- 
ern harbors  capable  of  handling  the  trade  of  the 
country.  Before  the  coming  of  the  Americans 
both  of  these  harbors  were  in  an  indescribably 
filthy  condition. 

v  In  addition  to  sanitation  and  road-building, 
street-cleaning  has  been  undertaken  in  all  the 
towns,  sewerage  plants  have  been  installed,  and 
in  many  cases  water  plants  have  been  put  into 
operation.  To  assist  in  the  future  health  and 
sanitary  work  of  the  Haitian  nation,  a  corps  of 
Haitian  trained  nurses  has  been  developed  by 
the  American  sanitary  authorities.  American 
doctors  and  nurses  have  trained  Haitian  women 
in  the  profession  of  nursing,  and,  in  cooperation 
with  the  local  physicians,  have  instructed  a  num- 
ber of  men  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  fill  ac- 
ceptably positions  as  health  and  sanitary  in- 
spectors. 

Hospitals  have  been  built  and  public  works 
of  all  sorts  undertaken.  Not  the  least  of  tin  s< 
is  the  reform  of  the  Haitian  prison  system.  For- 
merly the  prisons  were  chambers  of  horrors, 
where  Haitians  lay  in  chains  and  irons,  covered 
with  filth  and  vermin,  without  care  of  any  sort. 
Now  the  prisons  are  as  clean  and   sanitary  Ba  the 
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barracks  of  the  gendarmerie,  who  have  charge  of 
prison  work,  and  instead  of  being  kept  in  con- 
finement, the  prisoners  are  put  to  work  on  public 
improvements,  for  which  work  they  receive  regu- 
lar pay. 

An  unexpected  result  of  these  prison  re- 
forms is  that  going  to  jail  has  become  popu- 
lar in  Haiti.  "  Prisoners  leave  their  cells  with 
regret  when  their  sentences  are  finished,  and 
often  commit  minor  offenses  in  order  to  get 
back  to  such  comfortable  quarters ! 


The  writer  declares  that  education  is  now 
the  great  problem  in  Haiti,  and  sees  a  special 
difficulty  in  the  fact  that  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage of  the  country  is  an  unwritten  one, 
having  little  in  common  with  the  official 
language,  French.  If  the  United  States 
should  now  begin  in  Haiti  an  educational 
campaign  for  the  English  language  like  that 
which  was  conducted  in  the  Philippines 
twenty  years  ago,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  would  be  equally  successful. 


GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  IN  THE 

ARGENTINE 


THE  Argentine  is  contemplating  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  government-owned  and 
operated  steamship  line.  The  question  arises, 
Shall  the  state  compete  with  private  capital 
in  commercial  undertakings?  El  Mercurio 
(Buenos  Aires)  thinks  it  inadvisable  and 
cites  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  and  the  un- 
successful Peruvian  experiment  in  state 
ownership  of  shipping  and  warnings  against 
such  procedure. 

Don  Outere  Plaza  of  the  Compania  Sud- 
Americana  de  Vapores  was  interviewed  by 
the  Mercurio  and  made  the  following  state- 
ment : 

Failure  of  the  United  States  attempt  was  due 
not  so  much  to  bad  management  as  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  successful  operation.  No  board  can 
impose  world  conditions  or  compete  favorably 
with  foreign  shipping  as  the  United  States  sought 
to  do.  The  Peruvian  Steamboat  Company  suf- 
fered similar  difficulties — existing  solely  through 
the    patriotism   of   the   Peruvians. 

Political  and  economic  reasons  forbid  that  gov- 
ernments enter  commerce.  Government  paper 
should  not  compete  with  the  commercial  paper 
of  its  nationals.  The  United  States  has  proved 
this  true  after  being  forced  into  it  by  extraordi- 
nary conditions. 

If  Argentina  felt  the  lack  of  ships  during 
the  war  it  was  due  to  factors  determined  by 
economic  laws.  While  coal  costs  increased 
four  times,  freights  were  raised  only  to  twice 
the  original  figures.  The  merchant  marine 
served  the  country  efficiently. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  C.  S.  A.  V.  is  shown 
by  the  following:  in  1895  the  company  built  the 
Loa,  Palena,  and  Limari  at  a  cost  of  six  million 
pesos  (a  peso  ordinarily  is  valued  at  96  cents  U.S. 
currency),  in  1902  the  Tucapel  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  two  millions,  in  1906  it  acquired  two  great 
ships,  the  Huasco  and  the  Aysen,  later  the  Teno, 
Lebu  and  Manle  and  some  other  smaller  vessels. 


In  eleven  years  twelve  millions  were  spent  on 
vessels.  In  1908  the  company  was  flourishing, 
but  then  was  placed  in  a  difficult  position  by  the 
advent  of  competition  by  the  Pacific  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company  and  German  Kosmos  Company. 
Under  this  pressure  the  C.  S.  A.  V.  borrowed 
£40,000  from  the  government  (to  be  repaid  later). 
A  subvention  of  $125,000  (Argentine)  was 
granted  it  for  which  it  gave  services  of  four 
times  that  value.  This  was  a  business  arrange- 
ment  by   which   the   government  was    the    gainer. 

In  1913  the  C.  S.  A.  V.  thought  to  increase  its 
fleet,  but  the  war  (1914-18)  intervened,  making 
ship  purchases  almost  impossible.  In  spite  of 
Senor  Zanartu's  claim  that  the  C.  S.  A.  V.  did 
not  fulfil  its  mission  it  was  the  sole  link  of 
union  between  Chile  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
as   it  alone   carried   on   international   traffic. 

Now— rthe  war  hardly  over — the  C.  S.  A.  V. 
has  acquired  the  Renaico  (formerly  in  the  inter- 
national service  to  New  York)  and  will  shortly 
have  two  other  new  modern  vessels  of  11,000 
tons  each,  on  whose  acquisition  the  company  has 
spent  all  its  reserves.  In  addition,  it  has  an 
option  on  an  English  vessel  which  can  enter  the 
service    in    1921. 

El  Revisto  Econmnia  y  Fhanzas  states 
that  Argentina  to-day  is  paying  hundreds  of 
millions  to  the  merchant  marine  of  other 
countries,  instead  of  Argentine  ship  owners. 
Government  delay  in  passing  a  shipping  bill 
that  will  encourage  the  growth  of  home- 
owned  shipping  is  held  responsible  for  this. 
El  Revista  strongly  urges  immediate  action. 

One  problem  of  the  Argentine  shipping 
situation  is  that  to-day  many  vessels  bringing 
freight  to  the  country  can  find  no  adequate 
return  cargoes.  This  is  due  in  part  to 
strikes,  in  part  to  embargoes  placed  on  some 
products.  The  return-freight  situation  will 
be  adjusted  with  a  return  to  more  normal 
trade  conditions.  This  journal  favors  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  Argentine  merchant 
shipping. 
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IN  the  Old  World  the  insurance  of  crops 
against  hail  is  no  novelty.  Its  history 
runs  back  more  than  a  century  and  it  has  a 
copious  literature.  In  certain  European  coun- 
tries the  hail  insurance  companies  enjoy  gov- 
ernment subsidies.  In  Bavaria  this  form  of 
insurance  is  conducted  by  the  state.  In  Bul- 
garia and  Serbia  hail  insurance  was  made  ob- 
ligatory by  law  some  years  ago.  In  Germany 
the  amount  of  hail  insurance  carried,  a  few 
years  before  the  war,  was  about  $300,000,000. 
The  technique  of  this  kind  of  insurance  has, 
moreover,  been  well  worked  out  by  Euro- 
peans. Many  books  have  been  published  to 
aid  in  the  process  of  assessing  damages  by  hail, 
distinguishing  hail  injury  from  damage  due 
to  other  causes,  etc. 

In  the  year  1913  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  published  the  results  of  a 
world-wide  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  hail  in- 
surance. In  this  report  information  from 
the  United  States  was  extremely  meager,  and 
the  gist  of  it  was  that  such  insurance  had  but 
a  tentative  footing  in  this  country.  It  was 
more  fully  established  in  western  Canada, 
where  already  some  of  the  provinces  were 
conducting  hail  insurance  officially. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  just  published  a  bulletin  by 
V.  N.  Valgren  entitled  "Hail  Insurance  on 
Farm  Crops  in  the  United  States,"  which  re- 
veals a  surprising  development  of  such  in- 
surance in  this  country  within  the  last  few 
years.  This  document  is  a  noteworthy  addi- 
tion to  insurance  literature,  since  hail  insur- 
ance is  fraught  with  interesting  problems  and 
has  led  to  some  novel  experiments  in  legisla- 
tion.   We  read  that 

Hail  insurance  on  growing  crops  is  written  in 
the  United  States  by  organizations  representing 
three  different  groups  of  business  institutions. 
These  groups  are:  (1)  Mutual  hail  insurance 
companies,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  limit  their 
business  to  the  insurance  of  growing  crops  against 
hail;  (2)  joint-stock  fire  insurance  companies, 
which  write  hail  insurance  on  growing  crops 
more  or  less  as  a  side  line;  (3)  State  hail  in- 
surance boards  or  departments,  under  whose  di- 
rection and  control  are  administered  State  hail 
insurance  funds.  During  1918,  the  latest  date  for 
which  State  insurance  reports  are  available,  the 
three  groups  of  hail  insurance  organizations  just 
mentioned  had  in  force  in  the  United  States  in- 
surance on  growing  crops  to  a  total  amount  of 
approximately  $318,543,000,  on  which  the  pre- 
miums amounted  to  $17,631,000.  The  figures  for 
1919,  as  ascertained  from  correspondence  with  the 
companies  and  the  State  insurance  commissioners, 
as  well    as  from   various    unofficial    published    re- 


ports, show  a  remarkable  increase,  the  total  risks 
and  premiums  being  approximately  $559,134,000 
and  $30,330,000,   respectively. 

With  regard  to  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  hail  insurance  it  is  stated  that 

the  three  States  of  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  and 
Iowa,  ranking  in  the  order  given,  led  all  other 
States  in  the  amount  of  hail  risks  in  force.  In 
fact,  these  three  States  together  had  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  hail  risks  in  force  in  the 
United  States.  The  approximate  amount  of  risks 
reported  from  each  of  the  three  was:  Kansas, 
$116,056,000;  North  Dakota,  $99,603,000;  and 
Iowa,  $73,471,000.  These  amounts  represent,  re- 
spectively, 21  per  cent.,  17  per  cent.,  and  13  per 
cent,  of  the  total  risks  in  the  United  States.  The 
States  of  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  Minne- 
sota follow  in  the  order  named,  having  risks, 
respectively,  equal  to  9  per  cent.,  8  per  cent.,  and 
6  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  State  of  Oklahoma 
is  seventh  on  the  list,  with  risks  equal  to  4  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  None  of  the  remaining  States 
had  an  amount  equal  to  much  over  2  per  cent,  of 
the  total,  and  most  of  them  had  less  than  1  per 
cent. 

The  first  State  in  the  Union  to  undertake 
hail  insurance  as  an  official  enterprise,  after 
the  example  set  by  certain  European  coun- 
tries and  Canadian  provinces,  was  North 
Dakota,  which  has  been  conducting  this  type 
of  insurance  since  1911.  The  early  experi- 
ences in  this  line  were  discouraging,  as  the 
losses  for  the  first  few  years  exceeded  the  pre- 
miums, and  had  to  be  prorated,  the  amounts 
paid  being  70  per  cent,  of  losses  in  1911, 
55  per  cent,  in  1912,  88  per  cent,  in  1913, 
etc.  This  result  was  due  especially  to  the 
fact  that  the  premium  charges  provided  for 
in  the  hail  insurance  law  were  inadequate. 

The  States  of  Montana  and  Nebraska  be- 
gan conducting  hail  insurance  in  1917  and 
1918,  respectively. 

During  the  early  months  of  1919  the  States  of 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Nebraska  materially 
amended  their  hail  insurance  laws.  During  the 
same  months  tne  States  of  South  Dakota  and 
Oklahoma  also  enacted  laws  providing  for  State 
hail    insurance. 

The  new  North  Dakota  law  and  that  of  South 
Dakota  provide  what  is  frequently  called  "com- 
pulsory insurance,"  although  the  term  "auto- 
matic" would  seem  more  accurately  to  describe 
the  plan.  In  each  of  these  States  every  acre  ol 
crop  is  now,  without  action  on  the  part  ot  the 
owner,  insured  against  loss  or  damage  by  hail, 
the  amount  being  $7  per  acre  in  North  Dakota 
and  $10  per  acre  in  South  Dakota.  In  the  latter 
State  such  owner  may,  however,  exempt  his  land 
entirely  from  the  operation  of  the  hail  insurance 
law   by   riling   an    application    for   exemption    with 
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the  county  auditor  before  June  1  of  each  year. 
He  may  also,  if  he  so  desires,  retain  one-half  of 
the  $10  insurance  per  acre  and  be  subject  to  one- 
half  of  the  indemnity  tax.  In  North  Dakota  the 
owner  of  a  growing  crop  may  exempt  such  crop 
by  filing  a  statement  with  the  commissioner  of 
insurance,  except  that  a  flat  acreage  tax  of  3 
cents  per  acre  must  be  paid  to  the  hail  insurance 
fund  whether  the  owner  retains  or  rejects  the 
hail   insurance  provided  by  the   State. 

In  both  the  Dakotas  hail  insurance  premiums 
are  now  collected  by  the  State  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  that  provided  for  the  collection  of  taxes. 
The  same  is  true  under  the  laws  as  now  existing 
in  Montana  and  Nebraska.  In  the  last  two 
States,  however,  the  State  hail  insurance  takes 
effect  only  upon  the  application  for  such  insurance 
by  the  owner  or  tiller  of  the  land.  The  Okla- 
homa law,  which  wasi  not  operative  in  1919,  is 
similar  to  the  Montana  and  Nebraska  laws  in 
providing  for  strictly  voluntary  or  optional  in- 
surance and  follows  the  original  North  Dakota 
law  in  requiring  premiums  to  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance. 


The  bulletin  under  review  deals  at  length 
with  the  many  novel  problems  presented  by 
hail  insurance  as  compared  with  fire  insur- 
ance. We  have  space  here  to  quote  only 
what  is  said  about  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  loss  caused  to  a  growing  crop : 

Frequently  hail  will  occur  before  the  crop  has 
reached  a  stage  at  which  its  occurrence  will  re- 
sult in  permanent  or  material  damage.  At  cer- 
tain stages  the  entire  crop  above  the  ground  may 
be  entirely  beaten  down  and  the  farmer  claim 
a  total  loss,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  favor- 
able weather  conditions  following  the  hail  storm, 
a  partial  or  even  a  complete  recovery  of  the  crop 
may  take  place.  In  other  instances,  the  cfops 
may  have  been  partially  damaged  by  certain  plant 
diseases  or  insect  pests  before  the  hail  occurred. 
Only  an  expert  on  these  matters  may  be  able  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  damage  pointed  out 
by  the  claimant  is  directly  due  to  the  occurrence 
of  hail  or  to  the  other  natural  agencies  men- 
tioned. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  PEAT 


WITH  the  present  prices  of  coal,  there 
is  food  for  reflection  in  the  estimate 
publ-ished  a  few  years  ago  that  this  country, 
exclusive  of  Alaska,  is  capable  of  yielding 
12,888,500,000  tons  of  peat.  This  substance 
is  extensively  used  as  fuel  in  Europe.  In 
Canada,  the  government  has  made  efforts  to 
encourage  its  use  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
has  maintained  for  some  years  an  experi- 
mental peat-fuel  plant  and  testing  station. 
The  neglect  of  peat  fuel  in  the  United  States 
is  thus  explained  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Mount,  in 
a    contribution    to    the    Scientific   American: 

First,  we  have  had  an  abundance  of  coal  and 
oil  available  in  large  quantities,  which  could  be 
produced  cheaply.  Second,  the  labor  involved 
in  preparing  peat  fuel  by  the  approved  Euro- 
pean method  makes  it  impractical  for  adoption 
here.  Third,  we  have  lacked  adequate  ma- 
chinery for  easily  converting  large  quantities  of 
peat  into  fuel. 

As  a  natural  result  of  these,  might  be  added 
a  fourth  reason.  Our  industrial  engineers  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  properties  of  peat  fuel 
and  the  "technique"  of  its  use  has  yet  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

The  real  reason,  of  course,  is  our  hitherto  "in- 
exhaustible" supply  of  coal.  But  hardly  a  day 
passes  now  that  we  are  not  presented  with  some 
new  evidence  that  our  coal  supply  is  far  from 
being  inexhaustible,  and  indeed  our  present  sup- 
ply barely  can  be  stretched  to  meet  our  increas- 
ing industrial  needs.  And  so  our  engineers  have 
already  turned  their  attention  to  peat,  and  the 
limited  development  which  has  taken  place  holds 
the  promise  that  before  many  years  we  may  ex- 


pect to  see  our  12,000  square  miles  of  peat  de- 
posits supply  fuel  for  many  of  our  factories  and 
utilities,  and  even  our  homes. 

The  great  problem  involved  in  converting 
into  fuel  the  mass  of  partly  decayed  bog 
vegetation  that  constitutes  peat  is  to  get  rid 
of  the  water,  wThich  forms  from  80  to  90 
per  cent,  of  the  substance,  by  weight.  To 
dry  it  thoroughly  wTith  artificial  heat  would 
require  more  fuel  than  the  process  would 
furnish.  Air-drying  is  the  process  almost 
universally \employed  in  the  Old  World,  but 
this  process  is  very  slow — requiring  about 
ninety  days  to  dry  the  peat  to  20  per  cent, 
moisture — and  is  dependent  upon  favorable 
weather. 

The  water  in  peat  is  so  intimately  incor- 
porated with  the  plant  material  that  no 
method  of  compression  hitherto  devised  will 
remove  enough  of  it  to  make  the  product 
suitable  for  fuel.  Only  a  small  part  of  the 
water,  says  Mr.  Mount,  can  be  forced  out 
under  the  most  powerful  hydraulic  press. 

In  Europe  the  practise  has  long  been  to  dig 
up  the  raw  peat  in  cubes  with  a  long-bladed 
spade  and  then  lay  it  out  to  dry.  In  the  drying 
process  the  cube  shrinks  in  size  and  becomes  very 
hard. 

Experiments  following  this  general  practice  are 
being  undertaken  now  on  a  large  peat  bog  near 
Minneapolis  under  the  direction  of  Herbert  Gar- 
nett,  an  engineer  who  has  spent  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  study  of  peat  fuel.  The  digging 
and  piling  of  the  peat,  instead  of  being  done  by 
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PEAT-DIGGING  AND  SPREADING  MACHINE  SEEN  FROM  BEHIND.  SHOWING  THE  CUTTERS   THAT   LEAVE 

THE  PEAT  IN  STRIPS 


hand,    is    accomplished    by    a    specially    designed 
machine. 

The  machine  digs  to  a  depth  of  seven  feet, 
the  sides  of  the  bank  sloping  at  an  angle  of  60 
degrees.  The  digging  unit  consists  of  a  special 
type  worm,  having  double  flights  rotating  against 
the  direction  of  travel  of  the  machine.  Thus  the 
original  structure  of  the  peat  is  destroyed,  the 
lower  layers  being  mixed  with  the  upper,  and 
the  whole  mass  is  delivered  into  a  macerator  at 
a  uniform  consistency.  The  macerator  consists  of 
rotating  knives  which  further  break  up  the  fibers 
and  cell  structure  of  the  peat,  and  then  the  pulpy 
mass  is  discharged  to  the  ground  just  in  front  of 
the  spreader. 

The  spreader  moves  the  mass  over  from  the 
excavation  and  spreads  it  in  an  even  layer  about 
four  inches  thick,  the  sheet  being  upward  of  six- 
teen feet  wide.  The  sheet  is  cut  into  strips  as 
the  machine  moves  along  by  the  cutters,  and  it 
is  afterward  cross  cut. 

In  each  cubic  foot  of  peat  as  it  lies  in  the  bog 
there  is  from  10  to  15  pounds  of  dry  fuel,  so  a- 
large  bulk  of  material  must  be  excavated  to 
produce  a  ton  of  fuel — roughly,  7  cubic  yards  are 
required.  The  forward  speed  of  the  tractor- 
like machine  is  such  that  enough  raw  material 
is  excavated,  macerated  and  dried  to  prepare 
from  5  to  10  tons  of  dry  fuel  for  each  working 
hour.  The  machine  may  be  operated  by  gas  or 
electric  motor,  but  about  50  horse-power  is  re- 
quired. One  man  operates  the  machine.  The 
cost  of  peat  fuel,  so  prepared,  Mr.  Garnett  esti- 
mates   at   about   $2.25    per    ton    at   the    swamp. 

During  the  process  of  maceration  a  glue-like 
substance  held  in  the  plant  cells  is  liberated  and 
this  acts  as  a  cement  for  holding  the  briquets 
together  and  as  a  waterproofing  agent.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  raw  peat  is  placed  on  the 
ground,  which  is,  first,  the  easiest  place  to  put 
it;  and,  second,  has  the  advantage  of  keeping 
the  under  side  of  the  bricks  moist,  permitting 
the  moisture  to  be  driven  upward  by  contraction 
of  the  bricks.  Bricks  dried  in  racks  often  crack 
to  pieces  due  to  rapid  surface  diving.  After  the 
bricks  are  dried   they   are   taken   up   by   hand    and 


then  are  run  through  a  crusher  and  delivered 
to  the  consumer  for  hand  firing,  the  same  as 
crushed  coke,  the  size  being  determined  by  local 
requirements. 

A  Minneapolis  company  has  made  extensive 
experiments  in  the  preparation  of  a  pulverized 
fuel  from  this  peat  and  they  have  obtained  sur- 
prising results  in  firing  pulverized  peat  in  com- 
petition with  pulverized  coal. 

Another  engineer,  Mr.  G.  A.  Willmarth, 
is  making  peat  experimentally  by  another 
method  at  Chelsea,  Mich.  In  this  process 
part  of  the  peat  is  artificially  dried  and 
coked,  the  gas  from  the  coke-oven  being 
utilized  for  power  and  heating  purposes  at 
the  plant.  The  coke  thus  produced  is 
crushed  and  ground  with  raw  peat,  the 
granules  of  the  coke  helping  to  break  up  the 
minute  water  cells  in  the  peat.  The  plastic 
mass  is  then  pressed  into  bricks  on  a  special 
machine.  These  bricks  dry  quickly  and  can 
be  used  for  heating  in  the  same  manner  as 
coal,  to  which  they  are,  in  many  respects, 
superior. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  both  these 
processes  are  new,  and  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  several  older  methods  that  have, 
after  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
proved  unsuccessful.     The  writer  says: 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  a  number  of  highly 
ingenious  but  useless  machines  were  designed 
and  built  in  this  country  for  the  manufacture 
of  peat  briquets.  The  inventors  failed,  however, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  raw 
peat,  and  without  exception  their  product  was  ;i 
commercial  failure.  The  public  was  induced  to 
invest  thousands  of  dollars  in  these  enterprises 
and  undoubtedly  this  experience  has  had  a  gr< 
deal  to  do  with  the  lack  oi  progress  here  in 
recent   vears. 
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In  connection  with  Mr.  Mount's  article 
it  is  interesting  to  read  one  published  in  La 
Nature  (Paris)  of  Nov.  13,  by  H.  Vigneron, 
from  which  we  learn  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  increased  cost  of  labor  in  Europe  has 
made  the  old  methods  of  producing  peat 
fuel  unprofitable,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  some  very  promising  new  methods  have 
lately    been    evolved    by    Europeans.      These 


methods  are  derived  from  the  study  of  "col- 
loids"— a  subject  now  very  prominent  in 
scientific  circles — one  of  them  involving 
chemical  treatment  of  the  peat  and  the  other 
electrical  treatment,  the  purpose  in  both 
cases  being  the  rapid  elimination  of  water 
from  a  colloidal  substance  in  the  plant  ma- 
terial, known  as  hydrocellulose.  Both  meth- 
ods are  still  in  course  of  development. 


A  GLANCE  AT  ARMENIAN  LITERATURE 


AN  ARTICLE  by  an  Armenian,  K.  M. 
Tellalian,  which  appears  in  La  Revue 
Mondiale  (Paris),  gives  a  brief,  appreciative 
survey  of  Armenian  literature,  ancient  and 
modern. 

Literature  [the  writer  observes}  is  the  mirror 
of  the  soul  of  a  people.  Nations  that  have  no 
belles-lettres  are  unfortunate,  for  not  only  out- 
siders but  they  themselves  are  not  sufficiently 
cognizant   of    their   character. 

Armenian  literature  is,  beyond  doubt,  one  of 
the  oldest  extant  in  the  universe;  it  is,  moreover, 
the  richest  of  the  Orient,  rinking  immediately 
after   the    Hellenic. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  Armenian 
alphabet,  by  Saint  Mesrobe  Machotz,  in  406, 
there  were  popular  songs  in  Armenia,  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  have  come  down 
to  us.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Armenians  possessed  national  epic9 
worthy  of  Homer,  but,  unfortunately,  Saint 
Gregory,  the  Illuminator,  carried  away  by 
a  zeal  to  destroy  everything  that  smacked 
of  paganism,  burned  the  great  library  of  Ar- 
taxata,  capital  of  Armenia,  toward  the  close 
of  the  third  century.  Since  Lord  Byron,  it 
is  rare  to  find  Europeans  desirous  of  study- 
ing Armenian,  which  offers  so  much  of 
interest. 

In  the  fifth  century,  a  period  in  which  all  the 
extant  European  nations  were  still  sunk  in  the 
depths  of  ignorance,  there  was  a  flourishing  litera- 
ture in  Armenia.  It  was  the  golden  age,  ren- 
dered illustrious  by  writers  such  as  Moses  of 
Khorene,  surnamed  the  Herodotus  of  Armenia, 
Elysaeous,  called  the  Armenian  Xenophon,  and 
others.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  Armenian 
general,  Manigonian,  imposed  the  treaty  of  Nav- 
arsak  upon  the  powerful  Sassanid  Empire,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  very  first  document  of  in- 
ternational   law. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  were  likewise 
made  illustrious  by  great  litterateurs  and  his- 
torians whose  works  shed  light  not  only  upon  the 
past  of  the  Armenians  but  upon  universal  his- 
tory in  general.  This  is  the  period  of  the  life 
of  jGregor  Narek,  a  genius  worthy  of  Dante  and 


author  of  a  grand  mystical  work  and  of  a  com- 
mentary on   the   Song  of  Songs. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  Armenian  literature 
took  a  new  flight  under  the  kings  of  Cilicia,  Leon, 
Hatoum,  whose  court  was  thronged  with  Ar- 
menian and  European  litterateurs  and  scholars, 
a  period  of  the  great,  intimate  friendship  of  the 
Armenians    with    the    Occident. 

The  eighteenth  century  revived  the  Armenian 
spirit  through  the  efforts  of  Mechitar  of  Samaria, 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Mechitarists,  which  has 
enriched  the  nation  with  such  great  men  as  Pac- 
radouni,    Alichan    and    others. 

This  happy  revival  was  brilliantly  echoed 
in  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Tiflis,  and  else- 
where, so  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  we 
find  writers  in  all  the  various  departments 
of  literature. 

During  the  Great  War  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment arrested  and  massacred  most  of  the 
Armenian  intellectuals.  Among  a  great 
number  of  representatives  of  all  the  muses 
must  be  cited  a  poet  of  great  creative  power 
and  extraordinary  originality,  fitted  to  reflect 
honor  upon  any  great  nation ;  that  great  poet 
is  Daniel  Varoujan.  The  main  theme  of 
his  beautiful  epic  and  lyric  poesy  is  the  Ar- 
menian land.  Deported  by  the  Unionists  to 
the  remote  recesses  of  Anatolia,  he  defended 
himself  valiantly  against  his  assailants  and 
died  invoking  his  cherished  country. 

The  Armenian,  the  greatest  victim  of  the 
World  War,  has  to-day  representatives  distin- 
guished in  all  the  fields  of  human  intellectual 
endeavor. 

In  the  old  Ottoman  Empire,  in  Erivan,  Egypt, 
Europe,  America,  and  in  some  degree  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  the  Armenian  press  labors  and 
aims  to  raise  the  intellectual  level  of  that  indus- 
trious,  tenacious,   and   unfortunate   nation. 

The  Armenians  take  great  pleasure  in  the  lan- 
guages and  literature  of  the  Occident.  There 
are  those  who  are  equal  masters  of  their  mother 
tongue  and  that  of  Victor  Hugo.  The  writer  of 
these  lines  loves  to  write  in  them  by  turns. 

M.  Tellalian  concludes  by  quoting  a  son- 
net of  his  own  written  in  French,  breathing 
patriotism  and  indomitable  courage. 
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A  Cycle  of  Adams  Letters:  1861-1865. 
Edited  by  Worthington  Chauncey  Ford.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.  Volume  I.  298  pp.  Ill- 
Volume  II.     281   pp.     111. 

No  one  familiar  with  the  literary  products  of 
the  famous  Adams  family  of  Massachusetts  would 
need  to  be  assured  that  the  letters  of  three  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  that  family,  of 
the  past  generation,  abound  in  vivacity  and  sen- 
tentious wisdom.  What  makes  the  present  col- 
lection the  more  interesting,  of  course,  is  the  fact 
that  all  the  letters  of  which  it  is  composed  were 
written  during  the  American  Civil  War,  when 
Charles  Francis  Adams  the  elder  was  our  Min- 
ister to  England.  His  son  Henry  was  acting  as 
his  secretary,  and  his  other  son,  Charles  Francis, 
was  a  young  cavalry  officer  in  the  Union  Army. 
The  frequently  disturbed  course  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  those  years  has  been  related  elsewhere, 
but  in  these  volumes  the  "inside"  story  is  un- 
folded, and  the  reader  becomes  for  the  moment 
a  contemporary  observer  of  events.  Although 
these  are  family  letters,  they  describe  social  con- 
ditions and  discuss  public  questions  of  the  day 
with  a  thoroughness  that  gives  them  permanent 
value. 

Autobiography.  By  Mrs.  Margot  (Ten- 
nant)  Asquith.  Doran.  Volume  I.  276  pp. 
111.     Volume  II.     282  pp.     111. 

This  remarkable  and  wholly  unusual  work 
from  the  pen  of  the  wife  of  the  former  British 
Premier  has  already  become  familiar  to  the 
American  public  through  advance  printing  of 
copious  extracts  in  the  magazines  and  newspapers. 
The  fascination  of  the  book  lies  in  its  bold  de- 
fiance of  British  literary  and  social  tradition, 
and  its  studied  departure  from  the  conventional. 
Description  of  its  contents  is  impossible,  and  com- 
parison with  other  books  of  personal  reminis- 
cence quite  out  .of  the  question.  It  frankly  un- 
covers the  foibles — some  known  and  others  sus- 
pected— of    Britain's    aristocracy   of   yesterday. 

The  Life  of  Joseph  Hodges  Choate.  By 
Edward  Sanford  Martin.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     Vol.  I.     471  pp.     111.     Vol.    II.    438  pp.    111. 

Mr.  Choate  was  nearly  seventy  when,  as  Am- 
bassador to  England,  he  won  an  international 
reputation.  But  his  appointment  by  President 
McKinley  had  been  preceded  by  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  at  the  New  York  bar.  Mr. 
Choate  was  of  New  England  birth  and  descent — 
a  fact  in  which  he  always  took  pride.  The  first 
volume  of  the  biography  just  published  contains 
the  story  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  as  written 
by  himself  when  he  was  more'  than  eighty  years 
of  age.     The  remainder  of  the  work,  as  arranged 


by  Mr.  Martin,  consists  very  largely  of  Mr. 
Choate's  own  letters.  Thus  both  volumes  take  on 
the  character  of  autobiography.  Mr.  Choate's 
life  was  always  a  busy  and  interesting  one,  and 
the  expressions  contained  in  his  private  letters 
are  frequently  as  clever  and  illuminating  as  the 
after-dinner  speeches  for  which  he  was  so  noted. 

The  Imperial  Orgy.  By  Edgar  Saltus.  Boni 
and  Liveright.     237  pp.     111. 

In   this  volume   are  outlined   the   careers  of  the 

Russian    Czars,    from  the   first   to   the   last.     Four 

centuries  of  Russian  imperial  history  are  here 
condensed, 

The  Last  Days  *of  the  Romanovs.  By 
George  Gustav  Telberg  and  Robert  Wilton. 
George    H.   Doran   Company.     428    pp.     111. 

The  facts  concerning  the  deaths  of  Czar  Nich- 
olas II  and  his  family  in  July,  1918,  are  here  pre- 
sented as  disclosed  by  official  documents.  Mr. 
Telberg  is  a  former  Minister  of  Justice  of  the 
Russian  Government  at  Omsk.  Mr.  Robert  Wil- 
ton, whose  narrative  occupies  the  second  part  of 
this  volume,  was  special  correspondent  for  the 
London  Times  in  Russia.  He  has  added  to  the 
facts  brought  out  in  the  official  investigation  an 
account  of  certain  matters  of  which  he  had  per- 
sonal knowledge.  The  two  statements,  from  in- 
dependent sources,  corroborate  each  other  on  es- 
sential  points. 

Diplomatic  Reminiscences.  By  A.  Neklu- 
doff.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.     541  pp. 

A  Russian  diplomat's  frank  statement  of  what 
he  learned  as  Minister  to  Bulgaria  during  the 
Balkan  Wars  of  1912  and  of  1913,  supplemented 
by  his  observations  during  the  World  War,  when 
he  was  serving  as  Minister  to  Sweden,  and  Am- 
bassador to  Spain.  Writing  in  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  all  who  took  part  in  the  tremendous 
events  of  those  years  now  belong  to  "an  irrevo- 
cable past,"  M.  Nekludoff  speaks  as  freely  con- 
cerning his  contemporaries  as  if  they  were  actu- 
ally dead.  His  judgments  of  their  actions  are 
expressed  without  reserve.  It  is  unusual — es- 
pecially in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  seen 
diplomatic  service — to  find  the  deeds  of  living 
men   so  fearlessly  discussed. 

Venizelos.     By      Herbert      Adams      Gibbons. 
Houghton  Mifflin   Company.      384  pp.      111. 
A  book  of  extraordinary  timeliness,  treating  <>t 

an  international  figure,  who  has  come  to  be 
regarded  very  generally  as  one  oi  the  small 
group  of  world  statesmen  who  have  emerged 
during  and  since  the  World  War.  The  people 
of  Greece  in  the  recent  election  set  the  seal  of 
their  disapproval,  for  the  time  at  least,  upon  their 
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foremost  statesman.  But  in  the  great  world  out- 
side of  Greece  the  prestige  of  Venizelos  was 
never  higher  than  it  is  to-day.  Aside  from  its 
strictly  biographical  features,  this  volume  is  a 
contribution  to  the  recent  history  of  the  Balkans, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  peace  conference  at  Paris, 
during  which  Mr.  Gibbons  was  in  close  touch 
with  the  Greek  Premier.  In  the  light  of  this 
account  of  the  territorial  gains  made  by  Greece 
as  the  result  of  the  war  the  action  of  the  popu- 
lace in  deposing  from  leadership  the  man  who, 
almost  single-handed,  had  accomplished  all  this, 
appears   the   more   amazing. 

A  Life  of  Arthur  James  Balfour.  By  E.  T. 
Raymond.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 
289  pp. 

The  greatest  of  living  British  statesmen  out- 
side the  government  circle  is  the  subject  of  this 
concise  and  serviceable  biography.  The  diffi- 
culty of.  dealing  adequately  with  such  a  per- 
sonality as  that  of  Mr.  Balfour  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  the  former  Prime  Minister  and 
Foreign  Secretary  of  England  has  had  a  career 
in  the  field  of  philosophy  quite  as  brilliant  as  in 
that  of  politics.  For  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four's contributions  to  metaphysics  the  author 
of  this  volume  is  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Wyatt  Tilby. 
Mr.  Balfour  won  many  American  friends  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  this  country  on  a  war  mis- 
sion in  the  spring  of  1917. 

An  Adventure  with  a  Genius:  Recollec- 
tions of  Joseph  Pulitzer.  By  Alleyne  Ireland. 
E.  P.   Dutton  &   Company.     236  pp. 

Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland's  vivid  and  penetrating 
sketch  of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  founder  of  the 
New  York  World,  is  now  published  under  a  new 
title.     It    originally    appeared    as    "Reminiscences 


of  a  Secretary."  It  was  generally  accepted  six 
years  ago  as  a  remarkably  faithful  bit  of  por- 
traiture.    ' 

The    Life    and    Letters    of    Hamilton    W. 

Mabie.  By  Edwin  W.  Morse.  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Company.     344    pp.     111. 

Besides  serving  for  many  years  as  Associate 
Editor  of  the  Outlook,  Mr.  Mabie  was  active  as 
as  essayist,  critic,  lecturer  and  public-spirited 
citizen.  This  volume  brings  together  the  facts 
of  Mr.  Mabie's  boyhood  and  youth,  his  student 
life  at  Williams  College,  his  early  attempt  to 
practise  law,  and  the  transition  to  the  far  more 
congenial  task  of  editor.  He  became  a  diligent 
correspondent  with  men  of  literary  eminence,  ahd 
received  letters  from  Howells,  Stedman,  Eggles- 
ton,  van  Dyke,  John  Bigelow,  Henry  M.  Alden, 
and  others.  Mr.  Morse's  volume  summarizes  a 
fruitful   and  inspiring  career. 

Old  Naval  Days:  Sketches  from  the  Life 
of  Rear-Admiral  William  Radford,  U.  S.  N. 
By  Mrs.  Sophie  Radford  de  Meissner.  Henry 
Holt   and    Company.     389   pp.     111. 

A  midshipman  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Brandy-uine, 
which  carried  Lafayette  back  to  France  from  his 
American  visit  in  1820,  later  rose  to  be  a  rear- 
admiral  in  our  navy,  took  part  with  distinction 
in  the  Civil  War  and  commanded  the  European 
squadron  in  1869-70.  His  daughter  now  tells  the 
life  story  of  this  gallant  officer  who  had  person- 
ally witnessed  the  transition  from  sail  to  steam 
as  a  motive  power  in  our  navy,  in  the  course 
of  his  career  had  followed  the  flag  to  almost 
every  part  of  the  globe,  and  had  taken  part  in 
more  than  one  exciting  adventure  and  historic 
episode. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  HISTORY 


The  Frontier  in  American  History.  By 
Frederick  J.  Turner.  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
375  pp. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Profes- 
sor Turner's  influence  on  historical  scholarship 
in  this  country  has  been  distinct  and  strong.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  other  teacher  of 
American  history  has  done  more  to  direct  the 
thinking  of  students  and  to  mark  out  fields  of  re- 
search than  has  Professor  Turner.  The  present 
volume  of  essays  sets  forth  in  the  clearest  pos- 
sible manner  the  view  of  American  expansion 
which  has  inspired  and  illuminated  all  of  Pro- 
fessor Turner's  work  from  the  beginning.  Among 
all  American  historians  no  one  has  so  fully 
caught  the  meaning  of  the  frontier  in  our  na- 
tional development.  To  use  his  own  words,  he 
had  studied  "the  transforming  influence  of  the 
American  wilderness,  remote  from  Europe,  and 
by  its  resources  and  its  free  opportunities  afford- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  a  new  people, 
with  new  social  and  political  types  and  ideals, 
could  arise  to  play  its  own  part  in  the  world, 
and  to  influence  Europe."  Among  the  topics 
treated   in   tnis  volume   by  Professor  Turner   are 


"The  Old  West,"  "The  Middle  West,"  "The 
Ohio  Valley  in  American  History,"  "The  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  in  American  History,"  "Contribu- 
tions of  the  West  to  American  Democracy,'1  and 
"Social    Forces    in    American    History." 

The  Colonization  of  North  America,  1492- 
1783.  By  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton  and  Thomas 
Maitland  Marshall.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
609   pp.     111. 

Superficially,  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find 
much  fresh  material  in  a  book  bearing  this  title, 
but  even  a  hasty  inspection  of  its  contents  shows 
that  the  authors  have  had  a  different  and  a 
broader  conception  of  "The  Colonization  of  North 
America"  than  the  one  held  by  most  of  their 
predecessors  in  this  field.  Nearly  all  of  what 
most  of  us  have  learned  about  colonization  has 
to  do  with  the  thirteen  English  colonies  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  United  States.  Profes- 
sor Bolton  and  Professor  Marshall,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  included  in  the  scope  of  their  text-book 
the  colonies  of  other  nations  and  the  English  colo- 
nies other  than  those  that  joined  the  American 
Revolution.     In   other  words,   their   standpoint  is 
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Continental,  while  the  outlook  of  most  of  the  ear- 
lier writers  on  American  colonial  history  has  been 
confined  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  For  the  first 
time  in  a  volume  of  this  kind  we  have  something 
like  adequate  treatment  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
of  North  America,  and  the  account  of  French 
expansion  has  been  extended  to  embrace  the 
West  Indies,  the  founding  of  Louisiana  and  the 
advance  of  the  French  pioneers  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  up  the  Missouri  and  the  Saskatche- 
wan to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  story  of 
English  expansion  are  embraced  the  Bermudas, 
the  West  Indies,  Hudson  Bay,  Canada  and  the 
Floridas,  in  addition  to  the  colonies  that  revolted 
in  1776.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  an  admirable 
example  of  the  modern  historical  scholarship  to 
which  the  work  of  Professor  Turner  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  at  Harvard  has  given 
so  decided  an   impetus. 

The  Outline  of  History.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 
Macmillan.  Vol.  I.  648  pp.  111.  Vol.  II.  676  pp. 
111. 

Most  of  us  think  of  history  only  in  terms  of 
the  records  of  particular  nations,  races  or  pe- 
riods. Mr.  Wells  ventures  on  a  far  bolder  con- 
ception— viewing  all  human  history  as  one  whole. 
In  his  two-volume  "Outline"  he  gives  what  he 
calls  "A  Plain  History  of  Life  and  Mankind." 
If  the  work  did  nothing  more  than  to  fix  defi- 
nitely this  new  viewpoint,  it  would  be  worth 
while.  From  time  to  time  there  have  been  in  the 
past  attempts  to  tell  the  world's  story  in  one 
continuous  narrative,  but  these  have  consisted 
largely  in  the  welding  together  of  separate  his- 
tories of  various  peoples  and  epochs.  Mr.  Wells 
begins  de  novo,  and  marches  straight  through 
from  the  making  of  the  world  to  the  marring  of 
it  in  1914.  In  the  preparation  of  the  book  he 
has  had  the  advice  and  editorial  help  of  a  group 
of  able  assistants — Mr.  Ernest  Barker,  Sir  H.  H. 
Johnston,  Sir  E.  Ray  Lancaster,  and  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray.  Occasionally  one  of  these  aides 
differs  from  his  chief  on  matters  discussed  in 
the  text,  and  expresses  his  dissent  in  footnotes. 
This  makes  the  history  all   the  more   interesting. 

A  History  of  Sea  Power.  By  William  Oliver 
Stevens  and  Allan  Westcott.  George  H.  Doran 
Company.     458   pp.     111. 

A  record  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
world's  navies  brought  within  the  compass  of 
a  single  volume.  The  authors  are  Professors  in 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
and  their  work  has  received  the  official  approval 
of  the  Navy  Department,  and  has  been  adopted 
for  use  in  the  historical  course  of  the  Naval 
Academy.  The  book  is  really  a  history  of  civili- 
zation from  the  viewpoint  of  sea  power. 

Plymouth  and  the  Pilgrims.  By  Arthur 
Lord.     Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     177  pp. 

In  this  little  volume  the  President  of  the  Pil- 
grim Society  considers  the  Pilgrim  development 
as  part  of  a  great  world  movement.  The  social 
and  economic  influences,  as  well  as  the  religious 
impulse  in  the  Pilgrim  environment,  are  traced 
in  England  and  Holland.  The  greater  part  of 
the  book,  in  fact,  has  to  do  with  "the  Pilgrims 
before   Plymouth." 


Old  Cape  Cod.  By  Mary  Rogers  Bangs. 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company.      294   pp.      111. 

A  delightful  account  of  that  part  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts coast  most  closely  identified  with  the 
Pilgrim   adventure    of   three    hundred   years    ago. 

The  Crooked  and  Narrow  Streets  of  Bos- 
ton. By  Annie  Haven  Thwing.  Boston:  Mar- 
shall  Jones   Company.     282  pp.     111. 

All  true  Bostonians  delight  in  the  minutiae  of 
their  local  history.  The  codfish  on  the  State 
House  is  not  the  only  sacred  object  in  their  view. 
For  the  present  generation  this  beautifully  il- 
lustrated volume  gives  the  authenticated  facts 
concerning  the  sites  of  Boston's  early  public 
buildings    and   many   of   her   stately  homes. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  By 
J.  Travis  Mills.  Oxford  University  Press. 
6%    pp. 

An  English  scholar's  critical  review  of  the 
historical  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
The  book  is  made  up  mainly  of  extracts  from 
lectures  that  were  delivered  to  various  units  of 
the  American  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany 
in  May  and  June,  1919.  The  author  naturally 
takes  the  ground  that  in  the  family  dispute  of 
1776  "Britain's  policy  was  logically  defensible, 
however  unwise  her  action."  In  other  words,  he 
contends  that  there  really  is  a  British  "case." 

The  Influence  of  Puritanism  on  the  Politi- 
cal and  Religious  Thought  of  the  English. 
By  John  Stephen  Flynn.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Com- 
pany.    257  pp. 

A  broad  survey  of  the  results  of  the  English 
Puritan  movement  in  both  hemispheres.  The 
author  has  sought  to  distinguish  the  permanent 
from  the  merely  transitory  elements  of  Puritan- 
ism,  and   to   relate   it  to  the  present  age. 

Robert  Curthose,  Duke  of  Normandy.  By 
Charles  Wendell  David.  Cambridge:  Harvard 
University.  Press.     271    pp.      111. 

The  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
cheated  of  a  kingdom  by  his  more  aggressive 
brothers,  defeated  in  battle,  deprived  of  his 
duchy,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, would  hardly  be  selected  as  one  of  the 
heroic  figures  of  French  history.  The  reason  for 
this  monograph  is  not  so  much  the  personality 
of  its  subject  as  the  fact  that  he  was  associated 
in  his  lifetime  with  great  names  and  great  events. 
Dr.  David  has  attempted  in  this  study  of  Duke 
Robert's  career  to  set  him  in  his  true  relation  to 
the  history  of  Normandy  and  England  and  of  the 
First   Crusade. 

Poland  and  the  Minority  Races.  By  Arthur 
L.    Goodhart.      Brentano's.      194    pp. 

Mr.  Goodhart  was  counsel  of  the  American 
mission  appointed  by  President  Wilson  at  the 
request   of    Paderewski    to    investigate   conditions 

in  Poland.  This  book  consists  of  a  diary  kept  by 
Mr.  Goodhart  during  the  nine  weeks  which  the 
commission  spent  in  Poland  taking  the  testi- 
mony of  Jews,   Lithuanians,    White    Russians,   and 
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Ruthenians  concerning  their  relations  with  the 
new  Polish  state.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
general  reader  Mr.  Goodhart  has  added  an  ap- 
pendix in  which  are  sketched  the  history  of 
Poland  and  that  of  the  Polish  Jews,  together  with 
an  outline  of  the  aims  of  the  various  Jewish 
political  parties. 

The  Jews  of  Africa.     By  Sidney  Mendelssohn. 

E.  P.   Dutton   &   Company.      199  pp. 

Sidney  Mendelssohn  had  been  a  diamond  mer- 
chant in  South  Africa.  About  fifteen  years  ago 
he  retired  from  business,  came  to  England,  and 
compiled  a  monumental  bibliography  of  South 
African  literature,  based  on  a  magnificent  library 


which  he  had  acquired.  From  his  wide  reading, 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Africa,  Mr. 
Mendelssohn  compiled  the  information  contained 
in  this  volume,  which  relates  particularly  to  the 
sixteenth  and   seventeenth  centuries. 

History   of   South    Africa.      From  1873   to 

1884.       By     George     McCall     Theal.  London: 

George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.  Vol.  I.  352  pp. 
Vol.  II.     311  pp. 

These  two  volumes  constitute  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  in  a  series  covering  four  centuries  of 
recorded  history.  These  volumes  cover  impor- 
tant events  in  the  Cape  Colony,  the  South  African 
Republic,   and   the  Transvaal    under   British   rule. 


TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 


American  Towns  and  People.  By  Harri- 
son Rhodes.  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.  274  pp. 
111. 

A  series  of  chatty,  entertaining  sketches  of  life 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Washington,  Baltimore,  and  in  the  West.  The 
book  is  attractive,  less  for  its  description  of  the 
externals  of  the  cities  than  for  its  humorous 
comment  on  the  people  who  live  in  them. 

The  Book  of  Chicago.  By  Robert  Shackle- 
ton.  Philadelphia:  The  Penn  Publishing  Com- 
pany.    354  pp.     111. 

A  truly  interesting  and  broadly  conceived 
tribute  to  the  much  abused  "Windy  City."  An 
outstanding  feature  of  the  book  which  will  occa- 
sion no  little  surprise  to  those  Easterners  who 
may  be  tempted  to  read  it  is  the  presentation  of 
literary  and  artistic  aspects  of  modern  Chicago. 
There  are  chapters  on  "Some  Books  and  Writ- 
ers," "How  Art  Came  to  Chicago,"  "Music,"  "An 
Oxford  of  the  West,"  while  the  famous  stock- 
yards are  disposed  of  in  a  brief  four  pages  in 
a  chapter  entitled,  "Some  Matters  of  Business," 
which  deals  also  with  banking  and  financial  in- 
terests   of    the   city. 

The  Soul  of  John  Brown.  By  Stephen 
Graham.     Macmillan.     331    pp. 

This  oddly  named  book  has  little  to  do  with 
John  Brown,  the  Abolitionist,  or  the  cause  for 
which  he  died,  but  is  mainly  devoted  to  an  ac- 
count of  an  up-to-date  "Marching  through 
Georgia."  The  author  undertook  his  pilgrimage 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  getting  an  answer  to  his 
own  question,  "Where  do  the  children  of  the 
slaves  stand  to-day?"  His  report  of  what  he 
saw  and  heard  is  of  unusual  interest  because  it 
gives  the  observations  of  a  man  who  began  his 
study  of  the  race  question  in  the  South  without 
prepossessions  and  with  the  simple  desire  to  learn 
the   truth. 

Fifteen  Years  in  America.  By  Dr.  Suk- 
hindra  Bose.  Calcutta,  Kar  &  Majumder  Com- 
pany. Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  Agents.  479  pp. 

Comment  on  American  institutions  by  an  ob- 
servant   and    appreciative    Hindu,    who    has    lec- 


tured on  Oriental  politics  at  the  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, has  traveled  in  various  States  of  the 
Union,  and  come  in  contact  with  representative 
men  and  women  wherever  he  has  gone.  Some 
of  his  chapters  are  infused  with  Oriental  humor, 
and   all   are  enlightening  and  in   kindly  spirit. 

Riviera  Towns.  By  Herbert  Adams  Gib- 
bons. Robert  M.  McBride  &  Company.  202  pp. 
111. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Gibbons  describes  some  of 
the  most  famous  winter  resorts  of  Europe,  and 
also  sketches  a  few  less-known  villages  in  the 
hinterland  of  that  charming  region.  There  are 
thirty-two  full  page  illustrations  from  drawings 
by  Lester  George  Hornby. 

Round  the  Horn  Before  the  Mast.  By  A. 
Basil  Lubbock.  London:  John  Murray,  Albemarle 
Street,    W.     375    pp.     111. 

Something  approaching  the  popularity  of 
Dana's  famous  book  seems  to  have  been  attained 
by  this  present-day  counterpart,  which  has  been 
reprinted  nine  times  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
It  is  an  entertaining  account  of  a  young  English- 
man's   experiences   at    sea. 

Islands  and  Their  Mysteries.  By  A.  Hyatt 
Verrill.     Duffield   and   Company.     234  pp.     111. 

A  clear  and  concise  account  of  how  islands  are 
formed,  how  they  resemble,  or  differ,  from  one 
another,  and  how  they  become  covered  with  vege- 
tation and  are  inhabited  by  animal  life.  In  sev- 
eral chapters,  devoted  to  imaginary  trips  to  va- 
rious types  of  islands,  the  author  embodies  the 
results  of  studies  that  he  has  made  during  many 
years  spent  on  islands  in  tropic  seas,  and  in 
these  chapters  he  presents  composite  pictures  of 
various    existing   islands. 

San    Cristobal    de    la    Habana.     By     Joseph 

Hergesheimer.     Alfred   A.   Knopf.     255    pp. 

A  light  and  graceful  description  of  the  Cuban 
metropolis  as  it  is  to-day. 

Belgium  and  The  Western  Front.  Edited 
by  Findlay  Muirhead.  (The  Blue  Guides.) 
London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.  368  pp.  With 
maps. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


Disarmament 

to  the 

Fore 

armaments 
seem  to  be 


The  first  month  of  1921  brought 
a  rapid  focussing  of  attention  on 
the  need  of  reducing  the  great 
of  nations.  All  at  once  people 
realizing  that  the  civilized  world 
cannot  longer  afford  their  frightful  cost  in 
lives  and  money.  It  is  not  by  any  means  the 
theoretical  advocates  of  universal  peace  whose 
voices  are  now  raised  loudest  to  protest  against 
the  folly  of  wringing  more  dollars  for  soldiers 
and  battleships  from  peoples  already  prostrate 
in  fortune  through  indulgence  in  soldiers  and 
battleships.  General  Tasker  H.  Bliss  puts  it 
as  shortly  and  finally  as  any:  "Our  present 
form  of  civilization  cannot  stand  the  great 
strain  of  military  preparation  much  longer." 
It  is  General  Pershing  who  reminds  us  that 
the  recent  estimates  for  next  year's  expendi- 
tures for  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  mean  an  outlay  of  more  than  $$,000,- 
OOO  for  every  working  day  in  the  year.  Hard- 
headed  and  skeptical  business  men  have  looked 
at  the  portentously  mounting  governmental 
expenses  and  find  that  more  than  90  per  cent, 
of  the  sums  taxpayers  are  burdened  with 
would  not  be  needed  except  for  the  fact  of 
war-making.  Even  France,  usually  thought 
the  most  militaristic  of  the  nations  of  to-day 
— even  France,  still  troubled  by  the  nightmare 
of  Germany's  aggression, — has  just  reduced 
by  half  her  term  of  compulsory  military  ser- 


vice. The  thing  is  in  the  air,  and  while  every- 
thing cannot  be  done  at  once,  as  Mr.  Simonds 
so  clearly  points  out  in  his  survey  of  Europe's 
small  present  opportunities  for  disarmament, 
— something  must  and  will  be  done. 


The  Way 

to 
Disarm 


The  United  States,  better  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world, 
can  take  the  first  step  and  prove 
the  homely  but  very  important  fact  that  the 
way  to  disarm  is  to  disarm.  It  seems  certain 
that  instead  of  continuing  the  present  plan 
of  recruiting  280,000  men,  as  authorized  by 
Congress,  we  shall  let  the  army  strength  set- 
tle back  to  around  150,000  men,  which  is 
ample  for  our  police  purposes.  As  to  the 
navy,  shall  we  continue  to  build  $40,000,000 
battleships, — the  first  cost  of  each  equivalent 
to  the  endowment  of  two  great  universities, — 
for  the  sake  of  possessing,  by  1925,  a  navy 
more  powerful  than  Great  Britain's?  In  the 
present  world  situation,  strained  to  the  break- 
ing point  by  the  failure  to  produce  and  dis- 
tribute the  goods  necessary  to  feed,  clothe  and 
keep  warm  the  people  of  the  world,  is  it  a 
sane  thing  for  unconquerable  America  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  for  a  dreadnought 
navy  whose  only  certain  effect  will  be  to  cause 
further  destructive  expenditure,  and  which 
may,  owing  to  aircraft  and  submarine  de- 
velopment, be  practically  useless  for  war-mak- 
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©  Harris  &  Ewing 

SENATOR    WILLIAM    E.    BORAH,   OF    IDAHO 

(Who    has    initiated    in    the    Senate    a    proposal    for    dis- 
armament by  mutual  agreement  among  the  great  powers) 


which  Senator  Harding  is  preparing  as 
a  substitute  for  our  entering  the  League. 
During  the  war  all  the  nations  were, 
of  course,  engaged  in  a  steady  increase  of 
their  military  and  naval  establishments. 
This  activity  and  the  spirit  which  under- 
lies this  activity  would  ordinarily  have 
been  expected  to  subside  with  the  coming  of 
the  armistice.  But  during  the  Peace  Con- 
ference and  ever  since  America  has  gone 
steadily  forward  with  a  program  for  greatly 
increasing  our  Navy  and  with  a  plan  for 
maintaining  a  standing  army  larger  than  any- 
thing we  had  ever  thought  of  before  the  war 
and  larger  than  is  now  deemed  necessary  by 
thoughtful  students  of  the  subject.  It  has 
beeen  charged  that  this  program  on  the  part 
of  President  Wilson  and  his  Administration 
has  been  intimately  connected  with  their  ad- 
vocacy of  the  League  of  Nations.  On  the 
several  occasions  when  President  Wilson  or 
Secretary  Daniels,  of  the  Navy  Department, 
or  Secretary  Baker,  of  the  War  Department, 
have  by  word  or  action  encouraged  the  idea 
of  a  larger  Navy  and  a  strong  Army  their 
attitude  has  seemed  to  say  to  the  world,  "If 
the  League  of  Nations  is  not  adopted,  then 
we  shall  set  the  pace  for  an  unbearable  race 
in  armament."  They  have  seemed  to  have  the 
disposition  to  use  the  threat  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican Navy  and  a  large  American  Army  to 
give  the  world,  including  our  own  country, 
an  object-lesson  on  the  desirability  of  join- 
ing the  League  of  Nations.     Their  attitude 


ing  itself  even  before  our  Navy  Department's 
proud  program  is  completed?  Men  of.  all 
nations,  of  all  political  creeds,  of  all  profes- 
sions, are  asking  such  questions  and  are  com- 
ing strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  im- 
portant thing  is  not  so  much  whether  Senator 
Borah's  proposal  (that  the  three  sea-power  seemed  to  say,  "Join  the  League  or  take  the 
nations  shall  reduce  expenditures  one-half  for  consequences  of  huge  taxation  and  other  in- 
flve  years)  is  the  best,  or  some  other  proposal  cidents  of  America's  building  and  maintain- 
is  the  best,  but  that  the  great  and  necessary  ing  the  biggest  navy  in  the  world  and  a  large 
thing  is  to  do  something  and 
do  it  at  once.  Republican 
leaders  are  confident  that  by 
next  spring  our  new  Presi- 
dent will  have  called  the 
great  powers  into  conference 
and  that  this  business  will  be 
attended  to  without  further 
evasion  or  maneuvering. 


Congress 

and 

Disarmament 


Specific  proposals 
for  disarmament 
took  up  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  Congress 
during  the  past  month.  All 
proposals  in  this  field  are  re- 
1  a  t  e  d  intimately  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  to  our  re- 
jection of  it,  and  to  the  plan 


ACTUAL  DISARMAMENT  IN  GERMANY 

(Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  Germany  has  disbanded  her 
army,  sunk  or  surrendered  her  navy,  and  is  now  engaged  in  destroying 
fortifications,   guns,   airplanes,   tanks,   and   all   the   implements   of  war) 
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THE  MODERN  BATTLESHIP.  AN  INVESTMENT  OF  FROM  TWENTY  TO  FORTY  MILLION  DOLLARS 

(The   United    States    Navy   includes   a  dozen    ships  as  large   as   this,    not    to    mention    hundreds    of    smaller    craft. 

Besides  the  original   outlay,  there  is  involved  the  wages  and  subsistence  of   1,600  men  to   operate  a  vessel  like  this. 

With    increased   size  and   higher  prices   for  material   and  labor,    new   battleships  would   cost    $40,000,000) 

army."     To  some  extent  this  attitude  is  en-  ator  Borah,  who  has  done  as  much  as  any 

tirely  defensible.     The  practicability  of  dis-  other  one  man  to  prevent  ratification  of  the 

armament  is  contingent  upon  some  form  of  League  by  the  United  States,  initiated  in  the 

agreement   to   disarm   among  other   nations.  Senate   a   proposal    looking   to    disarmament 

through  a  mutual  agreement  of  the  nations, 
Se  retar  ^ne  attituo1e  °f  Secretary  Dan-  covering  this  subject  alone,  without  en- 
Dameis'  iels,  however,  has  seemed  to  say  tanglement  with  the  multitude  of  other  sub- 
that  the  only  possible  alternative  jects  embraced  in  the  League  Constitution. 
to  a  huge  navy  is  the  League  of  Nations.  Senator  Borah  had  the  air  of  doing  this  for 
He  has  seemed  willing  to  use  the  threat  of  the  purpose  of  showing  that  while  he  was 
a  huge  American  Navy  to  force  the  adop-  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  form  of 
tion  of  the  League,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  League  of  Nations,  he  was  and  is  in 
any  substitute  for  it.  In  his  testimony  be-  sympathy  with  its  principal  object.  Senator 
fore  the  House  Naval  Committee  he  said,  Borah's  proposal  incidentally  made  disarma- 
"I  had  the  sublime  belief  that  we  could  be  ment  the  subject  of  chief  interest,  not  merely 
in  the  League  of  Nations,  but  that  has  not  in  our  own  Senate,  but  also  in  the  capitals  of 
come.  If  conditions  come  about  where  there  Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  other  nations, 
will  be  an  agreement  with  all  nations,  we  Other  proposals,  in  addition  to  Senator 
shall  not  go  ahead  with  our  navy-building  Borah's,  have  arisen,  and  they  take  various 
program.  Otherwise,  we  shall  go  ahead."  forms.  So  far  as  America  is  concerned,  most 
Secretary  Daniels  expressed  dissent  and  even  of  them  rest  upon  a  provision  which  our 
suspicion  of  any  agreement  to  disarm  which  Congress  inserted  in  the  Naval  Appropria- 
should  include  merely  the  larger  nations  like  tion  Bill  of  as  long  ago  as  1916.  It  is  upon 
America,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan.  ."I  this  declaration  that  any  practicable  thing  we 
should  be  opposed,"  he  said,  "to  any  agree-  may  do  will  probably  rest.  After  the  war  in 
ment  that  omitted  any  considerable  number  Europe  had  begun,  but  before  we  had  entered 
of  nations  like  those  of  South  America.  I  the  conflict,  Congress  spoke : 
think  it  would  be  fatal  for  the  United  States  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
to  go  into  any  agreement  on  disarmament,  or  United  States  to  adjust  and  settle  its  international 
take  a  holiday  on  shipbuilding  with  any  lim-  disputes  through  mediation  or  arbitration,  to  the 

ited  number  of  nations.  The  whole  thing  in  en.? . that  wa/  m^  be  honorably  avoided.  It  looks 
t  ,  n  .  ,  ,  T  r  xt  •  with  apprehension  and  disfavor  upon  a  general 
a  nutshell  is  that  the  League  of  Nations  was  ;ncrease  of  armament  throughout  the  world,  but 
designed  to  stop  competition  in  armaments.  it  realizes  that  no  single  nation  can  disarm,  and 
Every  nation  that  joined  the  League  has  tnat  without  a  common  agreement  upon  the  sub- 
promised  this.  All  they  need  is  to  get  the  *«*,.  every  considerable  power  must  maintain  a 
U..  ,  0i  •  i.  t  >>  relative  standing  in  military  strength.  In  view  ot 
nited  States  into  such  a  League.  the  premiSes,  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 

t        t  quested  to  invite  at  an  appropriate  time,  not  later 

_      .          Since  the  rejection  of  the  League  than    the   close    of   the   war    in    Europe,    all    the 

Senator              .    x,       .            J                                            =  .     .                   .             '        . 

Borah's         of  Nations  at  our  recent  election  great    governments    of    the    world    to    send    repre- 

Proposai       jt  follows  that  If  we  are  t0  have  sentatives  to  a  conference  which  shall  be  charged 

j.        .  n      •  11         with    the   duty    ,    to   consider    the    unestion 

disarmament    at    all,    it    must   come   through  of   disarmamcnt    and    sllbm;t    their    recommenda- 

some  other  approach.     During  January,  Sen-  rions  to  their  respective  governments  for  approval. 
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It  is  upon  this  mandate  of  Congress, 
passed  in  1916,  that  any  immediate  steps  we 
are  likely  to  take,  looking  to  disarmament, 
will  rest.  President  Wilson,  of  course,  quite 
properly  takes  the  ground  that  it  is  not  for 
him  now  to  call  the  conference.  The  con- 
ditions are  such  that  every  sense  of  propriety 
calls  for  leaving  the  matter  to  the  new  Presi- 
dent, who  takes  office  within   a  few  weeks. 

„    „    _,        Until  toward  the  end  of  Tanuarv 

Mr.  Harding      _  TT     '■,.  r        . 

and  the       senator    Harding    remained    at 

"Best  Minds"    Marion>     giying     bought     to     his 

Cabinet,  to  the  substitute  for  our  entrance 
into  the  League  of  Nations  which  he  prom- 
ised in  his  campaign  speeches,  and  to  acquir- 
ing information  about  domestic  issues  with  a 
view  to  his  inaugural  address.  For  purposes 
of  discussion  of  these  and  other  issues,  and  in 
compliance  with  his  campaign  promise  to  con- 
sult the  "best  minds"  of  America,  he  invited 
to  Marion  a  large  number  of  leaders  of 
thought  in  various  lines.  During  the  earlier 
weeks  these  conferences  were  concerned 
chiefly  with  our  foreign  relations  and  spe- 
cifically with  what  Senator  Harding  is  to  pro- 
pose as  a  substitute  for  the  rejected  proposal 
that  America  should  enter  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  conferences,  of  course,  were 
private,  but  fragmentary  hints  of  their  sub- 
stance reached  the  public.  It  was  the  custom 
for   each   visitor   after   he   had    talked   with 


Senator  Harding  in  his  office  to  go  to  the 
temporary  building  near  Senator  Harding's 
home,  which  had  been  assigned  to  newspaper 
men,  and  to  tell  the  reporters  so  much  of 
what  had  transpired  in  the  discussion  with 
Senator  Harding  as  was  not  deemed  confi- 
dential. Abbreviated  dispatches  covering  the 
talks  with  the  newspaper  men  were  printed 
widely  in  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  and 
these  dispatches  formed  whatever  opportunity 
the  public  had  to  make  inferences  as  to  what 
Senator  Harding's  plan  for  foreign  relations 
is  to  be.  Out  of  these  dispatches  grew  an  im- 
pression, which  was  received  with  hope  by 
those  who  believe  in  the  League  of  Nations 
and  with  disfavor  by  those  who  oppose  the 
League,  that  Senator  Harding's  plan  would 
turn  out  to  be  in  effect  an  entrance  of 
America  into  the  League  after  the  League 
should  have  been  greatly  modified.  How 
much  there  may  have  been  in  this  surmise  no 
one  knows,  for  Senator  Harding  himself  gave 
no  statement  to  the  public.  Quite  possibly 
this  impression  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  throughout  the  earlier  weeks  a  majority 
of  Senator  Harding's  conferees  were  men 
who  had  been  more  or  less  identified  with 
advocacy  of  the  League  and  whose  wishes 
colored  the  statements  they  gave  out  after 
their  talks  with  the  President-elect.  It  is  not 
expected,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Harding's  own 
views  or  the  policy  which  he  will  recommend 
will  be  known  in  advance  of  his  inaugural 
address  on  March  4. 


The 

"  Irreconcil' 

ables  " 


SENATOR    HARDING    ASKED   FOR    ADVICE 
From  the    Times    (Los  Angeles,   Cal.) 


Among  those  Senators  at  Wash- 
ington, whose  thorough -going 
opposition  to  the  League  of 
Nations  a  year  ago  led  to  their  being 
called  the  "Irreconcilables,"  there  arose  a 
spirit  of  apprehension  about  the  reports 
coming  out  from  Marion.  Among  these 
Senators  there  were  a  number  of  informal 
conferences.  They  found  ways  of  making 
their  unrest  known  to  Senator  Harding  at 
Marion,  and  the  President-elect  through 
trusted  messengers  made  some  effort  to  re- 
assure them.  The  end  was  that  one  of  the 
leading  "Irreconcilables,"  Senator  Philander 
C.  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  invited  to 
Marion.  Senator  Knox  laid  before  Senator 
Harding  a  formal  memorandum  setting  out 
his  program  for  our  foreign  relations.  Sena- 
tor Knox  was  specific  in  saying  that  he  spoke 
for  himself  alone,  but  among  those  who  were 
present  and  observed  the  events  closely  it  was 
suspected  that  this  was  a  diplomatic  way  of 
preventing   any   premature    impression    of    a 
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breach  between  Senator  Harding  and  any 
considerable  number  of  Republicans  in  the 
Senate.  It  was  and  is  believed  that  Senator 
Knox's  program  has  the  support  of  at  least 
all  of  the  Senators  who  have  always  been 
irreconcilable  and  probably  also  of  several 
additional  Senators  who  have  moved  toward 
the  "irreconcilable"  position  during  the  past 
year.  Some  of  the  newspaper  men  who  are 
in  a  position  to  observe  the  occasion  closely 
spoke  of  the  memorandum  which  Mr.  Knox 
left  with  Senator  Harding  as  an  "ultima- 
tum." Senator  Knox  repudiated  this  term 
and  disavowed  the  spirit  that  the  word  im- 
plies. Nevertheless,  the  belief  remains  strong 
that  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  Sena- 
tors who  stand  behind  Senator  Knox  and 
are  determined  that  whatever  plan  Senator 
Harding  may  adopt  about  our  foreign  rela- 
tions shall  exclude  any  negotiation  for  identity 
with  or  entrance  into  the  League  of  Nations 
in  any  form  whatever,  however  much  it  may 
be  modified. 

Th  Senator  Knox's  proposal  is  that 

Knox         immediately  after  the  opening  of 

Proposa       tjie    new    genatC)    shortly    after 

March  4th,  he  will  introduce  a  resolution 
for  peace  with  Germany  by  joint  action  of 
Congress.  This  resolution  will  aim  to  ter- 
minate the  state  of  war  with  Germany,  will 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  German  prop- 
erty in  the  United  States,  will  request  the 
President  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  with  Germany,  and  will  clean 
up  all  the  other  details  necessary  to  end  our 
present  anomalous  state  of  war  with  Ger- 
many and  renew  peaceful  relations  with  that 
country.  To  this  resolution  Senator  Knox 
proposes  to  attach  an  amendment,  which 
amendment  is  in  fact  what  he  and  the  other 
"Irreconcilables"  propose  as  a  substitute  and 
alternative  to  Senator  Harding's  plan  for  our 
foreign  relations;  and  likewise  as  a  substitute 
for  any  proposal  that  America  shall  enter  a 
modified  League  of  Nations.  This  declara- 
tion which  Senator  Knox  proposes  for  adop- 
tion by  Congress  reads  as  follows: 

It  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  meet  fully  and  fairly  our  obligations 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  world,  that  the  freedom 
and  peace  of  Europe  being  again  threatened  by 
any  power  or  combination  of  powers,  the  United 
States  will  regard  such  a  situation  with  grave 
concern,  as  a  menace  to  its  own  peace  and  free- 
dom, will  consult  with  other  nations  affected  with 
a  view  to  devising  means  for  the  removal  of  such 
menace  and  will,  the  necessity  arising  in  the 
future,  cooperate  with  the  friends  of  civilization 
for  its  defense. 


©  Harris  &  Ewing 
SENATOR  PHILANDER   C.   KNOX,   OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

(Mr.  Knox,  who  was  President  Taft's  Secretary  of 
State,  proposes  to  establish  peace  with  Germany  by 
joint   resolution   of   Congress) 

...       ..       This   is   Senator   Knox's   sugges- 

Aiternatwe        .  _  \ 

to  Entering  tion  to  Senator  Harding  as  the 
policy  America  should  pursue 
as  a  substitute  for  entering  the  League 
of  Nations.  In  commenting  on  it,  Senator 
Knox  declared  that  such  an  official  declara- 
tion of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  "might  prove  worthy  to  serve  with  the 
Monroe  doctrine  as  a  fundamental  doctrine 
of  American  diplomacy."  Contrasting  his 
proposal  with  the  act  of  entering  the  League 
of  Nations,  Senator  Knox  called  attention  to 
the  freedom  it  would  provide  from  entangle- 
ments and  its  effect  of  a  great  moral  force 
encouraging  nations  to  agree.  Further,  it 
does  not  subject  our  judgment  and  con- 
science to  the  will  of  a  foreign  council." 
It  was  apparently  in  Senator  Knox's  mind 
that  in  addition  to  his  proposal  for  peace  with 
Germany  by  joint  resolution  and  in  addition 
to  the  public  declaration  of  policy  as  a  substi- 
tute for  our  entering  the  League  of  Nations, 
there  should  also  come  later  on,  separate  from 
this  and  from  each  other,  a  number  of  other 
movements  looking  toward  universal  peace. 
On  this  point  Senator  Knox  somewhat  guard- 
edly explained  that  his  declaration  need  not 
interfere  with  the  codification  of  international 
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law,  a  court  to  decide  international  ques- 
tions of  a  justiciable  character,  or  commis- 
sions to  investigate  questions  threatening 
war,  or  disarmament. 

Th  How    Senator    Knox's    proposal 

Harding  appeals  to  Senator  Harding,  no 
one  can  know.  Whether  the 
plan  that  Senator  Harding  has  in  mind  is 
like  this  or  unlike  this  cannot  be  told.  Senator 
Harding  has  made  no  public  allusion  to  his 
plan  and  probably  will  not  make  any  until 
his  inaugural  address  on  March  4th.  In  his 
private  conferences  with  visitors  he  has  merely 
said  that  he  takes  seriously  his  promise  to  the 
people  made  in  his  campaign  pledges  to  de- 
vise some  program  in  the  direction  of  per- 
manent peace  which  shall  be  an  adequate 
substitute  for  the  League  of  Nations.  He 
has  said  that  out  of  his  several  weeks  of 
conferences  with  leaders  of  thought  he  has 
evolved  such  a  plan.  He  has  evolved  also 
a  mechanism  for  putting  his  plan  into  effect, 
and  he  promises  that  within  a  week  after  his 
inauguaration  the  machinery  will  be  in  mo- 
tion for  an  adequate  move  in  the  direction  of 
permanent  peace  as  a  substitute  for  our 
entering  into  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
details  of  Senator  Harding's  plan  are  the 
subject  of  widespread  interest  and  specula- 
tion. He  has  been  conferring  for  many 
months  with  representative  citizens,  and  his 
policy  will  not  be  merely  a  preconceived  no- 
tion. Senator  Knox's  proposal,  of  course,  is 
in  the  spirit  of  extreme  opposition  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  So  far  as  Senator  Hard- 
ing considers  it,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
query  whether  or  not  it  fulfills  his  promise 
during  the  campaign  to  bring  about  "an  asso- 
ciation of  nations"  for  peace  and  disarmament. 
Senator  Knox  apparently  had  this  promise  in 
mind,  for,  in  advocating  his  plan,  he  said: 

The  declaration  of  a  policy  such  as  indicated, 
followed  by  a  similar  declaration  by  other  na- 
tions, would  constitute  an  association  of  nations 
bound  together  by  a  common  purpose  that  neither 
parchment,  sealing  wax,  signatures  nor  blue  rib- 
bons could  make  more  obligatory  or  effective. 

It  is  thus  that  plans  for  our  future  foreign 
relations  now  stand.  There  will  probably 
be  nothing  new  on  this  point  until  Senator 
Harding  delivers  his  inaugural  address. 

n         „      While  Senator  Harding  was  busy 

Congress,  .  .  e         -  t 

Prices,  and     with  elaborating  a  foreign  policy 
and  with  his   Cabinet  and  with 
the  preparation  of  his  inaugural  speech,  Con- 
gress   at    Washington    was    showing    itself 


acutely  sensitive  to  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  country.  As  will  be  seen  from  Mr. 
George  E.  Roberts'  article  on  the  "Stupend- 
ous Fall  in  Values,"  printed  in  another  part 
of  this  issue  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  there 
has  taken  place  throughout  the  business  of 
the  country  and  especially  in  the  agricultural 
sections  a  decline  of  prices  more  rapid  and 
more  drastic  than  had  ever  before  occurred. 
The  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Senators 
coming  to  Washington  from  the  various  parts 
of  the  country  immediately  showed  them- 
selves to  be  sensitive  to  the  distress  in  their 
districts  and  fertile  in  devising  plans  for 
amelioration  and  cure.  Not  all  of  these 
plans,  unhappily,  were  economically  sound. 
One  of  the  first  expressed  itself  in  the  shape 
of  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  which  pro- 
vided that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  arrange  for  the  member  banks  to 
"grant  liberal  extensions  of  credit  to  farm- 
ers," on  the  security  of  agricultural  products 
now  held  by  them,  through  the  rediscounting 
of  notes  "at  the  lowest  possible  rates  of  in- 
terest." This  resolution  was  quickly  recog- 
nized by  the  sounder  men  in  the  Senate  as 
one  which  gives  the  promise  of  a  cure  with- 
out its  substance.  As  Senator  Glass,  of  Vir- 
ginia, said,  quoting  a  colloquial  classic,  it 
merely  "passes  the  buck"  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  The  resolution  provoked 
immediate  and  incisive  criticism  from  Sena- 
tors who  realized  that,  however  bad  the 
conditions  and  however  strong  the  call  on 
sympathy,  it  would  do  no  permanent  good  to 
invoke  a  remedy  that  was  itself  not  economi- 
cally sound. 


House 


Senator    Glass    is    a    Democrat 
vs.  whose  understanding  of  what  is 

Senate  j    •       r 

sound  in  finance  and  economy  is 
proved  by  his  part  in  creating  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  system.  He  said  that  "the 
resolution  is  not  based  upon  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  real  facts,  and  the 
Senate  will  do  itself  discredit  to  imply  a  criti- 
cism of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  when  it 
has  only  theory  and  opinion  to  present  in 
opposition  to  actual  facts  and  the  truth." 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  defects  clearly 
pointed  out,  this  resolution  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  47  to  16.  When  the  resolution 
went  to  the  House,  it  met  the  same  criticism. 
Congressman  Strong,  of  Kansas,  pointed  out 
that  the  resolution  was  a  "mere  expression  of 
opinion,  not  calculated  to  accomplish  any 
favorable  results,  an  ineffective  clause  which 
will  be  fruitful  of  controversy  and  barren  of 
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results."  In  the  end  a  surprising  and  un- 
precedented thing  happened.  A  misleading 
resolution  which  had  passed  the  Senate  was 
thrown  out  in  the  House.  The  Senate  had 
done  the  thing  that  was  unsound,  but  popular. 
The  House  did  the  thing  that  was  unpopular, 
but  sound. 


War 


A  different   effort   to   ameliorate 
Finance       business   conditions   was    the   act 
corporation     providIng  for  tne  reestablishment 

of  the  War  Finance  Corporation.  The  War 
Finance  Corporation  was  an  agency  of  the 
Treasury  which  had  been  established  shortly 
after  the  armistice,  to  facilitate  exports, 
which,  it  was  then  apprehended,  might  fall 
off  after  the  end  of  the  war.  The  corpora- 
tion functioned  for  several  months  and 
advanced  considerable  sums  of  money  foi 
facilitating  exports  of  cotton,  agricultural  im- 
plements and  other  commodities  to  various 
countries  in  Europe.  Last  May,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Houston  discontinued  the 
corporation  on  the  ground  that  the  necessity 
which  it  was  intended  to  meet  no  longer 
existed.  Exports,  instead  of  falling  off,  were 
increasing  constantly  through  the  owners  of 
private  capital.  The  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion remained  in  suspension  until  Congress 
met.  Shortly  thereafter  Senator  Gronna,  of 
North  Dakota,  introduced  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  its  revival.  It  was  recognized  that, 
while  the  revival  of  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration would  necessitate  an  additional  sale 
of  Government  bonds  and  would  to  that  ex- 
tent operate  as  a  further  step  in  inflation,  it 
was  nevertheless  not  otherwise  fundamentally 
unsound.  The  resolution  passed  the  Senate 
rapidly,  and  in  the  House  met  an  equally 
sympathetic  atmosphere.  It  was  opposed  by  a 
few  members  who  were  insistent  on  economy 
to  the  last  degree,  but  in  the  end  it  passed  by 
a  vote  of  212  to  61. 

When  the  resolution  revising  the 
Over  a        War  Finance  Corporation  went 

to  the  President  for  approval  or 
veto,  there  was  widespread  curiosity  as  to 
what  his  course  would  be.  It  was  generally 
anticipated  that  he  would  veto  the  bill,  for 
it  was  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who 
had  personally  suspended  the  War  Finance 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
had  approved  the  action.  In  the  end  Presi- 
dent Wilson  sent  a  strong  veto  message,  say- 
ing, "It  is  highly  probable  that  the  most 
immediate  and  conspicuous  effect  of  the  re- 
sumption of  the  corporation's  activities  would 


be  an  effort  on  the  part  of  exporters  to  shift 
the  financing  of  their  operations  from  ordi- 
nary commercial  channels  to  the  Goverment." 

I  am  in  full  sympathy,  [the  President  said] 
with  every  sound  proposal  to  promote  foreign 
trade  along  sound  business  lines.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  method  proposed  is  wise.  On  the 
contrary,  I  apprehend  that  the  resumption  of  the 
corporation's  activities  at  this  time  would  exert 
no  beneficial  influence  on  the  situation  in  which 
improvement  is  sought,  would  raise  false  hopes 
among  the  very  people  who  would  expect  most, 
and  would  be  harmful  to  the  natural  and  orderly 
processes  of  business  and  finance.  New  burdens 
would  be  laid  upon  all  the  people.  Further  bor- 
rowing .  would  in  all  likelihood  tap  the  very 
sources  which  might  otherwise  be  available  for 
private  operations  which  the  Treasury  is  now 
compelled  to  reach  in  order  to  meet  current  opera- 
tions of  the  Government.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  borrowing  of  the  Government  should  be 
limited   to  the  minimum   requirement. 

When  the  President's  veto  reached  the  Sen- 
ate there  was  not  an  hour's  delay  in  the  effort 
to  re-pass  the  measure.  After  only  a  few 
minutes'  debate,  the  Senate  passed  the  bill 
over  the  President's  veto  by  a  vote  of  53  to  5. 
The  five  who  voted  to  sustain  the  President 
included  three  Republicans,  Keys,  of  New 
Hampshire;  Elkins  and  Sutherland,  of  West 
Virginia ;  and  two  Democrats,  Thomas,  of 
Colorado,  and  Gerry,  of  Rhode  Island.  In 
addition  to  these,  Senator  Penrose,  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Senator  Edge,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Senator  Glass,  of  Virginia,  announced  that, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  paired  with 
absent  Senators,  they  could  not  vote,  but 
added  that  if  they  were  permitted  to  vote 
they  would  sustain  the  President's  veto.  The 
following  day  the  Lower  House  followed  the 
Senate's  lead  by  passing  the  bill  over  the 
President's  veto  by  a  vote  of  250  to  66,  and 
the  measure  thus  became  a  law. 

Another  effort   toward   relieving 

Emfar7iff°U  tne  economic  distress  of  the  farm- 
ers by  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
their  commodities  and  the  stagnation  of  the 
markets  for  what  they  sell  was  the  Fordney 
resolution  for  an  emergency  tariff.  This  bill 
quickly  passed  the  House  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  and  then  went  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  In  this  bill  wool  is 
given  greater  protection  than  any  other  com- 
modity, the  proposed  duties  ranging  from  1  5 
cents  a  pound  on  unwashed  wool  to  45  cents 
for  scoured  wool.  It  puts  a  duty  of  $2  i 
head  on  sheep.  On  cattle  the  duty  is  M)  per 
cent.,  on  peanuts  3  cents  per  pound,  on  beans 
2  cents  per  pound,  on  rice  2  cents  per  pound, 
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©  Harris  &  Ewing 

HON.    JAMES    W.    FORDNEY,    OF    MICHIGAN 

(Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  is  now  engaged  in 
framing  a  general  tariff  measure  for  submission  to 
Congress   after    Mr.    Harding's    inauguration) 

on  vegetable  oils  from  20  to  26  cents  per 
gallon.  On  corn  the  duty  is  15  cents  a 
bushel,  and  on  wheat  30  cents  a  bushel. 
Flour  imports  under  the  pending  measure 
would  carry  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  This 
emergency  tariff  bill  has  met  with  consider- 
able opposition,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  can  be  made  into  law  during  the  present 
session.  Soon  after  the  new  Congress  meets, 
the  Republican  majority  will  take  up  the 
work  of  a  complete  revision  of  our  whole 
tariff  system,  as  the  Democrats  did  in  1913. 

The  plans  for  the  inauguration 
'"""piZT0"  of  President-elect  Harding  and 
for  the  various  ceremonials,  offi- 
cial and  unofficial,  in  connection  with  it  were 
originally  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of 
citizens  of  Washington.  This  committee,  for 
various  motives,  some  of  them  unobjection- 
able and  some  less  so,  laid  plans  for  a  cele- 
bration unprecedented  in  elaborateness.  To 
a  certain  extent  this  represented  a  legitimate 
tendency  toward  public  celebration  of  an  im- 
portant event,  but  to  a  certain  extent  it  also 
represented  the  wish  of  Washington  mer- 
chants and  others  to  attract  to  Washington 


the  largest  number  of  visitors.  These  citi- 
zens of  Washington  subscribed  large  sums 
of  money,  and  Congress  was  asked  to  sup- 
plement the  private  subscriptions  with  even 
larger  contributions.  This  proposal  in  Con- 
gress met  with  pointed  objection,  especially 
from  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho.  One  pro- 
posal that  the  Government  should  permit  the 
use  of  one  of  its  large  buildings  for  a  ball  on 
the  evening  of  Inauguration  Day  met  with 
especially  sharp  objection.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  mere  expense  of  moving  the 
furniture  and  records  and  otherwise  disar- 
ranging the  work  of  the  clerks  in  the  Pension 
Bureau  would  be  $50,000.  Congress  refused 
to  permit  the  use  of  the  Pension  Building, 
and  later  on  took  further  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  limiting  the  lavishness  of  celebration 
for  which  preparations  were  under  way.  In 
addition  to  this  attitude  of  Congress  there 
was  sharp  disapproval  on  grounds  of  taste 
of  the  proposal  to  have  a  mardi  gras  or  a 
carnival  and  otherwise  to  make  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  President  the  occasion  of 
what  was  described  as  much  too  barbaric 
and  ostentatious  for  good  taste.  The  end  of 
it  was  that  this  criticism  reached  Senator 
Harding's  ear  and  deeply  offended  his  nat- 
ural tendency  toward  simplicity.  He  there- 
upon addressed  a  communication  to  the  offi- 
cials in  charge  of  the  proposed  celebration, 
saying:  "I  cannot  longer  remain  silent  with- 
out embarrassment  and  misunderstanding. 
Please  convey  to  your  committee  my  sincere 
wish    for    the    simplest    inaugural    program 


A    SIMPLE   CEREMONY,  BUT  JUST  AS   BINDING 

(Instead  of  having  one  of  those  fussy  and  expensive 
affairs,  they  are  just  going  to  drop  in  at  the  squire's 
and   have  it   over    with) 

From  the  Evening  Dispatch   (Columbus,   Ohio) 
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consistent  with  the  actual  requirements  in 
taking  the  oath  of  office  and  the  utterance 
of  a  befitting  address.  I  very  respectfully 
request  that  Congress  will  not  appropriate 
and  your  committee  will  not  expend  any 
funds  whatever.  It  will  be  most  pleasing  to 
me  to  have  this  ceremony  take  place  in  its 
simplicity  and  without  a  single  extra  prep- 
aration. This  will  require  no  expense  and 
we  shall  be  joint  participants  in  an  example 
of  economy  as  well  as  simplicity  which  may 
be  helpful  in  the  process  of  seeking  our  nor- 
mal once  more.  The  impression  of  extrava- 
gant expenditures  and  excessive  cost  would 
make  me  a  very  unhappy  participant."  Mr. 
Harding's  views  were  accepted,  and  the  in- 
auguration will  be  one  of  simplicity. 

Among   thirty-three   State    Gov- 

EN°ew'york      ernors  taking  office  at  the  open- 

state         -ng    0f    tjie    year    tne    country's 

attention  was  largely  focussed  on  New 
York's  incoming  executive,  Hon.  Nathan  L. 
Miller,  his  promises  to  the  people,  and  his 
recommendations  to  the  Legislature.  Gov- 
ernor Miller  is  a  Republican  and  will  have 
the  support  of  a  Legislature  strongly  Re- 
publican in  both  branches.  In  his  inaugural 
address  he  made  it  clear  that  he  is  a  firm 
believer  in  party  responsibility  for  govern- 
ment. As  to  his  own  leadership  while  in 
office,  he  committed  himself  distinctly  to  a 
policy  of  rigid  economy.  His  first  annual 
message  to  the  Legislature  was  chiefly  a 
showing-up  of  the  State's  extravagant  and 
wasteful  fiscal  policy  as  followed  in  the  past, 
now  by  one  party,  now  by  the  other,  in  fat 
years  and  in  lean.  Almost  invariably  the 
Legislature  has  involved  the  State  in  new 
expenditures  without  reference  to  present  or 
prospective  revenues.  The  budget  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  fiscal  year  amount  to 
$145,000,000,  as  against  $43,000,000  in  1912. 
In  other  words,  the  cost  of  State  government 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  com- 
monwealth rose  in  eight  years  from  $4  to  $13. 
This  leaves  local  expenses  entirely  out  of 
account.  Department  heads  have  asked  for 
increases  amounting  to  nearly  $60,000,000, 
but  Governor  Miller  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
supplications  and  courageously  demands  that 
the  coming  year's  expenditures  be  kept  within 
the  limit  set  by  the  present  year's  total.  A 
head  of  a  business  house  would  not  be  consid- 
ered unreasonable  if  he  insisted  on  such  a 
course.  Why  should  not  the  Empire  State's 
business  be  conducted  with  like  sanity  and 
prudence? 


©  Paul  Thompson 

GOVERNOR  NATHAN   L.    MILLER,  OF   NEW  YORK 

(Governor  Miller,  who  took  office  on  New  Year's 
Day,  has  demanded  rigid  economy  in  the  use  of  the 
State's  money) 

France,  England,  and  the  United 

The  Unemployed  0  i      i*  •  i 

Here         States    are    dealing   with    unem- 
and Abroad    pioyment   on    a   scale   no   larger 

than  in  the  past  (less  large  in  this  country), 
but  far  more  completely  recorded  and  before 
a  public  taught  by  the  war  how  much  can  be 
done  by  the  State,  backed  by  the  power  to 
deprive  men  of  personal  freedom.  War 
action  is  efficient  because  it  can  enforce 
obedience.  Men  remember  its  efficiency  and 
forget  its  denial  of  liberty.  France  has  about 
500,000  unemployed  in  40,000,000.  France 
has  no  poor-house,  recognizes  no  claim  on 
the  State  for  a  minimum  of  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  as  in  England  and  this  country. 
It  enforces  by  law  and  public  opinion  a  fam- 
ily obligation  for  kin  in  need.  This  iron 
rule  has  made  France  the  most  thrifty  and 
saving  of  all  lands.  Public  opinion,  therefore, 
justified  the  State  in  requiring  enforced  hard 
labor  and  the  unemployed  are  to  be  set  to 
work  on  war  ruin,  while  aliens  in  need  are 
to  be  deported.  Here  their  residence  would 
give  them  a  right  to  the  poor-house.  In  1910, 
our  foreign-born  population  was  16  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  but  of  the  inmates  of  poor- 
houses  42  per  cent,  were  foreign-born.  Eng- 
land has  540,000  unemployed  in  45.000.000, 
but  its  share  of  the  wretchedly  poor  is  always 
large.     London  alone  has  more  paupers  (per- 
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sons  receiving  public  relief)  than  the  entire 
United  States,  with  a  population  fourteen 
times  as  large  as  that  of  London. 

England    has    twelve    times    as 

The  Pauper  , 

in  England     many    paupers    to    population    as 

and  Here        ^    TJnited    gtates>       The    unem_ 

ployed  families  with  public  relief  are  break- 
ing into  the  poor-houses  and  public  buildings 
for  shelter.  The  labor  unions  are  strong 
and  they  insist  on  unemployment  pay  in 
proportion  to  the  union  rate.  They  refuse 
to  allow  men  to  work,  as  in  France,  on  build- 
ing, at  less  than  union  pay,  however  great 
the  need.  Of  English  ex-soldiers,  there  are 
260,000  without  work.  Cable  dispatches 
from  England  on  January  15  declared  that 
a  million  persons  were  totally  out  of  work, 
besides  as  many  more  doing  odd  jobs  or  work- 
ing part  time.  Here  there  is  no  army 
of  paupers  always  on  the  edge  of  sub- 
sistence. The  farm  is  always  asking  for 
labor.  Private  and  personal  relief  is  larger. 
Savings  are  greater,  taking  all  its  forms  and 
not  savings  bank  accounts  alone.  Credit  is 
more  general.  Estimates  place  American 
unemployed  at  2,000,000,  probably  an  exag- 
geration. A  part,  probably  a  fourth,  is  sea- 
sonable unemployment.  The  average  waste 
of  unemployment  from  all  causes,  sickness 
included,  in  all  years  is  frightful,  over  one- 
tenth  of  our  working  force.  No  social  prob- 
lem so  calls  for  records,  system  and  enforced 
labor  on  public  work  for  which  there  is  al- 
ways demand. 


Some 


The  whole  world  has  been 
CheerfuTsigns  watching  Europe,  uncertain 
urope  wnetner  its  desperate  economic 
situation  would  bring  utter  chaos  or  whether, 
slowly  and  painfully,  there  would  begin  a 
movement  toward  financial  solvency  and  in- 
dustrial activity.  The  news  coming  to  Ameri- 
cans has  been  doleful  in  the  extreme.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  "news" 
is  very  apt  to  concentrate  on  the  abnormal 
and  to  neglect  the  quiet,  wholesome  forces 
which  are  undoubtedly  at  work  even  in  the 
worst-stricken  parts  of  Central  Europe.  The 
sketch  in  this  issue  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views of  the  prodigious  business  activities  of 
Herr  Stinnes  in  Germany  gives  a  forceful  im- 
pression of  the  presence,  even  in  that  defeated 
and  distracted  country,  of  strong  and  hope- 
ful men  bent  on  industrial  reconstruction  on 
the  largest  and  boldest  lines.  With  a  definite 
fixing  of  the  sums  Germany  must  pay  in 
reparation,  there  may  well  come  a  real  start 
toward  trade  activity  and  financial  solvency. 


European  and  I*  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
American  when  the  exchange  and  shipping 
a°es  situations  make  possible  the  entry 
of  Europe  into  the  lists  of  world  trade,  she 
will  have  the  very  powerful  advantage,  as 
compared  with  America,  in  her  wage  costs  of 
production.  Thus,  whereas  a  skilled  me- 
chanic in  the  United  States  now  receives 
about  $45  per  week,  he  is  paid  in  Germany 
the  equivalent  of  about  $4.68  per  week;  in 
England,  $14.70;  France,  $8.31;  Italy, 
$5.47.  Of  course  these  figures,  quoted  for 
comparison,  would  change  with  the  rise  or 
fall  of  European  exchange.  They  do,  how- 
ever, suggest  that  when  America's  great  pres- 
ent advantage  in  the  matters  of  raw  materials 
are  modified,  Europe  must  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  world's  markets.  Mr.  E.  T.  Farnham, 
of  the  Society  of  Industrial  Engineers,  who 
has  just  completed  a  lengthy  survey  of  Euro- 
pean industrial  conditions,  has  reported  the 
figures  just  quoted.  He  finds  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  these  countries,  gauged  by  the  num- 
ber of  automatic  machines  operated  by  one 
man,  is  as  follows:  United  States,  4  to  6 ; 
England,  1  to  3 ;  France,  2  to  3 ;  Italy,  1  to  2 ; 
and  Germany,  1  to  2.  In  Germany,  4 
had  been  the  average  before  the  war,  and 
the  movement  is  toward  this  pre-war  basis. 
Mr.  Farnham  found,  in  every  country  he 
traveled  through,  the  most  modern  iron  and 
concrete  factory  structures,  equipped  with 
American  machine  tools,  running  with  mod- 
ern methods  and,  generally  speaking,  a  higher 
operating  efficiency  than  before  the  war. 

_        ,        Already    the    figures    of    foreign 

Europe' 8  i         <■      i        t-  • 

Export  Trade   trade  or  the  iLuropean  countries 
•owing      are   snow{ng   a   healthy   and,    in 

some  instances,  an  extraordinary  increase. 
Our  Department  of  Commerce  has  obtained 
from  American  Consular  offices  some  striking 
facts:  Belgium  had  an  export  trade  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1920  more  than  six  times 
as  great  as  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1919.  The  first  five  months  of  last  year 
Germany's  exports  were  over  23,000,000,000 
marks,  as  compared  with  1,200,000,000 
marks  the  year  before;  the  first  ten  months 
of  1920  Great  Britain's  export  business  near- 
ly doubled.  Turning  to  Belgium  again, 
whereas  the  signing  of  the  armistice  found 
one-third  of  her  factories  ruined,  and  her 
transportation  and  telephone  and  telegraph 
systems  practically  garroted,  it  is  now  appa- 
rent that  within  the  next  six  months  every 
industry  except  steel  will  have  attained  pre- 
war production  or  better  than  that. 
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j     This  Review  has  given  some  of 

France  and  «     1  i       r 

Great  the  remarkable  facts  concerning 
the  rebuilding  of  the  devastated 
territory  of  France  and  the  regeneration  of 
her  prostrated  industries.  The  Government 
has  recently  been  successful  in  floating  an  in- 
ternational loan  of  fifty  billion  francs,  using 
it  to  reduce  its  indebtedness  to  the  Bank  of 
France  and  to  reduce  correspondingly  the 
note  circulation  of  that  institution.  Whereas 
the  first  ten  months  of  1919  showed  an  ad- 
verse balance  of  trade  of  nearly  twenty  bil- 
lion francs,  the  corresponding  months  of  last 
year  showed  less  than  eleven  billion,  owing  to 
a  net  increase  in  exports  for  that  period  of 
no  less  than  eleven  billion  francs.  Great 
Britain  has  been  seemingly  having  nearly  all 
the  troubles  one  country  could  have;  but  the 
ominous  coal  strike  has  been  settled  with  an 
understanding  attitude  on  the  part  of  labor 
leaders.  British  labor  and  socialist  represen- 
tatives have  visited  Russia  and  have  decided 
emphatically  against  the  Soviet  system  for 
their  country.  The  British  Treasury  is  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  paying  its  way  and  re- 
ducing indebtedness.  The  gold  held  by  the 
Bank  of  England  increased  from  91  million 
pounds  on  December  1,  1919,  to  127  million 
pounds  last  December.  In  eleven  months  of 
1920  Great  Britain's  exports  grew  so  fast  as 
to  reduce  the  current  adverse  balance  of  trade 
by  no  less  than  $600,000,000. 

D  .,    ,,     ..     These  sturdy  efforts  of  European 

Refloating  the  .  J  .         .. .  *\     . 

Loans  of      countries     to     rehabilitate     their 

Our  Allies  i  j    . 

war-torn  trade  and  treasuries  are 
further  encouraged  by  the  arrangements, 
practically  completed,  for  refunding  our  war 
loans  to  them.  Great  Britain  owes  us  five 
billion  dollars  and  our  other  allies  nearly  as 
much  more.  The  debt  is  now  in  the  form  of 
demand  notes  and  it  has  been  arranged,  ex- 
cept for  details  of  interest  rates  and  maturi- 
ties, that  we  shall  take  long-term  bonds  in 
place  of  these  notes  with  interest  at  a  rate 
not  greatly  different  from  that  originally 
stipulated.  This  rate  was  made  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  cover  the  costs  to  it  of  raising  the 
money  through  the  issue  of  Liberty  Bonds. 
We  have  taken  the  stand  that  we  should  not 
profit  in  any  way  from  making  these  ad- 
vances, but  should  simply  get  back  what  they 
had  cost  us.  In  the  coming  refunding  opera- 
tion Great  Britain  and  other  debtors  will  give 
bonds  covering  interest  as  well  as  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  loans.  Announcement  of  this  was 
followed  by  recovery  in  English  exchange — 
the  price  of  pounds  sterling  in  dollars. 


Uncle  Sam's     There    ^   "0W   $19,500,000,000 

Own  Balance  of  Liberty  Loans  outstanding, 
Sheet  $2,700,000,000  Treasury  Certifi- 
cates, and  $800,000,000  of  War  Savings  Cer- 
tificates, and  a  total  gross  debt  (December  1 
last)  of  $24,175,000,000.  The  peak  of  our 
indebtedness  came  on  August  21,  1919,  when 
the  nation  owed  $26,596,000,000.  The  1917 
debt  was  $2,700,000,000;  in  1914,  just  be- 
fore the  war,  the  figure  was  $967,000,000;  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  War  it  was  $1,046,- 
000,  and  the  highest  Civil  War-time  debt 
was  $2,381,000,000.  From  these  figures  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  have  reduced  the  na- 
tional debt  from  its  highest  figure,  seventeen 
months  ago,  by  no  less  than  two  and  one-half 
billion  dollars;  our  net  indebtedness  now, 
using  as  offsets  cash  in  the  Treasury  and  our 
loans  to  foreign  governments,  is  but  little 
over  fourteen  billion  dollars.  The  Treasury 
experts  figure  that  we  shall  pay  this  off  in 
about  twenty-five  years.  For  the  current  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30  next  the  Treasury 
sees  a  gross  deficit  in  the  twelve  months'  oper- 
ations of  two  billion  dollars.  This  contem- 
plates, however,  the  payment  out  of  income 
not  only  of  the  sinking  fund  items  for  Liberty 
Bonds— about  $300,000,000— but  for  the  re- 
demption of  War  Savings  Securities  and  other 
miscellaneous  principal  payments  on  debt,  and 
no  less  than  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars 


THE  REAL  PRORLEM 

Congress:    "How    are    we    going    to    pet    more    money 
into  the  barrel?" 

Uncle    Sam:    "Maybe    we'd    better    atop   some   of   the 
leaks." 

From   the  Citizen   (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 
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to  redeem  Treasury  Certificates  falling  due. 
This  Treasury  estimate  will,  however,  un- 
doubtedly be  changed  by  acts  of  the  new  Con- 
gress and  probably  by  the  funding  of  certain 
items  instead  of  paying  them  from  income. 

Business  ^r  George  E.  Roberts,  in  his 
a i ready  article  in  this  issue  of  the  Review 
of  Reviews,  gives  with  some 
detail  the  facts  regarding  the  unprece- 
dented drop  in  prices  in  America  and  the 
recent  resulting  shock  and  dislocation  in 
trade  and  business.  In  another  brief  but 
very  lucid  article,  Doctor  David  Friday 
explains  how  recovery  from  the  present 
stagnation  will  come.  A  cheerful  note  was 
sounded  in  an  address  on  January  8  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  G.  Harding,  Governor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Mr.  Harding, 
whose  position  as  directing  head  of  the  na- 
tion's financial  system  naturally  restrains  him 
from  any  but  very  cautious  utterances,  an- 
nounced that  all  danger  of  a  panic  had  passed 
and  that  there  are  already  signs  that  the 
country-wide  depression  will  soon  be  relieved. 
He  finds  the  great  woolen  and  cotton  indus- 
tries apparently  close  to  better  times ;  even 
the  Non-Partisan  League's  Bank  of  North 
Dakota  is  circularizing  the  farmers  with  ad- 
vice to  abandon  the  plan  of  holding  wheat 
for  a  fixed  price  and  to  sell  it  in  an  orderly 
way  at  market  prices.  It  is  obvious  that 
nothing  will  aid  business  in  coming  back  so 
much  as  such  a  frank  facing  of  facts  by  busi- 
ness men.  The  manufacturer  with  large  in- 
ventories purchased  at  higher  prices  must  cer- 
tainly be  as  willing  as  the  North  Dakota 
farmer  to  sell  his  product  at  going  prices  and 
take  his  losses.  Employers  who  are  afraid 
to  open  the  question  of  absolutely  necessary 
wage  reductions  for  their  employees  are  not 
helping  themselves  or  business  in  general  or 
the  employees.  Within  fair  limits,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  continuity  of  employ- 
ment that  wages  should  be  governed  by  the 
facts  of  1921  rather  than  of  1919.  While 
labor,  on  the  whole,  has  been  willing  to  face 
the  facts,  the  tendency  of  the  cost  of  living 
to  lag  behind  drops  in  wholesale  prices  makes 
the  problem  hard.  As  Mr.  Roberts  says  in 
the  bulletin  of  the  National  City  Bank :  "The 
time  has  come  for  a  new  study  of  costs.  We 
have  suddenly  come  back  to  the  old  situation 
where  the  producer  does  not  name  his  price, 
but  learns  the  price  at  which  the  market  will 
take  it  and  sets  himself  to  the  task  of  supply- 
ing it  at  that  figure  and  at  a  profit." 


.   ..       .      Some  of  the  effects  of  deflation 

Indignant 

Tobacco       and    trade    readjustment   have   a 

Growers  i  •    „  •        •  , 

very  strongly  picturesque  side. 
On  the  first  business  day  of  the  New  Year  the 
great  tobacco  auction  of  Central  Kentucky 
opened  at  Lexington  only  to  see  the  utter 
collapse  of  the  trade,  owing  to  bid  prices 
which  the  growers  were  absolutely  unwilling 
to  accept.  This  is  the  annual  occasion  when 
the  agents  or  manufacturers  come  to  Ken- 
tucky to  meet  the  growers  on  the  sales  floor 
and  buy  the  past  season's  crop.  Five  and 
one-half  million  pounds  of  tobacco  were  on 
the  auction  block  and  only  a  little  over 
100,000  pounds  were  sold.  Some  of  the  bids 
at  one  cent  a  pound  were  said  to  be  for  to- 
bacco that  brought  from  twenty  to  thirty 
cents  last  season.  Many  farmers  are  declar- 
ing they  will  not  raise  any  crop  for  1921, 
and  hundreds  of  them  are  taking  their  tobacco 
back  and  storing  it  in  barns.  The  Growers' 
Association,  with  a  membership  of  many 
thousands  in  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Tennessee,  is  organizing  a  mar- 
keting company  for  cooperative  selling  of  the 
lower  grades  of  tobacco  to  European  and 
Japanese  buyers.  The  "freezing"  of  credits 
granted  to  farmers  on  their  tobacco  crop 
through  the  failure  of  the  crop  to  move  led 
to  some  local  bank  troubles  and  to  intense 
feeling  against  the  buyers. 

Railroad  ^  1S  inevitable  that  the  marked 
Traffic  Signs,  slowing  up  of  business  should 
bring  a  smaller  volume  of  traffic 
to  the  railroads.  The  tons  of  freight  carried 
in  1921  will  be  decidedly  less  than  in  1920. 
The  railroad  managers  are  not,  however, 
frightened  by  this.  They  are  confident  that 
savings  in  costs  of  operation,  together  with 
the  higher  rates  and  the  economical  methods 
they  are  straining  every  nerve  to  install  will 
offset  the  effect  of  a  smaller  volume  of  busi- 
ness on  net  income.  The  year  1920  was  a 
record  one  for  volume  of  traffic  in  the  history 
of  American  railroads.  In  the  matter  of 
efficiency,  the  railroad  managers  are  making 
a  good  showing.  One  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  science  of  railroading  and  one 
that  the  great  railroad  genius,  James  J.  Hill, 
saw  and  utilized  before  most  others  is  the 
carrying  of  maximum  train  loads.  The  Rail- 
way Age  tells  us  that  our  transportation 
systems,  as  a  whole,  have  made  really  wonder- 
ful progress  since  1915  in  this  fundamental 
matter.  In  that  year,  the  average  number  of 
tons  hauled  per  train  was  474^2  ;  in  Sep- 
tember, 1920,  it  was  767,  an  increase  of  61 
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per  cent.  This  extraordinary  showing  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
tons  per  car;  the  average  number  of  cars  per 
train  during  the  five  years  increased  from  34 
to  39.  In  this  period  of  five  years,  the  average 
carload  also  made  a  great  improvement,  from 
"21.2  tons  to  30.1  tons.  These  rather  dry 
statements  of  tons  and  percentages  mean 
nothing  less  than  the  savings  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  per  month  and  the  railroad 
managers  are  using  every  effort  to  get  the 
full  cooperation  of  shippers  and  the  public  to 
push  their  efficiency  program  still  further. 

six  Per  c  nt     ^n   sPite   °f   these   energetic   and 
Not  Yet       successful    efforts    to   make    each 

Being  Earned  •        r  .  i  -i  j      i  j 

unit  or  the  railroad  plant  do  more 
work,  and  in  spite  of  considerably  higher 
rates,  the  railroads  as  a  whole  are  failing  by 
no  less  than  twenty  million  dollars  a  month 
to  earn  the  six  per  cent,  on  their  aggregate 
property  valuations  prescribed  by  the  Esch- 
Cummins  Act.  The  Association  of  Railway 
Executives  has  issued  a  statement  showing 
that  the  net  railway  operating  income  for 
October  was  18.4  per  cent,  below  the  amount 
Congress  stipulated  they  should  earn,  with 
directions  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  allow  such  rates  as  would  produce 
the  6  per  cent.  In  other  words,  judging  by 
October  results,  the  roads  are  earning  4.9 
per  cent,  instead  of  6  per  cent.  In  every  dis- 
trict the  railroads  fail  to  show  a  net  income 
of  6  per  cent.  The  eastern  district  was  the 
worst  off,  the  failure  there  being  29.7  per 
cent.,  the  southern  16  per  cent,  and  the 
western  9.2  per  cent. 

„ -.-•.'   .    .   The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 

Neui  England  .      .  .        .  . 

Roads        mission    is   investigating    the    re- 

WorstOff        r         if  -i  j  •      • 

tusal  of  railroad  commissioners 
in  seven  States  to  bring  intrastate  rates  to 
the  level  recently  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  roads  are  losing  millions  of  dollars 
through  the  refusal  of  these  State  authorities 
to  accept  the  instructions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  income  account  of  the  roads 
is  failing  to  show  the  results  anticipated  by 
the  Commission.  Another  very  large  factor 
is  the  abnormal  prices  of  coal,  which  during 
the  past  three  months  has  been  costing  the 
railroads  more  than  it  has  cost  at  any  time 
within  the  past  generation.  Coal  prices  have 
now  begun  to  decline,  but  little  relief  has  yet 
come  in  that  field.  In  the  particular  case  of 
the  New  England  roads,  where  there  is  much 
the   largest   margin   of   failure   to   earn    the 


M.    ARISTIDE   BRIAND,   ONCE    MORE   PREMIER 
OF   FRANCE 

promised  6  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  their 
property,  there  are  particular  factors — very 
short  hauls  and  quantities  of  small  ship- 
ments— that  have  led  the  representatives  of 
these  eastern  railroads  to  make  urgent  ap- 
peals to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  raise  still  further  the  freight  rates  of  that 
section.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  the  Com- 
mission during  the  last  fiscal  year  that  the 
New  England  roads  earned  only  1.04  per 
cent,  on  their  invested  capital. 

,-,.„..      President  Millerand  has  entered 

French  Elections 

and  Mnierand's  on  the  difficult  task  of  changing 
the  French  Constitution.  As  it 
has  been  worked  hitherto,  the  President  has 
played  the  part  of  an  English  king,  an  um- 
pire between  the  two  parties,  accepting  any 
ministry  which  can  secure  a  majority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  has  given  tran- 
sitory ministries,  save  at  some  great  crisis  like 
the  war  and  no  settled  foreign  or  domestic 
policy,  but  it  has  also  given  an  impartial  cen- 
ter of  authority  in  the  President,  of  great 
value.  President  Millerand  had  placed  M. 
Leygues  in  power  as  Premier  to  push  German 
payments  before  May  1,  the  treaty  date.  M. 
Leygues  had  not  been  sufficiently  active  or 
persistent,  and  was  refused  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence by  463  to  125.  After  M.  Raoul  Peret, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,   had 
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failed  in  the  attempt  to  form  a  ministry, 
M.  Aristide  Briand  was  called  to  the  Pre- 
miership for  the  fourth  time  in  his  career. 
France  proposes  to  have  the  indemnity  paid 
forthwith  as  the  treaty  provides,  and  Presi- 
dent Millerand  will  have  the  country  behind 
him  in  this  policy.  Beyond  that,  on  some  less 
exigent  issue,  no  one  can  predict,  but  M.  Mil- 
lerand has  the  advantage  of  a  France  more 
and  more  conservative.  The  Senate  has  314 
members  chosen  by  the  department  councils 
of  whom  98  have  just  been  elected  for  three 
years.  Of  the  75  running  on  January  9,  54 
were  Radicals  and  were  the  core  of  the  Radi- 
cal vote.  Nearly  one-half,  or  21,  were  de- 
feated. The  Radical  party  had  120  Senators. 
It  is  left  with  only  99.  France  still  keeps 
900,000  men  in  arms,  twice  its  peace  army  in 
the  past.  The  peril  of  such  a  force  is  the 
temptation  to  use  it  by  the  government.  The 
French  people  will  recoil  wThen  military  ac- 
tion is  asked. 


The 


Parliament    has    passed    a    new 
Deadlock      Home  Rule  bill  whose  chief  de- 

in  Ireland  c  .% 

parture  from  the  previous  meas- 
ure, practically  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
Ireland,  is  that  each  part  of  Ireland  is  given 
the  privilege  of  starting  a  separate  home-rule 
government.  If  either  part  rejects,  the  other 
can  organize  and  go  on.  In  "Ulster"  one 
Parliament  is  to  be  elected  and  in  the  rest  of 
Ireland  another.  The  "President"  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  English  ministry.  A  council 
exists  to  unite  the  two.  If  either  part  refuses 
to  elect  a  Parliament,  English  rule  continues 
there.  The  result  no  one  can  predict.  Both 
may  reject  the  proposed  Parliament  for  di- 
rectly opposite  reasons;  Ulster  to  stay  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  rest  of  Ireland  to 
leave  it.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  urged  the  meas- 
ure in  the  hope  that  a  sane  minority  would  at 
least  vote  and  begin  self-government,  but  he 
admitted  that  the  English  Parliament  to  be 
chosen  three  years  hence  would  have  to  take 
up  the  subject.  Order  has  broken  down  on 
both  sides.  Every  scheme  and  plan  has  so  far 
failed.  After  all,  when  a  country  fails  in 
governing  another,  an  impartial  world  is  apt 
to  feel  that  this  is  a  good  reason  for  some 
new  step. 

_.    ,.  Lord  Reading's  selection  as  Gov- 

Viceroy       ernor    General    of    India    recog- 
nizes    the     administrative     and 
electoral  changes  wrought  by  the  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  report  and  the  "Government  of 
India   Act"    of    1919.      Being    Viceroy,    the 


Governor  General  had  to  be  a  great  peer, 
weighty  for  his  rank  and  sometimes  of  very 
great  ability  and  force,  not  always.  The 
early  Governors  General  governed ;  the  later 
ruled  like  Parliamentary  sovereigns.  Of  the 
last  thirteen  Governors  General,  only  one  has 
been  visibly  able,  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedlestone. 
Lord  Reading,  born  Rufv^  Isaacs,  a  Jew, 
once  a  stock  broker,  barrister,  Chief  Justice, 
Ambassador  to  Washington  in  the  war,  is 
supremely  able.  His  selection  breaks  with 
the  aristocratic  tradition  of  the  past  at  Cal- 
cutta and  recognizes  that  the  task  of  coping 
with  the  complex  conditions  brought  by  the 
Montagu-Chelmsford  Indian  Government 
Act  requires  capacity  to  manage  men,  masses, 
peoples,  and  a  new  machine,  administrative 
and  judicial,  part  selected,  part  elected  and 
part  chosen  by  birth,  religion,  race,  and  com- 
petitive examination.  Past  Governors  Gen- 
eral had  a  council  of  only  six  appointed. 
Add  sixteen  members,  part  appointed,  part 
holding  certain  offices,  and  the  Council  of 
State  became  a  supreme  legislatures—law- 
makers for  320,000,000  of  people.  Lord 
Reading  has  a  Council  of  State  of  sixty, 
twenty  of  whom  only  are  officials.  The  rest 
are  elected  or  selected  for  the  offices  they  hold. 
The  new  legislative  assembly  numbers  140 
members,  of  whom  100  are  chosen  by  a 
varied  electorate. 

Early,  India  had  three  provinces, 
Prmecredeant      Bengal,  Bombay,  Madras.  Later 

(1892),  nine,  and  by  the  present 
measure  there  are  fifteen.  Each  has  its 
chief  English  ruler,  each  its  Council  of 
State,  part  administrative  and  part  law- 
making, and  each  of  the  fifteen  its  sepa- 
rate legislature,  70  per  cent,  elected,  the 
rest  officials.  The  central  executive  and 
legislature  deals  with  one  set  of  subjects  and 
the  provincial  with  another  set.  This  fol- 
lows our  Federal  Constitution  and  the  com- 
bination of  elected  and  appointed  members 
of  administrative  and  legislative  bodies  is 
modeled  on  the  act  creating  our  govern- 
ment for  the  Philippines.  "Made  in  Amer- 
ica" could  be  branded  all  over  this  new 
machine  for  the  government  of  a  fifth  of  the 
human  race.  If  we  had  not  gone  into  the 
Philippines  and  shown  that  Asiatics  could 
be  trusted  to  vote,  neither  Anglo-Indian  ad- 
ministrators nor  Parliament  would  have 
organized  and  enacted  this  complicated  fed- 
eralized government.  Lord  Reading  has 
the  great  lawyer's  facility  for  persuading 
people  to  agree  and  the  skill  of  a  great  judge 
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in  adjusting  and  defining  the  boundaries  of 
differing  jurisdictions.  He  has,  besides,  finan- 
cial genius.  He  begins  the  most  difficult 
constructive  task  which  the  war  has  brought 
into  being,  the  one  great  advance  in  colonial 
administration  framed  by  one  branch  of  the 
English-speaking  race  by  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  othej*. 

,   ,.  Lord   Reading  not  only  faces  a 

India  &  ,  :  i  •   i 

Disturbed  but   new  government  machine  which 

Obedient         nQne     ^     ^     EngHshry     WQuld 

venture  launching,  but  he  rules  an  India 
disturbed  as  never  before.  India  suffers 
from  England's  great  educational  error  in 
its  vast  Asiatic  dominion.  Unrest  in  India 
turns  on  England  establishing  universities, 
but  not  public  schools.  Like  our  failure  to 
establish  vernacular  schools  on  an  adequate 
scale  in  the  Philippines,  so  England,  instead 
of  beginning  with  educating  the  mass,  has 
given  the  few  the  knowledge  which  unsettles, 
but  it  has  denied  the  many  the  plain  and 
simple  education  which  stabilizes.  Cost  has 
been  in  the  way;  but  half  of  the  $228,000,- 
000  spent  yearly  on  the  army  would  have 
done  more  to  make  English  rule  secure  if 
it  had  been  spent  on  schools.  The  more 
who  read  and  write,  if  rule  be  just,  the 
smaller  the  army  needed.  As  it  is,  a  film  of 
discontent  is  spread  over  India  by  an  edu- 
cated class  which  has  vast  ignorant  millions 
below  it.  In  Mexico,  in  most  Latin-Amer- 
ican states,  even  in  Haiti  and  in  Santo  Dom- 
ingo, there  is  present  the  same  large  relative 
outlay  for  higher  education,  the  same  illiter- 
ate masses,  the  same  discontent,  the  same  use 
of  the  uneducated  many  for  the  ambitious 
designs  and  often  vague  and  patriotic  pur- 
poses, fruitless  or  worse,  of  the  educated  few. 

„     .   ..        The  new  and  more  liberal  con- 

How  Indian  .         .  .  ,  .        , 

Discontent  stitution  given  India  has  divided 
discontent  by  enlisting  many  in 
political  plans,  purposes  and  agitation  for  the 
elections.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  efforts 
to  bring  on  revolt  or  revolution  has  led 
Gandi,  a  leader  of  the  opposition  to  English 
rule,  to  turn  to  a  course  familiar  in  Oriental 
protest  against  despotism,  by  commanding 
abstinence  from  all  political  action,  by  re- 
fusing government  office  or  resigning  it  and 
by  taking  no  share  in  elections  as  candidates 
or  voters.  This  has  spread  widely.  It  has 
set  religious  bigotry  at  work,  those  who  died 
in  office  being  in  some  cases  refused  burial 
by  Hindu  and  by  Moslem,  but  in  no  large 
number.     The  movement  has  failed.     Mos- 

Feh.— 2 
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lem  discontent  has  taken  a  more  serious 
form.  The  Mohammedan  population  of 
India  proper,  70,000,000  to-day,  is  one- 
fourth  the  whole.  It  is  incomparably  the 
more  warlike,  if  the  Sikhs  be  excluded.  It 
is  stirred  to  its  depths  by  the  headlong  defeat 
that  has  befallen  one  Moslem  power  after 
another  in  the  Great  War.  Turkey,  Persia, 
the  Central  Asian  Khanates,  all  emerge 
shattered.  Afghanistan  is  weaker  and  the 
Pendjeh  settlement  of  1887  between  Russia 
and  England  gave  the  former  control  of  the 
approach  from  the  north  by  railroad  lines 
which  threaten  Herat  on  one  side  and 
Murghab  on  the  other.  To  Merv,  the 
English  built  in  the  war  a  highway  through 
North  Baluchistan  at  heavy  cost,  but  since 
abandoned.  The  Moscow  government  is 
rapidly  sending  troops  to  Batum  and  Baku, 
gathering  troops  for  action  in  Turkey,  Geor- 
gia, North  Persia  and  the  approaches  to  Af- 
ghanistan. Fanatic  agitation  has  run 
through  the  Moslem  population  of  India 
leading  to  local  risings,  a  vast  pilgrimage 
of  30,000  to  Afghanistan,  and  bitter  discon- 
tent at  the  preponderant  influence  of  Hindus 
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in  the  new  regime.  The  Moslem  is  a  first- 
rate  fighting  man.  He  is  a  poor  hand  at 
politics,  agitations,  and  elections. 

,   ..    .         The    war    proved    the    essential 

India  in  ■ r      .  .    .  - 

the  War       loyalty  or  India  to  British  rule. 

and  Now         tm-  a.'  •  11 

1  he  native  princes  were  all 
loyal.  Large  subscriptions  were  made  by 
them  and  the  wealthy  of  all  races  and  creeds. 
A  steady  stream  of  men  and  supplies  poured 
from  India  to  the  war.  In  the  collision 
with  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  in  Baluchi- 
stan, in  Persia,  south  and  north,  on  the  Suez 
Canal  and  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  two- 
thirds  of  the  English  forces  operating  in  this 
area  of  1,500,000  square  miles  were  from 
India.  India  has  been  given  its  place  and 
vote  in  the  Geneva  World  Assembly.  The 
great  prizes  of  the  British  Empire  are  now 
for  the  first  time  within  reach  of  Hindu 
and  Moslem,  with  all  the  remaining  score 
of  races.  The  upper  class  and  the  wealth  of 
India  is  more  loyal  than  ever.  The  vast  mass 
is  quiescent.  The  educated  stratum,  when 
unemployed,  sees  this  with  discontent  and 
furnishes  at  the  same  time  the  most  loyal, 
the  most  efficient  and  the  most  useful  of 
those  holding  judicial  and  administrative 
posts.  All  the  efforts  to  forge  revolt  out 
of  this  discontent  failed  and  still  fail.  In 
the  war,  a  sepoy  regiment  rose  in  Singapore. 
Burmah  teemed  with  plots.  The  Ghadr 
movement  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus  just 
missed  setting  the  Punjab  in  flames.  A  Sikh 
regiment  was  on  the  edge  of  mutiny.  Scores 
and  hundreds  of  men  were  executed.  Local 
revolts  were  suppressed,  with  slaughter  large 
and  small.  Those  charged  with  keeping 
order  went  to  unjustifiable  severity,  as  at 
Amritsar.  In  the  past  year,  falling  prices 
on  Indian  exports,  cheaper  imports  and  the 
fluctuations  in  silver  have  strained  Anglo- 
Indian  credits.  Much  local  distress  exists. 
But  at  the  top,  ruling  houses,  land  pro- 
prietors, bankers,  the  wealthy  and  the  vast, 
silent,  inarticulate  mass  remains,  the  former 
actively  loyal  to  British  rule  and  the  latter 
acquiescent  and,  in  field  or  city,  unwilling  to 
enter  on  revolt. 

Turkey,  Persia  If   t}le   Bolshevist   army   remains 
and  efficient  and  enters  on   the  Asi- 

Their  Future  •  .         f  ..... 

atic  campaign  tor  which  it  is  pre- 
paring, the  real  strain  will  come  when  Af- 
ghanistan, Persia  and  northeastern  Turkey 
are  attacked.  Persia  is  without  defense.  As 
to  Afghan  action  no  one  can  predict.  The 
Nationalist  party  in  Kurdistan  and  Anatolia 


will  welcome  a  Russian  ally  and  create  new 
difficulties  for  England  and  France  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Lloyd  George,  in  the 
last  debate  in  Parliament,  declared  that  these 
difficulties  must  work  themselves  out.  There 
were  no  forces  available  for  the  defense  of 
these  regions.  Neither  England  nor  France 
could  act.  This  leaves  to  a  common  de- 
struction the  Armenians  and  other  Christian 
races,  of  whom  the  Georgians  are  the  most 
numerous*,  North  Persia  and  the  whole 
border  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Hindu 
Kush.  The  English  have  ordered  that  all 
Englishwomen  in  Teheran  and  the  northern 
cities  of  Persia  shall  go  South  to  the  English 
lines.  This  is  the  significant  end  of  the  at- 
tempt for  a  year  past  to  quicken  the  Persian 
Government  into  action.  As  near  as  Novem- 
ber, 1919,  the  terms  forced  on  Turkey  re- 
quired the  evacuation  by  Ottoman  troops 
of  North  Persia.  The  allied  troops  were  to 
occupy  the  railroads  of  Caucasia  and  Eng- 
lish troops  then  held  Batum-Baku  and  its 
oil-fields.  If  "disorder"  came  in  the  six 
"Armenian"  vilayets — about  as  large  as  New 
England,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania — the 
Allies  were  to  occupy  them  and  the  Turkish 
railroads.  France  was  to  occupy  Cilicia  and 
protect  the  Armenians  there.  At  Haudjin 
and  elsewhere,  they  have  been  massacred 
with  the  French  in  occupation  of  Cilicia. 
The  Turkish  railroads  are  in  Turkish  hands. 
Friendly  Turkish  and  Soviet  armies  hold 
Caucasia.  Georgia  and  Armenia  are  left 
to  their  fate.  The  delay  of  the  Shah  and 
the  "Mejlis,"  or  parliament  of  Persia,  to 
ratify  the  treaty  England  offered  for  alliance 
and  protection  is  on  the  whole  justified.  The 
members  of  the  Mejlis  have  refused  to  meet. 
If  they  met  and  England  and  France  did 
as  little  to  protect  them  as  they  have  done 
for  the  Armenians,  the  Persian  Government 
and  the  members  of  the  Mejlis  would  be 
doomed  when  spring  came.  Troops  are  pour- 
ing into  Baku,  a  private  cable  says,  at  2000 
a  day.     North  Persia  has  no  defenses. 

Secret  The  explanat;ion  of  this  sudden 
of  Turkish  reverse  of  what  seemed  early  in 
1919  to  be  the  certain  partition 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  exceedingly  sim- 
ple. The  heart  and  strength  of  Turkish 
power  since  Ottoman,  the  founder  of  the  Em- 
pire, drew  his  sword  630  vears  ago  are  the 
10,000,000  to  12,000,000  Ottomans  and 
Kurds  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  plateau  as 
large  and  about  as  high  as  Colorado  in  East 
Turkey.     These  two   races  furnish   the  one 
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solid  fighting  race  of  all  the  tangled  peoples 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Danube.  Other 
races  there  are  in  that  region  as  brave,  more 
civilized  and  more  merciless.  There  is  in  it 
no  one  body  united  by  faith  given  to  arms. 
In  the  last  seven  centuries,  from  Saladin  to 
Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  they  have  always 
thrown  up  an  exigent  leader,  silent,  strong 
— a  good  soldier,  capable,  somehow,  of  organ- 
izing fighting  men.  Two  years  ago  next 
May,  Greece  occupied  Smyrna  without  re- 
sistance. France  went  into  Cilicia  a  little 
later  and  occupied  the  region  without  loss. 
England  held  a  scattered  line  from  Baku  to 
Batum.  The  Turkish  Army  had  only  peas- 
ants, willing  to  live  on  nothing  and  keep  on 
fighting.  They  have  forced  a  revision  of 
the  treaty  of  Sevres  and  checked  the  division 
of  Turkey. 

England  is  wisely  retiring  to  ter- 

EAwtlXi  ritory  near  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Mosul  and  the  region  to  Basra 
in  Mesopotamia  is  not  only  easily  defended, 
but  holds  all  the  oil  yet  discovered.  South 
Persia  and  the  Karun  River  can  be  held 
against  any  force  which  has  crossed  the 
sterile  desert  of  central  Persia  or  come 
through  the  mountains  out  of  which  the 
Tigris  breaks  sixty  miles  above  Mosul.  So 
in  Baluchistan  and  the  Northwest  Province 
of  India,  if  invasion  come,  it  will,  exhausted 
by  an  almost  impossible  march,  attack  forces 
whose  base  is  on  the  sea.  England  on  a  large 
scale  is  preparing  another  Torres  Vedras  such 
as  Wellington  defended  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Portugal  and  ended  in  due  time  trium- 
phant in  South  France.  But  this  cannot  in- 
terfere with  the  prospect  that  sheer  tenacious 
Turkish  fighting  will  at  length  leave  a  Mos- 
lem realm  holding  Asia  Minor  and  Kurdi- 
stan, though  it  may  find  itself  as  the  price  of 
assistance  a  vassal  of  the  Moscow  govern- 
ment. By  that  time  the  group  of  men,  "the 
Pashas,"  who  manage  Turkish  affairs,  all  of 
whom  are  on  the  side  of  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha,  openly  or  secretly,  will  be  ready  for 
an  alliance  with  Western  Europe. 


Greece  and  King  Constantine  has  announced 
its  New  that  he  will  keep  the  Greek 
Army  on  the  victorious  march  be- 
gun by  the  policy  of  Venizelos.  Neither  King 
nor  people  can  do  this.  The  Greek  Treasury 
cannot  feed,  supply,  or  pay  the  army  it  has 
in  Smyrna  and  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  While  no  truce  is  announced,  the 
usual   exports  are  crossing  the  Turkish   line 


and  are  shipped  from  Smyrna — not  in  the 
usual  amount,  but  enough  to  give  every  pros- 
pect of  some  peaceful  arrangement  in  the 
near  future.  Greece  voted  as  it  did  to  bring 
its  army  home.  Exactly  the  same  conditions 
and  the  same  public  sentiment  which  para- 
lyzes "vigorous  action"  by  the  English  and 
French  governments  will  act  in  Greece.  Even 
with  its  new  territory  and  the  large  revenue 
that  can  be  drawn  from  Salonica  and  Kavala, 
Greece  cannot  meet  its  civil  budget,  pay  the 
interest  on  its  debt,  and  keep  an  army  in  the 
field.  Our  country  has  loaned  Greece  $41,- 
000,000  on  which  no  interest  has  been  paid 
or  will  be.  A  large  part  of  the  Greek  reve- 
nues—$18,000,000  out  of  $220,000,000  of 
receipts  in  1919 — is  pledged  to  pay  interest 
on  debt  incurred  before  1898.  The  new 
provinces  have  nearly  doubled  the  revenue  of 
the  Greek  exchequer,  but  they  do  not  furnish 
enough  to  meet  this  new  debt  charge  and 
also  spend  about  $105,000,000  on  an  army  in 
the  field.  Called  to  defense,  a  country  can 
fight  without  revenue.  But  a  war  of  inva- 
sion cannot  be  waged  in  this  fashion,  and  a 
Greek  army  in  Smyrna  is  practically  under 
the  orders  of  the  Allied  fleets.  Were  the 
Balkan  States  united,  they  could  occupy  Con- 
stantinople and  Anatolia.  Divided  by  bitter 
enmity,  the  utmost  they  can  do  is  to  keep 
the  peace  and  husband  their  resources.  The 
Greek  Army  will  remain  in  Smyrna  as  long  as 
it  aids  the  Allies  in  reaching  some  perma- 
nent arrangement  with  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment at  Angora,  which  is,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, just  as  anxious  to  keep  the  Moscow 
army  from  entering  Turkey  as  are  the  Allies. 

„  ,     c.         Italy,  under  the  same  iron  neces- 
and         sity,  has  made  a  fair  arrangement 

D'Annunzio  -.it  i  i-*'  t 

with  Jugoslavia  over  riume.  In 
principle  it  follows  the  plan  proposed  by 
President  Wilson.  The  three  points  he  pro- 
posed were  that  Fiume  should  be  a  free  city, 
that  Jugoslavia  should  have  direct  and  un- 
broken access  to  the  Adriatic,  and  that  Italy 
should  have  naval  advantages  in  the  Adriatic 
which  would  protect  its  coast  and  maintain  its 
due  control  of  the  sea.  All  this  has  been 
yielded.  Italy  has  wisely  ceased  to  push  its 
earlier  plan  to  create  a  substantial  suzerainty 
over  the  Balkan  States,  beginning  with  Jugo- 
slavia. By  holding  the  approach  of  this  state 
to  the  Adriatic,  Italy  could  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  its  policy.  By  controlling  Albania, 
trouble  could  always  be  made  for  Greece,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Greek  coast  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Italian  Navy.     Albania,  under  control. 
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wishes  of  the  whole  world  until  ousted  by  troops  from 
his  own  country  in  December  last) 


could  always  be  employed  to  raise  questions 
as  to  the  inferior  of  the  Balkans,  where  the 
boundaries  of  both  Greece  and  Jugoslavia 
meet  the  uncertain  borders  of  Albania,  still 
at  the  tribal  stage  of  development.  Italy  has 
left  Albania  a  larger  share  of  self-rule  than 
was  originally  proposed  when  the  Albanian 
coast  was  in  large  measure  in  Italian  hands. 
Fiume,  an  Italian  city  in  a  Slav  population, 
will  have  all  the  woes,  pains,  and  perils  of 
Danzig.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  made 
Cracow  a  "free  and  independent  city" 
through  a  joint  treaty  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria  in  1815;  but  the  situation  proved 
such  a  nuisance  to  its  trade  and  "the  respec- 
table and  peaceable  inhabitants  of  Cracow" — 
to  quote  the  proclamation  annexing  it  to  Aus- 
tria— that,  in  1846,  Cracow  was  gathered  in 
by  Ferdinand  I,  at  a  time  when  Ferdinand 
and  Metternich  were  remaking  a  number  of 
liberal  boundaries  made  at  Vienna  in  1815 
and  unmade  from  1830  to  1848.  A  Slav 
gate  to  the  Adriatic  has  existed  since  the 
Tenth  Century.  It  is  just  and  indispensable. 
"Free  cities"  had  a  hard  time  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  They  may  do  better  in  the 
Twentieth  Century.  The  settlement  leaves 
unredeemed  the  seizure  of  the  little  kingdom 


of  Montenegro,  for  a  thousand  years  free  and 
independent  in  its  mountains.  It  abandons 
Albanians  north  of  Albania  proper  to  Slav 
yokes  they  abhor.  Moslem  rights  in  Bosnia 
are  still  to  be  dealt  with  on  fairer  lines  than 
have  yet  been  conceded  at  Belgrade,  property 
and  personal  rights  being  concerned. 

The  Cities  imply  a  highly  developed 

Collapse  of    civilization.   They  disappear  with 

New  Austria      •  -r<i      i  i 

it.  .blocks  were  pastured  again 
in  the  Roman  forum  in  the  Eighth  Century 
and  on  countless  city  sites,  great  in  Roman 
days,  flocks  are  still  pastured.  New  Austria 
is  an  extreme  example.  The  treaty  of  St. 
Germain  left  Austria  the  size  of  the  five 
New  England  States,  outside  of  Maine,  and 
with  about  the  same  population.  Half  this 
population  was  in  one  city,  Vienna.  Austria 
has  no  seaboard.  For  the  first  time  in  cen- 
turies, the  use  of  the  Danube  is  restricted, 
rail  communication  is  practically  severed,  and 
a  manufacturing  and  city  territory  was  left 
with  no  local  supply  of  food.  The  state  has 
starved  to  death  and  only  too  many  of  its 
children  with  it.  Austria  was  proclaimed  a 
"Republic"  on  November  12,  1918,  the  first 
child  born  of  the  armistice.  It  has  since  rolled 
in  the  surges  of  starvation  and  violence  like  a 
foundering  ship  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  year  the  last  of  many  governments  has 
turned  over  the  management  of  stricken  Aus- 
tria to  the  Reparation  Commission.  Take 
the  five  States  of  New  England  just  noted, 
shut  them  off  from  the  sea,  put  all  railroad 
connections  in  unfriendly  hands,  and  cut  off 
the  external  food  supply  and  the  7,000,000 
now  in  these  States  would  starve.  This  has 
come  in  New  Austria — worst  for  Vienna,  but 
all  the  land  has  starved  and  the  lands  south 
and  east  are  without  the  clothing  and  other 
goods  Austria  could  give.  In  part — in  small 
part — this  is  due  to  Austrian  policy  which 
controlled  the  tariff  so  as  to  keep  Magyar  and 
Slav  populations  raising  food  and  raw  ma- 
terial and  rendering  development  of  manufac- 
tures difficult,  but  nevertheless  Austria 
starves.  The  Reparation  Commission  can  do 
no  more  than  the  government  of  New  Aus- 
tria, because  the  land  is  hedged  in  with  peo- 
ples who  look  on  Austria  as  sharing  in  the 
oppression  of  the  past  by  Hapsburg  backed  by 
Austria.  The  necessary  and  only  remedy  is 
for  fallible  human  beings  to  cease  trying  to 
be  divine  justice  and  readjust  on  a  new  basis 
what  can  be  done  by  revising  the  treaties  of 
Versailles,  of  St.  Germain,  of  Sevres,  and  of 
Neuilly  with  Germany,  Austria,  Turkey,  and 
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Bulgaria.  Reparation  must  be  made.  France, 
Italy  and  Belgium  must  be  rebuilt.  The 
losses  of  the  Allies  must  be  paid.  But  the 
steps  taken  to  do  this  are  profitable  to  none 
when  they  bring  famine  and  pestilence.  Re- 
vision and  a  longer  term  will  bring  more 
in  the  end. 

„     .     T    .    The    United    States   has   opened 

Russian  Trade      .  ,  -r»         •  i         l 

Here  and       the   path   to   Russian   trade,   but 
Elsewhere      three    obstacles    are    in    the   way 

for  all  concerned.  The  English  Govern- 
ment broke  off  negotiations  for  trade  because 
the  Soviet  Government  at  Moscow  broke 
its  promise  to  cease  paying  for  propaganda, 
urging  rebellion  in  England,  India,  and  else- 
where. This  country  is  expelling  Martens, 
the  Soviet  envoy,  and  he  has  cancelled  orders, 
he  says,  reaching  $50,000,000,  made  or  to 
be  made.  Trade  with  an  enemy  country  is 
always  difficult  and  the  present  Russian 
Government  prefers  hostile  attack  on  other 
governments  to  trade.  The  second  obstacle 
is  payment.  Russia  has  no  currency  or  credit 
in  which  payment  can  be  made.  Barter  is 
left.  In  dealing  with  Rumania,  Mr.  Schwab 
has  agreed  to  exchange  so  many  locomotives 
for  so  many  tons  of  oil.  This  is  not  easy 
with  Russia  because  of  a  third  obstacle.  The 
Soviet  Government  has  abolished  property 
and  part  of  the  property  was  mortgaged  to 
foreigners.  As  Sir  R.  Home,  President  of 
the  English  Board  of  Trade,  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  English  Govern- 
ment could  not  prevent  the  English  holder 
of  such  a  mortgage  from  levying  on  mort- 
gaged property  that  had  been  confiscated. 
In  a  shipment  of  confiscated  timber,  an  Eng- 
lish court  awarded  it  to  the  first  owner.  It 
is  a  familiar  legal  principle  that  title  to  prop- 
erty crosses  every  boundary  line  and  stolen 
property  can  be  recovered  in  any  court  any- 
where. Russian  confiscation  is  good  for 
Russia,  but  it  can  be  challenged  elsewhere, 
if  earmarked  by  a  legal  claim.  No  one  will- 
ingly buys  a  lawsuit.  Russia  needs  the  world 
and  the  world  needs  Russia ;  but  the  same 
right  to  confiscate  leaves  a  right  for  other 
lands  to  decide  whether  the  confiscated 
property  belongs  in  law  to  someone  outside 
of  the  Russian  jurisdiction.  The  food  Rus- 
sia once  exported  is  no  longer  produced. 
So  with  farm  products,  hemp,  flax,  wool, 
meat,  and  many  others  Russia  was  the  chief 
source  of  supply.  These  do  not  seem  to  be 
offered.  Oil,  Russia  needs  at  home.  Little 
is  left  to  offer  except  past  possessions  and 
against  these,  mortgages  lie  in  bonds  issued. 


Turkey  sanctions  polygamy.  So  does  France 
in  Algeria.  The  United  States  excludes 
polygamists  as  criminals.  Both  countries  are 
within  their  rights.  Travel  and  trade  are 
difficult  across  frontiers  with  opposing  moral 
systems.  The  Russian  Government  must 
cease  enemy  acts  and  discriminate  mort- 
gaged property  from  property  not  pledged  to 
meet  any  particular  debt  of  the  Russia  of 
the  past  before  trade  can  begin  even  by  bar- 
ter and  a  currency  swollen  each  week  is  no 
basis   for   trade. 

secretary  Colby  In  this  Western  Hemisphere  the 
Visits        outstanding  event  of  international 

South  America    •  ,     .  .  ,  . 

interest  and  importance,  within 
recent  months,  has  been  the  visit  of  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  South  America.  Mr.  Bain- 
bridge  Colby  began  his  mission  of  courtesy 
and  good-will  on  December  3,  conveyed  by 
the  battleship  Florida.  Representing  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  he  made  official  visits  to  the 
Presidents  and  peoples  of  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
and  Argentina,  and  began  the  return  voyage 
on  January  3.  Pressing  duties  at  home 
made  it  impossible  for  the  Secretary  to  ar- 
range a  more  extended  visit  among  our  South 
American  neighbors.  Mr.  Colby's  reception 
everywhere  recalled  the  ovation  accorded  to 
one  of  his  distinguished  predecessors,  Elihu 
Root,  who,  in  1906,  paved  the  way  for  all 
Secretaries  of  State  who  might  wish  to  fol- 
low. A  courteous  and  friendly  reception  to  a 
visiting  diplomat  might  well  be  expected  from 
any  Latin-American  country,  such  is  their 
reputation  for  hospitality.  But  Mr.  Colby 
expressed  himself  as  overwhelmed  by  the  em- 
phatic manifestations  of  cordiality  and  good- 
will which  greeted  him  on  all  sides.  One  who 
wished  to  might  perhaps  have  found  indica- 
tions that  the  people  of  Brazil  were  more 
demonstrative  in  their  welcome  than  those  of 
Argentina,  or  he  might  more  easily  prove  that 
the  Uruguayans  surpassed  all  previous  stand- 
ards. Yet  everywhere  the  mission  was  highly 
successful. 

...     .     ,.      It   is  eminently  proper   that   the 

Understanding  -      ^       r 

Our  people    and    Government   or    the 

United  States  should  not  neglect 
obvious  opportunities  to  maintain  a  position 
of  understanding — rather  than  of  mere  good- 
will— among  all  the  republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  During  the  past  six  years,  since 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  it  has  been 
comparatively  easy  for  those  who  would  do 
us  harm  to  sow  seeds  of  jealousy  in  parts  of 
Latin  America.     Those  who  planted  selected 
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(Now  in  Cuba,  helping  to  solve  complicated  political  and 
industrial  situations) 

their  soil  and  nurtured  its  small  yield  with 
fiendish  shrewdness.  Meanwhile  the  great 
republics  to  the  south  of  us  have  grown  rap- 
idly in  influence  and  usefulness  since  they  first 
stepped  out  of  their  own  continent  and  sought 
to  mediate  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  between  Huerta  and  Wilson,  in  1914. 
Their  position  during  the  later  years  of  the 
World  War  was  such  as  to  command  respect 
and  to  exert  no  slight  influence  on  the  ulti- 
mate result.  The  smaller  nations  of  South 
and  Central  America  still  refer  to  the  United 
States  as  the  big  brother  among  Western 
Hemisphere  republics,  but  the  larger  nations 
have  a  new  appreciation  of  their  own  impor- 
tance. An  indication  of  this  was  the  with- 
drawal of  Argentina's  delegation  from  the 
sessions  of  the  League  of  Nations  Assembly, 
after  an  attempt  to  force  certain  changes  in 
fundamental  matters.  The  United  States  was 
not  participating  in  the  Assembly's  delibera- 
tions, and  it  is  useless  to  speculate  regarding 
what  our  attitude  might  have  been. 


Our  most  intimate  relations  are, 
of  course,  with  the  people  of 
Cuba,  whom  we  helped  to  gain 
membership  in  the  family  of  nations  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.     A  portion  of  the 


Cuba's 

Election 

Tangle 


Cuban  electorate — the  Liberal  party — last 
month  appealed  to  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington to  help  straighten  out  a  tangle  result- 
ing from  the  Presidential  election  held  on 
November  1.  On  the  face  of  the  returns, 
Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas,  Coalition  candidate,  was 
chosen  President  over  Jose  Miguel  Gomez, 
Liberal.  But  there  were  many  close  districts 
where  appeal  was  made  to  the  courts.  Two 
months  had  passed  without  decision  of  such 
contests,  and  the  Liberals  were  freely  charg- 
ing that  President  Menocal  and  his  party 
could  not  be  trusted  to  supervise  the  necessary 
by-elections.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Cuba's  new  election  law  had  been  drafted 
by  Major-General  Enoch  Crowder,  of  our 
own  Army,  a  year  or  so  ago.  President  Wil- 
son acted  promptly  and  directed  General 
Crowder  to  proceed  to  Havana  and  confer 
with  President  Menocal  as  to  the  best  means 
for  remedying  the  situation.  Within  a  week 
General  Crowder  issued  a  statement  which 
indicated  that  real  progress  had  been  made. 
The  terms  of  newly  elected  provincial  offi- 
cials should  begin  on  February  24,  Congress- 
men-elect should  take  their  seats  on  April  4, 
and  the  new  President  should  be  inaugurated 
on  May  20.  But  ten  weeks  had  passed  since 
the  election,  and  the  tangle  was  growing 
worse.  There  has  been  undue  tendency  in 
some  quarters  to  look  upon  the  Crowder  mis- 
sion as  a  prelude  to  actual  intervention. 

a  Bad        1^e    P0!^03!    situation    reacted 
Financial      unfavorably  upon  an  already  em- 

Situation         L  '  r  '    1  J*..*  A 

barrassing  financial  condition.  A 
sharp  and  unexpected  drop  in  the  price  of 
raw  sugar — which  is  Cuba's  principal  com- 
modity— had  upset  the  whole  business  struc- 
ture of  the  island.  Not  only  planters,  but 
banking  houses  as  well,  faced  ruin.  As  a 
stop-gap  the  Government  at  Havana  declared 
a  moratorium  on  October  10,  and  it  has  not 
been  necessary  since  that  day  for  anyone  to 
pay  his  debts.  It  is  now  proposed,  in  the 
Cuban  Congress,  that  commercial  obligations 
shall  be  payable  in  four  installments  extend- 
ing to  the  end  of  April,,  and  that  bank  with- 
drawals be  similarly  controlled  until  June. 
The  situation  was,  and  still  is,  undoubtedly 
serious;  but  the  remedies  adopted  have  oper- 
ated with  undue  harshness  against  creditors 
in  the  United  States,  who  cannot  collect 
moneys  due  them  in  Cuba  and  yet  have  no 
moratorium  to  enable  them  to  postpone  settle- 
ment of  their  own  obligations.  General 
Crowder  has  also  been  advising  Cuban  offi- 
cials in  this  financial  crisis. 


(c)  Harris  &  Ewing 

A  VIEW  OF  THE   EAST   FRONT   OF   THE   CAPITOL   AT   WASHINGTON,  WHERE   WARREN    G.   HARDING    WILL   BE 
INAUGURATED  TWENTY-NINTH  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  MARCH  4 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


(From  December  15,   1920,  to  January  16,  1921) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

December  15. — In  the  Senate,  the  agricultural 
cooperative  bill  is  passed  by  viva  voce  vote 
through  the  insistence  of  Southern-Western 
Senators. 

December  16. — In  the  Senate,  the  anti-strike 
bill,  prohibiting  strikes  on  railroads,  is  passed 
without  warning  and  without  a  record  vote. 

December  17. — In  the  House,  a  Republican 
caucus  votes  106  to  61  to  reapportion  member- 
ship and  increase  seats  from  435  to  483,  giving 
one  representative  for  every  219,000  of  popula- 
tion, compared  to  211,000  as  at  present. 

December  18. — In  the  House,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion reviving  the  War  Finance  Corporation  is 
passed,  212  to  61 ;  but  amendments  exclude 
recommendations  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  for  "public  protection  of 
maternity  and  infancy"  is  passed  without  a  record 
vote. 

.     December   20. — The   Senate    Committee   on   Re- 
construction  hears   testimony   on  coal    profits. 

December  23. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance hears  Secretary  Houston  urge  utmost  econ- 
omy to  reduce  deficits  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  House,  the  Pension  bill  is  passed,  appro- 
priating $265,000,000;  it  includes  $21,145  for  de- 
pendents of  veterans  of  the  War  of  1812,  and 
$36,734  for  World  War  veterans. 

December  29. — The  House  Census  Committee 
hears  negroes  testify  that  in  Southern  States  their 
race  is  illegally  prevented   from  voting. 

January  3. — In  the  Senate,  by  vote  of  53  to  5, 
the  joint  resolution  reviving  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  to  aid  farmers  is  passed  over  the 
President's  veto  based  on  Secretary  Houston's 
opposition  to  the  measure. 


January  4. — The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee hears  general  endorsement  of  the  Jones- 
Miller  Narcotic  bill,  piohibiting  exportation  and 
limiting   importation    of   opiates. 

In  the  House,  the  War  Finance  resolution  is 
passed  over  presidential  veto  by  250  to  66  votes, 
the  measure  becoming  effective. 

January  5. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Recon- 
struction learns  that  the  War  Department  bought 
coal  during  the  war  at  $9  a  ton,  with  200  per 
cent,  profit  to  the  sellers. 

January  6. — In  the  House,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  begins  hearings  on  a  general  tariff 
bill. 

The  House  Census  Committee  votes  10  to  4 
to  raise  membership  to  483,  recommending  a  per- 
manent limit  of  500  members  of  the  house. 

January  7. — In  the  House,  the  Sundry  Civil 
bill  of  $383,271,291  is  passed,  making  provision 
for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

January  10. — The  Senate  Immigration  Com- 
mittee is  informed  by  labor  leaders  that  in  141 
cities  1,8}9,272  men  are  unemployed,  and  that 
present  immigration  should  be  controlled  to  pro- 
tect American  workmen  the  same  as  the  tariff 
protects   products   of   their    skill. 

January  11. — The  House  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee hears  Secretaries  Daniels  and  Davis  give 
their  views  on  international  disarmament. 

January  12. — The  House  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee receives  official  data  from  Secretary 
Daniels  on  the  relative  standing  of  the  navies 
of  Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Calder  (Rep.,  N.  V.),  chair- 
man of  an  investigating  committee,  offers  a  bill 
for   control    of   the  coal    mining   industry. 

January  14. — In  the  Senate,  by  vote  of  34  to  28, 
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the   regular   army   is   reduced   to    150,000   enlisted 
men. 

January  15. — The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
votes  to  report  the  Fordney  Tariff  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate  with   ten    broadening   amendments. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

December  15. — President  Grace  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company  is  examined  by  the  New  York 
legislative  housing  committee  regarding  an 
alleged  policy  not  to  sell  fabricated  steel  to  build- 
ing companies  operating  union  shops. 

Commissioner  Caminetti  reports  an  increase 
of  13  per  cent,  in  Japanese  immigration  during 
1920. 

December  17.— Upon  a  plea  of  guilty,  sixteen 
individuals  and  fourteen  corporations  in  the  New 
York  Cut  Stone  Contractors'  Association  are  fined 
$80,000    on    indictments    for    stifling    competition. 

December  20. — In  New  York,  fifty-two  members 
of  the  Master  Plumbers  Association  are  indicted 
for  violating  the   State   anti-trust  law. 

Crimes  in  New  York  become  so  numerous  that 
Police  Commissioner  Enright  asks  for  769  more 
men ;  he  is  strongly  criticised  for  his  methods. 

December  21. — New  York  stone  mason  and 
roofing  contractors  agree  to  reform,  disband 
building  rings,   and   resume   competition. 

At  Manila,  seventy  members  of  the  Philippine 
Constabulary  plead  guilty  of  sedition  in  recent 
rioting  with  the  city  police. 

December  23. — The  New  York  legislative  hous- 
ing investigation  unearths  indications  of  a  paint 
trust  of  four  firms,  capitalized  at  $300,000,000,  con- 
trolling 95  per  cent,  of  the  country's  white  lead 
and  most  of  the  linseed  oil. 

December  28. — Governor  Edwards  of  New 
Jersey  holds  a  crime  conference  of  State  officials, 
at  which  the  New  York  police  department  repre- 
sentative makes  recommendations,  including  a 
federal   crime    bureau. 

Prohibition    agents    raid    Hurley,    Wis.,    a    lum- 
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president  wilson's  new  home 

(Which  was  recently  purchased  from  Henry  P.  Fair- 
banks. It  is  at  2340  S  Street,  N.  W„  in  a  beautiful  section 
of  the  Capital.  Here,  it  is  reported,  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent will   write  some  volumes   on   recent  world  history) 


ber  camp  town,  arrest  fifty-seven  persons,  and 
seize  two  truckloads  of  liquor.  ...  At  New 
York,  forty-seven  prohibition  agents  are  dismissed 
in  a  reorganization  of  the  department. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  author- 
izes the  American  Railway  Express  Company  to 
enter  contracts  supplanting  the  several  agree- 
ments by  constituent  companies  with  the  railroads. 

December  29. — The  federal  grand  jury  at  New 
York  indicts  members  of  the  "building  ring"  as 
a  result  of  the  State  legislative  committee's  hous- 
ing investigation. 

Secret  service  men  reveal  a  $100,000,000  plot 
in  the  New  York  district  for  releasing  whiskey 
on    forged    permits,    and    arrest   the    leaders. 

President  Wilson  vetoes  a  bill  extending  for 
another  year  immunity  to  railroads  from  the  in- 
terlocking-directorate  provisions  of  the  Clayton 
act;  he  says  it  has  been  in  abeyance  for  six  years, 
and  should  now  be   enforced. 

Testimony  in  the  New  York  housing  investiga- 
tion indicates  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  was  responsible  for  placing  Brindell  in 
power  as  chairman  of  the  New  York  Building 
Trades  Council,  thus  giving  him  opportunity  to 
carry  on  his  graft  system. 

January  1. — Governor  Miller,  inaugurated  at 
Albany,  New  York,  makes  a  most  impressive  and 
thoughtful  plea  for  State  economy  and  reorgani- 
zation. 

January  3. — The  Supreme  Court  declares  ille- 
gal the  so-called  "secondary  boycott"  by  labor 
unions,    in   the   Duplex  Printing   Press   case. 

President  Wilson  vetoes  the  Congressional  joint 
resolution  reviving  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers  (the  measure  being 
later  repassed  over  the  veto). 

January  4. — Attorney-General  Palmer  desig- 
nates two  federal  prosecutors  to  give  aid  in  the 
New   York   legislative   housing   investigation. 

North  Dakota  Independents  elect  a  Speaker  by 
58  to  53  votes,  against  Non-Partisan  League  op- 
position. 

January  5. — Governor  Miller,  of  New  York, 
sends  a  message  ranking  high  in  statecraft;  Sen- 
ator Robinson  introduces  a  resolution  to  investi- 
gate the  Hylan-Tammany  administration  of  New 
York  City/ 

January  10. — Mr.  Harding  is  officially  chosen 
by  the  Electoral  College  as  President;  he  writes 
to  Washington  requesting  a  simple  inaugural  as 
an  example  of  economy. 

January  13. — A  police  captain  in  New  York 
City  is  indicted  for  grafting  on  evidence  pre- 
sented by  ex-Gov.  Charles  S.  Whitman,  who  is 
investigating  the  city  administration  as  a  special 
assistant  District-Attorney. 

January  15. — In  New  York,  Mr.  Whitman  sub- 
poenas Mayor  Hylan  and  Police  Commissioner 
Enright,  following  their  refusal  to  aid  his  inves- 
tigation. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

December  15. — Czechoslovakia,  upon  the  call- 
ing of  a  general  strike  by  Communists  at  Prague, 
the  capital,  establishes  military  rule  and  stops 
the  trouble. 

December  16. — The  House  of  Commons  accepts 
amendments  of  the  Upper  House  to  the  Irish 
Home  Rule  bill   as  to  Senates  for  the  North  and 
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South,  but  cuts  in  half  the  six-year  period  for  al- 
teration of  voting  qualifications. 

Edmund  Schulthess,  Swiss  Vice-President,  is 
elected  President  for  1921,  by  136  of  165  votes 
in  the  Parliament. 

December  17. — The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties votes  confidence  in  the  Government,  489  to 
69,  following  the  resignation  of  Andre  Lefevre 
from  the  War  Ministry,  over  the  army  reorgani- 
zation bill. 

The  German  Disarmament  Commission  orders 
a  house-to-house  search  for  firearms,  the  period 
for  voluntary  surrender  having  expired. 

December  19. — King  Constantine  arrives  in 
Athens,  where  his  triumphal  entry  is  cheered  by 
thousands. 

December  21. — King  George  speaks  on  Ireland 
and  other  matters  as  Parliament  is  prorogued. 

In  Chile,  President  Don  Arturo  Alessandri  is 
inaugurated. 

The  Dutch  Chamber  votes  a  credit  for  perma- 
nent diplomatic   representation    at   the   Vatican. 

December  24. — The  Republic  of  Georgia,  in  the 
Caucasus,  expels  the  Russian  Soviet  representa- 
tive at  Kutais  and  makes  extensive  raids  on  So- 
cialist clubs. 

December  27. — The  city  of  Fiume,  long  held  by 
the  Italian  patriot  D'Annunzio  in  defiance  of  in- 
ternational settlements,  is  bombarded  from  land 
and  sea  by  Italian   regulars. 

December  28. — The  British  Labor  Commission 
makes  a  final  report  on  the  situation  in  Ireland, 
condemning  the  Government  and  declaring  that 
"final  solution  .  .  .  will  not  be  found  in  a  policy 
of  violence  and  vengeance;  it  will  have  to  be 
found  along  the  lines  of  conciliation  and  consent, 
by  a  more  enlightened  method  of  negotiation." 

December  29. — The  Parliamentary  Labor  Party 
in  London  resolves  that  the  British  Government 
should  withdraw  all  armed  forces  from  Ireland, 
make  each  locality  responsible  for  maintaining 
order,  and  allow  proportional  elections  for  an 
assembly  to  build  an  Irish  constitution  safeguard- 
ing Britain. 

December  31. — Diego  Manuel  Chamorro  is  in- 
augurated president  of  Nicaragua;  he  was  elected 
October   3. 

January  2. — Irishmen  are  ordered  to  abandon 
neutrality  between  British  and  Irish  armed  forces, 
and  to  post  upon  their  doors  lists  of  inmates  of 
their  dwellings,  on  penalty  of  punishment  to  per- 
son  and   property. 

Gabrielle  D'Annunzio  retires  as  head  of  the 
"Regency  of  Quarnero,"   at  Fiume. 

January  4. — The  four  additional  Irish  coun- 
ties of  Clare,  Waterford,  Wexford  and  Kilkenny 
are   placed    under   martial    law   by   the   British. 

January  6. — Lord  Reading  is  appointed  Vice- 
roy of  India. 

January  7. — British  Columbia's  legislature  is 
the  first  to  elect  a  woman  as  Speaker  of  the  As- 
sembly; she  is  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Smith  of  Van- 
couver. 

Norwich,  England,  under  threat  of  "direct  ac- 
tion," doubles  the  tax  rate  to  feed  unemployed 
under  the  poor  laws. 

January  9. — French  senatorial  elections  result 
as  follows:  Conservatives  3,  Republicans  39, 
Radicals  and  Radical  Socialists  43,  Republican 
Socialists    11;    ex-President   Deschanel    is   elected. 
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GILBERT    K.    CHESTERTON 

(From  a  photograph  taken  upon  the  famous  English 
author's  arrival  at  New  York  on  a  lecture  tour  through- 
out the  United  States) 

January  10. — Eamon  de  Valera  denies  state- 
ments contained  in  the  British  white  book  on 
Irish-German  plotting;  Mr.  de  Valera  is  now  in 
Ireland   after  a   clandestine   trip   from  America. 

January  11. — In  British  India,  near  Allahabad, 
troops  have  to  be  called  from  Lucknow  to  quell 
native  peasants,  rioting  over  the  system  of  land 
tenure    and    extortion   said   to   prevail. 

January  12. — The  French  Cabinet  under  Pre- 
mier Leygues  falls,  charged  with  weakness  on 
Germany  indemnity  issues,  by  vote  of  463  to  125. 

January  13. — The  British  Coalition  candidate 
is  defeated  in  the  Dover  elections,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Poison  is  the  new  M.  P. 

In  India,  at  Madras,  the  first  Council  under 
the  Montagu  reform  bill  is  inaugurated  by  the 
Duke  of  Connaught. 

January  14. — Raoul  Peret,  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  is  selected  to  form  the  new 
French  Cabinet,  but  fails. 

January  15. — The  Portuguese  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance reports  a  budget  deficit  of  265,000,000 
escudos  (about  $132,500,000)  in  estimates  for 
1921-22. 

January  16. — Aristide  Briand  presents  a  Cabi- 
net slate  for  the  approval  of  President  Millerand, 
who  seeks  to  avoid  international  complications 
that  might  arise  from  an  appointment  of  Ray- 
mond Poincare,  the  political   favorite. 
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THE    NAVY'S   FREE  BALLOON,   A-5598 

(Which  was  lost  in  December  in  the  Canadian  wilder- 
ness after  a  24-hour  flight  of  820  miles.  The  gas  content 
of  this  balloon  was  35,000  cubic  feet) 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

December  15. — The  League  of  Nations  Assem- 
bly elects  China  to  succeed  Greece  on  the  Coun- 
cil ;  Spain,  Brazil  and  Belgium  are  reelected.  .  .  . 
Austria  is  admitted  to  membership  in  the  League. 

December  16. — The  League  Assembly  sub-com- 
mittee on  mandates  reports  inability  to  obtain 
from  the  Council  any  drafts  of  Class  B  or  C  man- 
dates under  the  Versailles  treaty,  and  that  it  could 
only  obtain  drafts  of  Class  A  mandates  under 
the  Turkish  treaty  on  a  pledge  of  secrecy. 

Ludwig  C.  A.  K.  Martens,  representing  Soviet 
Russia,  is  ordered  deported  from  the  United 
States. 

The  second  Brussels  financial  conference  opens 
with  a  statement  by  Herr  Schroeder  of  the  Fi- 
nance Department  regarding  German  conditions; 
Herr  Havenstein  discusses  Germany's  economic 
future. 

December  17. — The  Italian  Senate  ratifies  the 
Treaty  of  Rapallo  (settling,  the  Fiume  question), 
voting  262  for  and  22  against. 

The  League  Assembly  admits  Albania  to  mem- 
bership. 

The  League  Council  publishes  Class  C  man- 
dates for  German  colonies  under  South  Africa 
and  Australia. 

December  18. — The  first  session  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  at  Geneva,  comes  to  an 
end. 

December     21. — The     American     Secretary     of 


State,    Mr.    Colby,    arrives    at     Rio     de     Janiero, 
Brazil,  where  he  is  cordially  received. 

December  27. — The  Vatican's  official  records 
show  diplomatic  representation  by  twenty-six  na- 
tions at  the  Holy  See — a  gain  of  twelve  over 
1914. 

December  28. — Secretary  Colby  arrives  at  Mon- 
tevideo,   Uruguay,    and   is  warmly   entertained. 

The  German  government  protests  the  demand 
of  the  Allied  Control  Commission  that  forts  on 
the  eastern  and  southern  frontiers  be  dismantled. 

December  31. — The  Council  of  Ambassadors 
decides  to  unite  Western  Hungary  to  Austria  in 
March. 

January  1. — The  Turkish  Government  at  Con- 
stantinople is  permitted  to  use  400,000  gold  pounds 
in  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  for  its  treasury, 
under  Allied  supervision. 

Secretary  Colby  arrives  at  Buenos  Aires,  Ar- 
gentina, where  he  visits  President  Irigoyen  and 
is  cordially  welcomed. 

January  3. — Germany's  reply  to  the  French  dis- 
armament note  of  December  31  states  fulfillment 
of  treaty  terms  to  the  letter  has  proved  impos- 
sible, but  that  she  has  "done  her  best  in  all  loy- 
alty" to  comply  by  handing  over  50,000  cannon, 
5,000,000  rifles,  60,000  machine  guns,  and  20,000 
bomb-throwers. 

General  Enoch  Crowder  is  sent  to  Cuba  by 
President  Wilson  to  help  straighten  out  the  presi- 
dential election  tangle. 

January  7. — France  invites  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  a  conference  of  Allied  Premiers 
at  Paris  on  January  19,  over  Germany's  failure 
to  fulfill  the  Spa  agreement. 

January  8. — Mr.  Walker  D.  Hines,  as  Ameri- 
can arbitrator,  assigns  13^2  per  cent,  of  Ger- 
many's Rhine  fleet  (253,000  tons)  of  barges  and 
tugs  to  France. 

Lieut.  Warren  H.  Langdon,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  is  shot  in  Vladivostok  by  a  Japanese 
sentry;   Japanese   officials   show   grave   concern. 

January  9. — The  colors  of  the  only  British  regi- 
ment ever  recruited  in  the  United  States,  the 
Royal  American  Regiment,  are  returned  by 
Britain  and  hung  in  the  chapel  at  Governors 
Island,  New  York. 

January  10. — Dr.  Gastoa  da  Cunha,  Brazilian 
Ambassador  to  France,  is  officially  designated 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

January  11. — Ambassador  Wallace  withdraws 
from  the  Allied  Council  of  Ambassadors  at  Paris, 
where  he  is  stationed,  severing  American  partici- 
pation in  European  councils. 

January  15. — Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  British 
Ambassador  to  Washington,  is  recalled  for  a 
conference  with  Premier  Lloyd  George  and  the 
Secretary  for   Foreign   Affairs,   Earl    Curzon. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

December  15. — Independent  steel  companies  re- 
duce  wages   25    per   cent. 

December  16. — A  million  men  are  reported  un- 
employed in  England. 

December  17. — In  Argentina,  150  persons  are 
killed  by  an  earthquake  in  Mendoza  province. 

December  21. — The  tercentenary  of  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  is  formally  observed  at  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 
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December  23. — New  York  City  school  principals 
report  an  increase  of  30,940  pupils  on  "part  time," 
with  a  total  part-time  enrollment  of  82,354. 

December  25. — Belgian  exports  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1920  are  six  times  larger  than  the  1919 
period;  Germany  jumps  from  1,200,000,000  marks 
for  the  first  five  months  of  1919  to  23,000,000,000 
for  same  period,  1920;  other  European  countries 
show  marked  improvement. 

January  2. — The  United  States  Navy  balloon 
A~55q8,  which  sailed  from  Rockaway,  N.  Y.,  on 
•  December  13,  is  reported  landed  wrecked,  with 
aviators  safe,  at  Moose  Factory,  Ontario,  a  fur- 
trading  post  on  James  Bay,  Canada. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  notes  a  decline  of 
prices  in  December  of  %J/2  per  cent.,  to  190  per 
cent,  of  1913  level. 

January  3. — The  capitol  at  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
is  destroyed  by  fire  and  priceless  records  are  lost. 

Rochester  clothing  factories  reopen,  with  11,000 
back  at  work;  Ford  automobile  plants  close  at 
Detroit  and  other  points;  cotton  mills  in  the  South 
reduce  wages,  and  many  plants  work  on  part  time. 

January  4. — The  Lexington  loose-leaf  tobacco 
market  closes  suddenly;  prices  are  low;  planters 
haul    their   produce   back    to   their   farms. 

January  5. — France,  as  a  result  of  Germany's 
coal  deliveries,  has  from  twelve  to  fifteen  mil- 
lion tons  in  reserve. 

January  6. — Two  Japanese  families  arriving  at 
Harlingen,  Texas,  to  farm  property  bought  by 
them,  are  ordered  out  of  town  by  citizens. 

January  10. — In  a  small  fire  in  the  Commerce 
Building  at  Washington,  D.  C,  original  census 
records  are  irreparably  damaged  by  water;  the 
records   for   1920   are   intact. 

Textile  workers'  wages  are  reduced  22^2  per 
cent,  in  New  England;  Reading  Iron  reduces  pay 
20  per  cent.;  other  firms  cut  wages  25  per  cent. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  reports 
that  December  business  was  873,359  tons  less  than 
November,  1920. 

January  11. — The  three  naval  airmen  whose 
balloon  adventure  thrilled  the  world  for  over  a 
week  "come  out"  of  the  wilderness  at  Mattice, 
Ontario,  Canada,  safe  and  well. 

January  12. — In  New  York  City,  176  women 
shoplifters  are  arraigned;  98  well-dressed  women 
plead   guilty. 

January  14. — Federal  troops  begin  to  with- 
draw from  the  Mingo  County  mine  fields  in  West 
Virginia. 

OBITUARY 

December  15. — Gen.  Benjamin  Hill,  Mexican 
Secretary  of  War. 

December  20. — Right  Rev.  Charles  Sumner 
Burch,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  New  York,  65.  .  .  .  John  Brinckerhof  Jack- 
son, diplomatist,  58. 

December  23. — George  Herbert  Perris,  noted 
British  journalist,   53. 

December  29. — Alexander  Julian  Hemphill,  of 
New  York,  well-known  banking  executive  and 
war  worker,  64.  .  .  .  Judge  Warren  Miller, 
noted  West  Virginia  jurist  and  ex-member  of 
Congress,   75. 
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THE    LATE    BISHOP    CHARLES    SUMNER    BURCH 

(He  was  elected  Bishop  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal 
Diocese  of  New  York  in  September,  1919.  His  birth- 
place was  Pinckney,  Mich.,  and  he  was  born  on  June  30, 
1855.  He  was  a  journalist  at  Chicago  and  Grand  Rapids 
until   the   age  of  fifty,   when   he  was  ordained   a    priest) 

December  30. — Rear  Admiral  Luther  Guiteau 
Billings,   U.  S.  N.,  retired,  78. 

January  1. — Dr.  Theobald  Theodore  Frederic 
Alfred  von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  German  Chancel- 
lor in  the  war  period,  64.  .  .  .  Miss  Mary  Mac- 
Arthur,  prominent  as  British  women's  labor 
leader,  41. 

January  2. — Lewis  Van  Syckle  Fitz  Randolph, 
former  president  of  the  Consolidated  Stock  Ex- 
change in  New  York,  82.  .  .  .  Sir  Frank  Brillie, 
Canadian  war  worker  and  business  leader. 

January  3. — Ex-Governor  Owen  Vincent  Coffin, 
of    Middletown,    Conn.,    84. 

January  4. — Dr.  William  Robinson,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,   inventor,   80. 

January  5. — Henry  Reese  Hoyt,  noted  New 
York  lawyer,   59. 

January  7. — James  G.  Scripps,  newspaper  syn- 
dicate manager,  33. 

January  8. — Edgar  Page  Stites,  well-known 
hymn  writer,  85.  .  .  .  Dr.  Robert  Jared  Bliss 
Howard,   noted   Canadian   medical    authority. 

January  11. — Joseph  Miles  Hanson,  widely 
known  social  worker,  53. 

January  13. — Henry  Reinhardt,  noted  art 
dealer,  62.  .  .  .  Adm.  Goro  Ijuin,  Japanese  High 
Military  Councilor   since    1914,    68. 
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ONE  STRIKE  THAT  WOULD  HAVE  PUBLIC  APPROVAL— From  the  News  (Chicago,   111.) 


THE    MOST   PEACEFUL    NATION    IN    THE    WORLD 
From  the  Spokesman-Review   (Spokane,  Wash.) 
[It  is,  of  course,  the  taxpayer  who  turns  the  wheel. 
For  the  current  fiscal  year,  our  Army  and  Navy  will 
cost  $800,000,000] 
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DISARMAMENT  MEANS  BAD  NEWS  FOR  THE  WAR  GOD» 
From  the  Chronicle   (San  Francisco,  Cal.) 
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THEY'RE  OFF!— From  the  Star   (London) 
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'STHE  SPIRIT  IS  WILLING— BUT!"— From  the  Knickerbocker  Press   (Albany,  N.  Y.) 
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SHALL  BRITAIN   "GO   UNDER"? 

From  the  Chronicle   (Manchester,  England) 


THE  STUMBLING  BLOCK  IN  THE   PATHWAY  TO  PEACE 
From  the  Dec   (Sacramento,  Cal.) 
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THE    INTOLERABLE   BURDEN 
From  the  World   (New  York) 


stop! 

From  the  Evening   World  (New  York) 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES.  SUPPORTED  BY  ITALY,  INTRODUCE  A  PROPOSAL  FOR  DISARMAMENT 

From  II  Travaso   (Rome,  Italy) 
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EUROPE  AND  ASIA   DISCUSS   DISARMAMENT 
From  the  Tribune   (Sioux  City,   la.) 


NOT  EVEN   A   CLOUD  IN    SIGHT 

From  the  Star   (Montreal,  Canada) 
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A   CANADIAN   VIEW  OF  PRESENT-DAY   MILITARISM 

Peace  (alarmed):   "Oh,   Samuel!     Surely  after  helping 
to  pull  him  out  for  me  you  will  not  push  him  in  again." 

[The  world  is  awaiting  the  action   of  America  on  the 
question   of  the  limitation   of   armaments] 

From  the  Star   (Montreal,   Canada) 


SHALL    WE    LET    THIS    CREATURE    GO   AROUND   THE 

WORLD  AGAIN? 

From  the  News   (Dayton,   Ohio) 
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IS    MILITARISM   AGAIN   RAMPANT? 
From   Notcnkraker    (Amsterdam,    Holland) 


THE    NEIGHBORS    DROP   IN    TO   TALK    IT   OVKR   WITH 
MR.    HARDING   OUT   AT    MARION 

From  the  Plain    Dealer   (Cleveland,   Ohio) 
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TRYING    TO    GET    A    PEEK 
From   the  Rocky  Mountain  News    (Denver,   Colorado) 

NEXT  to  the  discussion  over  disarma- 
ment— which  forms  the  theme  of  four 
pages  preceding  this — the  cartoonists  have 
concerned  themselves  mostly  with  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's cabinet  and  the  coming  inauguration. 


CABINET    SIZE 
From  the  Times   (Los  Angeles,  Cal.) 
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THE   PRESIDENT-ELECT   ARRIVES   FOR   THE 

INAUGURATION 

From  the  Knickerbocker  Press  (Albany,  N,  Y.) 
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CONGRESSMAN   TINKER   AND    HIS    CLOCK 
From  Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn.  (Cleveland,  Ohio) 
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TO   KEEP  THINGS    MOVING 
From  the  Telegram  (Portland,  Ore.) 


A   GOING    CONCERN 
From  the  News  (Detroit,  Mich.) 


A    LITTLE   FRACAS    IN    CUBA 
From  the  Knickerbocker  Press   (Albany,  X.  Y.) 


Even  a  business  depression  has  its  humor- 
ous phases,  as  will  be  seen  in  some  cartoons 
grouped  on  this  page.  When  a  cartoon  con- 
veys a  message  it  ceases  to  be  merely  comic. 
The  Cuban  incident,  pictured  above,  is  dis- 
cussed in  editorial  paragraphs  on  page   134. 


GOING    UP   AND   COMING   DOWN 
From  Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn.   (Cleveland,   Ohio) 
Feb.— 3 


THE   NEW   CRADLE    SONG 
From  the  News   (Dallas,  Texas) 


DISARMAMENT  AND  EUROPE 

BY   FRANK    H.    SIMONDS 


I.    The  New  Discussion 

BEFORE  passing  to  the  consideration  of 
the  more  important  events  in  the  past 
month  in  Europe  it  is  perhaps  timely  to  deal 
briefly  with  a  question  of  general  interest 
which  affects  both  the  United  States  and 
Europe  equally.  In  recent  weeks  we  have 
had  the  old  problem  of  disarmament  raised 
both  in  a  general  and  a  specific  fashion.  At 
Geneva  the  League  of  Nations,  after  much 
discussion,  and  to  the  very  great  disappoint- 
ment of  the  smaller  states,  referred  the  whole 
subject  to  committees  for  later  report.  Mean- 
time there  had  begun  in  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan  public  debate  over 
the  possibility  of  placing  some  limitation  of 
the  naval  programs  of  the  three  nations, 
through  the  medium  of  a  "naval  holiday." 

Taking  up  first  the  general  question,  one 
is  faced  with  the  all-important  question,  Is 
disarmament  possible,  given  the  present  world 
situation?  The  answer  is  frankly  negative. 
At  the  present  moment  the  British  are  facing 
demands  upon  their  military  strength  un- 
precedented in  the  peace  history  of  the  Em- 
pire. More  than  100,000  regular  troops,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  various  auxiliaries,  are  oc- 
cupied in  Ireland.  An  even  larger  number, 
partially  drawn  from  India,  to  be  sure,  is 
held  in  Mesopotamia.  And  if  there  are  In- 
dian troops  in  Mesopotamia,  the  dangerous 
conditions  in  India  have  required  reinforce- 
ments of  the  British  garrisons  there.  More- 
over, the  Egyptian  situation  is  also  difficult 
and  British  garrisons  in  that  country  have  to 
be  maintained  at  maximum  strength. 

Reading  the  British  newspapers  and  the 
American  dispatches  from  London,  there  can 
be  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  there  is  a  uni- 
versal demand  for  the  reduction  of  military 
expenses,  but  the  desire  cannot  materially 
affect  the  case,  for  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  various  portions  of  the  Empire  demand 
large  military  establishments,  and  recent 
events  in  the  Near  East  have  only  served  to 
multiply  the  calls  for  troops. 

Looking  to  France,  what  is  the  situation? 
From  the  French  point  of  view  the  army  is 
the  sole  guarantee  of  the  payment  by  Ger- 
many of  the  reparations  sums,  which  repre- 
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sent  solvency  or  ruin  for  France.  We  have 
had  in  the  past  month  a  new  German  crisis, 
with  a  renewal  of  the  discussion  of  the  possi- 
bility of  French  occupation  of  additional  Ger- 
man territory.  The  situation  in  the  Near 
East,  and  particularly  in  the  new  French  ter- 
ritory of  Syria,  calls  for  a  garrison  nearly  as 
large  as  the  British  are  maintaining  in  Meso- 
potamia, while  there  is  manifest  chance  of  a 
real  war  with  the  reviving  Turkish  Empire. 

The  whole  question  of  the  army  has  re- 
cently been  aired  in  the  French  Parliament, 
and  a  Minister  of  War  has  just  resigned  be- 
cause the  Chamber  insisted  upon  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  period  of  service  in  the  army  from 
three  years  to  eighteen  months.  This  reduc- 
tion, agreed  upon  in  the  end,  will  not  take 
effect  until  next  year  and  may  be  ignored  if 
conditions  seem  at  that  time  to  hold  out  peril. 
Such  a  reduction  of  the  French  Army,  how- 
ever, represents  the  maximum  of  French  de- 
mobilization conceivable  at  this  time  and  is 
viewed  with  suspicion  by  many  Frenchmen. 

Italy  has  just  made  a  final  settlement  with 
the  Jugoslavs  and  will  unquestionably  follow 
the  French  example  in  reducing  her  mili- 
tary establishment,  but,  with  conditions  in 
the  Danubian  area  as  disturbed  as  they  now 
are,  Italy  is  hardly  likely  to  go  further  than 
the  French.  In  point  of  fact  both  France  and 
Italy  are  bound,  for  a  future  which  cannot 
be  measured,  to  continue  to  maintain  stand- 
ing armies  raised  by  conscription.  The 
French  Army,  now  800,000,  may  be  reduced 
to  600,000  or  even  500,000 ;  the  Italian  will 
probably  not  exceed  400,000,  but  this  does 
not  represent  disarmament. 

Looking  at  the  smaller  countries,  Belgium 
is  at  work  oh  a  program,  fixed  in  her  recent 
convention  with  France,  which  will  raise  her 
field  army  from  100,000,  the  figure  of  1914, 
to  250,000,  and  proportionately  expand  her 
standing  army.  Poland,  with  Germany  on 
one  side  and  Bolshevist  Russia  on  the  other, 
cannot  reduce  her  military  strength.  Ru- 
mania, actually  menaced  by  a  fresh  Bolshevist 
offensive,  is  reported  to  have  remobilized  her 
whole  army.  The  situation  in  Jugoslavia  is 
little  different.  In  fact,  if  one  take  Europe 
as  a  whole  it  may  be  said  that,  while  there  is 
a   marked   effort  being  made   to   reduce   the 
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armies  from  the  semi-war  strength  which  has 
been  maintained  since  the  Armistice,  there  is 
nowhere  any  hopeful  sign  that  disarmament 
is  either  at  hand  or  even  conceivable. 

To  sum  up  this  phase  of  the  discussion, 
then,  it  must  be  said  that  Europe  finds  itself 
condemned  to  continue  the  system  of  univer- 
sal service  and  large  standing  armies  which 
existed  before  the  World  War.  Given  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  it  is  totally 
unlikely  that  France  will  even  consider  dis- 
armament during  the  period  which  must 
cover  the  payment  by  the  Germans  of  their 
reparation  obligations,  Given  the  situation 
in  the  British  Empire,  one  may  fear  an  ex- 
pansion rather  than  a  contraction  of  the 
British  armed  strength,  while  the  Russian 
conditions  and  the  surviving  rivalries  between 
the  Succession  States  in  the  Danube  area  in- 
sure a  continuation  of  the  system  of  armed 
peace  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  Russian 
Revolution  combined  to  create  conditions 
which  cannot  be  disponed  of  in  ?,ny  measur- 
able time.  To  meet  these  conditions,  practi- 
cally every  European  nation  will  be  compelled 
to  maintain  standing  armies  for  at  least  a  gen- 
eration. All  discussion  of  actual  disarma- 
ment at  the  present  time  is  idle.  Even  the  ex- 
amination of  the  possibility  of  a  limitation  of 
armament  is  unlikely  to  lead  to  any  useful 
result,  because  the  problem  to-day  is  not  that 
of  the  years  before  the  war.  Nations  are  not 
now  increasing  their  armaments  in  a  mad 
competition,  they  are  not  arming  against  each 
other,  but  they  are  with  extreme  reluctance 
retaining  their  standing  armies  because  of  the 
situation  which  exists  about  them,  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  Great  Britain,  within  their  own 
frontiers. 

And  this,  after  all,  was  the  real  conclusion 
reached  at  Geneva,  although  it  was  disguised 
by  the  appointment  of  commissions  to  report 
at  the  September  session.  What  the  report 
will  be  can  be  foreseen  and  was  foreshadowed 
at  the  precise  moment  the  commissions  were 
appointed. 

II.    A  "Naval  Holiday" 

So  universal  has  been  the  recognition  of  the 
impossibility  of  any  disarmament  at  the  pres- 
ent time  that  the  discussion  has  gradually 
been  restricted  to  the  situation  existing  be- 
tween the  three  remaining  seapowers — 
Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  Here 
the  debate  has  been  precipitated  by  the  fact 
that,    following    the    war,    the    British    have 


practically  stopped  all  naval  construction  and 
British  naval  experts  have  begun  to  sound  a 
note  of  alarm,  declaring  that  if  the  British 
policy  is  pursued,  the  United  States,  merely 
by  following  its  own  program  of  1916,  will 
in  1923  possess  a  battlefleet  actually  more 
powerful  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Some  slight  difference  exists  among  the  ex- 
perts of  the  world  as  to  whether  this  assertion 
is  literally  accurate,  yet  it  may  be  said,  in 
passing,  that  at  the  least,  if  Britain  does  not 
build  and  we  continue  to  fulfil  our  program 
of  1916,  by  1923  British  sea  supremacy  will 
have  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  unless — and 
this  qualification  is  enormously  important — 
the  developments  of  the  next  three  years  shall 
prove  that  the  era  of  big  ships  has  passed  and 
that  sea  supremacy  will  rest  with  the  nation 
possessing  command  of  the  air  and  of  the 
most  powerful  submarine  fleet. 

It  is  a  fact  that  one  explanation  for  the 
British  cessation  of  building  is  to  be  found  in 
the  growing  belief  among  British  naval  au- 
thorities that  the  war  demonstrated  the  folly 
of  putting  millions  into  capital  ships.  Sir 
Percy  Scott,  who  foretold  something  of  the 
submarine  developments  of  the  war,  has  re- 
cently carried  on  a  brilliant  and  damaging 
attack  upon  the  older  ideas.  Moreover,  in- 
side our  own  navy  the  same  controversy  is 
raging.  Thus  it  might  be  that  when  we  had 
sunk  millions  in  our  new  constructions  these 
would  prove  archaic  at  the  precise  moment  in 
which  our  battlefleet  had  reached  its  maxi- 
mum of  expected  strength. 

There  is,  then,  a  practical  reason  why  the 
whole  question  of  naval  construction  should 
be  passed  in  review  once  more.  But  this, 
after  all,  is  a  detail.  What  one  has  to  face 
now  is  the  blunt  question  whether  we  are  to 
engage  in  a  naval  competition  with  the 
British,  recognizing  all  the  perils  such  a  com- 
petition has  for  friendly  relations  between 
two  countries  or  by  contrast  are  to  reach  some 
agreement  with  the  British  by  which  we  can 
adjust  our  respective  building  programs. 

If  we  undertake  a  competition — in  fact,  if 
we  continue  our  present  program,  without 
some  friendly  understanding,  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  axiomatic  that  the  British  will  meet 
our  program  and  probably  seek  to  outbuild 
us.  The  truth  is  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  be  forced  by  the  sentiment  of  its 
people  to  take  such  a  stand.  But  to  do  tin's 
would  be  to  put  a  fresh  and  enormous  addi- 
tional strain  upon  British  finance.  It  would 
delay  British  readjustment  following  the 
war.     Above  all,  it  would  excite  a  profound 
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resentment  in  the  hearts  of  the  British  people. 

Unfortunately,  the  whole  question  is  com- 
plicated by  the  Japanese  circumstance.  We 
have  never  consciously  constructed  against  the 
British.  Our  1916  program,  which  now 
raises  the  whole  issue,  was  adopted  at  a  time 
when  we  were  neutral  and  the  whole  world 
at  war,  with  one  possibility  of  the  struggle 
the  emergence  of  a  victorious  and  predatory 
Germany.  Our  navy  program  of  that  time 
represented  insurance  against  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  world  struggle. 

But  if  we  have  never  regarded  the  British 
as  a  possible  rival,  it  is  useless  to  blink  the  fact 
that  we  have  watched  with  apprehension  the 
expansion  of  Japanese  naval  strength.  We 
have  felt  that  it  was  a  matter  of  national 
safety  to  maintain  our  sea  power  at  such 
strength  as  to  be  able  to  envisage  an  attack 
from  the  East,  while  there  has  been  an  ever- 
growing desire  to  avoid  any  such  unhappy  cir- 
cumstance. 

Since  Britain  and  Japan  are  allies  the  ques- 
tion is  complicated,  although  the  terms  of 
their  alliance  specifically  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  Anglo-Japanese  cooperation  against 
the  United  States.  Again,  the  whole  question 
of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  must  come  up 
again,  shortly,  and  there  are  unmistakable 
signs  that  the  British  Dominions,  notably 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  are 
opposed  to  its  renewal  and  recognize  the 
American  feelings  in  the  matter.  Actually, 
it  is  accurate  to  say  that  were  there  no  ques- 
tion of  an  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  the 
Anglo-American  question  might  be  far  more 
easily  adjusted. 

In  Washington  the  whole  issue  had  been 
raised  by  a  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
Borah  calling  for  conversations  with  both 
Japan  and  Great  Britain  to  discover  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  kind  of  a  naval  holiday.  There 
has  been  sharp  debate  over  the  matter,  but 
the  present  indications  are  that  there  will  be 
no  action  pending  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Administration.  The  British  dispatches  of 
recent  date  also  indicate  a  similar  desire  to 
postpone  discussion  until  President  Harding 
takes  office,  since  the  life  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  so  short. 

But  at  bottom  there  is  still  patent  one 
major  difficulty.  Even  if  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance  should  not  be  renewed,  there  would 
rise  the  problem  as  to  the  basis  on  which 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  should 
negotiate.  In  all  the  Anglo-German  discus- 
sions which  preceded  the  war,  no  formula 
could  be  found.     The  British  naturally  de- 


clined to  accept  the  basis  of  equality  of 
strength,  the  Germans  declined  to  recognize 
any  other  basis  as  a  matter  of  right,  although 
in  practise  they  did  not  attempt  to  equal 
British  strength  because  of  the  enormous  ex- 
pense involved. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  the  United  States 
would  not  agree  to  a  basis  of  adjustment 
which  would  concede  British  sea  supremacy. 
It  is  just  as  certain  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  similarly  decline  to  surrender 
the  last  semblance  of  that  sea  supremacy 
which  has  been  held  for  so  many  centuries. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  British  would  be 
ready  to  deal  with  us  on  the  basis  of  frank 
equality,  recognizing  the  total  difference  be- 
tween our  policies  and  purposes  and  those  of 
Germany  in  the  years  before  1914. 

The  first  real  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
limitation  of  armaments  in  the  world  would 
unmistakably  be  an  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  restrict 
building.  The  supremest  folly  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  think  would  be  a  competition  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  who  have  already 
celebrated  the  centennial  of  unbroken  peace. 
No  question  of  any  importance  serves  to  di- 
vide the  countries,  and  recent  partnership  in 
victory  supplies  one  more  argument  against 
insane  naval  competition. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  all  too  true  that  there 
are  elements  in  the  United  States,  who,  be- 
cause of  hostility  to  Great  Britain,  growing 
out  of  European  and  not  American  circum- 
stances, are  bound  to  work  against  any  Anglo- 
American  understanding.  We  are  passing 
through  a  period  of  Anglophobia,  perhaps  not 
more  intense  than  many  which  have  preceded, 
but  still  unmistakable  and  making  more  diffi- 
cult the  task  of  statesmanship.  But  it  is  not 
less  true  that  we  have  arrived  at  one  of  the 
critical  moments  in  history.  Our  own  and 
British  history  must  be  profoundly  influenced 
for  the  future,  if,  instead  of  agreement,  naval 
competition  shall  now  follow. 

Any  understanding  with  Great  Britain 
covering  the  subject  of  naval  programs  would 
inevitably  be  followed  by  a  similar  agreement 
with  Japan.  The  alternative  would  be  the 
impossible  attempt  of  the  Japanese  to  out- 
build both  Great  Britain  and  America,  for  if 
we  agreed  with  the  British  to  restrict  our 
respective  building  programs  we  should  logi- 
cally have  to  agree  to  act  with  them  against 
any  nation  which  might  seek  naval  supremacy 
by  building  while  the  English-speaking  na- 
tions with  restricting  construction. 

British  public  opinion  is  entirely  favorable 
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to  a  policy  of  dividing  sea  supremacy  and  sea 
regulation  with  the  United  States.  British 
statesmen  have  long  recognized  that  the  al- 
ternative to  Anglo-American  understanding 
was  a  rivalry  which  would  have  a  fatal 
menace,  not  alone  to  world  peace,  but  to  the 
present  and  future  development  of  both  coun- 
tries. If,  instead  of  a  friendly  understanding, 
there  should  follow  a  senseless  competition 
for  sea  mastery,  Great  Britain  would  inevita- 
bly be  thrown  back  upon  her  historic  policy 
of  alliances.  We  should  be  led  into  the  for- 
mation of  a  rival  combination  of  powers  and, 
in  becoming  a  partner  of  such  an  alliance,  we 
should  be  even  more  dangerously  mixed  up  in 
European  affairs  than  by  any  possible  appli- 
cation of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

A  frank  and  open  agreement  with  the 
British  to  restrict  naval  construction  seems  to 
me  the  sole  possible  escape  now  from  under- 
taking a  policy  of  competition  which  can  only 
lead  to  dangers  too  great  even  to  be  mastered 
and  too  terrible  to  be  discussed.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, moreover,  that  a  Senator,  who  counts 
as  one  of  the  irreconcilable  opponents  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  namely,  Senator  Borah, 
should  have  been  the  author  of  the  resolution 
which  has  provoked  the  whole  discussion.  It 
is  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the 
proposal  itself  carries  with  it  nothing  of  the 
character  of  an  alliance,  none  of  the  details 
which  have  proved  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  League  of  Nations  in  the  United  States, 
so  far,  but  by  contrast  constitutes  the  single 
intelligent  and  possible  contribution  to  world 
peace  and  the  sole  and  simple  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  disarmament  yet  discoverable. 

As  to  all  other  proposals  looking  toward 
world  disarmament,  for  a  multitude  of  rea- 
sons, some  of  which  I  have  indicated,  discus- 
sion of  this  great  question  must  necessarily  be 
adjourned  to  a  time  when  there  is  at  least  a 
possibility  of  even  a  modest  achievement. 
Alone  of  the  great  powers,  our  circumstances 
permit  us  to  consider  and  even  to  carry  out 
a  reduction  of  our  military  forces.  Similar 
reductions  would  be  welcomed  by  the  war- 
impoverished  European  nations,  but  existing 
conditions  at  their  frontiers  preclude  all  but 
very  limited  reductions  at  the  present  hour. 
And  if  the  United  States  should  now  set  out 
upon  an  aggressive  policy  of  naval  expansion, 
the  chances  of  eventual  disarmament  would 
be  well-nigh  abolished. 

Disarmament  is,  after  all,  a  misleading 
term,  which  provokes  much  unnecessary  con- 
troversy.    No  country  in  the  world  to-day  se- 


riously considers  actual  disarmament.  At 
best  all  but  a  few  extremists  hope  for  no  more 
than  the  restriction  of  armed  strength  to  the 
minimum  which  represents  security.  But  to- 
day that  minimum  seems  to  impose  the  reten- 
tion of  the  system  of  conscription  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  training  of  the  young  men 
of  all  European  nations.  Even  in  Great 
Britain  the  talk  of  a  return  to  conscription 
has  been  heard  in  responsible  quarters  in  re- 
cent time.  This  will  hardly  come,  but  the 
talk  of  it  is  significant.  It  is  only  on  sea  that 
the  recent  war  seems  to  have  opened  the  way 
for  far-reaching  reforms,  useful  reductions  in 
expense  and  waste.  But  even  here  the  whole 
question  turns  upon  an  Anglo-American 
agreement.  Failing  this  we  are  likely  to  see 
rather  a  multiplication  than  a  reduction  of 
armaments. 

III.    The  New  German  Crisis 

Outside  of  the  discussion  of  disarmament 
the  most  interesting  circumstance  in  interna- 
tional affairs  in  the  past  month  has  been  the 
arrival  of  a  new  Franco-German  crisis.  In 
reality  this  crisis  is  not  new,  but  a  further 
manifestation  of  a  chronic  condition.  Ger- 
many has  failed  to  live  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  the  matter  of 
disarmament.  She  is  announcing  in  advance 
her  inability  to  comply  with  those  terms, 
modified  in  her  favor  at  the  Spa  Conference, 
which  cover  coal  deliveries. 

Of  itself  the  disarmament  question  is  of 
obvious  importance.  The  one  thing  about 
which  all  the  nations  attacked  by  Germany 
were  in  full  accord  at  Paris  was  that  there 
should  be  taken  from  Germany  the  weapons 
and  thus  the  power  to  deliver  a  new  attack 
upon  her  neighbors.  Now,  more  than  two 
years  after  the  ending  of  the  actual  fighting, 
a  situation  has  arisen  in  which  it  is  not  alon* 
demonstrated  that  one  section  of  Germany 
has  defied  the  disarmament  provision,  but 
also  that  the  central  government  lacks  the 
will  or  the  power  to  enforce  obedience. 

In  point  of  fact  we  are  to-day  facing  a  sit- 
uation in  which  Bavaria  asserts  and  maintains 
the  right  to  have  a  standing  army  twice  as 
large  as  that  permitted  to  all  Germany  un- 
der the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  These  200,000 
Bavarian  troops  are  described  as  "civilian 
guards"  and  are  asserted  to  have  the  mission 
to  preserve  Bavaria  from  Bolshevism.  But 
both  assumptions  are  equally  false.  The  truth 
is  that  Bavaria  is  maintaining  an  army  of 
considerable    strength,    that    the    purpose    of 
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this  army  is  to  preserve  German  military 
power  and  to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  in  Bavaria  and  not  impossibly  in 
the  whole  of  the  old  German  Empire. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Journal  de  Geneve 
Hermann  Fernau,  one  of  the  few  Germans 
who  dared  attack  their  own  government  dur- 
ing the  war,  has  frankly  and  unhesitatingly 
exposed  the  Bavarian  maneuver,  pointing  out 
that  Ludendorff  himself  has  removed  to  Mu- 
nich to  assist  in  the  conspiracy  and  that  a 
genuine  conspiracy  is  on  foot.  In  his  article 
Fernau  confirms  all  French  allegations.  In- 
deed he  criticizes  the  French  for  far  too  great 
tolerance,  suggesting  that  it  has  been  founded 
upon  the  false  hope  that  a  Bavarian  reaction 
might  lead  to  a  separation  of  North  Germany 
from  south  and  the  permanent  weakening 
of  Germany.  Fernau  believes  French  policy 
has  been  foolish. 

At  all  events  the  French  Government 
seems  at  last  to  have  renounced  its  Bavarian 
dreams  and  has  formally  laid  before  the  gov- 
ernments of  its  Allies  the  convincing  proof 
that  Bavaria  is  violating  the  disarmament 
clauses  wantonly  and  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment has  totally  failed  to  compel  compli- 
ance. On  this  point  there  is  no  discussion. 
Secretly  the  German  Government  sympa- 
thizes with  the  Bavarians,  but  aside  from  its 
sympathies,  it  does  not  dare  to  employ  force 
to  carry  out  its  ostensible  wish  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  between 
France  and  her  allies,  made  at  Spa  after  the 
Ruhr  incident  of  last  year,  there  was  estab- 
lished the  principle  of  an  occupation  of  fur- 
ther German  territory,  presumably  the  Euhr 
Coal  Basin,  provided  Germany  should  fail 
to  comply  with  the  peace  terms.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  on  this  earlier  occasion  French 
and  Belgian  troops  occupied  Frankfort, 
Darmstadt,  and  other  German  cities,  follow- 
ing the  sending  of  German  troops  into  the 
Ruhr  against  the  inhibition  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  which  had  neutralized  the  district. 

In  this  instance  the  French  acted  without 
British  support  and,  in  the  minds  of  the 
British  Ministry,  precipitately.  The  result 
was  much  bad  feeling  and  the  failure  of  the 
British  to  share  in  the  French  action.  But 
at  Spa,  where  the  British  obtained  a  promise 
from  Millerand  that  France  would  not  again 
act  alone  and  with  precipitation,  should  a 
new  crisis  arise,  France,  through  her  prime 
minister,  established  the  principle  of  occupa- 
tion by  all  the  Allies,  jointly,  if  there  were  a 
new  failure  to  perform  on  Germany's  part. 


In  view  of  the  Spa  agreement  and  the  fact 
that  German  failure  to  perform  is  indispu- 
table, there  can  be  no  question  now  of  the 
strength  of  the  French  position.  The  real 
question  is  whether  France  has  most  to  gain 
by  action  or  by,  at  least  temporary,  delay.  As 
to  French  sentiment,  there  seems  to  be  a  cer- 
tain difference  of  opinion.  The  French  are 
certain  to  defend  their  right  to  intervene. 
They  are  equally  sure  to  block  any  German 
attempt  to  breach  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in 
its  vital  sections  covering  German  disarma- 
ment. They  are  bound  to  prevent  any  Ger- 
man maneuver  designed  to  balance  the  eco- 
nomic against  the  military  terms,  and  promise 
compliance  with  clauses  assuring  coal  deliv- 
eries, if  those  dealing  with  disarmament  are 
softened. 

More  than  this,  the  French  are  bound  to 
take  every  possible  step  to  demonstrate  in  the 
present  instance  that  they  stand  solidly  upon 
the  literal  application  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, particularly  so  far  as  the  reparations 
and  disarmament  clauses  are  concerned.  At 
the  moment  they  are  not  terribly  worried 
over  the  actual  menace  of  the  Bavarian  "civil 
guards."  France  is  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that,  outside  of  Bavaria,  German 
compliance  with  the  disarmament  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  has  been  sufficiently 
exact  to  preclude  all  chance  of  a  successful 
German  attack  upon  France  or  resistance  to 
the  French  Army,  for  that  matter,  now. 

With  the  memory  of  the  fashion  in  which 
Prussia  eluded  Napoleon's  terms  after  Jena 
and  raised  that  army  which  at  Leipzig  and 
Waterloo  proved  the  ruin  of  the  First  Em- 
pire still  surviving  in  their  minds,  the  French 
are,  however,  wholly  unlikely  to  run  risks 
now.  But  the  present  military  crisis  is  not 
fraught  with  immediate  dangers.  What  is 
vital,  to  the  French  mind,  is  the  necessity  of 
preserving  the  inviolability  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  itself.  Thus  French  policy  will 
actually  be  directed  at  defending  French 
rights  under  the  treaty,  and  at  this  time  the 
reparation  rights  are  far  more  important  than 
the  military. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  French  policy  with 
respect  to  the  Bavarian  incident  has  run  coun- 
ter to  British,  although  there  has  been  less 
actual  friction  than  in  many  recent  instances. 
The  British  do  not  believe  that  the  Bavarian 
course  really  constitutes  a  menace  to  France. 
They  do  believe  that  an  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr  may  precipitate  a  further  German  revo- 
lution and,  in  any  case,  will  again  disturb 
economic    conditions    in    Germany,    postpone 
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German  recovery,  and  diminish  the  value  for 
British  manufacturers  of  the  German  mar- 
ket, which  is  an  important  circumstance  in 
Britain's  own  economic  recovery.  Unmistak- 
ably a  considerable  portion  of  the  British  pub- 
lic, for  British  reasons,  believe  the  French 
should  close  her  eyes  to  present  German  fail- 
ures to  comply  with  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Here,  again,  is  the  familiar  clash  between 
British  and  French  interests  which  once  more 
seems  to  hinder  common  action,  although,  as 
I  have  said,  Anglo-French  relations  have  im- 
proved measurably  in  recent  days.  Yet  legally 
and  morally  the  French  case  is  unmistakable, 
and  France  will  be  supported  by  Belgium, 
equally  threatened  by  any  German  military 
renaissance.  We  are  ourselves  concerned,  by 
reason  of  our  garrisons  on  the  Rhine,  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  our  troops 
will  not  participate  in  any  further  attempt  to 
force  the  treaty  terms ;  indeed,  we  have  Euro- 
pean as  well  as  American  hints  that  our  army 
will  shortly  be  brought  home. 

Under  threat  of  Allied  invasion,  35,000 
Ruhr  miners  have  struck  to  force  their  gov- 
ernment to  act  against  the  Bavarians.  This 
supplies  a  fresh  complication,  while  confirm- 
ing the  French  contention.  But  the  miners 
are  also  hostile  to  all  extensions  of  Allied  oc- 
cupation and  would  probably  refuse  to  work 
if  it  should  take  place,  thus  interrupting  all 
coal  deliveries.  Moreover,  new  labor  dis- 
turbances would  certainly  make  possible  yet 
another  German  Revolution,  perhaps  a  real 
revolution  this  time,  as  contrasted  with  the 
sham  of  1919,  which  was  designed  to  deceive 
the  Allies  and  mitigate  the  peace  terms.  Such 
a  revolution  would,  however,  at  best  further 
postpone  economic  recovery  and  at  worst 
might  have  Russian  complications.  That  is 
why  the  British  are  opposed  to  any  drastic 
action  by  France  alone,  or  by  the  Allies  joint- 
ly, at  the  present  highly  critical  hour. 

IV.    Bolshevist  Threats 

While  the  Franco-German  crisis  has  sup- 
plied the  most  conspicuous  incident  of  the 
past  few  weeks,  we  have  begun  to  hear  once 
more  the  threats  of  still  another  Bolshevist 
offensive,  directed  this  time  against  Rumania 
and  not  Poland,  although  there  are  not  lack- 
ing those  informed  observers  who  expect  to 
see  the  storm  break  along  the  Niemen  and 
not  the  Dniester.  In  Great  Britain  alone, 
and  even  there  in  but  a  few  quarters,  does 
there  seem  to  be  any  conviction  that  the 
Lenine  government  will  consent  to  peace. 


As  to  the  Rumanian  situation,  it  is  well 
that  it  should  be  appreciated  at  the  outset.  If 
it  is  not  we  are  bound  to  be  taken  in  later, 
if  the  Bolshevists  do  attack,  by  the  assertion 
that  they  are  fighting  a  war  of  defense  against 
Rumanian  "imperialism,"  as  they  were  cred- 
ited last  year  with  defending  themselves 
against  Polish  "chauvinism."  Unmistakably 
there  is  already  preparing  a  moral  justifica- 
tion for  the  Bolshevist  enterprise,  which  will 
be  used  to  the  limit  later  on. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  is  not  the 
smallest  justification  to  be  found  anywhere 
for  a  Russian  attack  upon  Rumania.  Osten- 
sibly Lenine  and  Trotzky  plan  to  regain  the 
old  Russian  province  of  Bessarabia.  But 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  this 
province  are  Rumanian  by  race  and  language, 
the  whole  province  belongs  historically  to 
Moldavia,  and  Russian  rule  dates  only  from 
1812,  when  the  region  was  taken  from  the 
Turk,  and  the  Slav  minority  in  the  popula- 
tion is  insignificant. 

The  present  reunion  of  Bessarabia  with 
Rumania  followed  the  vote  of  the  provincial 
legislature  and,  if  there  be  any  virtue  in  the 
doctrine  of  self-determination,  any  force  in 
the  principle  of  nationality,  invoked  so  fre- 
quently at  Paris,  Bessarabia  belongs  to  Ru- 
mania. And  if  history  be  a  factor,  Rumanian 
occupation  dates  back  to  the  Roman  colonists 
of  Trajan,  whose  descendants  are  the  modern 
Rumanians.  Thus  the  Rumanian  title  goes 
back  nearly  nineteen  centuries,  which  is  a 
long  time,  even  in  Europe. 

It  will  be  recognized,  moreover,  that  the 
redemption  of  "lost  provinces"  has  never  been 
a  part  of  the  Bolshevist  doctrine.  All  the 
leaders  of  the  Russian  Revolution  are  interna- 
tionalists. Such  purely  nationalistic  doctrines 
as  the  recovery  of  lost  lands  or  the  extension 
of  nationalistic  rule  have  never  influenced 
them.  What  the  Bolshevists  are  out  to  do 
is  to  promote  revolutions  in  all  states,  to 
destroy  existing  governments,  and  to  bring 
about  the  obliteration  of  separate  states  and 
the  creation  of  an  international  state  con- 
trolled by  the  workers. 

Therefore,  to  allege  that  Lenine  and  Trot- 
zky plan  to  attack  Rumania  to  regain  Bess- 
arabia, a  non-Slavic  province  with  a  non- 
Russian  history,  is  merest  moonshine.  What 
the  Bolshevists  are  after  is  to  provoke  a  Bol- 
shevist revolution  within  Rumanian  territory 
by  a  successful  attack  from  without.  They 
want  to  Bolshevize  all  of  Rumania.  This 
was  the  fact  as  opposed  to  the  fiction  in  the 
case  of  Poland  last  year.     Had  it  been  other- 
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wise  they  would  have  stopped  when  they  had 
driven  Polish  armies  within  the  so-called 
''ethnic  frontiers"  of  Poland,  which  were  far 
more  restricted  than  those  they,  on  their  own 
statement,  were  willing  to  concede,  and  did 
concede  at  Riga. 

The  Bolshevist  attack  upon  Poland  was 
continued  to  the  very  gates  of  Warsaw  solely 
because  the  Bolshevists  believed  that  complete 
Polish  disaster  would  insure  domestic  revolu- 
tion, and  they  undertook  the  task  of  creating 
a  Bolshevized  Polish  government  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  when  their  armies  stood  within 
nine  miles  of  Warsaw  itself.  But  when 
Poland  rose  against  the  invader,  when  patri- 
otism instead  of  Sovietism  dominated  the  gal- 
lant Polish  people  and,  with  French  leading, 
brought  about  a  total  change  in  the  military 
situation,  the  Bolshevists  gave  up  the  Polish 
adventure,  granted  to  the  Poles,  at  the  time 
of  the  Riga  Armistice,  frontiers  almost  be- 
yond the  highest  expectations  of  the  Poles, 
and  turned  their  attention  to  Wrangel. 

We  shall  have  to  be  on  our  guard,  then, 
from  first  to  last,  against  Bolshevist  propa- 
ganda in  the  matter  of  Rumania.  If  the 
Reds  attack  it  will  be  for  two  all-sufficing 
reasons,  neither  of  which  has  the  slightest 
relation  to  the  title  of  Bessarabia.  They  will 
attack,  first,  because  they  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Rumania  is  ripe  for  Bolshevism ; 
second,  because  they  rightly  perceive  that  the 
overthrow  of  Rumania  would  remove  the  sole 
obstacle  to  an  irruption  into  that  Danubian 
area  where  misery  and  chaos  supply  exactly 
the  material  for  a  Bolshevist  conflagration. 

Rumania  and  Poland  constitute  the  real 
bulwark  of  the  West  against  the  Russian 
Reds.  The  attack  upon  Poland  last  summer 
was  a  deliberate  effort  to  force  the  northern 
half  of  this  bulwark,  which  failed  only  be- 
cause the  French  perceived  the  peril  and 
stood  by  Poland  at  the  critical  moment  and 
because  the  Poles  rallied  in  the  last  ditch. 
Had  Poland  fallen,  the  road  of  the  Bolshe- 
vists was  open  into  Germany  and  into  the  in- 
flammable areas  of  Central  Europe.  If  Ru- 
mania falls  now,  the  same  situation  will 
exist.  A  campaign  against  Rumania  is,  then, 
no  more  than  a  renewal  of  the  Bolshevist 
war  upon  the  West. 

Now,  in  this  situation,  what  is  the  present 
state  of  Rumania?  Are  Bolshevist  calcula- 
tions as  to  internal  conditions  in  the  Ruma- 
nian kingdom  exact?  At  the  least  one  is 
forced  to  concede  that  there  exists  disorder 
and  a  degree  of  unrest.  Before  the  war  Ru- 
mania was  a  nation  of  less  than  eight  millions 


of  people.  The  war  doubled  its  population 
and  its  area.  It  added  more  than  eight  mil- 
lions of  people,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
were  Rumanians,  but  in  this  Rumanian  mass 
were  several  formidable  minorities. 

The  population  thus  added  had,  moreover, 
been  living  under  three  different  states — Rus- 
sia, Hungary,  and  Austria.  In  all  three  they 
had  been  politically  oppressed,  but  in  Austria 
and  in  Hungary  their  economic  condition  had 
been,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  that  of  the 
mass  of  the  Rumanians  living  in  the  older 
kingdom.  There  the  mass  of  the  people  lived 
in  a  state  not  wholly  unlike  serfdom.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  and  since,  there  have  been  great 
changes  and  a  partial  division  of  the  land. 

But  these  changes  in  the  economic  status 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  old  kingdom, 
together  with  the  sudden  addition  of  vast 
numbers  and  of  diverse  minorities,  the  con- 
fusion incident  to  such  a  tremendous  trans- 
formation, and  the  misery  surviving  from  the 
time  when  old  Rumania  was  systematically 
plundered  by  German,  Hungarian,  and  even 
Turkish  troops — these  circumstances  com- 
bine to  create  a  very  difficult  state  of  affairs. 
Given  a  few  years  of  peace,  Rumania  would 
be  able,  like  Italy  in  the  last  century,  to 
achieve  economic  as  well  as  political  unifica- 
tion. But  lacking  these  years,  faced  by  a  sud- 
den and  formidable  Bolshevist  invasion,  her 
position  must  be  dangerous,  if  not  desperate. 

Obviously,  then,  the  Bolshevists  have  real 
basis  for  any  calculations  on  which  they  may 
found  an  attack  upon  Rumania.  Moreover, 
if  Rumania  should  fall,  then  the  road  to 
Hungary  is  open,  and  Hungary  was  the  first 
and,  so  far,  the  only,  European  state  to  em- 
brace Bolshevist  doctrines.  To  be  sure,  the 
Bolshevist  regime  has  been  overthrown  and 
the  reaction  in  Hungary  has  been  marked  by 
bitter  repression,  but  the  economic  state  of 
the  Magyars  is  little  better  than  that  of  the 
Rumanians,  and  there  survives  an  intens? 
hatred  of  the  conquerors,  who  have  divided 
the  old  Hungarian  Kingdom  and  reduced  one 
of  the  proudest  of  European  nations  to  the 
estate  of  a  minor  power. 

Hungary,  then,  offers  plenty  of  material 
for  Bolshevism.  Nor  is  Austria  less  prom- 
ising as  a  field  for  Lenine  and  Trotzky.  As 
to  the  condition  of  this  country  Americans 
are  better  informed,  by  reason  of  the  appeals 
made  for  assistance.  In  Vienna  we  know 
that  famine  is  ever  present  and  human  misery 
perhaps  greater  than  in^any  other  portion  of 
Europe,  outside  of  Russia  itself.  Finally, 
there  are  elements  of  disorder  in  Jugoslavia, 
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which  might  also  open  the  way  to  a  success- 
ful Bolshevist  attack  in  that  country,  whose 
circumstances  strikingly  recall  those  of  Eu- 
mania. 

Finally,  and  this  fact  has  a  vital  bearing, 
Rumania  has  no  ally  among  the  great  powers, 
who  would  render  even  that  degree  of  assist- 
ance which  France  supplied  Poland  at  the 
critical  hour  last  summer,  with  decisive  re- 
sults. Despite  various  efforts,  Poland  and 
Rumania  have  not  yet  arrived  at  any  under- 
standing which  would  insure  combined  action 
in  case  of  a  Russian  attack  upon  either.  A 
recent  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  far-seeing 
Rumanian  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Take 
Jonescu,  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Warsaw, 
failed  because  Rumania  sought  Polish  en- 
trance into  the  Little  Entente,  composed  of 
Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Czechoslovakia, 
while  Poland,  at  odds  with  the  Czechs,  de- 
clined all  understanding  until  the  Teschen 
dispute  was  readjusted.  Poland,  on  her  side, 
urged  the  Rumanians  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Hungarians,  but  such  a 
proposal  was  contrary  to  all  Rumanian  poli- 
cies, for  Hungary  was  and  remains  the 
hereditary  enemy. 

In  sum,  and  one  may  pursue  the  examina- 
tion of  existing  conditions  much  further  and 
find  additional  reasons  for  apprehension,  the 
internal  conditions  of  Rumania  itself,  the  con- 
ditions in  the  adjoining  states,  in  fact,  the 
situation  in  all  of  southeastern  Europe,  all 
combine  to  hold  out  to  the  Russian  Reds  at 
least  a  basis  for  calculating  that  a  new  attack, 
an  offensive  beginning  at  the  Dniester,  might 
carry  Bolshevism  to  the  Danube,  might  bring 
the  Red  flag  to  Budapest  and  Vienna  as  well 
as  Bucharest.  To  forecast  the  offensive  is, 
of  course,  idle,  but  one  cannot  mistake  the 
possibilities,  nor  fail  to  note  how  futile,  and 
even  vicious,  is  the  present  attempt  to  explain 
in  advance  what  will  be  an  offensive  war  as 
an  effort  to  reconquer  a  province  which  was 
Russian  before  1914.  After  all,  this  is  only 
an  adaptation  of  the  familiar  German  method 
of  seeking  to  deprive  prospective  victims  of 
all  moral  defense  in  advance  of  any  military 
aggression. 

Conceivably  the  Reds  will  attack  Poland 
again.  Not  impossibly  they  will  strive  to 
injure  Great  Britain  by  activities  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Turks  in  Anatolia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  through  Persia  toward  the 
frontiers  of  India,  but  as  things  stand  the 
Rumanian  offensive  seems  to  offer  the  best 
chance  of  success  and  holds  out  the  promise 
of  the  most  extensive  rewards. 


V.     Fiume  and  Athens 

The  past  month  has  seen  the  extinction  of 
D'Annunzio  and  the  liquidation  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Fiume.  On  the  whole  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  praise  due  to  Gio- 
litti  and  his  associates  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  managed  to  get  rid  of  one 
of  the  most  annoying  of  the  surviving  obsta- 
cles to  European  peace.  This  is  true  both 
as  to  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo,  by  which  the 
Adriatic  question  was  settled  between  the 
Italians  and  the  Yugoslavs,  and  as  to  the  re- 
cent action  against  D'Annunzio,  which  made 
possible  the  application  of  the  treaty. 

D'Annunzio  went  to  Fiume,  fired  by  the 
Garibaldi  example,  at  the  moment  when  the 
weak  Nitti  Ministry  seemed  likely  to  bow  to 
President  Wilson's  will  in  the  matter  of 
Fiume  and  consent  to  its  inclusion  in  the 
Yugoslav  Kingdom.  All  Italy  supported  his 
daring  gamble,  and  it  became  impossible  to 
remove  him  by  force,  because  the  Italian 
Army  was  with  him,  and  the  navy  equally 
sympathetic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prolongation  of  the 
dispute  delayed  demobilization  at  staggering 
costs,  increased  the  risks  of  a  new  war  with 
the  Slavs,  and  stimulated  domestic  unrest. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  mass  of  the 
Italian  public  regarded  Fiume  as  a  moral 
issue,  a  real  question  of  national  honor,  and 
were  resolved  that  it  should  not  become  a  Slav 
town,  but  they  were  equally  uninterested  in 
D'Annunzio's  larger  projects,  which  en- 
visaged the  Italian  possession  of  all  of  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  As  the  de- 
fender of  Italian  rights  in  Fiume  he  com- 
manded Italian  sympathy,  but  as  the 
exponent  of  Italian  imperialism  he  was  less 
fortunate. 

When  Giolitti  negotiated  the  Treaty  of 
Rapallo,  which  insured  the  Italian  character 
of  Fiume  and  foreshadowed  the  ultimate 
union  of  Fiume  with  Italy,  he  cut  the  ground 
out  from  under  D'Annunzio.  The  Italian 
people  were  satisfied  with  the  settlement, 
which  surrendered  Dalmatian  aspirations,  but 
established  Italian  position  on  the  Quarnero. 
Thereafter  D'Annunzio  had  to  choose  be- 
tween bowing  to  the  will  of  Giolitti  and  ac- 
cepting the  gratitude  due  him  for  having 
saved  Fiume,  which  was  general,  or  defying 
the  government  and  risking  the  anger  of  a 
nation  which  was  tired  of  war,  sick  to  death 
of  nationalistic  enterprise,  and  willing  to  ac- 
cept what  was  an  honorable  and  reasonable 
solution  of  the  dangerous  Adriatic  problem, 
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which  carried  increasing  menace  to  Italian 
peace. 

In  a  like  situation  Garibaldi  had  bowed  to 
Cavour.  D'Annunzio  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  follow  the  illustrious  example  of  the 
greater  Liberator.  As  a  consequence  Giolitti, 
with  great  skill  and  deliberateness,  concen- 
trated ships  and  troops,  attacked  Fiume,  and 
suppressed  D'Annunzio  with  slight  cost  in 
blood  and  small  disturbance  of  Italian  pub- 
lic opinion.  In  a  few  days  Fiume  fell,  while 
Italian  troops  evacuated  the  portions  of  Dal- 
matia  which  had  been  assigned  to  Italy  under 
the  Treaty  of  London  and  occupied  in  con- 
formity with  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  with 
Austria,  but  which  fell  to  Yugoslavia  by  the 
Rapallo  agreement. 

I  pointed  out  at  the  time  the  Treaty  of 
Rapallo  was  signed  the  great  value  of  this 
document  and  its  possibilities  as  a  basis  for 
final  settlement  between  the  Slavs  and  the 
Latins  on  the  Adriatic.  Events  since  that 
time  have  only  served  to  emphasize  this  value. 
All  things  considered,  it  may  well  prove  a 
permanent  settlement.  Already  the  Monte- 
negrin claim,  of  independence,  sustained  by 
Italian  intrigue,  has  been  extinguished,  and 
Montenegro  has  become  part  of  the  Southern 
Slav  state.  Adjustments  between  the  Al- 
banians and  Slavs  are  now  going  forward 
and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
Adriatic  Question  will  gradually  disappear, 
now  that  the  Fiume  powder  magazine  has 
been  removed. 

Since  I  last  described  the  Greek  situation 
Constantine  has  returned  to  his  throne  and 
his  capital.  He  has  been  welcomed  by  his 
people,  but  already  complications  have  arisen 
as  a  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Allied 
governments  to  recognize  the  restored  sover- 
eign. As  they  hold  the  pursestrings,  the  com- 
plications are  very  real,  and  the  Greek  public 
is  beginning  to  count  the  costs  of  its  experi- 
ment in  defying  Europe. 

At  the  moment  the  whole  question  turns 
upon  Constantine's  policy  in  Asia  Minor. 
His  army,  which  had  occupied  a  wide  hinter- 
land back  of  Smyrna,  is  slowly  drawing  back 
upon  that  city,  followed  by  Kemal  Pasha's 
troops.  This  withdrawal  must  presently  af- 
fect the  position  of  the  British  in  Constanti- 
nople and  it  must  inevitably  imperil  the  whole 
settlement  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Sevres. 

It  is  plainly  the  hope  of  the  British  that 
Constantine  will  continue  the  work  of  Veni- 


zelos  in  Asia  Minor,  for  Greek  troops  were 
and  are  an  essential  circumstance  in  the  whole 
British  plan.  Were  Constantine  to  do  this, 
he  might  ultimately  win  British  approval, 
but  his  return  is,  in  part  at  least,  a  result  of 
the  weariness  of  the  Greek  people  with 
Asiatic  ventures  and  continued  mobilization 
of  large  numbers  of  Greeks.  Thus  the  King 
finds  himself  facing  a  very  awkward  di- 
lemma. 

The  French,  on  their  part,  are  permanent- 
ly hostile  to  Constantine  and  only  less  op- 
posed to  the  Treaty  of  Sevres.  They  desire 
peace  with  the  Turks,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
Greek  claims  in  the  Smyrna  district,  and  they 
are  prepared  to  modify  their  own  claims  in 
Cilicia,  if  they  are  assured  of  security  in 
Syria.  They  are  not  interested  in  British 
policy  in  Constantinople  and  are  ready  to 
consent  to  the  abandonment  of  the  whole 
"bag  and  baggage"  policy. 

As  for  the  Italians,  they  are  frankly  op- 
posed to  British  policy  which  rested  upon 
the  transformation  of  Greece,  under  British 
patronage,  into  the  most  considerable  power 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  Greece  is, 
commercially  speaking,  the  Italian  rival. 
Greek  and  Italian  ambitions  clash  in  Albania, 
in  Smyrna,  and  in  the  Islands  of  the  Egean. 
The  French  and  Italians  are  not  on  the  best 
of  terms  now,  and  Italian  policy  tends  in 
British  rather  than  French  directions,  but  in 
the  case  of  Greece,  France  and  Italy  are  more 
nearly  agreed  than  France  and  Britain,  and 
both  Latin  countries  are  ready  to  see  Hellenic 
claims  sacrificed  to  Turkish,  for  reasons 
which  are  not  in  the  least  hidden. 

Of  the  general  condition  in  the  Near  East, 
resulting  from  the  Bolshevist  incursion  into 
Armenia  and  the  possibilities  of  combined 
Russo-Turkish  operations  in  Persia  and  in 
Mesopotamia,  I  shall  speak  next  month,  but 
it  is  worth  while  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
the  whole  eastern  situation  has  escaped  the 
control  of  the  great  powers  and  constitutes  a 
very  grave  menace — a  menace  peculiarly  dis- 
turbing for  the  British,  whose  imperial  in- 
terests in  this  quarter  are  tremendous. 

A  year  ago  the  center  of  world  unrest 
seemed  to  be  near  the  Baltic.  Despite  the 
present  Franco-German  crisis,  it  seems  to 
have  shifted  to  the  southeast  to-day,  and  the 
great  developments  of  the  year  promise  now 
to  take  place  about  the  Black  Sea  on  the  Ru- 
manian frontiers  and  in  Asia  Minor. 
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THE  world  to-day  is  confronted  by  the 
most  solemn  decision  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  While  the  embers  are  smoldering, 
the  Great  War  is  over,  and  the  question  is 
whether  civilization  as  shattered  in  Europe 
and  as  shaken  elsewhere  is  now  to  be  reorgan- 
ized on  a  basis  of  life  or  of  death.  If  we  pre- 
pare for  war,  we  now  know  that  inevitably 
we  shall  get  it,  and  in  the  years  to  come  there 
can  be  no  peace  unless  we  disarm.  Every 
observer  agrees  that  Britain  is  to-day  swept 
by  anti-militarism. 

The  population  of  this  planet  where  we 
live  is  stated  to  be  1700  millions.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  peoples  are  as  yet  organized 
consciously  for  peace,  but  it  can  be  said  that 
they  are  in  the  main  unorganized  for  war. 
On  sea  there  are  only  three  navies  worth  at- 
tention, supported  as  follows: 

By   Great   Britain 45,000,000  people 

By  the  United  States 105,000,000       " 

By  Japan   78,000,000       " 


3,500,000 

1  in  132 

76,000 

1  in  210 

675,000 

1  in  300 

1,500,000 

1  in  584 

200,000 

1  in  710 

228,000,000  people 


Even  if  we  add  France  and  Italy  as  naval 
powers,  this  means  that  the  rule  of  the  waves 
is  confined  to  few  over  300,000,000  actual 
taxpayers  out  of  1,700,000,000  persons  be- 
longing to  our  species.  This  result  follows 
from  the  fact  that  the  British  Navy  is  paid 
for  entirely  by  British  subjects  living  in  the 
United  Kingdom  itself.  On  the  ocean,  there- 
fore, the  outstanding  fact  which  emerges  is 
not  the  present  extent  of  the  preparations  for 
the  next  war,  but  the  vast  and  hitherto  un- 
tapped possibilities  for  future  preparation.  If 
one-sixth  of  the  human  race  can  maintain 
such  navies  as  we  see  to-day,  what  will  the 
empire  of  Neptune  be  like  when  the  other 
five-sixths  have  joined  the  rivals? 

The  land  on  which  men  live  can  be  divided 
into  five  great  areas.  In  the.  table  that  fol- 
lows there  is  shown  for  these  areas,  first,  the 
population  maintained  and,  secondly,  the  ap- 


proximate number  of  soldiers  actually  under 
arms  to-day: 

LAND    AREA        POPULATION  SOLDIERS     PROPORTION 

Europe    464,000,000 

Australasia    .  .  16,000,000 

America     206,000,000 

Asia    872,000,000 

Africa     142,000,000 

These  figures  indicate  that  there  are  to-day 
under  arms  about  6,000,000  soldiers,  or  one 
soldier  to  every  three  hundred  people,  ap- 
proximately. Here  again  there  is  evidence  of 
infinite  untapped  possibilities  of  mischief.  If 
the  whole  world  were  raised  to  the  European 
standard  of  militarism  to-day  there  would  be 
not  6,000,000  soldiers  under  arms,  but 
nearly  13,000,000.  Yet  even  in  Europe 
the  largest  armies  are  only  as  follows: 

France    350,000 

Germany 100,000 

Britain    300,000 

Russia    600,000 

Italy   250,000 

If  the  men  in  Europe  who  have  actual 
knowledge  of  war  were  called  up,  the  total 
would  be  multiplied  several  times.  One  of 
the  essentials  of  peace  is  that  the  old  genera- 
tion of  conscripts  should  pass  away  without 
a  new  generation  arising  to  take  their  place. 
Again,  take  the  African  figure.  No  fewer 
than  100,000  out  of  the  200,000  there  al- 
lotted are  in  fact  the  somewhat  nominal  and 
unequipped  troops  of  Abyssinia.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  account,  however,  the  forces 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  South  Africa  are 
reckoned  as  being  entirely  in  reserve — a  re- 
mark which  applies  also  to  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia, which  countries  have  not  10,000  men 
under  arms  between  them.  If  the  white  man 
arms  for  the  next  war  against  himself,  we 
may  take  it  as  certain  that  he  will  also  enlist 
the  reserves  of  the  black  races,  who  are  now 
becoming  more  than  ever  conscious  of  their 
place  in  history. 

In  Asia   there   is  no   militarism   except   in 
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Japan,  whose  army  accounts  for  600,000  out 
of  the  above  total  of  1,500,000  soldiers.  Yet 
Japan  has  only  a  population  of  about  eighty 
millions.  The  inhabitants  of  British  India 
are  four  times  as  numerous  as  those  of  Japan, 
yet  India,  with  a  land  frontier  to  defend — 
Japan  being  islands — and  unity  to  be  main- 
tained amid  hitherto  divided  races  and  re- 
ligions, has  only  330,000  troops,  of  whom 
hardly  a  quarter  are  European.  The  per- 
centage of  militarism  in  India  is  barely  one- 
seventh  that  of  Japan.  In  China  militarism 
may  be  said  not  to  exist  as  yet. 

Taking  North  and  South  America,  the 
only  army  to  be  considered  seriously  in  world 
politics  is  that  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
280,000  men.  And  this  army — to  be  further 
reduced — is  voluntary.  It  therefore  follows 
that  the  curse  of  conscription  is  to-day  limited 
to  Italy,  France,  Russia,  some  small  Euro- 
pean states,  and  Japan.  If,  however,  the 
world  is  to  be  prepared  for  further  war,  we 
must  expect  that  slowly  but  surely  conscrip- 
tion will  become  universal.  In  fact  the  situ- 
ation is  that  as  navies  sometimes  commission 
battleships  with  so-called  "nucleus  crews,"  so 
are  the  nations  in  their  exhausted  condition 
depending  for  the  moment  only  on  "nucleus 
armies." 

In  the  next  war  everything  on  land  would 
depend  on  equipment.  And  equipment  means 
chemistry  in  its  most  fearful  activities.  Al- 
though the  citizen,  his  home,  his  wife  and 
family,  his  property,  will  be  destroyed  whole- 
sale by  the  engines  certain  to  be  invented  by 
the  experts  of  rival  governments,  the  citizen 
has  not  been  permitted  to  know  hitherto  what 
is  being  done  in  his  name.  It  is  indispensable 
to  disarmament  that  all  laboratories  be 
scheduled  and  rendered  open  to  inspection. 
To  this  course  objections  will  be  raised,  but 
the  question  is  whether  any  objection  is  so 
serious  as  to  outweigh  the  alternative  peril  of 
accumulated  stores  of  inconceivably  hideous 
poisons  and  explosives,  easily  transportable 
over  immense  distances  by  aircraft,  so  to  be 
dropped  at  will  on  cities  like  New  York  and 
London  and  Paris. 

War  is  no  longer  waged  by  armies  against 
armies  and  navies  against  navies.  Every  war 
in  the  future  will  be  fought  without  mercy 
against  the  civilian,  including  the  women  and 
the  children.  How  to  limit  the  building  of 
lethal  aircraft  must  be  considered.  Germany 
is  accused  of  having  as  many  aeroplanes  as 
Britain  and  France  combined.  And  Britain 
to-day  prefers  battleplanes  to  battleships.  She 
is  building  the  former  while  she  is  scrapping 


the  latter.  On  her  air  service  she  is  spending 
100  million  dollars  a  year. 

If,  in  this  respect,  we  wish  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  our  boys  and  girls  to  live  in, 
there  is  a  method  whereby  we  can  certainly 
do  so.  During  the  war  there  was  a  careful 
record  kept  of  all  the  main  metals  and  raw 
materials  used  for  the  making  of  munitions. 
Foods  and  many  other  commodities  were 
also  rationed  and,  while  doubtless  there  was 
some  evasion,  the  inspection  was  sufficiently 
effective  to  secure  the  broad  results  desired. 
In  large  cities  like  New  York  there  is  a  simi- 
lar record  kept  of  all  dynamite  used  in  build- 
ing operations.  Occasionally  explosives  will 
escape  detection  and  there  will  be  a  disaster 
in  Wall  Street,  but  with  inspection  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  manufacturers  of  these 
things  to  elaborate  a  chemical  arsenal  on  a 
scale  that  would  threaten  other  nations  with- 
out the  fact  being  known. 

Such  inspection  of  shipping,  designed  to 
guide  underwriters  of  insurance,  has  been  for 
three  generations  conducted  on  an  interna- 
tional scale  by  Lloyd's  Register,  without  of- 
fense and  with  absolute  reliability.  Every 
vessel  launched  has  been  watched  during  con- 
struction and  is  still  watched  as  it  goes  to  sea. 
Yet  Lloyd's  Register  is  an  exclusively  British 
concern,  acting  without  the  sanction  of  any 
government  or  league  of  nations.  The  inter- 
national inspection  of  dangerous  chemicals 
and  disease  germs  would  be  the  more  feasible, 
because,  after  all,  the  firms  affected  do  not 
want  to  kill  people  except  as  an  incident  of 
their  profit-earning  business.  If  they  know 
that  no  government  dare  buy  their  prohibited 
wares  and  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  no 
one  except  a  government  can  use  these  wares, 
they  will  follow  the  market  into  safer  fields. 

Land  Disarmament  Easier  Because  of  Change 
in  Sea  Power 

Disarmament  on  land  is  rendered  the  sim- 
pler because  the  nature  of  sea-power  has 
changed.  Before  the  war  it  used  to  be  said 
that  Britain  could  not  be  invaded  because  she 
had  a  bigger  navy  than  that  of  Germany. 
To-day  we  see  that,  owing  to  the  inevitable 
development  of  submarines  and  aircraft,  no 
country  at  any  time  will  be  able  to  invade  any 
other  country  across  the  ocean.  Assuming 
for  the  moment  the  truth  of  this  proposition, 
which  I  will  elaborate  a  little  later,  it  fol- 
lows that  armies  may  be  disbanded,  continent 
by  continent.  This  is  the  reason  why,  under 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Latin  America  is  able 
to    regard   soldiers   merely   as    police.       The 
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Japanese  Army  is  important  because  it  is  pen- 
etrating the  mainland  of  Asia.  It  is  not  im- 
portant as  a  menace  to  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  North  America.  As  practical  poli- 
tics, the  concerted  limitation  of  armies  is  thus 
a  manageable  problem,  particularly  important 
for  Europe  and  especially  for  France  and 
Germany.  Russian  manpower  might  become 
a  menace,  but  the  Soviet  Army  is,  at  present, 
incapable  of  any  aggression  disturbing  to  gen- 
eral peace.  If  this  be  the  situation  left  by  the 
war,  it  rests  with  the  Continent  of  Europe 
whether  she  wTill  handicap  herself  in  future 
by  maintaining  vast  numbers  of  men  in  crimi- 
nal idleness  merely  in  order  to  foster  ancient 
feuds,  while  the  new  world,  saved  from  such 
folly  by  the  intervening  waters,  goes  ahead 
and  elaborates  new  standards  of  comfort  and 
happiness.  Whatever  be  Europe's  decision, 
her  armies  will  be  localized  by  the  submarine 
and  the  aeroplane,  while  the  cactus  hedge 
called  the  Himalayas,  with  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez — the  Thermopylae  of  Africa — will  re- 
strain, if  they  need  it,  the  armies  of  Russia. 

Submarines  and  Aircraft  versus  Battleships 

The  fact  is  that  whereas  seapower  used  to 
make  the  sea  safe,  seapower  now  makes  the 
sea  impassable.  When  the  war  broke  out 
Germany  had  only  thirty-six  submarines. 
With  ten  times  that  number  she  would  have 
won.  Usually  there  were  not  more  than  eight 
or  nine  U-boats  in  use  at  any  one  time.  But 
on  the  average  each  U-boat  sank  100  million 
dollars'  worth  of  shipping.  In  the  last  week 
of  the  war,  with  her  sailors  in  mutiny,  Ger- 
many concentrated  on  tankers  and  actually 
sank  nine  of  them.  To  the  end  she  destroyed 
shipping  in  the  narrow  Irish  seas,  yet  the  Irish 
seas  were  patrolled  by  2500  vessels  of  all  de- 


scriptions. With  600  destroyers  and  6000 
auxiliary  craft  on  the  watch  day  and  night 
for  four  and  a  half  years  the  Allies  captured 
or  sunk  only  205  submarines,  and  these  sub- 
marines were  of  a  type  as  yet  rudimentary. 

The  submarine  is  now  supplemented  by  the 
larger  submersibles  and  by  aircraft  which  can 
discharge  not  bombs  alone,  but  torpedoes  also. 
So  formidable  are  these  novel  engines  of  sea- 
war  that  Britain  has  not  only  ceased  building 
any  new  battleships  or  battle  cruisers,  but  has 
actually  scrapped  three  of  the  latest  type 
which  were  at  various  stages  of  construction. 
So  far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  therefore,  the 
race  in  battleships  is  dropped.  Our  private 
yards  are  completing  three  for  Japan  at 
Japan's  expense — that  is  all.  Acting  on  ex- 
pert advice,  Britain  thus  holds  her  hand  for 
a  while,  as  she  did  in  the  years  1906-1908, 
when  the  first  Dreadnought  with  uniform 
armament  of  big  guns  was  under  design. 
Most  British  Admirals  consider  that  the  mon- 
ster battleships  now  under  construction  in  the 
United  States,  at  forty  million  dollars  apiece, 
would  never  go  into  battle  in  any  war  fought 
with  the  new  weapons  of  attack.  Britain  has 
also  scrapped  more  than  600  warships  and 
the  scrapping  merrily  goes  on.  In  addition 
she  has  handed  to  Canada,  for  use  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  harmony  with  the  United 
States  forces,  a  squadron  consisting,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  eight  cruisers  and  twenty-four  de- 
stroyers. At  the  moment,  then,  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  out  a  case  for  naval  rivalry  on  the 
British  side,  whether  against  Japan  or  the 
United  States.  Whatever  be  her  motive, 
Britain  thinks  it  well  to  save  her  money  to 
pay  her  debts. 

The  comparison  between  the  three  powers 
may  now  be  stated,  type  by  type: 


Vessels  Tonnage 

Battleships              Complete  Building  Total  Complete  Building  Total 

United    States    33  10  43  707,990  389,600  1,097,590 

Great   Britain    46  none  46  962,750              none  962,750 

Japan    .: 11  8  19  244,800  256,000  500,800 

Battle  Cruisers 

United    States    none  6  6  none  211,800  211,800 

Great  Britain    10  none  10  307,500             none  307,500 

Japan    4  none  4  101,100             none  101,100 

In   "capital   ships,"    therefore,    it   follows,  But   the  statistics   should   be    rend    In   the 

from  figures  published  in  American  books  of  light  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  fleet 

reference,   that  when   the  Daniels   programs  will  be  of  a  later  construction  on  the  average 

are  complete,  the  United  States  will  have  49  than  the  British,  with   larger  units,  h-avier 

vessels  to  Britain's  56  and  Japan's  23,  while  guns,  and  higher  speeds.  In  the  British  figures 

tonnage  will   be:   United   States,    1,309,390;  are    included    six    yrz-Dread  noughts    which 

Britain,  1,279,250;  Japan,  601,900.     That  is  were    obsolete    even    when    war    broke    out, 

the  situation  as  it  will  be  in  1924.  and   the   real   position   in    1924,   as  stated   by 
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Mr.  Archibald  Hurd,  the  naval  expert  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  will  be: 

United  States 
Capital   Ships       No.  Tonnage 

First    Class 27       983,000 

Second    Class 8       167,650 


35    1,150,650 

First-class  ships  are  armed  with  14-inch 
guns  and  over,  and  it  will  be  noticed  how 
much  more  modern,  comparatively,  are  the 
United  States  and  Japanese  vessels,  judged  by 
this  test,  than  the  British.  Mr.  Hurd  claims 
that  the  superiority  of  the  United  States 
Navy  over  the  British  will  be,  in  1924,  about 
30  per  cent,  in  capital  ships  and  big  guns. 
Other  factors,  of  course,  enter  into  the  reck- 
oning. There  is  considerable  doubt  whether 
the  American  16-inch  guns  will  prove  to  be 
in  practise  more  effective  than  the  British  14- 
and  15-inch.  Also,  the  manning  of  her  navy 
is  a  matter  of  anxiety  for  the  United  States 
in  these  days  of  high  wages  on  shore. 

With  different  wage  scales  in  different 
countries,  comparisons  of  expenditure  on 
navies  are  almost  wholly  fallacious.  And  it 
so  happens  that  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 
appropriations  for  the  coming  fiscal  years. 
But  at  the  normal  reckoning  of  five  dollars  to 
the  pound  sterling,  Britain  is  to-day  spending 
on  her  navy  at  the  rate  of  $400,000,000  a 
year.  The  British  estimates  for  1921-1922 
are,  at  this  moment,  before  the  Cabinet,  and 
large  reductions  have  been  ordered.  If  Mr. 
Daniels  obtains  his  $670,000,000  or  there- 
abouts, he  will  be  spending  about  double  what 
Britain,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  will  spend — this 
without  making  any  allowance  for  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  sovereign.  The  Japanese  esti- 
mates are,  in  dollars: 


Army    $178,000,000 

Navy    237,000,000 


Increase 

$34,000,000 
85,000,000 


$415,000,000  $119,000,000 

These  figures  show  that  while  Japan  is 
increasing  her  Navy  expenditure,  it  is,  on 
her  estimates,  less  than  half  the  appropriation 
for  Navy  by  Mr.  Daniels.  In  fact,  Japan 
is  spending  on  her  Army  and  Navy  together 
only  two-thirds  of  what  the  United  States  is 
asked  to  spend  on  Navy  alone. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Britain  is 
alarmed  by  all  this.  It  is  a  fixed  principle  of 
her  policy  that  she  will  under  no  circum- 
stances enter  into  naval  competition  with  the 
United  States.  She  notices  certain  unmistak- 
able indications  of  what  objectives  American 


statesmen  have  in  view.    She  sees  the  gradual 
transference  of  the  United  States  Navy  from 

Great  Britain  Japan 

No.  Tonnage  No.  Tonnage 

18       487,450  14       438,000 

18       395,840  3         59,950 


36       883,290         17       497,950 

the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  large  expendi- 
ture on  Pacific  bases,  the  almost  continuous 
negotiations  with  Japan,  and  the  now  ad- 
mitted rapprochement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  self-governing  British  Do- 
minions, which  cherish  similar  aims  in  the 
Far  East.  What  Britain  fears  is  not  the  huge 
American  Dreadnought-cruisers,  800  feet 
long — an  incomparable  target,  by  the  way, 
for  torpedo  and  aerial  bomb — but  a  much 
deadlier  peril  to  an  island  power.  From  be- 
ing the  mistress  of  the  seas,  Britain  is,  for  the 
time  being,  deposed,  not  by  American  expen- 
diture, but  by  inevitable  geography.  She  is 
surrounded  by  the  potential  submarine  bases 
of  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 
Being  the  only  country  in  the  world  that 
cannot  feed  herself  except  by  imports  over- 
seas, she  is  the  country,  of  all  others,  most 
vulnerable  to  deadly  attack,  even  by  the 
weakest  of  her  neighbors.  An  American  bat- 
tleship a  mile  long,  with  a  hundred  30-inch 
guns,  would  matter  less  to  England  than 
half  a  dozen  submarines,  built  against  her  by 
Norway,  at  a  hundredth  the  cost. 

Navies,  like  all  institutions,  are  conserva- 
tive. Years  after  the  battle  between  the 
Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  wooden  ships,  all 
of  them  obviously  valueless,  were  built  and 
launched.  The  Dreadnought  is  popular  with 
contractors,  it  impresses  the  public,  it  is  the 
pride  of  the  crew,  it  looks  well  at  maneuvers. 
To  fight  for  one's  country  in  a  submarine  re- 
quires heroic  nerve  and  courage.  It  is,  liter- 
ally, a  martyrdom  to  patriotism.  But  a  na- 
tion like  England  that  has  been  nearly  starved 
out  by  a  foreign  foe  can  afford  no  mere  senti- 
ment to  interfere  with  scientific  conclusions. 
And  Americans  may  assume  that  the  British 
Admiralty  is  entirely  unmoved  by  megalo- 
maniac statistics  of  tonnage  and  engine-power. 
Even  with  deck  armor,  as  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary at  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  the  Dread- 
nought has  to  fear  and  will  probably  succumb 
to  aerial  bombs  from  a  flight  of  seaplanes. 
This  means  for  Britain  something  much  more 
vital  than  the  loss  of  Dreadnoughts.  She  is 
thinking  of  her  food  ships.  What  if  aircraft 
can  destroy  them  also? 
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THE  words  which  follow  are  dedicated 
to  three  living  men  and  the  memory  of 
one  departed. 

The  living  men  are  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Will  H.  Hays',  and  Warren  G.  Harding. 

The  one  departed  is  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
The  reason  for  this  dedication  will  be  ap- 
parent in  the  light  of  the  facts  dealt  with  in 
this  article. 

If  there  is  to  be  peace  in  the  world  during 
the  remainder  of  this  century,  Germany, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  must  live  up  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  par- 
ticularly those  which  concern  disarmament 
and  reparation. 

The  dominant  thought  of  the  American 
people  throughout  American  participation  in 
the  war  was  that  German  militarism  must  be 
destroyed  forever.  This  thought,  which  in- 
spired soldiers  and  civilians  alike  in  their 
efforts  to  attain  victory,  was  the  result  of  the 
succession  of  events  which  had  gradually 
taught  the  masses  of  our  people  that  our  fate 
as  a  free  nation  was  at  stake  from  the  incep- 
tion of  German  aggression  upon  France  and 
Belgium,  because  that  aggression  was  aimed 
at  all  human  liberty.  Either  the  aggressor 
was  to  be  vanquished  and  kept  disarmed, 
making  a  renewal  of  the  onslaught  impossi- 
ble, or  the  state  of  armed  peace  in  which 
Europe  had  lived  as  if  on  the  brink  of  a  vol- 
cano since  Prussia's  attacks  on  her  neighbors 
began  sixty  years  ago  must  inevitably  be  ex- 
tended to  us  and  keep  us  not  only  trained  for 
war  but  armed  to  the  teeth  at  all  times,  lest 
a  conflagration  started  in  one  corner  of  the 
world  should  reach  the  edifice  of  our  national 
well-being,  and  endanger  its  existence.  That 
way  lies  ruin,  under  the  weight  of  taxation 
superadded  to  existing  war  debt  to  pay  for  an- 
other war  of  even  greater  proportions. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  it  is  provided 
that  Germany  shall  be  disarmed  and  shall  re- 
main disarmed.  It  is  vital  to  every  free  na- 
tion that  the  treaty  in  this  respect  shall  be 
lived  up  to  in  letter  and  spirit.  The  fate  of 
limitation  of  armaments,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  maintenance  of  armaments  at  a  reason- 
able minimum,  is  at  stake.  Unless  the  authors 
of  the  most  stupendous  aggression  on  human 
liberty  since  the  beginning  of  time  are  kept  in 


a  state  of  disarmament  it  is  idle  to  expect  that 
any  free  nation  will  risk  its  fate  on  the  out- 
come of  vague  hopes  of  human  good-will 
lacking  the  foundation  of  an  existing  condi- 
tion of  safety.  And  nations  whose  frontiers 
are  maritime,  as  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain 
and  ourselves,  cannot  expect  that  nations 
with  territorial  frontiers — France,  Belgium, 
and  Poland  in  particular — should  take  pre- 
cautions for  their  safety  which  are  in  any 
wise  less  effective  for  the  purpose  of  their 
protection  than  our  navy  is  for  ours  or  the 
British  Navy  is  for  Britain's.  Of  course,  the 
best  precaution  consists  in  keeping  those 
shown  to  be  bent  on  aggression  in  a  state  of 
real  disarmament.  As  to  this  a  recent  warn- 
ing has  come  from  Berlin  in  the  form  of  a 
New  Year's  greeting  by  General  von  Seecht, 
Minister  of  War,  exhorting  Germany  to 
trust  in  a  sharp  sword  and  a  shining  shield 
for  her  future. 

In  a  dispatch  published  recently  in  a  New 
York  newspaper  it  was  stated  that  Premier 
Lloyd  George  shied  at  every  communication 
received  from  France  signed  "Foch,"  con- 
cerning the  disarmament  of  Germany.  I  be- 
lieve this  story  is  an  invention  of  German 
propaganda.  It  is  now  well  established  that 
Premier  Lloyd  George,  in  response  to  an  ap- 
peal by  Field  Marshal  Haig  in  the  terrible 
days  of  March,  1918,  exerted  a  preponderat- 
ing influence  in  achieving  allied  unity  of  com- 
mand under  Foch — thanks  to  which  vic- 
tory was  won — and  certainly  no  act  of  the 
British  Premier  will  serve  so  much  as  that 
one  to  make  his  fame  enduring.  No  one 
knows  better  than  the  British  Premier  that  if 
France  is  not  safe  from  German  or  German- 
Bolshevik  attack,  Britain  is  not  safe,  nor  is 
any  free  nation,  and  at  Spa  last  July  he  en- 
tered into  an  explicit  agreement  with  France 
to  enforce  respect  by  Germany  of  the  dis- 
armament provisions  of  the  treaty.  Wiib 
Germany  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  disar- 
mament cannot  be  effective  within  the  bounds 
of  safety  unless  rigidly  enforced — a  task  far 
cheaper  than  that  of  dealing  with  a  Germany 
which  has  been  successful  in  evading  disarma- 
ment. 

Reparation  has  an  important  relation  to 
disarmament  which   is   not  generally   appre- 
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elated.  The  German  policy  of  aggression 
was  built  upon  German  economic  expansion. 
In  her  years  of  prosperity  Germany  piled  up 
the  armaments  which  she  used  in  inflicting 
the  terrible  wounds  from  which  her  victori- 
ous neighbors  are  still  bleeding — wounds  by 
far  more  serious  than  any  she  suffered  herself. 
Having  devoted  so  much  of  her  energies 
for  sixty  years  to  purposes  of  aggression, 
Germany  will  be  a  much  safer  neigh- 
bor if  for  the  next  fifty  years  she  devotes 
most  of  her  surplus  production  and  earnings 
to„  the  purposes  of  reparation.  The  only 
serious  hope  of  a  change  in  German  psychol- 
ogy lies  in  the  effect  on  the  German  mind  of 
an  era  of  reparation  when  for  the  first  time 
in  German  history  German  resources  will  be 
applied  to  making  good  the  consequences  of 
a  German  invasion.  In  this  connection  need 
it  be  recalled  that  more  houses  were  de- 
stroyed in  France's  devastated  area  than  are 
found  in  all  of  Greater  New  York  with  its 
population  of  over  five  millions ;  that  the  in- 
dustries of  northeast  France  were  all  but 
wiped  out;  that  French  coal  mines  are  in 
utter  ruin ;  finally  that  France  sacrificed  one 
and  a  half  million  of  the  flower  of  her  youth 
who  fell  in  battle  and  another  half  million 
maimed? 

On  September  6,  1918  (Lafayette-Marne 
Day),  Roosevelt  had  said  at  City  Hall,  New 
York,  speaking  of  America's  debt  to  France 
for  American  independence: 

I  wish  to  insist  with  all  possible  emphasis  that 
in  the  present  war  France,  England,  Italy,  all 
the  Allies,  have  rendered  us  similar  services. 
The  French  at  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  four  years 
ago,  and  at  Verdun,  and  the  British  at  Ypres;  in 
short,  the  French,  the  English,  the  Italians,  the 
Belgians,  the  Serbians — all  the  Allies,  were  fight- 
ing our  battles  exactly  as  much  as  they  were 
fighting  their  own. 

This  led  Roosevelt  to  add : 

The  peace  that  we  win  must  guarantee  full  repa- 
ration for  the  awful  cost  of  life  and  treasure 
which  the  Prussianized  Germany  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  has  inflicted  on  the  entire  world;  and 
this  reparation  must  take  the  form  of  action  that 
will  render  it  impossible  for  Germany  to  repeat 
her  colossal   wrongdoing. 

In  an  important  address  in  the  Senate  con- 
cerning our  war  aims  in  the  early  part  of 
October,  1918,  Senator  Lodge  was  equally 
explicit.  The  Republican  program  of  a  peace 
of  unconditional  surrender  was  a  program  of 
restitution,  of  reparation,  of  security  for  the 
future,  not  alone  for  ourselves,  but  for  our 
Allies,  who  had  fought  the  war  during  the 
four   long   years   which    preceded   our   four 


months'    fighting    on    the    Western    Front. 

Such  were  the  noteworthy  utterances  of 
the  Republican  leadership  in  1918.  Is  it 
thinkable  that  the  Republican  party,  having 
been  sustained  at  the  polls  that  year  and 
swept  into  power  by  the  election  this  year, 
will  repudiate  these  utterances  now? 

Warren  G.  Harding,  the  standard-bearer 
of  1920,  received  that  standard  from  the 
hands  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  himself 
had  received  it  from  the  hands  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  the  standard-bearer  of  1918. 
These  three  men,  the  one  who  died  and  the 
two  who  are  living,  throughout  the  fight — 
which  began  in  September,  1918,  was  won  in 
November,  1918,  and  rewon,  this  time  with 
all  the  consequences  of  victory,  in  November, 
1920 — relied  upon  the  organizing  genius, 
upon  the  high  capacity  and  strongheartedness 
of  Will  H.  Hays. 

In  order  to  make  the  peace  conform  to  the 
war  program  of  the  Republican  party  it 
should  be  insisted  upon  that  the  military, 
naval,  and  air  clauses  of  the  treaty,  consti- 
tuting Part  V.  thereof  and  set  forth  in  Arti- 
cles 159-213,  inclusive,  of  the  treaty,  contain 
a  sanction  for  the  enforcement  of  those 
clauses  in  the  event  of  their  violation  by  Ger- 
many, a  sanction  at  present  not  to  be  found 
in  the  treaty. 

The  lack  of  such  sanction  has  already  done 
great  mischief.  In  order  to  obtain  Great 
Britain's  agreement  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  provisions  in  said  clauses  which 
Germany  had  already  disregarded,  France 
had  to  make  at  the  Spa  Conference  a  serious 
sacrifice  entailed  by  large  gold  payments  to 
Germany  which,  as  is  now  revealed,  Ger- 
many is  diverting  to  purposes  other  than  those 
to  which  she  agreed  to  apply  these  gold  pay- 
ments— among  them  propaganda  expendi- 
tures. Such  a  state  of  affairs  should  be  in- 
tolerable to  self-respecting  Americans,  yet  it  is 
the  unfortunate  consequence  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
acts  and  omissions  at  the  Peace  Conference  in 
violation  of  the  national  will  as  expressed  in 
November,  1918. 

Following  a  long  controversy  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  when  the  President  insisted  that 
France  should  accept  the  League  of  Nations 
as  her  bulwark  against  renewed  German  ag- 
gressions, France  refused.  The  President 
then  agreed  to  the  so-called  treaty  of  defense, 
but  that  treaty  contemplates  common  action 
by  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  only  after  a  German  aggression. 

Why  wait  until  then?  Manifestly,  no 
German  aggression  will  ever  take  place  if  the 
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military,  naval,  and  air  clauses  of  the  treaty 
are  lived  up  to  by  Germany.  Hence,  to  be- 
gin at  the  beginning,  to  prevent  danger  and 
not  wait  to  act  until  the  danger  has  arisen, 
it  is  manifest  that  there  should  be  added  to 
the  military,  naval,  and  air  clauses  of  the 
treaty  a  clause  whereby  the  principal  Allied 
and  Associated  powers  shall  undertake 
toward  each  other  the  obligation  to  compel 
compliance  by  Germany  with  those  clauses. 
If  this  is  done,  Germany  will  know  that 
those  upon  whom  she  inflicted  the  enormous 
sacrifices  entailed  by  the  war  will  not  take  the 
risk  incident  to  allowing  her  to  prepare  an- 
other onslaught,  but  will  deal  with  her  the 
moment  she  fails  to  comply  with  the  disarma- 
ment clauses  of  the  treaty.  It  will  be  then, 
and  not  when  her  preparations  are  completed, 
that  intervention  to  prevent  aggression  can  be 
had  with  the  best  consequences. 

Any  notion  that  because  the  United  States 
is  somewhat  further  removed  from  the  dan- 
ger of  another  German  onslaught  the  Ameri- 
can people  may  neglect  safeguards  against  it 
is  dangerous.  Is  it  possible  that  that  notion 
has  not  yet  been  dispelled  ?  Shall  it  be  neces- 
sary to  wait  until  the  Germans  shall  have 
perfected  their  air  and  gas  preparations  for 
another  onslaught  before  believing  that  the 
not  distant  future  will  see  the  United  States 
open  to  dangerous  air  attacks,  and  that  a 
Germany  dangerous  to  France,  Belgium,  and 
Great   Britain   twenty   or   twenty-five   years 


hence  will  be  also  dangerous  to  the  United 
States,  particularly  to  our  populous  communi- 
ties on  the  Atlantic  Coast?  Let  permanent 
disarmament  be  enforced  upon  Germany  and 
compliance  by  Germany  with  the  treaty  can 
be  confidently  relied  upon.  In  the  contrary 
case,  the  opposite  will  be  true. 

Let  the  permanent  disarmament  of  Ger- 
many be  provided  for  effectually  and  any 
league  or  association  of  nations  which  the 
United  States  sees  fit  to  join  will  be  listened 
to.  Otherwise  the  contrary  will  be  true.  Let 
provision  be  made  ending  German  militarism 
forever,  as  the  American  people  intended  in 
1918,  and  the  Treaty  of  Defense  may  be  en- 
tered into  with  full  confidence  that  the  ag- 
gression  contemplated   by  it  will   not  occur. 

If  the  United  States  would  promote  peace, 
the  American  people  cannot  avoid  facing  the 
facts  and  doing  their  share.  Such  a  great 
blessing  as  world  peace  cannot  come  about  by 
merely  wishing  for  it ;  one  must  be  willing  to 
do  something  for  it  and  do  it  in  the  realm 
of  tangible  things. 

Let  German  disarmament  be  enforced,  and 
the  danger  of  a  German-Bolshevik  combine 
against  the  world  disappears,  while  the  pros- 
pect of  free  nations  being  able  to  limit  their 
expenditures  for  armaments  becomes  bright. 

If  the  Republican  party  would  vindicate  its 
war  record,  it  will  dispel  the  illusions  of  peace 
by  facing  and  acting  upon  the  realities  of 
oeace. 
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HAS  Germany  found  the  man  endowed 
with  the  genius .  and  capacity  to  turn 
the  nation  back  from  the  brink  of  economic 
and  financial  ruin  and  start  it  definitely  on 
the  way  to  complete  recuperation  ? 

Not  a  few  observers  think  it  likely  that 
such  a  man  has  been  found,  and  the  one  to 
whom  they  point  is  Hugo  Stinnes. 

The  press  has  fairly  hummed  for  months 
with  news  of  Stinnes's  activities  in  the  mak- 
ing of  giant  trusts,  characterizing  him  va- 
riously as  coal  baron,  paper  plutocrat,  potash 
prince,  mining  magnate,  shipping  seignior,  in- 
dustrial imperialist,  boss  politician,  super- 
capitalist,  great  constructionist,  uncrowned 
king,  and  destined  savior  of  his  country. 

These  are  useful  terms,  perhaps,  as  hinting 
at  the  comprehensive  sphere  in  which  Stinnes 
moves  and  wields  his  power,  but  they  reflect 
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little  of  the  personality  behind  his  extraordi- 
nary achievements.  It  has  seemed  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  get  at  the  story  of  his 
life,  with  a  view  to  discovering  whether  or 
not  a  really  big  idea  is  working  in  his  mind 
and,  if  so,  whether  it  be  the  right  or  the 
wrong  idea. 

Stinnes  has  a  representative  in  America, 
who  talked  the  other  day  for  a  long  time 
about  his  chief  to  the  writer  of  this  article. 
The  story  which  follows  is  based  largely 
upon  that  talk. 

Hugo  Stinnes  was  born  in  1870  at  Miil- 
heim,  not  far  from  Diisseldorf,  and  near  the 
center  of  one  of  the  great  industrial  sections 
of  Germany. 

He  is  not  a  Jew,  as  has  been  frequently 
stated  in  the  American  press.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  father  is  said  to  have  been  of  pure 
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Teutonic  blood,  while  his  mother  (born 
Coupienne)  was  French,  descended  from  the 
Huguenots,  who  fled  to  Brandenburg  to  es- 
cape the  persecutions  of  Louis  XIV,  carrying 
with  them  and  injecting  into  the  life  of  that 
community  the  thrift  and  industrial  skill 
which  history  credits  with  having  done  so 
much  to  make  France  the  wealthiest  of  Euro- 
pean states. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  Stinnes 
comes  naturally  by  many  of  the  qualities 
which  have  contributed  to  his  success  and 
served  to  make  him  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  industrial  life  of  Germany. 

A  Coal  Baron  at  Twenty 

It  was  coal  upon  which  had  been  founded 
the  modest  family  fortune  that  Stinnes  in- 
herited at  the  age  of  twenty.  It  has  been 
coal,  primarily,  upon  which  he  has  built  his 
huge  industrial  combines.  He  has  mined  coal 
as  a  common  laborer  in  the  pits,  thought  coal, 
talked  coal,  dreamed  coal,  and  collected  coal 
— until  he  now  controls  no  less  than  sixty 
mines,  with  a  total  capacity  equal  to  10  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  production  of  the  country 
in  1913,  when  Germany  ranked  third  among 
the  coal-producing  nations  of  the  world. 

He  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  having 
once  demonstrated  that  German  coal  could  be 
economically  and  profitably  exported  to  Eng- 
land. And  he  knows,  of  course,  that  Ger- 
many's economic  life  and  her  ability  to  meet 
obligations  imposed  by  the  treaty  depend 
largely  upon  coal.  That  is  at  least  one 
reason  why  Stinnes  is  righting  tooth  and  nail 
for  a  determination  in  Germany's  favor  of  the 
fate  of  Upper  Silesia,  whose  coal  resources  he 
believes  cannot  and  will  not  be  adequately 
developed  except  under  the  control  of  Ger- 
many, to  whom  they  are  so  essential. 

It  should  go  without  saying,  perhaps,  that 
Stinnes  did  everything  in  his  power  to  help 
Germany  win  the  war.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  troublesome  recalcitrant  at  Spa,  and 
he  has  been  pictured  as  "thinking  up  plans 
which  will  evade  payment  of  the  indemnity 
and  leave  in  Germany  a  great  deal  of  wealth, 
most  of  which  will  belong  to  him."  Yet 
those  who  are  in  his  confidence  assert  that  he 
believes  in  accepting  resolutely  the  conse- 
quences of  defeat,  and  that  he  professes  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  ability  of  his  country  to 
meet  all,  or  substantially  all,  of  whatever 
reparation  demands  may  be  made — provided 
it  does  not  suffer  loss  of  the  Silesian  mines. 

But  this  is  getting  somewhat  ahead  of  the 
story. 


Stinnes'  first  contact  with  the  world  of  in- 
dustry came  just  before  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  twenty,  when,  upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  began  to  look  after  the  latter's  in- 
terests in  coal.  His  technical  and  business 
training  in  the  schools  followed  a  year  spent 
in  the  mines  as  a  common  laborer,  during 
which  he  is  said  to  have  shown  a  peculiar 
grasp  of  the  problems  of  the  technique  of 
production. 

Truly  an   Industrial   Giant 

In  a  surprisingly  short  time  after  he  had 
assumed  full  control  of  the  properties  he  in- 
herited they  were  realizing  under  his  vigor- 
ous hands  a  larger  earning  power  than  anyone 
had  imagined  to  be  inherent  in  them.  En- 
couraged by  success,  Stinnes  began  to  look 
around  for  opportunities  to  expand.  While 
yet  a  very  young  man  he  went  into  shipping 
on  the  Rhine,  at  first  in  a  modest  and  more 
or  less  experimental  way,  but  soon  became  a 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  water  transpor- 
tation. He  is  now  considered  the  most  im- 
portant shipping  man  in  Germany,  with  com- 
plete ownership  of  a  considerable  number  of 
relatively  small  concerns  engaged  in  river  and 
coastwise  traffic,  with  interests  in  many  differ- 
ent companies  equipped  for  overseas  com- 
merce (including  the  Hamburg- American 
Line,  which  has  recently  entered  into  a  work- 
ing agreement  with  large  American  inter- 
ests), and  with  control  of  several  large  ship- 
yards. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  in  detail  the 
various  steps  leading  to  what  Stinnes  himself 
regards  as  his  supreme  industrial  achievement 
— the  union  of  the  Rhenish-Westphalian 
Electrical  Works,  the  Rodder  Coal  Mines, 
Gelsenkirchen  Mining  Company,  and  the 
Deutsch-Luxembourg  Mining  Company. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  uniform  success 
which  attended  all  his  early  enterprises  was 
not  long  in  being  recognized  by  other  capi- 
talists, among  them  August  Thyssen,  the  steel 
and  mining  magnate,  whom  he  was  destined 
eventually  to  outstrip  in  the  control  of  steel 
production. 

As  his  prestige  grew,  Herr  Stinnes  was 
called  upon  to  sit  in  the  councils  of  one  after 
another  of  the  large  industrial  companies, 
until  he  is  now  chairman  of  the  boards  of 
no  less  than  twenty-one  and  member  of  the 
boards  of  twenty-six  others.  His  influence 
can  readily  be  appreciated. 

But  to  return  to  the  Rhenish-Westphalian 
Electrical  Works  combine.  This  was  the 
coordination  of  the  vast  natural  resources,  in- 
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eluding  coal  and  iron  ore,  with  the  gas  and 
electrical  utilities  in  the  territory  having  Es- 
sen as  its  center.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
this  combine  came  about  as  the  fruition  of 
ideas  which  Stinnes  was  developing  long  be- 
fore the  war — ideas  based  upon  a  system  of 
industrial  economy  involving  the  establish- 
ment of  the  most  intimate  relationship  be- 
tween producers  and  consumers.  And  it  is 
significant,  also,  that  it  was  in  connection 
with  this  combine  that  Stinnes  worked  out, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  German 
industry,  the  idea  of  joint  ownership  and  con- 
trol among  cities,  communities,  and  private 
capital — an  idea  which  has 
become  a  part  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  German 
People's  party,  of  which 
Hugo  Stinnes  is  the  ac- 
knowledged leader. 

The  Stinnes  Plan  for  Re- 
constructing  Germany 

Passing  by  his  activities 
during  the  war — when  he 
was  not  only  engaged  on 
huge  contracts  on  his  own 
account,  but  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  organization  of 
all  industry  for  war  pur- 
poses, and  is  said  to  have 
worked  with  his  hands  re- 
markably free  from  Gov- 
ernment interference — we 
come  to  the  more  recent 
phases  of  Stinnes'  career, 
which  have  made  him  the 
most-talked-about  man  in 
the  entire  German  nation. 

The  association  of  his  name  with  the  mar- 
shalling of  the  numerous  industrial  trusts 
these  last  few  months,  involving  an  amount 
of  capital  of  which  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  authentic  estimate,  but  which,  if  it 
were  known,  would  doubtless  stagger  the 
imagination,  together  with  his  identification 
with  various  isolated  enterprises  of  different 
descriptions,  has  led  more  or  less  naturally  to 
the  charge  that  he  is  apparently  trying  to  grab 
everything  in  sight. 

His  friendly  critics  resent  this  charge,  say- 
ing that  he  is  not  a  "grabber" — that  he  is 
nothing  if  not  methodical — and  pointing  to 
the  way  in  which  he  has  confined  his  opera- 
tions in  the  main  to  the  basic  industries  of 
coal,  steel,  and  transportation.  They  say  his 
ideas  are,  after  all,  intensive ;  and  in  support 
of  that  they  refer  to  the  following  statement 
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by  Herr  Stinnes,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  outline  of  his  plan  for  reconstructing 
Germany: 

We  must  round  up  and  organize  our  consum- 
ers of  coal  in  the  form  of  electricity,  gas,  water, 
or  transportation  into  great  concerns  covering 
the  largest  possible  areas.  I  will  call  them  State 
Electrical  Companies,  State  Gas  Companies,  State 
Transportation  Companies.  These  companies 
must  have  industrial  leadership  in  the  boards  of 
directors;  state  and  communities  must  be  ma- 
jority stockholders.  To  these  I  would  give  the 
right,  and  even  impose  it  as  a  duty  to  secure 
for  themselves  for  a  long  period  of  time  and 
under  all  circumstances  the  basis  of  their  power. 
....  To  such  concerns  I  would  give  the  right 
to  use  for  themselves  90  per 
cent,  of  the  increased  coat 
production  which  they  might 
bring  about,  the  other  10  per 
cent,  to  be  made  available 
for  the  generality.  .  .  . 

But  I  would  go  even  fur- 
ther. I  would  give  to  all 
industrial  concerns  the  pos- 
sibility of  pursuing  this  same 
course.  .  .  .  To  carry  out 
this  plan  would  require  .  .  . 
three  or  four  years.  One 
would  achieve  by  it  that  all 
consumers  of  coal — and  this 
consumption  might  consist  in 
merely  riding  on  street  cars 
or  using  electric  light — 
be  united  and  would  take 
upon  themselves  the  financial 
responsibility  and  would  be 
placed  in  position  actually  to 
finance  these  joint  enter- 
prises. 

But  you  would  create 
something  else.  You  would 
create  organisms  which 
would  be  economically  so 
strong  that  they  could  not 
be     rooted    up    and     carried 

away  by  a  storm  which  perhaps  in  a  few  weeks 

or  months  may  sweep  over  us. 

A   Plea  for  Increased  Production 

Analysis  of  this  statement  fails,  indeed,  to 
disclose  anything  original,  anything  that  can 
be  called  a  unique  conception  of  industrial 
organization.  What  it  really  means  is  that 
Stinnes  believes,  first  of  all,  that  the  sole  spe- 
cific for  Germany's  economic  sickness  is  in- 
creased production.  In  emphasizing  the 
acuteness  of  the  situation  in  Germany  in  this 
respect  Stinnes  has  said  that  any  measure 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  pro- 
duction would  signify  literally  the  death  of 
millions  of  the  German  people.  Without  in- 
creased production,  he  considers  civil  war  by 
no  means  out  of  the  question. 

The  statement  means,  also,  that  Stinnes  be- 
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lieves  production  can  be  increased  to  the  point 
of  real  effectiveness  under  the  chaotic  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  Germany,  only  by  carry- 
ing industrial  integration  to  the  furthest  ex- 
treme, as  a  means  of  effecting  the  necessary 
economies  and  assuring  the  essential  credits 
with  which  to  obtain  raw  materials  from 
abroad ;  and  that  he  would  conciliate  the  so- 
cialistic sentiment  which  has  grown  to  such 
large  proportions  in  Germany  since  the  war, 
by  retaining  in  part  the  fundamentals  of  so- 
cialistic doctrine,  while  avoiding  waste  and 
dissipation,  incident  to  the  industrial  interfer- 
ence of  a  disorganized  state,  by  adhering  to 
the  principle  of  private  property  and  leaving 
individual  initiative  unimpaired.  With  his 
program,  as  a  whole,  it  is  significant  that 
Stinnes  has,  tacitly  at  least,  the  support  of 
the  majority  Socialists. 

He  has  said:  "You  must  leave  to  the  pro- 
jector what  is  the  projector's,  namely,  leader- 
ship ;  but  you  must  see  to  it  that  labor  gets  as 
large  gains  as  possible,  at  least  a  good  living, 
out  of  the  enterprise."  He  supports,  if,  in- 
deed, he  does  not  lead,  the  movement  which 
is  on  foot  for  a  repeal  of  the  eight-hour  law, 
one  of  the  fruits  of  the  revolution  of  last 
spring.  But  he  advocates  labor's  sharing  the 
profits  of  industrial  enterprise  through  stock 
ownership. 

Some  Personal  Sidelights 

Stinnes  himself  would  hardly  deny  that, 
however  much  he  may  have  at  heart  the 
future  welfare  of  Germany,  he  has  been 
largely  moved  in  his  gigantic  operations  by 
personal  ambition,  and  even  by  the  primitive 
passion  of  conquest.  In  many  of  the  recent 
instances  in  which  he  has  gone  outside  the 
field  of  what  he  considers  the  keystone  indus- 
tries, his  motive  seems  to  have  been  merely  to 
demonstrate  ability  to  overcome  obstacles 
which    others    have    called    insurmountable. 

That  motive  is  said  to  be  the  one,  pri- 
marily, which  lies  behind  his  purchase  of  the 
Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung — which  his 
representative  asserts,  by  the  way,  is  Stinnes' 
only  adventure  into  the  newspaper  field — 
undertaken  solely  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
some  day  to  point  with  pride  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  developing  a  live  and  commercially 
successful  publication  from  a  puny,  old-fash- 
ioned Government  gazette. 

Stinnes  has  undeniably  made  a  great  deal 
of  money.  He  is  far  and  away  the  richest 
man  in  Germany  to-day.  The  estimates 
which  place  his  fortune  at  a  thousand  million 
marks  are  probably  not  far  out  of  the  way. 


Of  course,  those  are  paper  marks,  standing 
to-day  in  relation  to  the  American  dollar  at 
barely  a  sixteenth  of  their  normal  value.  Yet 
in  Germany  they  place  in  Stinnes'  hands  the 
balance  of  financial  power,  and  therefore  the 
reins  of  leadership  in  the  colossal  industrial 
transformation    which    still    goes    on    apace. 

It  has  once  before  been  pointed  out  in  these 
pages  that  Stinnes  may  be  likened  to  Ameri- 
can industrial  leaders  to  the  extent  that  his 
method  has  not  been  one  of  amassing  a  for- 
tune in  money,  but  rather  in  constantly  using 
his  credit  to  start  new  operations.  He  is  ap- 
parently not  the  Schwab,  nor  yet  the  Mor- 
gan, the  Hill,  or  the  Harriman,  of  Germany, 
but  rather,  as  his  American  agent  thinks, 
the  Pierre  du  Pont,  of  whom  it  has  been  said 
that  his  chief  interest  lies  in  doing  big  things 
and  having  a  great  many  of  them  going  at  the 
same  time ;  that  he  believes  real  success  lies 
in  achievement  on  a  sound  and  enduring 
basis;  that  he  goes  in  for  high  production 
rather  than  high  stock  quotations;  and  that 
he  will  never  be  what  used  to  be  called  a 
"money  baron." 

Whether  Stinnes  has  builded  on  a  sound 
and  enduring  basis,  or  whether  his  enormous 
industrial  structure  is  liable  to  turn  out  to 
be  a  house  of  cards  cannot  be  determined  in 
the  light  of  extraordinary  conditions  under 
which  his  operations  have  been  carried  on. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  is  a  man  of 
tremendous  energy,  keen  perception,  and 
vivid  imagination. 

He  knows  that  to  have  industrial  stability 
Germany  must  first  have  political  stability ; 
and  he  is  said  to  hold  that  the  latter  cannot 
be  attained  except  through  a  longer  tenure  of 
central  administration  than  it  is  the  practice 
of  republics  to  provide.  Politically  he  is  not, 
however,  a  reactionary  to  the  extent  of  desir- 
ing the  return  of  the  Hohenzollerns  to  power. 

Temperamentally  Stinnes  is  a  democrat, 
described  as  genial,  explosive,  and  endowed 
with  an  impish  humor.  His  domestic  life  is 
simple  and  devoted.  His  wife,  who  is  pic- 
tured as  a  woman  of  rare  charm  and  capacity, 
was  a  Montevidean,  whose  father  was  a 
prominent  and  wealthy  German  trader.  He 
has  six  children,  two  daughters  and  four  sons. 

Stinnes  has  traveled  little  outside  of 
Europe,  but  he  is  coming  to  America.  It  is 
safe  to  venture  the  prediction  that  he  will 
be  here  soon  after  we  are  technically  at  peace. 
He  believes  that  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  American  and  German  industry  can 
effectively  cooperate,  and  he  is  coming  to  look 
around  for  opportunities  along  that  line. 


THE  STUPENDOUS  FALL  IN 

PRICES 

BY  GEORGE  E.  ROBERTS 

(Vice-President  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York) 

THE  great  fall  of  commodity  and  security  level  of  prices.  The  enormous  demand 
prices  which  occurred  in  the  last  quarter  which  it  caused  for  labor  and  supplies  might 
of  1920  was  worldwide  in  extent  and  rep-  seem  to  a  superficial  observer  to  create  a 
resented  a  reaction  from  the  over-stimulated  state  of  great  prosperity,  but  no  one  could 
hopes  and  activities  of  the  year  following  the  believe  that  it  was  a  genuine  prosperity.  It 
war.  After  the  armistice  was  signed,  the  was  a  demand  stimulated  by  destruction  and 
business  world  hesitated  to  see  whether  or  not  waste,  and  based  upon  the  credit  and  taxing 
the  cessation  of  government  war  purchases  power  of  governments.  In  normal  times  ad- 
would  be  fully  made  up  by  a  revival  of  vancing  wages  and  prices  are  accepted  as 
private  trade.  This  proved  to  be  the  case,  evidences  of  prosperity.  A  city  in  which 
The  armies  were  quickly  absorbed  by  the  there  is  great  industrial  activity  is  said  to  be 
industries,  under  the  pressure  of  a  backed-up  prosperous;  but  if  that  city  was  burned  to 
demand  for  goods  which  for  a  time  could  not  the  ground,  and  the  high  wages  and  prices 
be  satisfied.  This  was  notably  so  in  the  resulted  from  efforts  to  replace  what  had 
clothing  and  dry-goods  trades,  probably  been  destroyed,  the  conditions  would  not 
stimulated  by  the  return  of  the  soldiers  to  represent  prosperity, 
civil  life.  The  demand  increased  as  the  ,  _  , ... 
prices  turned  upward.  Europe  s  Inability  to  Buy 

The  crops  of  1919  on  the  whole  were  The  great  spirit  of  activity  in  the  year 
only  fair.  Some  foodstuffs  of  common  use,  following  the  armistice  could  not  be  main- 
like potatoes  and  sugar,  were  in  short  supply,  tained  because  Europe,  which  had  always 
and  the  cost  of  living  advanced,  while  the  been  the  center  of  the  world's  trade,  was 
demand  for  labor  in  the  industries  was  such  not  in  condition  to  resume  its  old  activities, 
that  wage-advances  were  granted  freely.  The  The  purchasing  power  of  the  European  peo- 
strikes,  particularly  that  of  the  coal  miners,  pie  had  been  in  their  own  powers  of  produc- 
which  curtailed  the  fuel  supply,  and  the  un-  tion,  and  these  were  paralyzed.  Their  in- 
authorized  strikes  of  railroad  men  in  the  ability  to  pay  the  taxes  necessary  to  support 
spring  of  1920,  had  considerable  influence  their  governments  caused  the  emission  of 
upon  prices,  and  by  early  spring  the  general  quantities  of  paper  money,  and  this  with  the 
level  of  prices  and  industrial  costs  was  very  inability  to  export  products  has  lowered  the 
high.  value  of   their  currencies   in    the   exchanges 

Rising  prices,   particularly  when   continu-  until  it   has   become   all   but   impossible   for 

ous   over  several    years,    as   they    had    been,  some  of   them   to  make   purchases   in   other 

except    for    the    few    months    following    the  countries. 

armistice,  have  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  This    situation     first    reacted     upon     this 

appearance  of  shortage.     If  orders  are  scaled  country  in  the  demand  for  meats  and  dairy 

down,    buyers    quickly    adopt    the    expedient  products,  which  began  to  fall  off  in  the  latter 

of  ordering  more  than   they  actually  want,  part  of  1919.     In  the  eleven  months  of  19 1() 

Rising    prices    encourage    over-buying    and  to  November  these  exports  were  $1,096,81 1,- 

speculation    in    goods.      A   state   of    railroad  330,  and  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1920 

congestion    and    poor    transportation    service  $490,646,676.     The  corn  crop  of  1919  was 

also  causes  merchants  to  carry  larger  stocks  not   large,    and    the    farmers   who   converted 

than  ordinary.     All  of  these  influences  were  their  corn  into  beef  generally  lost  money  by 

factors  in  the  abnormal  rise  of  prices.  doing  it.     These  losses  were  severe  through- 

Of  course,  the  war  was  the  original  and  out  1920. 

chief  influence  responsible  for  the  abnormal  The  next  serious  effect  upon   the   United 
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States  was  in  the  prices  of  wool  and  cotton. 
The  inability  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  to 
buy  clothing  has  been  the  principal  factor  in 
the  decline  of  these  staples.  We  do  not  ex- 
port wool,  but  the  value  of  the  wool  grown 
in  this  country  is  affected  by  prices  in  the 
world's  markets,  and  those  markets  have 
been  congested  since  last  summer  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  stocks.  The  clip  taken  last 
June  was  for  months  practically  unsalable, 
and  has  been  recently  moving  slowly  at 
prices  approximately  50  per  cent,  under  those 
of  the  year  previous.  The  low  grades  of 
wool,  which,  however,  are  largely  imported, 
have  suffered  more  than  this. 

Wool  and  Cotton  Prices 

It  happened  that  the  winter  of  1919-1920 
in  the  mountain  States,  where  sheep-raising 
is  an  important  industry,  was  long  and 
severe.  The  losses  of  sheep  and  cattle  were 
large,  the  amount  of  feed  was  short  as  a 
result  of  drought  in  1919,  and  the  owners 
were  put  to  heavy  expense  in  bringing  feed 
from  other  States.  They  had  to  incur  in- 
debtedness, and  the  inability  to  discharge 
this  indebtedness  by  the  sale  of  the  1920  clip 
of  wool  has  been  a  great  drawback  to  that 
section  of  the  country.  The  banks  of  that 
region  have  required  help  from  the  banks  of 
other  sections  in  carrying  the  load,  and  the 
diminished  purchasing  power  of  these  regions 
has  been  a  factor  in  the  general  situation. 

The  price  of  cotton  was  well  maintained 
until  in  July,  the  highest  price  of  middling 
upland  in  over  fifty  years,  43.75  cents  per 
pound,  being  touched  on  July  23.  About  this 
time  the  British  cotton-goods  industry  began 
to  feel  a  falling  off  in  the  foreign  demand  for 
goods,  particularly  from  Asia.  Crops  had 
not  been  good  in  India  and  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years  the  balance  of  trade  turned 
against  that  country,  affecting  adversely  the 
price  of  silver,  which  is  the  currency  both 
of  India  and  China,  and  this  seriously  im- 
paired their  ability  to  buy  in  outside  markets. 
Another  factor,  illustrating  how  the  world 
markets  are  interlocked,  was  the  loss  to  India 
of  the  Russian  market  for  tea.  A  recent 
letter  from  the  Indian  Tea  Association  to 
the  British  Government  stated  that  224,- 
000,000  pounds  of  tea  were  stored  in  bonded 
warehouses  in  London,  and  that  this  conges- 
tion was  largely  due  to  the  loss  of  the  Rus- 
sian market.  It  said  that  all  Indian  com- 
modities and  trade  were  feeling  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  the  tea  situation.  Evidently  it  is  a 
factor   in   the   British   cotton-goods   industry 


and  in  the  prices  of  American  raw  cotton. 
The  cotton  crops  since  1914  have  not  been 
excessive.  Indeed,  they  had  given  rise  to 
anxiety  that  with  resumption  of  world  trade 
there  would  not  be  cotton  to  meet  the  de- 
mands. If  the  industries  of  Europe  were 
functioning  normally  undoubtedly  that 
would  be  the  case. 

No  Market  to  Replace  Europe 

It  is  evident  that  the  state  of  industry  and 
of  society  in  Europe  is  the  unsound  core  of 
the  world  situation.  Those  countries,  par- 
ticularly Germany  and  Western  Europe, 
were  accustomed  to  receive  raw  material  and 
foodstuffs  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
to  export  manufactures  in  exchange;  but 
that  interdependent  relationship  has  been 
largely  broken  up,  to  the  injury  of  all  par- 
ties to  it.  Some  people  hastily  assumed  that 
new  markets  for  manufactures  were  to  be 
thus  opened  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
we  would  benefit  by  the  disablement  of  Euro- 
pean industries.  Some  degree  of  this  effect 
was  experienced,  but  we  are  unable  to  take 
the  products  which  Europe  received,  being 
to  a  great  extent  producers  of  such  commod- 
ities ourselves.  We  would  have  to  add  the 
population  of  Europe  to  our  own  in  order  to 
take  the  place  of  Europe  in  the  world's 
trade. 

Decline  in  Standard  Raw  Materials 

The  purchasing  power  of  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia and  South  Africa  has  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  decline  in  value  of  wool  and 
hides,  and  in  turn  their  purchases  are  less 
and  the  effects  react  upon  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  Brazil  is  largely  inter- 
ested in  coffee,  cocoa  and  rubber,  which  have 
been  affected  in  like  manner,  w^ith  like  re- 
sults. The  plantation  rubber  industry  of 
Asia  is  much  depressed  by  the  fall  of  rubber, 
which  in  the  United  States  was  quoted  at 
52  cents  per  pound  at  the  beginning  of  1920 
and  about  16  cents  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Germany  was  a  large  consumer  of  copper 
before  the  war,  being  among  the  foremost 
countries  in  electrical  development.  Its  in- 
dustries were  active  abroad  in  construction 
work  of  this  kind,  supplying  capital  for  in- 
stallations. That  work  is  stagnant  for  want 
of  capital,  and  the  United  States,  which  pro- 
duces about  75  per  cent,  of  the  world's  sup- 
ply of  copper,  is  affected.  There  is  much 
idleness  in  the  copper-mining  districts  and 
the  stocks  of  copper-producing  companies 
have   declined    heavily.      The   stagnation    in 
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construction  work  over  the  world  which  has 
affected  copper  has  had  similar  effects  upon 
lead  and  zinc.  The  price  of  silver  has  been 
affected  by  the  state  of  trade  with  Asia.  In 
normal  times  there  was  a  good  balance  of 
trade  in  favor  of  Asia,  and  silver  was  taken 


about  one-half   from  what  it  was  one  year 
ago. 

Below  are  given  prices  of  twenty-five  com- 
modities in  the  last  week  of  1919  and  the 
last  week  of  1920,  with  percentage  of  decline 
during   the   year.      Unless    otherwise   stated 


largely  in  the  settlements,  but  owing  to  the     they  are  prices  in  the  New  York  market  for 
decline  of  this  demand  the  price  has  fallen      "spot"  delivery: 


Commodity 


.42 
.31 

.S2V2 
.0728 
.24^ 
3.45 


1919 

Cotton     3925 

Silk     (raw)     ' 13.20 

Wool  (New  York — scoured  white  cape)        1.45 

Hides    (Domestic — spready   steer) 

Hides    ( Domestic — cow) 

Rubber    (smoked   ribbed) 

Sugar    (raw) 

Coffee   (No.  4  Santos) 

Wheat    

Corn    ( Chicago)     1.45 

Oats    98 

Rye     • 1.99 

Flour    (Minn,   spring  patent) 14.00 

Pork    (mess)    47.00 

Coal    (Bit.  at  New  York) 8 .  50-9  .  50 

Petroleum    (bbl.   Okla.) 2.75 

Lumber   (No.  1  oak  planking) 130.00 

Lumber  (No.  2x4-inch  studding) 65  .00 

Linseed   Oil    1.87 

Cocoanut  Oil    19 

Burlap    (Calcutta)     165 

Steel    billets     (Pittsburgh) 38.50 

Steel    bars    (Pittsburgh) 2.75 

Pig  Iron    (Pittsburgh) 40 . 00 

Copper     18% 

Lead    075 

Zinc    (spelter) 0885 

Rice  (Fancy  Blue  Rose  Domestic) .  125 

General  average  decline  of  above  twenty-five  commodities  during  1920.  . 
*Ocean  freights  (general  commodities)  1.25  .30  to   .40  Approx. 

Ocean    freights    (cotton    to    Liverpool)  .015  .0115 


1920 

.1475 
5.75 
.70 
.21 
.12 
.16 
.0539 
.09% 
1.94 
.68 
.61 
1.78 
9.00 
29.00 
8.50-9.50 
3.50 
80.00 
50.00 
.80 
.113^ 

.0565 
38.50 
2.35 
35.00 

.13 

.046 

.056 

.0525 


Percentage 
Decline 

62%% 

56%% 

52%% 

50% 

61% 

70% 

26% 

61% 

44% 

53% 

37%% 

10%% 


35%% 
38%% 
no  change 
27%  increase 

38%% 

23% 

57% 

38% 

66% 

no  change 

14%% 

12%% 

30%% 

39% 

37% 

58% 

38%% 
75% 
23% 


*This    is   general    commodity    rate    from    New   York   to    Continental    ports    (Havre,    Antwerp. 
Rotterdam,  etc.).      Rates  to  U.   K.  have  not  suffered  a  severe  decline. 


Losses  to  Industry 
The  manufacturing  industries  have  suf- 
fered severe  losses  by  the  decline  of  goods 
and  materials  in  stock,  and  by  the  falling 
off  in  business.  These  losses  are  in  part 
responsible  for  the  decline  in  price  of  their 
stocks  and  bonds,  although  the  unfavorable 
state  of  the  money  market  is  also  a  factor. 
That  the  holders  of  such  stocks  have  not 
escaped  sharing  in  the  losses  that  are  general 
in  the  business  world  is  to  be  seen  by  the 
following  table  of  stocks  of  some  of  the  im- 
portant corporations  in  different  lines  of 
business,  with  prices  of  their  stocks  at  the 
highest  point  in  1920  and  the  lowest  on 
December  28: 

High 
1920 

Allis-Chalmers    Mfg 53% 

American  Beet  Sugar 103% 

American     Can 61% 

American    Cotton    Oil 54% 


Low 
Dec.  28 

27% 

37^4 
22-% 
16 


American  Linseed    95 

American  Smelting  and  Refining.    72 

American  Sugar  Refining 142% 

American    Tobacco    283 

American    Woolen     165% 

Anaconda    Copper    66^4 

Associated    Dry   Goods 67% 

Atlantic  Gulf  &  W.  I.  Steamship.  176% 

Baldwin  Locomotive   148% 

Bethlehem    Steel    96% 

Central    Leather 104% 

Cuba    Cane    Sugar 59% 

Endicott-Johnson   Shoe   Company.  147 

General  Electric   172 

General    Motors    42 

Houston    Oil     116'  i 

International   Mercantile   Marine.  51% 

International  Paper    91V; 

Kelly-Springfield    Tire 152] 

Lackawanna   Steel    91  -x  \ 

Mexican   Petroleum    222 

Republic    Iron    &    Steel 124% 

Sinclair  Consolidated  Oil 48% 

U.  S.  Rubber   143% 

U.  S.   Steel    109 

Virginia-Carolina     Chemical 80't 


44% 
29% 
88% 
108% 
55% 
30% 
18*6 
93% 
80% 
503/4 

31% 
17% 
48 
117% 
13% 

60' 4 

11 

43 

31 

48% 

57% 
21 

55 

771  :> 

31% 
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In  the  list  of  stocks  which  have  suffered 
will  be  found  all  the  corporations  which  have 
figured  in  the  sensational  stories  about  great 
corporation  profits  during  the  war.  Those 
profits  were  used  for  the  most  part  to  enlarge 
the  industries,  increasing  productive  capacity. 

Equilibrium    of  Purchasing  Power 

Facts  enough  have  been  given  to  show 
that  not  only  are  all  interests  affected  and 
that  this  country  is  suffering  in  common 
with  all  the  world  from  the  collapse  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  disruption  of  normal  trade 
relations.  The  highly  organized,  intricate, 
specialized  system  of  industry  and  trade  by 
which  the  world  supplied  its  wants,  and 
which  had  been  gradually  developed  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  has  been  suddenly 
broken  down.  The  United  States  has  within 
itself  the  resources  to  be  more  nearly  self- 
supporting  than  any  other  country,  and  it 
has  been  often  said  that  we  could  live  almost 
wholly  within  ourselves.  This  might  be  true 
if  we  had  developed  our  industries  with  that 
end  in  view,  but  we  have  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  develop  some  of  them  with  a  view 
to  supplying  the  wants  of  other  peoples  not 
so  well  supplied  with  natural  resources  as 
ourselves.  We  have  been  the  chief  source 
of  supply  for  food  and  raw  materials,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  our  people  have  been 
employed  in  these  industries. 

And  just  as  the  countries  of  the  world  are 
interdependent,  and  each  affected  by  any  mis- 
fortune which  affects  the  buying  powers  of 
the  others,  so  the  various  industries  within 
this  country  are  affected  by  any  impairment 
of  the  productive  or  buying  powers  of  one 
another.  The  present  situation  cannot  be 
properly  understood  or  a  prompt  revival  of 
prosperity  accomplished  unless  the  principle 
of  interdependence  and  reciprocity  which 
underlies  modern  industrial  society  is  clearly 
grasped.  There  is  a  normal  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  industries,  domestic  and  interna- 
tional, which  must  be  maintained  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  free  circulation  of  goods, 
the  desired  consumption  of  goods,  and  full 
employment  for  labor  everywhere.  Under 
normal  conditions,  and  with  a  free  move- 
ment of  labor  between  the  industries,  the 
population  will  tend  to  distribute  itself  in 
the  industries  in  such  manner  as  to  keep  them 
in  balance,  so  that  the  produce  of  each  will 
be  fully  absorbed  by  the  others  upon  fair 
terms  of  exchange. 

This  state  of  balance  between  the  indus- 
tries— an  equilibrium  of  purchasing  power — 


must  be  maintained  in  order  to  have  pros- 
perity. If  the  incomes  of  an  important  body 
of  the  people  are  suddenly  and  seriously  re- 
duced, not  only  that  group  but  the  entire 
industrial  circle  will  be  affected.  That  is 
the  serious  feature  of  the  situation  at  this 
time.  Farm  products  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials, which  are  largely  dependent  upon 
foreign  markets,  suffer  most  directly  from 
the  foreign  situation,  but  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  people  of  this  country  live  on  the 
farms  or  in  towns  of  less  than  2500  people, 
which  are  closely  dependent  upon  the  farms. 
The  buying  power  of  these  people  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  town  industries,  and  it 
has  been  very  seriously  reduced  by  the  decline 
of  prices  that  has  occurred.  The  great  in- 
dustry of  agriculture  and  the  town  indus- 
tries are  out  of  balance,  and  it  is  necessary 
for  the  latter  to  take  notice  of  the  situation. 

Either  the  prices  of  farm  products  must 
recover  or  the  prices  of  other  products  must 
come  down  to  correspond  with  them,  if  the 
farming  population  is  to  take  its  proper  share 
of  manufactured  goods.  This  is  a  plain 
proposition  in  arithmetic,  but  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fair  play  in  it  also.  If  the  farmer 
supplies  his  products  to  the  town  workers 
at  prices  one-quarter  to  one-half  less  than 
they  were  paying  when  their  last  wage- 
adjustments  were  made,  the  town-made 
goods  which  he  receives  in  payment  should 
be  priced  to  him  with  corresponding  re- 
ductions. 

It  may  be  that  farm  products  will  recover 
to  some  extent ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
headlong  declines  that  have  been  made  have 
gone  too  far;  but  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
agriculture  has  recovered  more  rapidly  in 
Europe  than  the  other  industries,  and  also 
that  sooner  or  later  Russia  may  be  expected 
to  resume  her  position  as  an  exporter. 
Furthermore,  the  town  population  will  gain 
no  more  by  having  the  equilibrium  restored 
through  the  rising  prices  of  farm  products 
than  through  a  reduction  of  the  prices  of 
their  own  products. 

The  essential  thing  is  to  restore  the  equilib- 
rium so  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  a  pound 
of  cotton  or  of  meat  will  exchange  for 
clothing,  shoes  and  other  manufactures  on 
about  the  same  basis  as  before.  Neither 
side  will  be  worse  off  for  this,  and  both  will 
gain,  because  upon  no  other  condition  can 
there  be  full  exchange  and  full  employment. 

Foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  in  wholesale 
markets  as  a  rule  fall  faster  than  manufac- 
tured goods.     The  more  labor  there  is  in  a 
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commodity    and    the    more    hands    it    passes  tivity,  ample  to  employ  all  its  labor,  in  the 

through  on  the  way  to  consumer,   the  more  development  of  its  resources  and  the  improve- 

obstacles  there  are  to  a  prompt  movement  of  ment  of  its  industrial  facilities.     There  is  a 

prices1.     In  the  long  run  the  forces  of  com-  vast  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  im- 

petition  bring  prices  into  line,   but  there   is  provement  of  railroads  and  highways,  the  de- 

a  lag  which  is  vexatious  to  the  parties  who  velopment  of  water  power,  and  in  catching  up 

take  the  first  losses.     As  we  have  seen,  the  with    the    house-building    and    construction 

farmer  has  not  taken  all  the  losses  by   any  work  that  fell  behind  during  the  war.     This 

means — the  primary  producers  have  all  taken  work  will  proceed  when  the  normal  equilib- 

them,  and  so  have  many  dealers.  rium  between  the  industries  is  restored. 

The  wage-earners  are   taking  them   now,  The  lesson  of  the  eouilibrium  in  industrial 

partly  by  way  of  wage-reductions  and  partly  and  trade  relations  is  one  of  broad  signifi- 

by  way  of  unemployment.    The  latter  is  most  cance.     It  teaches  the  essential  unity  of  social 

of  all  to  be  deplored,  because  it  represents  a  interests,  the  necessity  that  each  group,  either 

total   loss,   nobody  gaining   from   it.     When  in  domestic  or  international  affairs,  shall  con- 

the    worker    accepts    a    reduction    of    wages  sider  the  interests  of  the  others.     It  teaches 

which  is  passed  on  to  consumers,  he  is  helping  that  the  highest  state  of  prosperity  for  every 

to  restore  the  balance  with  agriculture  and  to  industry  is  to  be  found  in  general  prosperity, 

reestablish  normal  conditions  in  industry,  un-  and  that  the  greatest  prosperity  for  each  coun- 

der  which  his  own  living  costs  will  be  lower  try  is  to  be  found  in  connection  with  the  pros- 

and  the  wage-earning  class  will  be  as  well  off,  perity  of  all  other  countries.     It  teaches  the 

probably  better  off,  as  a  whole,  than  under  harmony  of  the  economic  law  and  the  moral 

the  high  scale  of  wages  and  high  living  costs,  law ;  in  truth,  that  they  are  one  and  the  same. 

It  is  natural  that  wage-earners  should  wish  Our  highly  organized,  specialized  system  of 

to  hold  every  inch  of  ground  they  have  gained,  industry  is  very  effective  in  production  and 

but  they  are  not  relinquishing  anything  when  distribution,  when  it  Is  in  balance,  with  all 

they  cooperate  in  a  general  lowering  of  costs  the  parts  working  together  harmoniously,  and 

and  prices  which  does  not  reduce  the  purchas-  exchanging  products  with  each  other.    But  it 

ing  power  of  wages.  is  a  voluntary  organization.    We  live  under  a 

This  question  of  aiding  the  movement  of  regime  of  liberty.     No  authority  attempts  to 

goods  of  all  kinds  to  the  hands  of  consumers  distribute  people  arbitrarily  in  the  industries, 

is  the  great  question  in  industry  and  business,  to  compel  them  to  work  or  to  accept  a  given 

There  is  such  a  network  of   relationships  pay.     It  is  a  great  cooperative  organization, 

throughout  the  business  world  that  it  is  very  which    may   be    thrown    into    disorder   with 

difficult  to  change  the  general  level  of  com-  great   resulting   losses    and   suffering.     This 

pensation  to  workers  and  the  prices  which  are  state  of  industry  and  of  civilization  calls  for 

based  on  it.     A  change  from  a  lower  to  a  a  high  order  of  intelligence  and  a  highly  de- 

higher  level  is  accomplished  readily,  because  veloped  spirit  of  social  cooperation  among  the 

everybody  is  interested  in  aiding  that,  but  a  people.     They   cannot  work  together  effec- 

downward   movement  encounters  opposition  tively    unless    they    understand    the    whole 

everywhere.     But  when  an  important  part  of  scheme  of  organization  by  which  the  wants 

the  industrial  organization,  which  is  depen-  of  society  are  supplied  and  their  own  parts 

dent  upon  world  conditions,  suffers  a  serious  in  that  scheme. 

loss  of  income,  throwing  the  whole  organiza-  The  late  census  of  Russia  shows  that  the 
tion  out  of  balance,  there  is  only  one  way  to  great  industrial  and  commercial  centers  are 
remedy  the  situation.  For  the  workers  in  the  becoming  depopulated.  The  modern  indus- 
other  industries  to  think  that  they  can  profit  tries,  operating  power-driven  machinery,  are 
by  the  farmers'  misfortunes,  and  enjoy  a  re-  disappearing,  and  the  people  are  going  back 
duction  in  the  bulk  of  their  expenditures  to  the  household  industries,  supplying  their 
while  continuing  to  receive  the  same  incomes  wants  as  they  did  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
as  before,  would  be  unreasonable  and  short-  present  population  of  the  United  States  can- 
sighted,  not  be  supported  in  the  present  state  of  com- 

The  United  States  is  in  better  position  to  fort  by  such  methods  of  production,  but  un- 

go  through  this  state  of  world  disorder  than  less  people  are  far  enough  advanced  to  work 

any  other  country.     It  is  not  embarrassed  by  together  harmoniously   in   highly  organized, 

foreign  debts.    It  has  an  abundant  surplus  of  targe-scale  industry,  they  will  have  to  go  back 

products  to  exchange  for  such  foreign  prod-  to  the  old  methods  and  curtail  consumption 

ucts  as  it  needs.     It  has  a  great  field  for  aq-  accordingly. 


HOW  RECOVERY  WILL  COME 

The  Processes  Through  Which  the  Present  Business  Depression 
Will  Be  Relieved  and  Normal  Prosperity  Succeed  It 

BY  DAVID  FRIDAY 

(Professor  of  Political  Economy,  University  of  Michigan) 


THE  continuance  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion uninterrupted  by  the  fall  of  prices 
and  profits,  the  continuation  of  coal  produc- 
tion and  of  transportation  activities,  the 
shrinkage  of  bank  loans  and  the  increase  of 
the  reserve  ratio  of  both  Federal  Reserve  and 
member  banks,  the  exhaustion  of  stocks  held 
by  retailers  and  wholesalers,  the  restoration 
of  normal  efficiency  on  the  part  of  labor,  and 
the  stabilization  of  prices — these  are  the  fac- 
tors which  will  bring  about  a  recovery  of  pro- 
duction and  trade. 

Immediately  speaking,  business  revival  will 
come  as  a  result  of  a  renewed  demand  for  the 
products  of  American  industry.  This  state- 
ment is  true,  but  it  does  not  get  us  far.  It  is 
like  the  statement  so  frequently  made  nowa- 
days that  prices  will  stabilize  when  they  be- 
come normal.  This  merely  raises  the  question, 
"What  are  normal  prices?"  And  so  the  as- 
sertion that  revival  will  come  from  the  re- 
newal of  demand  leads  us  to  inquire  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  demand  will  re- 
vive. 

The  other  evening  a  youth  of  sixteen  in- 
quired at  the  family  dinner  table  how  busi- 
ness could  ever  revive,  since  goods  were 
bought  largely  with  wages  and  profits,  and 
these  were  the  result  of  employment  and  pro- 
duction. "If  labor  is  unemployed  and  is  not 
receiving  wages,  how  can  the  demand,  which 


power  to  manufacture  credit,  furnishes  an 
accelerator  to  demand  and  later  to  production 
at  certain  stages. 

A  period  of  depression  is  always  initiated 
by  a  banking  situation  whose  power  of  credit 
expansion  is  exhausted  and  which  is  accom- 
panied by  doubt  as  to  the  future  of  prices. 
There  is  lack  of  confidence  among  the  buying 
public  in  those  prices  which  have  outrun  the 
general  rise.  There'  is  also  considerable  in- 
efficiency on  the  part  of  both  labor  and  man- 
agement in  the  field  of  production  which  has 
driven  costs  so  close  to  prices  that  profits  are 
beginning  to  diminish. 

The  Buyers'  Strike 

Each  one  of  these  conditions  was  present  in 
the  spring  of  1920.  The  banks  of  New  York 
City  reached  the  limit  of  their  credit  expan- 
sion late  in  1919,  and  had  not  extended  their 
loans  after  that  period.  The  cost  of  build- 
ing operations  for  both  labor  and  material 
had  far  outrun  the  general  price  level.  The 
wholesale  prices  for  building  materials  in 
April,  1920,  stood  at  341  per  cent,  of  1913,  as 
against  265  per  cent,  for  the  general  price 
level.  Cloths  and  clothing  and  house  fur- 
nishings stood  at  353  and  331  per  cent.,  re- 
spectively. The  average  of  these  three  groups 
of  commodities  was  342  per  cent,  of  1913, 
while  that  of  the  remaining  six  groups  which 


is  necessary  for   reemployment,   ever  arise?"      make  up  the  Bureau  of  Labor  index  number 


asked  he.  This  youth  expressed  a  question 
which  is  puzzling  the  public.  He  realized 
that  production  creates  demand  and  is  essen- 
tial to  it.  What  he  overlooked  was  that  pro- 
duction may  continue  for  some  time  after  de- 
mand ceases,  just  as  in  times  of  prosperity  and 


stood  at  229  per  cent.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  the  buyers'  strike  began  in  these  lines 
where  prices  were  far  above  the  general  price 
level.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  each 
of  these  groups  consists  of  durable  goods 
whose  purchase  can  be  postponed  for  months 


optimism  purchasing  power  can  be  manufac-     without  seriously  incommoding  the  ordinary 
tured  by  the  banks  and  put  at  the  disposal  of      routine  of  life. 


its  customers,  thus  increasing  demand  with- 
out previous  production.  The  accumulation 
of  capital  in  the  form  of  stocks  of  goods  ab- 
sorbs output  after  demand  has  slackened  and 
thus  acts  as  a  balance  wheel  in  the  business 
cycle;  just   as   the  banking  system,   with   its 
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In  the  case  of  building  operations,  espe- 
cially residential  construction,  the  curtailment 
came  earliest  and  was  most  drastic.  The  rea- 
son is  clear.  Houses  are  durable  products 
which  the  owner  may  wish  to  sell  at  some 
later   date.     The   demand   for  products   like 
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food,  which  are  consumed  in  a  few  days  or  a 
few  weeks,  or  like  clothing,  which  the  buyer 
intends  to  wear  out  himself,  is  one  thing,  the 
demand  for  a  durable  good,  like  a  house,  which 
ordinarily  costs  a  man  twice  his  annual  in- 
come and  ten  times  his  annual  savings,  and 
which  he  is  quite  likely  to  wish  to  sell  at 
some  time  in  the  future,  is  quite  another 
thing.  In  the  case  of  the  short-lived  goods 
which  are  paid  for  out  of  current  income  the 
demand  will  go  on  at  much  the  same  rate,  ir- 
respective of  future  price  declines ;  in  the  case 
of  the  house  which  may  have  to  be  resold 
people  will  not  build  at  prices  which  are  in 
danger  of  falling  later.  When  the  cost  of 
building  material  and  of  labor  stood  at  three 
and  one-half  times  pre-war  prices  the  expense 
of  building  was  driven  to  a  point  where  the 
demand  was  curtailed. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  profits  had 
also  diminished  in  industry  as  a  whole  by 
1919.  The  high-water  mark  of  profits  was 
reached  in  1917.  The  highest  profits  re- 
ported by  all  corporations  for  any  period 
previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War  were  $4,300,000,000.  By  1916  thev 
had  risen  to  $8,700,000,000,  and  by  1917 
to  $10,700,000,000.  Thereafter  increased 
wages  and  decreased  efficiency  led  to  a  dimi- 
nution of  profits  in  spite  of  increasing  prices. 
In  1918  they  had  fallen  nearly  $1,500,000,- 
000,  while  in  1919  they  decreased  by  an- 
other billion.  These  are  the  profits  before 
deducting  corporation  income  or  excess  profits 
taxes.  So,  despite  the  shrinking  dollar,  the 
volume  of  profits  measured  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars had  fallen  markedly  since  1917. 

Out  of  this  situation  grew  the  so-called 
buyers'  strike.  It  touched,  first,  building  op- 
erations, textiles,  and  house  furnishings.  It 
was  forced  in  part  by  a  curtailment  of  bank 
credit.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  realized 
that  the  expansion  of  bank  loans  could  not 
continue  indefinitely.  Credit  expansion, 
which  had  come  to  an  end  in  New  York  with 
the  close  of  the  year  1919,  was  bound  to  come 
to  a  similar  conclusion  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  just 
as  it  had  in  1907.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  knew  this  and  took  steps  to  check  it  in 
the  spring  of  1920.  Its  action  curtailed  the 
purchasing  power  which  had  been  augmented 
by  $5,000,000,000  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1920,  through  the  expansion  of  bank 
credit.  With  the  public  suspicious  of  the 
price  level,  and  with  purchasing  power  cur- 
tailed by  the  action  of  the  banks,  prices  be- 
gan falling. 


The  prospect  of  falling  prices  always  dis- 
courages buying ;  the  situation  during  the  last 
nine  months  has  been  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  With  the  cessation  of  purchases,  un- 
employment and  the  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion were  bound  to  follow.  Once  this  had 
happened,  the  circle  was  complete.  Produc- 
tion, purchasing  power,  and  demand  had  all 
fallen  to  a  new  level. 

Out  of  this  condition  of  business  depression 
qualitative  changes  will  develop  which  are  the 
antitheses  of  those  which  develop  during 
boom  times.  Wholesale  prices  have  already 
fallen  more  than  30  per  cent.  Stocks  of 
goods  are  being  reduced.  As  a  result,  the 
loans  of  banks  are  decreasing.  In  Detroit 
bank  loans  stood  in  December  at  5  per  cent. 
less  than  in  June  and  deposits  at  6  per  cent. 
less.  Their  rediscounts  and  bills  payable  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  were  likewise  re- 
duced. By  March  both  bank  loans  and  bank 
deposits  will  show  a  material  reduction.  The 
people  will  carry  less  money  in  their  pockets. 
Federal  Reserve  notes  wrill  be  paid  into  the 
hands  of  member  banks,  which,  in  turn,  will 
use  them  to  pay  their  loans  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks,  thus  automatically  retiring  a 
considerable  number  of  them.  When  this 
process  has  been  completed  the  ratio  of  re- 
serves to  deposits  both  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  and  for  the  banking  system  as  a 
whole  will  have  been  increased  so  that  banks 
can  again  expand  credit  without  exceeding 
the  legal  limit.  The  technical  banking  situ- 
ation will  once  more  be  in  a  normal  state. 

Who  Will  Buy  in  These  Times? 

In  the  meantime  stocks  of  goods  in  the 
hands  of  retailers  and  wholesalers  will  have 
declined.  In  the  face  of  falling  prices  re- 
tailers will  not  order  beyond  their  most  press- 
ing needs.  Purchases,  however,  will  continue 
in  considerable  volume.  Many  people  are 
still  employed.  Industries  like  coal-mining, 
railroading,  public  utilities,  carry  on  their 
operations  with  but  slight  abatement.  Even 
the  laborers  out  of  work  continue  to  purchase 
and  consume  goods.  They  will  do  this  in 
part  on  credit  extended  them  by  the  retailer 
and  in  part  with  savings  which  they  accumu- 
lated out  of  the  high  wages  of  the  last  four 
years.  The  savings  deposits  of  all  banks  in 
the  United  States  were  close  to  $15,000,000,- 
000  on  June  30,  1920.  As  these  savings  are 
used  to  buy  consumption  goods  they  have  the 
effect  of  decreasing  bank  deposits  on  which 
reserves  must  be  carried,  of  reducing  the 
stocks   of   goods   on    the    merchant's   shelves, 
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and  of  enabling  him  to  liquidate  his  loans. 
As  soon  as  these  stocks  have  been  exhausted 
the  merchant  will  renew  his  demand  upon  the 
wholesaler  and  the  manufacturer.  They  will 
be  able  to  supply  that  demand  at  a  greatly 
reduced  price.  Because  of  the  reduction  in 
costs  through  decreased  wages  and  increased 
efficiency,  these  lower  prices  will  nevertheless 
yield  the  manufacturer  a  profit.  The  mer- 
chant and  the  manufacturer  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  funds  from  the  banks, 
whose  improved  technical  position  will  en- 
able them  to  extend  credit  freely. 

Farm  Production 

When  spring  comes  considerable  numbers 
of  the  unemployed  will  be  found  upon  the 
farms  of  their  fathers  and  fathers-in-law. 
They  will  there  devote  themselves  to  planting 
a  larger  acreage  of  farm  crops  than  last  year. 
Farming  is  commercialized  to  a  smaller  de- 
gree than  any  other  industry;  profit  and  loss 
and  the  price  changes  which  cause  them  do 
not  play  the  same  part  in  the  farmer's  produc- 
tion that  they  do  in  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing activities.  Since  his  labor  force  con- 
sists mostly  of  himself  and  his  family,  and 
since  he  uses  comparatively  little  material,  he 
has  no  alternative  to  production  except  to 
allow  his  own  productive  capacity  and  that 
of  his  farm  machinery  to  run  to  waste. 

How  important  a  part  this  fact  of  the  in- 
dependence of  agricultural  production  must 
play  in  the  revival  of  industry  is  evident  from 
the  following  figures.     They  show  that  for 


the  last  twenty  years  the  value  of  farm  prod- 
ucts has  been  approximately  equal  to  the 
value  created  by  manufactures. 

VALUE    OF    FARM    AND    FACTORY    PRODUCTION 

Value  of  Value  added  by 

Year                    Farm  Products  Manufactures 

1899 $4,717,000,000  $4,831,000,000 

1904 6,122,000,000  6,294,000,000 

1909 8,558,000,000  8,529,000,000 

1914 9,895,000,000  9,878,000,000 

1918 22,480,000,000  *23,000,000,000 

1919 24,982,000,000  *24,000,000,000 

*  Estimated. 

The  figures  for  manufactures  for  1918  and 
1919  were  estimated  from  the  reports  of  a 
large  number  of  manufacturing  corporations. 
The  exhaustion  of  stocks  and  the  resump- 
tion of  purchases  by  the  retail  trade  will  set 
in  motion  once  more  the  orderly  processes  of 
production  and  demand  upon  a  higher  level 
of  activity.  The  manufacturers  will  employ 
laborers  to  produce  the  goods  demanded  by 
the  wholesalers  and  retailers,  thus  putting  the 
laboring  population  in  possession  of  power 
with  which  to  buy  these  goods.  When  this 
happens  prices  will  be  stabilized  on  the  basis 
of  costs  prevailing  at  the  time  buying  is  re- 
sumed, plus  ordinary  profits.  The  price  thus 
established  will  be  normal,  for  it  will  be  the 
price  that  corresponds  to  cost  of  production 
with  labor  working  at  a  normal  state  of  effi- 
ciency. What  that  cost  of  production  will  be 
depends  upon  how  quickly  the  demand  for 
goods  revives,  and  upon  how  much  wages  per 
unit  of  output  have  fallen  at  that  time. 


HOW  THE  TAXPAYERS*  MONEY 

IS  SPENT 


BY  STANLEY  H.  HOWE 

(Director,    National    Budget   Committee) 


"    TF  I  were  a  business  man  and  could  be 
J_       permitted  to  do  it,  I  would  undertake 
to  run  the  Government  for  $300,000,000  a 
year  less  than  it  is  now  run  for." 

It  was  February  5,  1910,  that  Nelson  P. 
Aldrich  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  made  that  sensational  declara- 
tion which  so  startled  the  taxpayers  and  busi- 
ness men  of  a  decade  ago. 

During  the  ten  years  following  this  dec- 
laration, we  have  witnessed  a  riot  of  reck- 
less spending  unprecedented  in  our  history. 
Uncle  Sam  spent  less  than  a  billion  dollars 


in  1910.     Seven  billions  was  the  toll  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920. 

Senator  Aldrich  never  indulged  in  flights 
of  fancy.  To-day  he  might  not  agree  with 
Roger  Babson,  the  statistician,  that  a  busi- 
ness administration  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  save  $2,000,000,000  a  year  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  as  a 
conservative  statesman  he  would  at  least  go  as 
far  as  Senator  McCormick  in  the  conclusion 
that  "an  effective  centralized  control  of  the 
executive  estimates,  with  a  view  to  the  in- 
come, might  save  a  half-billion  dollars." 
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A  half-billion  dollars  a  year,  paid  by  the 
people!  This  amount  of  money  would  have 
met  the  total  expenses  of  the  administrations 
of  Washington,  the  two  Adams,  Jefferson, 
Madison  and  Monroe. 

With  many  persons  it  seems  still  to  be  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  mind  that 
figures  can  not  lie;  but  the  most  enthusiastic 
devotee  of  statistics  must  admit  that  they 
more  frequently  conceal  than  disclose  the 
truth  to  the  average  man  who  has  little 
or  no  time  to  search  out  their  hidden  mean- 
ings. Walter  Bagehot  said,  "There  are  lies, 
damned  lies,  and  statistics" ;  and  there  are 
men  who  think  he  understated  the  truth  at 
that.  Then,  too,  it  is  not  every  person  who 
has  a  taste  for  abstract  speculation,  and  mere 
statistics  are  the  most  abstract  things  in  all 
literature. 

The  statement  that  the  ordinary  disburse- 
ments of  the  Government  increased  from 
$1,147,898,991.16  in  1917  to  $8,966,532,- 
266  in  1918  and  reached  the  amazing  total 
of  $15,365,362,742  in  1919  does  not  impress 
the  average  man  and  woman  half  as  pro- 
foundly as  the  much  more  personal  fact  that 
each  citizen  must  account  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  all  his  business  transactions,  by  a 
complicated  process  which  practically  elimi- 
nates the  possibility  of  concealment.  And, 
having  accounted  with  great  labor  and  tribu- 
lation, the  citizen  must  then  turn  over  to  the 
Government  a  goodly  share  of  his  earnings 
to  be  spent  he  knows  not  how. 

The  accounting  process  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  drastic  and  effec- 
tive procedures  known  to  the  courts.  Its 
application  to  public  affairs  in  this  country 
has  generally  been  limited  to  the  silent 
audit  which  never  attracts  public  atten- 
tion, and  to  an  occasional  legislative  investi- 
gation which  is  more  often  spectacular  and 
sensational  than  useful.  But  with  the  search- 
ing inquisition  of  the  income-tax  and  the  reg- 
istration for  military  service,  there  has  arisen 
a  new  popular  conception  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  government,  a 
trust  relationship. 

It  is  no  longer  a  novel  theory  that  "public 
office  is  a  public  trust,"  even  if  it  is  neglected 
and  ignored  in  practice,  by  the  people  as  well 
as  by  the  office-holder.  If,  however,  the 
Government  can  inquire  into  the  citizen's 
private  business  to  discover  what  profits  he 
has  made,  surely  the  citizen  will  soon  realize 
that  he  is  entitled  to  inquire  into  every 
transaction  of  the  Government  to  discover 
how  his  public  servants  have  spent  and  pro- 


pose to  spend  the  forced  tribute  exacted  from 
him.  Indeed,  if  the  citizen  is  alive  to  his 
own  interests,  and  alert  to  protect  them,  he 
must  insist  on  the  fullest  disclosure,  and 
demand  that  for  every  dollar  of  taxes  paid 
the  Government  must  render  a  dollar's 
worth  in  service.  And  he  will  apply  the  same 
rule  to  every  employee  of  the  Government 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

Our  National  Pride  in  Big  Figures 

The  growing  burden  of  taxation  and  the 
newly  developed  consciousness  that  every 
citizen  is  a  taxpayer,  directly  or  indirectly, 
tends  to  modify  that  old  national  habit  which 
led  so  many  of  us  to  use  our  statistics  just 
as  the  small  boy  uses  the  notches  on  the  door- 
jam  to  show  how  he  grows.  You  can  almost 
hear  one  of  us  saying  with  a  touch  of  pride: 
"In  1840  our  national  debt  was  only  $3,500,- 
000  and  our  ordinarv  disbursements  were 
only  $24,000,000;  by  1907,  however,  our 
debt  was  $894,800,000  and  our  disburse- 
ments $551,700,000.  And  even  that  doesn't 
half  tell  the  storv.  In  1919  our  interest- 
bearing  debt  totaled  $25,000,000,000  and  our 
disbursements  amounted  to  $15,000,000,000. 
Is  there  any  other  nation  on  earth  that  could 
do  it  and  not  go  broke?" 

That  was  all  very  well  for  the  growing- 
boy  stage,  but  the  full-grown  man,  the  bi^ 
brother  of  the  nations,  must  have  a  differen* 
point  of  view.  The  citizen  who  is  forced  to 
account  for  his  income  to  the  last  penny  can- 
not escape  the  reflection  that  twenty-five  bil- 
lions of  debt  means  that  over  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  must  be  paid  in  interest  alone,  and 
that  a  sinking  fund  must  be  created  to  meet 
that  debt  as  it  falls  due.  It  is  a  matter  of 
pride  that  we  paid  bravely  during  the  war, 
but  it  is  a  very  solemn  and  sobering  fact 
that  we  must  go  on  paying  after  the  con- 
flagration is  over.  There  is  always  some- 
thing terrifying  to  the  debtor  in  that  silent, 
ceaseless  force  which  extracts  interest  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  in  winter  as  well  as 
in  summer,  and  brings  the  day  of  payment 
with  swift  foot.  In  1923  nearly  six  bil- 
lions of  Victory-Liberty  bonds,  war-savings 
certificates,  and  treasury  certificates  will  fall 
due  and  have  to  be  taken  care  of,  by  payment 
or  refunding.  True,  that  is  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  our  total  indebtedness,  but  it  is 
more  than  the  total  ordinary  disbursements 
of  the  Government  during  the  eight  years 
from  1900  to  1908.  which  were  so  great 
as  to  cause  serious  alarm  among  statesmen 
and  financiers. 
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Such  considerations  force  the  thoughtful 
man  to  the  conclusion  that  there  can  be  no 
substantial  reduction  in  taxation  without 
drastic  measures  of  retrenchment.  And  this 
conviction  leads  him  to  a  careful  study  and 
consideration  of  government  expenditures, 
which  would  once  have  bored  him  to  death. 

Business  Men  Demand  Business  Methods 

For  once  at  least  the  practical  man  of  af- 
fairs and  the  theorist  are  in  agreement.  With 
hardly  a  dissenting  voice  they  unite  in  de- 
claring that  the  business  organization  and 
business  methods  of  the  Government  are 
antiquated  and  must  be  modernized  in  order 
to  get  results  effectively  and  economically, 
and  make  possible  the  retrenchment  so  evi- 
dently necessary.  Practical  men  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  annual  Congres- 
sional boast  that  the  estimates  have  been  cut 
one  billion,  or  two  billions,  or  even  more; 
nor  with  the  ever-recurring  claim  that  the 
appropriations  show  a  great  saving  when 
measured  by  the  estimates.  The  undisputed 
fact  that  Congress  uniformly  cuts  the  esti- 
mates has  fixed  the  public  attention  on  those 
estimates  and  led  to  the  discovery  that  from 
the  manner  of  their  making,  they  are  most 
unsatisfactory  and  of  little  value.  The  finan- 
cial history  of  the  Government  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  discloses  the 
fact  that  the  unscientific  and  unbusinesslike 
character  of  the  estimates  has  made  them  too 
often  the  excuse  and  justification  for  swollen 
appropriations;  and  always,  the  system,  or 
lack  of  system,  has  made  possible  the  evasion 
of  responsibility  for  waste  and  extravagance. 
Hence  the  demand  for  a  National   Budget. 

It  is  surprising,  but  true,  that  the  earliest 
alarm  at  the  growing  cost  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  been  sounded  by  the  very 
leaders  who  officially  controlled  the  estimates 
and  appropriations,  and  that  it  proved  im- 
possible to  arouse  the  people,  those  most 
vitally  concerned,  to  the  danger  of  the  situa- 
tion. An  organization  such  as  the  National 
Budget  Committee,  which  has  its  members 
in  every  State  in  the  Union,  could  not  have 
maintained  its  existence  in  the  days  when 
President  Taft,  Senator  Aldrich,  and  Chair- 
man Tawney  were  crying  in  the  wilderness 
at  Washington. 

With  the  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  con- 
ditions, there  has  been  a  revolutionary  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  people,  especially  of 
the  practical  men  of  affairs.  The  special- 
ized efforts  of  the  National  Budget  Com- 
mittee are  now  reinforced  and  supplemented 


by  the  action  of  business  and  civic  bodies 
throughout  the  land ;  and  the  work  of  in- 
forming, crystallizing,  and  organizing  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  national  thrift  goes  on 
without  interruption ;  and  more  and  more 
the  taxpaying  citizen  pushes  his  investiga- 
tion of  governmental  activities,  organization, 
methods,  and  expenditures.  The  further  he 
advances  the  more  ready  is  Congress  to  co- 
operate with  him,  for  at  no  time  is  it  possible 
for  Congress  to  rise  much  above  or  fall  far 
below  the  standards  of  the  people. 

This  new  order  of  citizen  is  not  impressed 
by  the  exaggerated  accuracy  and  meticulous 
precision  which  calculates  the  financial  needs 
of  a  great  executive  department  so  closely  as 
to  appropriate  for  its  use  an  odd  three  cents 
when  it  is  granted  over  thirty-four  million 
full  dollars,  especially  when  it  is  necessary 
to  rush  through  an  Urgent  Deficiency  Act 
calling  for  more  than  thirty-three  million  dol- 
lars. But  this  up-to-the-minute  citizen  is  tre- 
rnendously  concerned  by  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress found  it  necessary  to  appropriate  seven 
billion  dollars  to  run  the  Government  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920 — an 
amount  more  than  ten  times  as  great  as  the 
total  annual  average  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  1898  to  1905. 

The  Treasury  combined  statement  has  not 
been  issued,  when  this  is  written,  but  the  fol- 
lowing table  has  been  carefully  prepared  by 
experts  for  a  study  of  "The  Executive  Branch 
of  the  United  States  Government,"  issued  by 
the  National  Budget  Committee,  7  West 
8th  Street,  New  York. 

RECAPITULATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR     FISCAL    YEAR     1920 

Legislative    $18,899,687.05 

Executive   Proper 221,080.00" 

Department  of  State 12,313,743.16 

Department   of   War 861,465,699.64 

Department   of  the   Treasury 1,423,921,594.35 

Department  of  the  Navy 637,544,113.54 

Department  of  the  Interior 268,398,697.13 

Department   of   Justice 17,229,282.73 

Post    Office    Department 471,750,370.26 

Department  of  Agriculture 143,187,541.50 

Department    of    Commerce 34,532,720.03 

Department   of   Labor 8,278,062.03 

Independent    Establishments 1,969,664,423.98 

District    of    Columbia 17,721,049.9+ 

Miscellaneous     Objects.. 1,134,260,047.67 

Total    $7,019,388,112.99 

Even  this  sort  of  a  summary  does  not  be- 
gin to  satisfy  our  now  thoroughly  aroused 
citizen.  He  wants  to  know.  He  is  from 
Missouri.     Why  is  over  40  per  centf  of  the 
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money  appropriated  by  Congress  expended 
by  independent  establishments  and  for  mis- 
cellaneous objects  rather  than  through  the  ten 
great  executive  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?  Why  should  any  establishment  be  in- 
dependent anyhow? 

This  opens  up  a  far-reaching  inquiry  and 
assumes  vast  significance  when  it  appears  that 
three  of  the  independent  establishments  each 
spent  a  greater  sum  than  half  the  executive  de- 
partments combined.  One  can't  help  won- 
dering just  how  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  organized  and  conducted  after  all. 
Surely  there  must  be  some  rational  system  in 
a  business  concern  whose  treasury  operations 
footed  $20,300,000,000  receipts  and  $19,- 
900,000,000  disbursements  in  1918  ;  $34,500,- 
000,000  receipts  and  $34,800,000,000  dis- 
bursements in  1919;  $22,500,000,000  receipts 
and  $23,400,000,000  disbursements  in  1920. 

Scattered  Appropriations 

When  we  turn  to  the  one-billion-four- 
hundred-dollar  appropriation  for  the  Trea- 
sury Department  and  attempt  to  go  into  de- 
tail, we  are  confronted  by  the  same  vicious 
uncertainty  and  confusion.  Everybody  knows 
what  a  treasury  is  and  has  some  idea  of  its 
functions.  One  can  easily  understand  the 
$1,032,000,000  for  interest  on  the  public 
debt.  That  twenty-five  billions  of  debt  is  a 
perpetual  nightmare.  One  can  understand 
the  $29,000,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
revenue,  the  $30,000,000  for  the  Customs  Ser- 
vice, and  even  the  $3,000,000  for  the  Prohi- 
bition Commissioner,  though  why  the  latter 
should  function  in  the  Treasury  Department 
is  somewhat  of  a  mystery.  But  the  mystery 
deepens  when  we  discover  here  $198,800,000 
for  War  Risk  Insurance,  $17,000,000  for 
Architecture,  $6,000,000  for  Engraving  and 
Printing,  $33,000,000  for  Public  Health,  and 
$1 1,900,000  for  Coast  Guard ;  and  attempt  to 
discover  what  these  things  have  to  do  with 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  nation. 

If  our  zealous  citizen  approaches  the  mat- 
ter from  another  angle  and  undertakes  to  de- 
termine how  much  the  Government  has  spent 
on  special  matters,  such  as  public  health,  edu- 
cation, or  public  works,  the  difficulties  are 
not  less. 

For  Public  Health  Service,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  the  Treasury  Department  re- 
ceived $33,000,000;  but  the  Department  of 
Interior  received  $1,235,000  to  support  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital  and  $89,915.99  for  the 
Freedman's  Hospital.  The  United  States 
Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board,  an 


independent  establishment,  received  $1,400,- 
000  for  its  health  work,  and  part  of  the  $17,- 
550,000  granted  to  the  Census  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  was  expended  in 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  vital  sta- 
tistics. 

Appropriations  for  the  educational  work  of 
the  Government  are  also  widely  scattered.  It 
is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  par- 
ticular activity  is  primarily  educational  or 
only  incidentally  so,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
following  are  either  exclusively  or  largely  ed- 
ucational activities.  The  Interior  Department 
received  $2,700,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, $121,900  for  Howard  Universitv,  and 
$18,600,000  for  Indian  affairs.  The  Labor 
Department  received  $280,000  for  its  Chil- 
dren's Bureau.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education,  an  independent  establish- 
ment, received  $41,000,000,  and  Columbia 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  another  independent 
agency,  received  $109,000. 

The  appropriations  for  public  works  are 
even  more  difficult  to  combine.  On  what  are 
clearly  public  works  the  Interior  Department 
spent  over  $25,000,000,  through  eight  or  ten 
agencies;  the  War  Department  over  $44,- 
000,000  through  as  many  more ;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  over  $110,000,000;  the 
Treasury  Department  $17,000,000;  and  va- 
rious independent  establishments  several  mil- 
lions more. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  taxpayer-citizen  is 
to  succeed  in  carrying  out  his  new  civic  im- 
pulses to  reduce  taxation,  he  must  do  some- 
thing more  than  study  Government  financial 
statistics  and  urge  national  thrift  as  an  ab- 
stract principle.  He  must  cooperate  with  hh 
fellow-taxpayers  and  his  representatives  ir* 
Congress  in  bringing  about  a  practical  reor^ 
ganization  of  the  Government  business. 

No  additional  arguments  for  governmental 
reorganization  and  the  National  Budget  are 
required ;  the  old  ones  are  conclusive  and  con- 
vincing if  properly  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  people.  What  is  now  needed  is  action ; 
and  action  is  to  be  expected  only  when  organ- 
ized public  opinion  demands  it.  The  man  or 
woman,  who  knows  and  realizes  the  critical 
character  of  the  present  situation,  must  coop- 
erate with  other  like  persons  in  an  organized 
effort  to  kindle  that  passion  for  the  public 
welfare  and  service  which  creates  the  will 
to  do. 

If  we  were  once  too  proud  to  count  the  cost 
of  a  Government  undertaking,  we  must  now 
be  ashamed  to  tolerate  the  unrestrained  prac- 
tice of  public  waste  and  extravagance. 


THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 

And  Notes  on  Other  Recent  Art  Developments 
at  the  National  Capital 

BY  GEORGE  PERRY  MORRIS 


THE  national  capital's  importance  as  a 
cultural  center  waxes.  During  1921 
this  fact  will  be  disclosed  strikingly,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  art.  After  several  post- 
ponements the  Lincoln  Memorial  will  be 
dedicated  this  Spring,  with  a  splendor  and 
dignity  befitting  the  occasion,  and  worthy  of 
the  great  democrat  and  humanist  so  com- 
memorated and  also  of  the  three  artists — 
Henry  Bacon,  Daniel  C.  French  and  Jules 
Guerin — who  have  brought  to  perfection  the 
nation's  finest  achievement  to  date  in  elegaic 
art. 

Likewise  ere  long  the  people  will  pass 
within  the  doors  and  revel  in  the  treasures  of 
the  Freer  Museum,  designed,  built  and  paid 
for  by  Charles  L.  Freer,  of  Detroit,  as  a 
perfectly  appointed  home  for  the  American 
and  Oriental  art  collections  that  he  gave  to 
the  nation  and  entrusted  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  To 
lovers  of  the  art  of  Whistler  it  will  always 
be  a  Mecca,  for  Freer  in  this  field  had  an 
unrivalled  collection  in  some  respects;  and 
the  collections  of  Oriental  Art  will  fill  a 
gap  formerly  existing  in  the  city's  array  of 
art  wealth.  This  museum  is  so  endowed 
that    it    will    grow    steadily,    and    priceless 


treasures  come  to  it  month  by  month  with- 
out special  heralding. 

The  Nation  s  Memorial  to  Lincoln 

To  the  credit  of  the  lawmakers  be  it  said, 
however,  that  from  the  day  in  February, 
1911,  when  Congress  named  a  commission 
to  plan  and  erect  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
down  to  the  present  time  they  have  risen  to 
their  privilege  as  cooperators  with  a  reverent 
public  and  an  expert  advisory  board.  Money 
from  the  treasury  approximating  $2,750,000 
has  been  voted.  After  the  controversy  over 
the  site  was  composed,  "politics"  took  their 
flight,  and  common  sense  and  good  taste 
ruled.  Fair  competitive  tests  were  estab- 
lished, and  in  the  award  merit  counted.  In 
April,  1912,  Mr.  Henry  Bacon  was  com- 
missioned to  prepare  the  final  design,  and  in 
June  it  was  approved  by  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission. A  site  was  chosen  on  a  parkway 
near  the  historic  Potomac,  nigh  unto  the 
Virginian  heights  of  Arlington  and  the  home 
of  Lee;  and  so  placed  that  the  memorial 
is  on  the  main  axis  of  a  city  plan,  the  other 
focal  points  of  which  are  the  Capitol  and 
the  majestic  Washington  Monument.  Iso- 
lated and  "remote  from  the  common  habita- 


THE  FREER  MUSEUM  IN  WASHINGTON.  'ABOUT  TO  BE  OPENED  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

(The  late   Charles  L.   Freer,,  of  Detroit,  set  apart  $1,000,000  for  this  building   to   house  the   collection   of  art  which 

he  had  previously  given  to  the  nation.    The  gallery  stands  on  the  grounds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution) 

1'6  ©  Underwood  &  Underwood 
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©  Ewing  Galloway 

THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  IN  WASHINGTON.  OVERLOOKING  THE  POTOMAC 

(The  illustration  fails  to  afford  an  adequate  idea  of  the  stupendous  impressiveness  of  this  marble  structure,  erected 
as  the  nation's  memorial  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  building  was  designed  by  Henry  Bacon.  It  has  a  frontage  of 
156  and  a  depth  of  84  feet.  Around  the  top  are  the  names  of  all  the  States,  and  inside  are  a  seated  statue  of 
Lincoln  by  Daniel  C.  French,  and  bronze  tablets  with  the  Gettysburg  Address   and   the   Second   Inaugural) 


tions  of  men,"  as  John  Hay  said,  endorsing 
the  site,  and  "apart  from  the  business  and 
turmoil  of  the  city,  isolated,  distinguished 
and  serene"  the  Memorial  now  stands  ready 
for  its  formal  dedication. 

Its  main  features  are  a  seated  statue  of 
Lincoln,  by  Daniel  C.  French ;  bronze  tablets 
of  heroic  size  with  the  texts  of  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  speech  and  his  Second  Inaugural ; 
and  mural  decorations  depicting  "Emancipa- 
tion" and  "Reunion,"  by  Jules  Guerin.  The 
building  is  classic  in  architecture ;  built  of 
marble  and  bronze;  in  dimensions,  156  feet 
long  by  84  feet  wide ;  raised  on  a  terrace  so 
that  its  height  will  be  122  feet  above  the 
roadway  grade.  The  nation's  homage  is  to 
be  paid  enduringly  in  terms  of  beauty  to  a 
personal  incarnation  of  goodness,  moral 
might,  and  inclusive  human  love.  The  Illi- 
nois railsplitter  is  to  have  a  memorial,  simple, 
dignified  and  grand ;  one  that  widely  traveled 
Americans  and  informed  foreigners  who  have 
had  full  opportunity  to  study  the  memorial 
already  agree  is  to  "stand  a  supreme  accom- 
plishment of  memorial  art,  comparable  with 
the  greatest  of  the  world's  works." 

Design,  construction  and  first  use  of  this 
national  shrine  happen  to  have  coincided  with 
an  unprecedented  general  turning  of  the 
world's  thought  to  Lincoln  the  man  and  the 
wise  statesman.  Idealists  everywhere,  in  the 
grip  of  war,  have  turned  to  study  the  career 
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of  the  man  who  by  war  held  a  nation 
together  and  also  freed  men  from  bondage. 
The  patience,  wisdom,  generosity,  inflexible 
will  but  fluid  method,  and  atoning  sorrow 
and  tragic  death  of  the  man  have  drawn  non- 
American  peoples  and  their  statesmen  and 
artists  to  study  Lincoln's  career  and  derive 
help  from  it.  He  looms  larger  to-day  than 
ever  before  as  a  major  personage  in  world 
history.  Lord  Charnwood's  biography,  John 
Drinkwater's  moving  play,  the  British  wel- 
come to  Barnard's  and  Saint  Gaudens's 
statues  of  the  man,  and  Lloyd  George's  re- 
peated citations  from  Lincoln's  documents  of 
state  as  advice  suitable  for  civilization's  pres- 
ent sorrow  and  peril — these  register  the 
change  that  has  come  in  the  England  that 
derided  Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  fact  is  that  the  world  over  Lincoln  is 
coming  to  be  universally  revered  and  loved. 
No  myths  or  miracles  or  disputed  words  or 
deeds  hamper  approach  to  him  by  the  most 
rational  of  contemporary  thinkers  and  serv- 
ants of  humanity.  There  are  fewer  heretics 
to-day  in  the  "Lincoln  religion"  than  in  any 
other.  Disillusioned  or  skeptical  Christians, 
Jews,  Moslems,  Confucians  and  Brahmins 
find  in  him  a  model  whose  historicity  is  be- 
yond dispute  and  whose  life  is  an  inspiration 
to  imitation  because  he  lived  as  he  taught, 
officially  as  well  as  personally;  and  under 
vast    burdens    of    responsibility,    as    well    as 
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THE  GRANT  MEMORIAL  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  CAPITOL  HILL  IN  WASHINGTON 


(The  face  of  this  memorial  monument  to  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  is  veiled,  awaiting  the  formal  dedication  cere- 
monies. It  is  now  eighteen  years  since  Henry  M.  Shrady  was  awarded  a  commission  for  the  execution  of  the  memo- 
rial, after  his  design  had  been  selected  from  many  plans  submitted.  The  group  in  the  foreground  depicts  a  cavalry 
charge  during  the  Civil  War,  while  a  similar  group  on  the  other  side  of  the  monument  shows  an  artillery  charge. 
The  pedestal,  which  measures  265   feet  from  end  to  end,   was  designed  by  Edward  Pearce  Casey) 


when  a  private  citizen,  was  both  ethically  and 
spiritually  a  brother  of  all  men. 

The  Grant  Memorial  by  Shrady 

The  statue  of  General  U.  S.  Grant,  de- 
signed by  Henry  Merwin  Shrady  and  re- 
cently placed  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  near 
the  Capitol,  will  complete  one  of  the  most 
satisfying  memorials  of  the  Civil  War;  and 
in  due  time,  when  given  the  suitable  setting 
that  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  plans  for  it 
on  its  present  site,  the  composition  will  com- 
pel attention  and  respect. 

Other    New    Sculptural    and    Architectural 
Features 

The  year  opens  with  Dupont  Circle  beau- 
tified by  a  new  monument  in  memory  of 
Admiral  S.  F.  Dupont,  of  the  famous  Dela- 
ware family,  makers  of  gunpowder  and  explo- 
sives for  generations.  Designed  by  Daniel 
C.  French  and  Henry  Bacon,  who  are 
getting  habituated  to  teamwork  of  this  kind, 
this  new  fountain  monument  is  significant 
for  more  than  one  reason.  To  see  it  is  to 
fall  under  the  spell  of  its  intrinsic  esthetic 
merit.  It  is  symbolic  rather  than  realistic 
and  photographic  as  its  predecessor  used  to 
be.  Ideals  and  ideas  for  which  the  man 
stood  are  stressed,  rather  than  the  personal- 
ity of  the  man.  For  this  is  a  substitute 
monument.  The  portrait  effigy  that  it  has 
superseded   has  been   exported    to    Delaware 


by  the  Duponts,  whose  taste  has  increased 
with  their  wealth.  The  incident  provokes 
daily  prayers  that  other  "portrait  effigies" 
scattered  over  the  city  after  the  Civil  War 
may  be  similarly  dealt  with. 

Within  the  year  Washington  will  be  the 
proud  possessor  of  more  of  the  completed 
work  of  a  sculptor,  James  E.  Fraser,  an 
artist  whom  many  persons  consider  to  be 
the  Saint-Gaudens  of  to-morrow.  His  work 
for  the  Government  as  a  medallist  already 
has  given  him  high  international  rank ;  and 
the  memorial  statue  by  him,  recently  erected 
in  Rock  Creek  Cemetery  (nigh  unto  Saint- 
Gaudens'  masterpiece),  which  Fraser  calls 
"Journeying  Through  Life,"  is  even  now  at- 
tracting to  it  pilgrims  from  afar.  Soon  the 
south  side  of  the  Treasury  Building  will 
have  belatedly  adorning  it  Fraser's  statue  of 
Alexander  Hamilton ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  just  off  the  Potomac 
Parkway  there  will  arise  relatively  soon  a 
memorial  of  John  Ericsson,  of  Monitor- 
Merrimac  fight  fame,  paid  for  by  Congress 
and  by  the  Scandinavians  of  the  country,  and 
designed  by  FraserT  who  won  in  the  open 
competition. 

If  Congress,  as  seems  likely  now,  makes 
possible  the  financing  of  the  project,  the  Na- 
tional Hall  of  Archives  will  begin  to  arise 
this  year.  Site,  plans  and  all  other  details 
are  arranged  for.  Further  delay  will  raise 
scandal  to  the  /?th  power. 
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If  the  many  sects  that  own 
descent  from  John  Wesley 
complete  the  requisite  details 
in  financing  a  federated 
Methodist  proposition,  then 
August  Lukeman's  fine  eques- 
trian statue  of  Francis  As- 
bury,  the  pioneer  itinerant 
bishop,  will  be  cast  and  soon 
set  up  in  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
region.  To  date  the  city  is 
singularly  barren  of  statues 
of  the  nation's  spiritual 
leaders. 

Given  resumption  of  any- 
thing like  normal  costs  of 
building  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United 
States  will  soon  begin  erec- 
tion of  the  $750,000  headquarters  designed 
by  Cass  Gilbert.  It  will  arise  on  Lafayette 
Square  and  will  harmonize  in  general  archi- 
tectural features  with  the  projected  series  of 
public  buildings,  including  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  State,  that  is  to  be  erected  about 
this  historic  parklet. 

Unfortunately  abnormal  and  grave  condi- 
tions of  national  finance,  forcing  pruning  of 
appropriations  to  a  bare-living  scale  of  ex- 
penditure, presumably  will  estop  projected 
immediate  erection  of  buildings  for  many  of 
the  most  important  departments  and  bureaus 
of  the  Government.  Congressional  action 
already  taken  hostile  to  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  District  indicates  that  the  average 
legislator  is  not  going  to  look  with  favor  on 
some  of  the  projects  sponsored  by  the  more 
far-seeing  of  the  executive  officials  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  projects 
that  as  to  site  and  plan  conform  with  the  es- 
sentials of  the  memorable  L'Enfant  plan  of 
1792  and  the  Burnham  Commission  plan 
of  1901. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  ERECTED  IN  MEMORY  OF  ADMIRAL  DUPONT 
IN  WASHINGTON 


already  have  funds  in  hand  making  possible 
relatively  prompt  construction  of  a  memorial 
to  him,  and  on  a  grandiose  scale.  The  offer 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  to  take  several 
million  dollars  from  their  surplus  fund,  ac- 
quired during  the  war,  and  to  erect  a  me- 
morial to  the  members  of  the  A.  E.  F.  who 
"went  West"  assures  another  ambitious 
plan's  relatively  speedy  functioning.  In  both 
cases  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  already  has 
cooperated  in  inspection  and  selection  of  pos- 
sible sites;  and  not  until  the  commission 
approves  of  the  plans  will  a  stone  be  laid  or 
a  dollar  spent  in  construction.  If  Washing- 
ton has  a  higher  cultural  ideal  and  finer 
esthetic  taste  it  owes  much  of  the  evolution  to 
this  unpaid,  inadequately  housed,  but  highly 
competent  body  of  men,  who  give  advice  of  a 
rare  kind,  and  by  none  more  lavishly  or  in- 
telligently than  by  Charles  Moore,  the  chair- 
man, who  joined  the  body  in  1910. 


Fostering  National  Art  Interests 

No  description  of  present  or  coming  bet- 
This  robbing  the  Peter  of  art  to  pay  the      terments  in  Washington's  status  as  a  national 


Paul  of  lowered  taxes  may  halt  for  a  time 
the  fine  project  to  create  in  the  Mt.  Hamil- 
ton and  Anacostia  River  region  the  world's 
ultimate  finest  botanical  garden ;  it  may  de- 
lay erection  of  a  building  in  which  to  house 
the  rapidly  accumulating  treasures  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  and  the  construc- 
tion of  finely  designed  new  homes  for  great 
governmental  agencies  in  the  region  along 
the  Mall  south  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  But 
while  the  legislator,  with  his  eye  on  the  tax- 
payer, balks,  individual  donors  and  memo- 
rial associations  will  proceed  with  their  own 
plans.     The  admirers  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 


art  center,  however  skeletonized  the  narra- 
tive, would  be  conclusive  that  did  not  register 
as  primary  in  the  accounting  the  recent  for- 
mal creation  of  a  distinct  national  art  de- 
partment, to  be  headed  by  William  H. 
Holmes,  an  artist  of  eminence  and  an  inter- 
national authority  in  anthropology  and 
archaeology.  To  be  sure,  he  is  not  a  Minister 
of  Fine  Arts  and  will  not  have  a  cabinet 
seat,  as  Joseph  Pennell,  Walter  Damrosch 
and  other  champions  of  this  scheme  for  fed- 
eral support  of  esthetic  ends  argue  that  he 
should  have.  But  he  will  be  a  wise  admin- 
istrator   and    planner    of    the    work    out    of 
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which  the  more  ambitious  project  some  day 
may  flower.  Since  the  nation  in  1919  first 
let  it  be  known  that  it  stood  ready  to  favor 
a  national  collection  of  art  and  to  house  and 
protect  such  a  collection,  collectors  of  emi- 
nence throughout  the  country  have  been 
turning  Washingtonward  to  make  the  nation 
a  trustee  and  depository  of  their  collections ; 
and  the  gifts  have  averaged  $600,000  in 
value  annually  ever  since.  To  date  the  out- 
standing prize  won  for  the  people  forever 
has  been  the  Freer  collection.  From  the 
great  war  the  nation  also  has  profited  by 
having  this  new  agency  through  which  to 
function.  All  the  processes  of  art,  often 
executed  by  men  of  highest  talent,  now  have 
stored  their  records  of  the  Great  Armaged- 
don with  the  official  custodians  of  these  pic- 
torial archives ;  and  the  bulk  is  now 
so  great  and  the  quality  of  the  collections 
so  high  that  Congress  will  be  fatuously  nig- 
gardly if  at  once  it  does  not  provide  adequate 
quarters  for  safe  storage  and  for  worthy 
display. 

A  person  cannot  witness  at  close  range,  the 
incessant  and  ever  mounting  concentration 
of  national  and  international  interest  in 
Washington,  involving  as  it  does  an  almost 
hectic  rush  of  important  persons  to  the  city 
for  conference  on  public  and  vocational 
interests,  without  realizing  how  far-ranging 
is  to  be  the  educational  influence  of  the  art 
of  the  capital  upon  this  host  of  influential 
visitors.  The  "mere  politician,"  the  conven- 
tional tourist,  and  the  "newly  weds" — they 
are  coming  as  of  yore.     But  the  war  and  the 


reconstruction  periods  have  started  capital- 
ward  higher  types  of  nationals  and  of  for- 
eign visitors.  The  city  is  becoming  the  per- 
manent administrative  center  of  great  jurid- 
ical, educational,  scientific,  professional  and 
vocational  interests.  Their  respective  ad- 
herents are  to  assemble  regularly  in  the  city 
hereafter.  Whatever  they  find  well  done  in 
the  capital  many  of  them  will  try  to  have 
equally  well  done  in  their  home  towns  or 
cities.  From  which  fact  the  following  claim 
arises:  "The  more  the  nation  does  to  make 
the  capital  lovely  the  sooner  the  country  at 
large  will  rise  to  a  corresponding  esthetic 
level  of  appreciation  and  achievement."  Na- 
tional executives  seldom  fail  to  see  this  logic, 
and  they  act  accordingly.  The  crying  need 
now  is  for  Senators  and  Congressmen  who 
will  give  Art  a  recognition  that  is  her  due. 
If  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Roosevelt  were 
Presidents  with  visions  in  matters  of  art,  who 
have  left  their  stamp  upon  the  capital's  ex- 
ternal adornment,  then  with  equal  pro- 
priety James  McMillan,  long  time  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Michigan,  may  be  cited 
as  the  lawmaker  par  excellence  who  had 
artistic  vision  and  who  used  personal  and 
official  power  to  foster  beauty  as  a  jewel  in 
the  crown  of  democracy.  He  labored  and 
he  gave  of  his  fortune  to  create  on  the 
Potomac  "a  unified,  organized  and  magnifi- 
cent capital  city  to  express  by  its  perma- 
nence and  grandeur  the  power  and  stability  of 
the  Republic,"  to  quote  Charles  Moore, 
present  chairman  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commis- 
sion. 


MODEL  OF  THE  MALL 

(Made  for  the  Park  Commission.    Looking  from  the  site  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  up  eastward,  to  the  Ccpitol, 
showing  future  parking,  and  the  proper  alignment  of  public  buildings) 


ROOSEVELT  LAKE,  IN  ARIZONA,  STORING  FOUR  HUNDRED  BILLION  GALLONS  OF  WATER 

FOR  IRRIGATION  PURPOSES 

(The  remarkable  growth  of  the  Far  West  in  the  last  decade  had  its  roots  deep  in  the  soil;  it  was  the  response 
to  the  reclamation  of  arid  land  through  irrigation  projects  of  unprecedented  size.  This  Roosevelt  Dam,  completed 
in  1911,  creates  a  lake  240  feet  deep  and  stores  the  waters  of  the  Salt  River  for  the  supply  of  irrigation  systems 
running  through  what  had  been  desert  land  in  Arizona.     There  are  similar  dams   in    Wyoming,    Idaho,    and   Texas) 


WHAT  MAKES  THE  FAR  WEST 

GROW? 


BY  WALTER  V.  WOEHLKE 


DURING  the  decade  between  1900  and 
1910  the  great  land-and-irrigation 
boom  of  the  Far  West  reached  its  apex.  As 
a  result  the  Census  of  1910  showed  that  the 
eleven  Far  Western  States  had  grown  in  pop- 
ulation more  than  three  times  faster  than  the 
country  as  a  whole.  While  the  nation's  pop- 
ulation had  increased  at  an  average  rate  of 
21  per  cent.,  the  region  from  the  Rockies 
west  could  show  an  increase  of  66.8  per  cent. 
Washington  and  Idaho  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  their  inhabitants;  California, 
Oregon,  and  Arizona  exceeded  60  per  cent., 
and  the  State  with  the  lowest  percentage  of 
the  group,  Utah,  was  far  ahead  of  the  Ameri- 
can average.  Los  Angeles  more  than  trebled 
its  population ;  Seattle  and  Spokane  came 
close  to  this  rate;  Portland,  Tacoma,  Oak- 
land, and  a  host  of  other  communities  sur- 
passed an  increase  of  100  per  cent. 

This  remarkable  growth  had  its  roots  deep 


in  the  Far  Western  soil.  It  was  the  response 
to  the  reclamation  of  arid  land  through  irri- 
gation works  of  unprecedented  size.  The  fed- 
eral government  organized  the  Reclamation 
Service  and  gave  it  a  fund  of  a  hundred  mil- 
lions to  be  repaid  by  the  settlers  on  govern- 
ment projects  in  every  Far  Western  State. 
Under  the  Carey  Act  large  projects  were  un- 
dertaken by  private  capital  in  the  Snake  River 
Valley  of  southern  Idaho,  in  eastern  Oregon 
and  Washington,  in  Utah,  Montana,  and 
Wyoming.  The  Colorado  Desert  in  southern 
California  was  transformed  into  the  Imperial 
Valley  with  an  initial  irrigated  area  of  a 
quarter  million  acres.  The  booming  of  the 
big  red  apples  brought  thousands  of  new- 
orchards  into  being  throughout  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  the  green  alfalfa  fields  ate 
into  the  gray  sagebrush  area  voraciously. 

New  railroads  were  built  during  that  dec- 
ade.     The    Milwaukee    pushed    its    western 
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terminus  to  Puget  Sound.  The  Hill  and 
Harriman  systems  built  with  breathless,  ex- 
pensive haste.  J.  J.  Hill  placed  two  huge 
steamers  on  the  run  from  Puget  Sound  to  the 
Orient;  the  Japanese  lines  continually  in- 
creased the  fleet  based  on  Washington  ports. 
And  across  the  border  in  British  Columbia 
the  hectic  activity  found  its  reflection  in 
equally  active  railroad  building,  town  con- 
struction, and  land  speculation.  The  1910 
Census  merely  summarized  facts  plainly  visi- 
ble to  him  who  observed  the  doings  between 
Mexico  and  Alaska. 

Setbacks  Caused  by  the  War 

Shortly  after  the  1910  Census  the  great 
boom  ended.  "Wait  until  the  canal  is 
opened,"  said  the  Western  optimists;  "then 
you'll  see  an  influx  of  population  really  worth 
watching." 

The  Panama  Canal  was  opened  to  traffic. 
A  few  months  later  the  Great  War  broke  out 


ALFALFA.  STAPLE   CROP  OF  THE   IRRIGATED   WEST 

(The  trebling  of  alfalfa  prices  during  the  war — from  five  dollars  to  fifteen 
dollars  and  more  a  ton — helped  thousands  of  Far  Western  settlers  to  make  all 
their  raw   land   productive) 


and,  so  far  as  traffic  to  the  Pacific  Coast  was 
concerned,  the  canal  ceased  to  exist.  Ships 
were  needed  elsewhere. 

From  1914  to  1917  the  Far  West  experi- 
enced none  of  the  spectacular  benefits  con- 
ferred by  war  activities  upon  other  regions. 
Mining  became  extraordinarily  profitable, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  gain  did  not  reach  the 
mining  districts.  The  closing  of  the  Suez 
Canal  built  up  the  transshipment  business  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  harbors,  but  the  effect  of 
this  increased  business  was  restricted  to  four 
or  five  ports.  The  lumber  business,  the  Far 
West's     largest     single     industry,     suffered 


acutely  during  those  first  three  years.  Irriga- 
tion development,  railroad,  and  hydro-electric 
construction  came  to  a  complete  standstill. 
There  were  no  automobile,  armament,  muni- 
tion, or  airplane  plants  to  take  up  the  slack. 
With  the  exception  of  shipbuilding,  no  large- 
scale  industry  was  developed  even  after  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  and  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  1918  the  shipyards 
were  demobilized  rapidly.  Even  more  rap- 
idly the  mining  boom  gave  way  to  depression, 
so  that  the  census-takers  in  the  spring  of  1920 
counted  noses  under  practically  normal  con- 
ditions. In  fact,  well-informed  persons  be- 
lieve that  a  decade  of  peaceful  development 
undisturbed  by  a  world  war  would  have  pro- 
duced far  better  results  than  those  disclosed 
by  the  Census. 

New  Census  Maintains  the  West's  Lead 

Yet    these    results    were    remarkable.      In 
the   period   between    1890  and    1910  the   re- 
gion  from  the  Rockies  west 
had    led    the   country   in   the 
rate  of  its  growth.     The  de- 
cade  just   closed   maintained 
the   record.     The  Far  West 
increased  its  population,   nu- 
merous    handicaps     notwith- 
standing, by  a  total  of  30  per 
cent.,  whereas  the  country  as 
a   whole   increased  the   num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants  by  only 
14.9  per  cent.  Arizona,  Mon- 
tana,  and  California  led  the 
country  in   the  rate  'of  their 
growth,     Washington     and 
Oregon   exceeded   the  West- 
ern average,  Idaho  and  Colo- 
rado kept  well  up  with   the 
procession.       Only     Nevada, 
Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico, 
least    populous    of    the    Far 
Western     group,     failed     to 
reach  the  batting  average  of  their  neighbors. 
With   mining   depressed   and   shipbuilding 
on  the  decline,   thus  eliminating  the  largest 
beneficiaries  of  the  war,  how  was  it  possible 
that  the  Far  West  should  again  have  set  the 
pace  for  the  nation  in  growth  and  develop- 
ment? 

Alfalfa  Prices  Put  New  Life  Into  Farming 

The  firm  foundation  of  the  nation's 
strength  and  well-being,  agriculture,  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  growth  made  by 
the  Far  West,  despite  war  and  its  aftermath. 
During  the  preceding  decade  more  land  had 
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been  supplied  with  irrigation  water  than 
could  be  made  productive  by  the  scant  capital 
of  the  average  settler ;  more  alfalfa  was  pro- 
duced than  the  markets  could  absorb  at  prof- 
itable prices.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions 
the  settlers  suffered,  could  not  meet  their  pay- 
ments ;  much  raw  land  for  which  water  was 
available  could  not  be  put  into  crops,  and  new 
irrigation  development  came  to  an  end.  It 
has  not  been  resumed  to  this  day. 

Beginning  with  1915  the  prices  of  all  farm 
products  began  to  rise  steadily.  In  1914, 
alfalfa,  staple  crop  of  the  irrigated  West,  sold 
in  most  districts  for  five  dollars  a  ton  in  the 
stack,  often  for  less ;  four  years  later  it 
brought  fifteen,  and  the  next  year  better  than 
twenty  dollars  a  ton.  The  effect  of  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  this  one  crop  was  of  greater 
permanent  benefit  to  the  West  and  the  nation 
than  all  the  profits  of  the  Western  war  indus- 
tries put  together  and  multiplied  by  five. 
That  rise  put  new  hope  into  the  hearts  of  a 
hundred  thousand  settlers  struggling  against 
overwhelming  odds  to  make  raw  desert  land 
productive  with  a  shoestring  capital.  It  en- 
abled them  to  pay  off  the  storekeeper  and  im- 
plement man,  to  catch  up  with  overdue  pay- 
ments, to  replace  temporary  shacks  with  de- 
cent homes,  to  bring  more  of  their  raw  land 


under  the  plow,  and  to  buy  stock,  thus  laying 
the  foundation  for  permanent  prosperity. 
Their  profits  attracted  others.  Quietly,  with- 
out the  booming  of  the  tom-tom,  thousands  of 
well-to-do  farmers  came  with  money,  bought 
surplus  acreage,  improved  it,  and  started  pro- 
ducing. In  the  past  five  years  practically  all 
land  for  which  water  was  available  has  thus 
been  transformed  into  real  farms. 

Prosperity  of  the  Fruit-Growers 

Orchard-planting  apparently  had  been 
overdone  during  the  great  boom.  When  the 
war  came  along  and  shut  off  the  export  mar- 
kets, the  future  looked  exceedingly  dark  for 
the  horticulturist,  who  is  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  life  of  the  West.  From  Wenat- 
chee,  the  Okanogan  and  Yakima,  through  the 
Intermountain  country,  along  the  Rockies 
and  the  Coast  there  are  literally  hundreds  of 
towns  whose  prosperity  or  distress  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  surrounding 
orchards.  Like  the  alfalfa-growers,  the 
orchardists  profited  greatly  by  the  insatiable 
demand  and  the  rising  prices.  Box  apples 
rose  from  an  average  of  barely  a  dollar  to 
more  than  two  dollars  a  box,  and  the  output 
in  the  Northwest  increased  from  10,000  car- 
loads  to  25,000  carloads   as   the   young   trees 
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COTTON  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 

(Ten  years  ago  the  production  of  cotton  in  Southern  California  and 
Arizona  was  just  beginning.  In  1920  the  output  of  long-staple  cotton 
alone   was    100,000   bales — credit   being   due  to   Department   of   Agriculture) 


planted  during  the  boom  came  into  bearing. 
Prunes  leaped  from  3%  cents  to  15  cents  a 
pound,  despite  an  output  that  nearly  doubled 
during  the  decade,  despite  the  closing  of  the 
Central  European  markets.  Apricots,  wal- 
nuts, plums,  cherries,  all  tell  the  same  story. 
Even  more  remarkable  was  the  growth  of 
the  raisin  output,  both  before  and  after  pro- 
hibition stimulated  the  demand.  And  from 
1910  to  1920  the  price  pole-vaulted  from 
an  average  of  three  cents  to  more  than 
twelve  cents  a  pound. 

New  Crops — Rice  and  Cotton 

The  Middle  West  has  not  added  an  im- 
portant new  product  to  its  list  of  staple  crops 
for  thirty  years,  since  alfalfa  was  introduced. 
The  Far  West  in  the  past  decade  added  two 
economically  most  important  staples  to  its 
agricultural  output.  In  1910  the  Pacific 
Coast  produced  not  a  pound 
of  rice;  in  1920  California's 
rice  crop  amounted  to  3,000,- 
000  sacks  of  100  pounds  each, 
grown  on  stiff  clay  land  con- 
sidered almost  worthless  ten 
years  ago.  But  even  more 
important  an  achievement  of 
the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  a  high-class,  long- 
staple  Egyptian  cotton  va- 
riety adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Southwest. 

In  spite  of  the  present  de- 
pression,    the     fact     remains 


ton.  Long  before  the  war 
British  textile  interests  were 
determinedly  trying  to  estab- 
lish new  cotton-producing 
centers  in  many  parts  of  the 
British  colonial  empire,  but 
without  great  success.  Now 
the  Southwest  has  demon- 
strated that  it  can  produce  in 
competition  with  Egypt  long- 
staple  cotton  ideally  suited 
for  the  manufacture  of  tire 
fabric  and  airplane  cloth  in 
quantities  sufficient  eventu- 
ally to  supply  all  American 
needs.  A  decade  ago  the  cot- 
ton industry  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  of  California,  in  the 
Yuma  and  Salt  River  Valleys 
of  Arizona  was  just  begin- 
ning. In  1920  the  output  of  long-staple  cot- 
ton alone  reached  more  than  100,000  bales. 
The  growth  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  from 
11,134  in  1910  to  29,053  inhabitants  in  1920 
is  in  large  part  due  to  the  stimulus  of  long- 
staple  cotton  profits. 

Yet  in  the  writer's  judgment  too  rapid  a 
growth  in  the  rice  and  cotton  output  is  not  an 
unmixed  blessing  for  the  West.  The  factor 
that  is  the  backbone  of  the  agricultural  West, 
that  will  make  continued  growth  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  and  output  possible  for  a 
century  to  come,  is  the  small  irrigated  farm 
intensively  cultivated  by  the  owner  with  a 
minimum  of  hired  labor.  That  type  of  farm 
has  transformed  the  semi-arid  wastes  of 
southern  California,  of  the  Yakima  and  We- 
natchee  Valleys  in  Washington,  of  the  Snake 
River  and  Payette  Valleys  in  Idaho,  of  the 
Grand   River  Valley   in   Colorado,   into   the 


that  the  world  is  short  of  cot-  a  scene  on  an  Arizona  cotton 
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most  productive,  the  most  densely  populated 
rural  regions  in  the  country.  Long-staple 
cotton,  if  grown  in  small  patches  and  rotated 
properly  with  alfalfa  and  other  diversified 
products,  is  a  most  desirable  new  cash  crop 
in  the  Southwest,  but  if  it  is  grown  on  large 
plantations  with  armies  of  hired  labor,  or  if 
it  brings  in  its  train  the  tenant  system  of  the 
South,  it  will  injure  rather  than  advance  the 
cause  of  intensive  farming  in  the  Far  West. 

The  consequences  here  outlined  have  al- 
ready made  themselves  felt  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley  of  Arizona,  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of 
California.  Short-staple  cotton  at  40  cents, 
long-staple  American-Egyptian  cotton  at  a 
dollar  a  pound,  proved  too  strong  a  lure  to 
resist.  In  1920  the  acreage  more  than  doubled 
as  compared  with  1919;  thousands  of  acres  of 
alfalfa  were  plowed  up ;  the  livestock  and 
dairy  industries  were  relegated  to  the  back- 
ground for  the  sake  of  prospective  cotton  for- 
tunes. From  116,000  bales  in  1919  the  Cali- 
fornia-Arizona output  rose  to  260,000  bales 
in  1920,  but  the  profits  did  not  materialize. 

This  year  the  cotton  area  of  the  Far  South- 
west will  be  cut  in  half.  'Tis  better  thus.  If 
Southern  farming  methods  constitute  the 
price  the  West  has  to  pay  for  the  new  crop, 
it  would  be  better  to  import  a  triple-strength 
weevil  to  eradicate  every  boll.  But  the  lesson 
has  been  learned,  and  rational  cotton  progress 
is  to  be  expected. 
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GROWING    COTTON    WITHOUT    RAIN    OR    DITCHES 

(This  is  a  sixty-acre  field  of  Egyptian  long-staple 
cotton  near  Fresno,  California.  Nearby  is  the  San 
Joaquin  River.  The  water  seeps  through  the-  subsoil, 
and  the  roots  thus  receive  moisture  during  the  long 
dry   season   while  the  surface   of  the  ground  is  parched) 


IN    A    CALIFORNIA   RICE    FIELD 

(Not  a  pound  of  rice  was  produced  in  the  Far  West 
ten  years  ago.  Yet  last  year's  crop  in  California  alone 
was    150,000    tons    on    soil    formerly    thought    worthless) 

The  importance  of  agriculture  as  a  factor 
in  the  growth  of  the  Far  West  is  emphasized 
by  the  report  of  the  Census  Bureau  covering 
the  number  of  farms  in  1910  and  1920.  In 
that  decade  all  the  great  agricultural  States 
of  the  Middle  West,  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin excepted,  showed  a  heavy  decline  in 
the  number  of  farms.  In  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  the  net  increase  in  the  number  of 
farms  was  only  98,496  or  1.5  per  cent., 
twenty-five  of  the  forty-eight  States  showing 
a  loss.  In  the  Far  West,  however,  the  net 
increase  was  105,466  farms,  with  10.3  per 
cent,  the  lowest  and  119.1  per  cent,  as  the 
highest  proportional  increases  in  the  group. 
The  table  below  gives  the  details: 

NUMBER    OF    FARMS     IN     1920,     AND     PERCENTAGE    OF 
INCREASE    SINCE    1910 

Number  Per  Cent. 

United    States    98,496  1.5 

Arizona     1,589  17.2 

California     29,493  33.4 

Colorado 13,821  29.9 

Idaho     11,302  36.7 

Montana    31,227  119.1 

Nevada    475  17.7 

Oregon    4,686  10.3 

Utah    3,988  18.4 

Washington    10,096  18.0 

Wyoming    4,624  42.1 

Total    ten    Fa*r    Western 

States    111,301 

New  Mexico   (decrease)  .  .  .      5,835 

Total    net    105,466 
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The  enlarged  market  cre- 
ated by  the  growing  popula- 
tion, plus  the  stimulus  of  the 
war  shortage  in  manufac- 
tured goods,  has  just  begun 
to  change  many  of  the  Far 
Western  industrial  plants 
from  jobbing  and  repair 
shops  to  real  factories.  By 
attracting  and  training  a 
large  body  of  mechanics,  the 
shipbuilding  boom  during  the 
war  helped  materially  in 
stimulating  the  development 
of  the  Far  West's  infant  in- 
dustries. At  the  height  of 
the  construction  activities  more  than  120,000 
men  were  employed  in  the  steel  and  wood 
shipyards  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Construction 
of  wooden  ships  has  ceased  altogether ;  in  the 
Puget  Sound  district  only  one  yard  is  still 
building  steel  ships,  but  in  Portland,  around 
San  Francisco  Bay,  and  in  the  Los  Angeles 
district  35,000  men  are  still  at  work,  engaged 
largely  in  the  construction  of  oil  tankers  and 
cally  in  the  cities — so  emphatically  that  in  the  freight  steamers — an  increase  of  500  per  cent. 
summer  of  1920  the  demand  for  gasoline  out-  compared  with  the  number  of  shipyard  work- 
stripped  the  supply  and  caused  an  acute  ers  in  1915.  Since  the  mild  climate  makes 
shortage  of  motor  fuel  all  along  the  Pacific  possible  active  outdoor  work  and  maximum 
Coast,  notwithstanding  California's  oil  pro-  output  every  day  in  the  year,  thereby  reducing 
duction   of    100,000,000   barrels   during   the      costs,   the   Pacific  Coast  shipyards  will  con- 


THE  SMALL  FARM  ON  IRRIGATED  SOIL.  INTENSIVELY  CULTIVATED  BY  THE 
OWNER.  IS  THE  BACKBONE  OF  THE  FAR  WEST'S  PROSPERITY 

It  will  not  be  the  last  time  that  the  Far 
West  will  show  a  heavy  increase  in  the  num- 
ber and  a  decrease  in  the  average  unit  area  of 
its  farms. 

Automobiles  as  an  Index  of  Growth 

Of  course  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
productive  farms  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
rural  districts  made  itself  felt  most  emphati- 


year.  The  cause  of  this  shortage  lay  in  the 
abundant  prosperity  of  the  population,  a  pros- 
perity expressed  in  the  startling  growth  of 
the  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  three 
Coast  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California,  which  increased  from  236,000  in 
1915  to  748,000  in  1919,  while  during  the 
same  period  the  number  of  tractors  grew 
from  3000  to  23,000. 

Industrial  Progress — Shipbuilding 

Until  the  middle  of  the  last  decade  the 
Far  West  bore  the  relation  of  a  colonial 
hinterland  to  the  older,  more  densely  popu- 
lated parts  of  the  country.  It  exported  food 
and  raw  materials,  imported  manufactured 
goods.  It  sent  its  grain  and  its  fruit  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  shipped  its  copper  to  New 
Jersey  to  be  refined,  to  Connecticut  to  be 
worked  up  into  brass  articles,  exported  lum- 
ber, salmon,  zinc,  lead,  wool,  and  filled  the 
returning  freight-cars  with  the  products  of 
Eastern  factories.  Its  manufacturing  activi- 
ties were  confined  almost  wholty  to  the  prep- 
aration of  food  and  to  the  production  of  ma- 
chinery and  tools  to  be  used  in  mining,  lum- 
bering, and  in  the  oil  fields. 


tinue  to  be  an  important  factor  until  the 
world  is  saturated  with  maritime  tonnage. 
The  plants  allied  with  the  shipyards,  the 
foundries,  machine  shops  and  boiler  works, 
expanded  and  contracted  with  the  demands  of 
the  war,  but  not  all  of  the  gain  was  lost. 
The  manufacture  of  heavy-duty  internal- 
combustion  motors,  of  tractors  and  trucks — 


ONE   HUNDRED   THOUSAND   SACKS    OF   WHEAT 
(What  would  happen  if  it  should  rain?      The  answer 


merely   is   that  it   does   not   rain   much   thereabouts, 
scene  is  in  Fresno  County,  in  central  California) 


The 
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the  "caterpillar"  tractor  that  made  the  tank 
possible  originated  in  California — is  continu- 
ing on  a  large  scale  and  on  a  sound  founda- 
tion, a  healthy  percentage  of  the  output  going 
to  the  Orient,  to  Central  and  South  America. 
The  industrial  gains  of%the  decade  were  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  metal-working  es- 
tablishments, however.  Owing  to  the  enor- 
mous growth  of  the  home  and  export  markets, 
large  tire  factories  grew  up  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  in  Denver.  Instead  of  hauling 
the  vegetable  oils  and  fats  of  the  Orient  to 
the  East  and  shipping  the  finished  product 
back  again,  extensive  soap  works  were  estab- 
lished on  San  Francisco  Bay  and  in  Portland. 
Quietly,  with  so  little  noise  that  the  average 
man  never  heard  of  it,  manufacturers  of  low- 
priced  furniture  enlarged  their  plants,  in- 
creased their  output  and  widened  their  mar- 
kets until  they  invaded  the  home  territory  of 
Grand  Rapids.  Cotton  mills  began  operating 
in  California  when  the  production  of  raw 
materials  was  assured ;  the  woollen  mills  of 
Oregon  and  Utah  rapidly  enlarged  their 
scope;  factories  for  the  making  of  boots  and 
shoes  specially  designed  to  meet  Western  re- 
quirements were  successfully  established. 
And,  of  course,  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  the 
paper  industry  expanded  year  by  year,  with 
the  enormous  pulp  wood  resources  of  south- 
eastern Alaska  entirely  untouched  as  yet. 

Hydro-Electric  Rower  Development 

The  full  extent  of  the  Far  West's  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  development  during 


MORE   THAN    35,000    MEN    ARE    STILE    AT    WORK 
IN    THE    SHIPYARDS    OF   THE    PACIFIC    COAST 


©  Ewing  Galloway 

MULTNOMAH    FALLS,    NEAR    PORTLAND,    OREGON 
(With  three  times  the  drop   of  Niagara) 

the  past  decade  is  graphically  illustrated  by 
the  power  shortage  that  developed  in  1920 
after  the  mining  and  shipbuilding  booms  had 
collapsed.  The  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power 
Corporation,  for  instance,  a  California  con- 
cern serving  a  predominantly  agricultural 
territory,  had  on  file  more  than  two  thousand 
applications  for  power  it  was  unable  to  sup- 
ply. Similar  conditions  prevailed  through- 
out the  Pacific  Coast,  and  a  less  acute  short- 
age made  itself  felt  in  the  Mountain  States. 
The  development  of  hydro-electric  power 
since  1915  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  the  pump  irrigator,  the  man- 
ufacturer, and  the  builder.  From  1915  to 
1920  only  104,000  horsepower  of  hydro-elec- 
tric energy  were  added  to  the  Far  West's 
supply — an  amount  so  inadequate  that  only 
the  large-scale  interconnection  and  pooling  of 
resources  by  the  various  power  systems  and 
drastic  curtailment  for  non-essential  uses 
saved  the  situation. 

Of  the  63,000,000  potential  hydro-electric 
horsepower  available  in  the  country,  42,000,- 
000  are  to  be  found  in  the  Far  West,  where 
only  2,664,000  horsepower  have  been  devel- 
oped so  far — a  utilization  of  6.^  per  cent,  of 
the  potential  total  as  against  77.2  per  cent, 
for  the  New  England  States.  Lacking  the 
abundant  coal  deposits  of  the  Middle  West 
and  the  Atlantic  Coast  the  Far  West  must 
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make  available  the  "white  coal"  of  its  moun- 
tain streams,  or  stagnate.  It  does  not  propose 
to  stagnate.  Since  the  beginning  of  1920  new 
hydro-electric  construction  aggregating  al- 
most a  million  horsepower  has  been  under- 
taken in  the  West,  California's  share  alone 
exceeding  350,000  horsepower.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  annual  consumption  of 
electrical  energy  per  capita  of  the  Far  West 
is  the  highest  in  the  world,  averaging  73  kilo- 
watt hours  per  inhabitant,  as  against  32 
kilowatt  hours  for  all  other  States,  the  state- 
ment that  $70,000,000  must  be  expended  in 
hydro-electric  construction  before  1922  in  or- 
der to  supply  the  growing  demand  can  be 
understood. 

The  plans  for  this  development  have  been 
projected  far  into  the  future,  beyond  the 
period  covered  by  this  estimate.  While  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company,  for  in- 
stance, is  spending  twenty  million  dollars  in 
two  years  adding  to  the  number  of  its  power 
plants  on  the  Kerm  River  and  on  Big  Creek 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  it  is  looking  forward 
to  the  day  w7hen  increased  use  and  decreased 
production  will  make  California's  crude  oil 
too  expensive  and  valuable  a  fuel  for  power 
production,  when  more  hydro-electricity  must 
be  supplied  if  all  growth  and  development  of 
southern  California  is  not  to  come  to  a  com- 
plete halt.  Having  this  condition  in  mind, 
the  company  has  filed  applications  w7ith  the 
new  Federal  Water  Power  Commission  for 
permits  to  develop  half  a  million  horsepower 
in  the  canyon  of  the  Colorado  River  four  hun- 


dred miles  northeast  of  Los  Angeles.  Lest 
power  transmission  over  this  distance  be  con- 
sidered impossible,  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
Southern  Sierras  Power  Company  is  now  suc- 
cessfully transmitting  and  profitably  selling 
electric  power  generated  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
as  far  south  as  Yuma,  Arizona,  and  Calexico, 
on  the  Mexican  border,  a  distance  longer  than 
500  miles. 

The  Colorado  River  applications  of  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company  are 
part  of  a  gigantic  project  contemplating  the 
harnessing  of  this  river  from  its  headquarters 
in  Wyoming  and  Colorado  to  the  Gulf  of 
California.  The  immense  volume  of  the 
river's  annual  flood  water  is  to  be  held  back 
behind  a  series  of  dams,  the  water  thus  stored 
to  be  used  not  only  for  the  generation  of 
electricity,  but  for  the  irrigation  of  two  mil- 
lion desert  acres  now  unable  to  support  com- 
fortably more  than  one  jackrabbit  family  per 
square  mile. 

Fully  as  significant  are  the  plans  of  great 
power  concerns  in  central  and  northern  Cali- 
fornia. On  various  Sierra  streams  the  San 
Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation  is  sys- 
tematically developing  a  minimum  of  250,000 
horsepower,  having  added  50,000  hydro-elec- 
tric horsepower  last  year.  The  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Company  is  investing  over  ten 
million  dollars  in  beginning  the  development 
of  300,000  horsepower  on  the  Pit  River.  The 
Great  Western  Power  Company  is  working 
on  a  series  of  Feather  River  developments 
which,  when  completed,  will  reach  a  capacity 
of  400,000  horsepower.     The  municipalities 
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of  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Los  Angeles,  just  to 
mention  a  few,  have  constructed  large  hydro- 
electric plants  and  are  increasing  their  num- 
ber, while  San  Francisco  is  planning  to  de- 
velop 200,000  horsepower  in  connection  with 
an  aqueduct  which  is  now  being  built  to  bring 
water  two  hundred  miles  from  the  Yosemite 
National  Park  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

Foreign  Trade  of  Pacific  Ports 

When  the  great  irrigation  boom  came  to 
an  end  in  1912,  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
looked  hopefully  to  the  South  for  its  revival. 
They  confidently  believed  that  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  would  divert  a  large  part 
of  the  European  immigration  and  freight 
business  to  the  West  Coast,  and  all  the  ports 
from  San  Diego  to  Prince  Rupert  in  British 
Columbia  made  extensive  preparations  to 
handle  this  traffic. 

It  did  not  materialize.  Before  the  new 
water  route  could  come  into  full  use,  the  war 
upset  all  calculations.  For  five  years  the 
Panama  traffic  was  paralyzed,  but  the  prepa- 
rations of  the  Pacific  ports  were  not  in  vain. 
When  the  submarines  closed  the  Suez  Canal, 
an  immense  volume  of  freight  began  to  flow 
across  the  Pacific  in  both  directions,  a  volume 
so  large  that  it  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  West 
Coast  ports  to  the  uttermost.  And  the  har- 
bor that  had  prepared  most  extensively  and 
efficiently  for  the  efficient  handling  of  freight 
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MARKET    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO 
(Looking  toward  the   Ferry   House  and  bay) 

— Seattle — obtained  the  largest  share  of  the 
new  business. 

The  Suez  Canal  has  been  open  again  for 
more  than  two  years  and  world  business  has 
gone  down,  but  nevertheless  the  Pacific  Coast 
has  managed  to  retain  a  very  large  part  of  the 
increased  maritime  business,  largely  because 
American  ships,  manned  and  operated  by 
Americans,  went  out  to  the  ends  of  the  world 
after  this  business.  The  following  table 
shows  at  a  glance  the  growth  of  the  marine 
business  through  the  nation's  Western  gate- 
ways: 

WEST   COAST   EXPORTS    AND    IMPORTS 
(In   dollars,   thousands   omitted) 


1914 

1918 

1920* 

Puget   Sound    (Seattle 

» 

Spokane,    etc.) 

$122,123 

$597,119 

$299,103 

Portland  (Oregon  Cus 

toms   Dist.)     

17,696 

18,875 

58,752 

San  Francisco  (N.  Cal 

Customs  Dist.)    .  .  . 

130,485 

478,604 

390,509 

Southern    California. 

6,918 

16,205 

29,753 

Totals    

$277,222  $1,110,803 

$778,117 

A  WATERFRONT   SCENE   IN   SEATTLE 

(A  passenger  coach  is  being-  loaded  on  a  ship  for 
Alaska  by  a  125-ton  derrick,  said  to  be  the  largest  lifting 
device  on  any  pier   in  the  United  States) 


*For  ten  months  only. 

Estimating  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  ports  for  the  full  calendar  vear  of  1^20 
at  $900,000,000,  a  figure  probably  below  the 
actual  aggregate  value,  the  exports  and  im- 
ports show  an  increase  of  225  per  cent,  over 
1014  and  a  decrease  of  only  10  per  cent,  when 
compared  with  1018,  the  year  when  the  war 
stimulus  was  at  its  height. 
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ARROWROCK  DAM,   IN   IDAHO,   THE   HIGHEST   IN 

THE   WORLD 

(Built  by  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service. 
The  crest  is  1,060  feet  long  and  354  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  which  the  dam  creates) 

This  vast  increase  of  the  Pacific  Coast's 
foreign  trade  is  not  a  temporary,  evanescent 
phenomenon.  It  is  the  direct  result  of,  first, 
the  creation  of  an  American  merchant  ma- 
rine and,  second,  of  the  Far  West's  increased 
productivity.  The  present  trade  through  the 
ports  of  the  Far.  West  is  merely  the  begin- 
ning. What  it  will  be  a  century  hence,  when 
Asia  is  fully  awake  and  producing,  when  Aus- 
tralia has  five  times  its  present  population, 
and  the  Far  West  supports  fifty  million  in- 
stead of  nine  million  souls,  only  a  duly  li- 
censed member  of  the  Amalgamated 
Prophets'  Union  will  have  the  courage  to 
predict. 

Great  Reclamation  Projects 

What  has  the  next  decade  in  store  for  the 
Far  West?  Tasks  so  big  that  the  nation 
must  help.  The  West  is  now  planning  to 
harness  all  its  great  rivers,  the  Columbia,  the 
Snake,  the  Colorado,  the  Sacramento,  the 
Klamath,  to  hold  their  spring  floods  behind 
series  of  dams,  to  drop  the  stored  water 
through  power  plants  and,  its  energy  ex- 
tracted, spread  it  over  the  desert  to  reclaim 
an  arid  empire.  Three  hundred  millions  wTill 
be  needed  for  the  utilization  of  the  Colum- 
bia's water ;  the  Sacramento-Klamath  project 
calls  for  nearly  a  billion  to  supply  water  for 
ten  million  California  acres,  and  the  other 
projects  are  of  a  similar  magnitude.  They 
can't  be  carried  out  except  through  the  coop- 


eration of  private  interests,  the  States,  and  the 
national  Government.  The  West  is  hoping 
that  some  form  of  soldier-bonus  legislation 
will  make  a  start  possible. 

The  size  of  some  of  the  irrigation  projects 
now  under  preparation  in  the  Far  West  is  so 
gigantic  that  only  the  mind  accustomed  to 
destructive  war  expenditures  can  view  them 
with  equanimity.  The  Columbia  Basin  proj- 
ect, for  instance,  contemplates  the  expenditure 
of  $300,000,000  for  the  irrigation  of  1,750,- 
000  acres,  a  cost  of  $171  per  acre.  In  1910 
the  Census  reported  that  54,000  irrigation  sys- 
tems covering  1,900,000  acres  had  cost  a  total 
of  only  $308,000,000,  or  an  average  of  $16 
an  acre.  The  plan  includes  the  utilization  of 
Flathead  Lake  in  Montana,  of  Pend  d'Oreille 
Lake  in  Idaho  as  the  principal  storage  reser- 
voirs; it  includes  one  gigantic  tunnel  sixteen 
miles  long  and  with  a  diameter  of  thirty-two 
feet  to  carry  the  water  from  the  storage  reser- 
voirs to  the  irrigable  land.  Twenty-five  mil- 
lion yards  of  concrete,  earth  and  rock  fill  will 
go  into  twenty  dams,  and  twenty-one  tunnels 
with  a  total  single-bore  length  of  eighty  miles 
are  to  cost  $119,000,000. 

The  Snake  River  project  contemplates  the 
irrigation  of  3,000,000  arid  acres  in  southern 
Idaho  by  constructing  storage  reservoirs  in 
the  canyons  of  the  Snake  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, conveying  the  water  to  the  desert  land 
through  huge  diversion  canals.  Execution  of 
the  present  plans  would  require  the  removal 
of  the  town  of  American  Falls  to  a  new  loca- 
tion, as  its  present  site  is  comprised  wTithin  a 
reservoir  to  store  two  million  acre-feet. 

The  Colorado  River  project  to  supply  irri- 
gation water  and  electric  power  in  Colorado, 
Utah,  Arizona  and  California  will  require 
fewer  tunnels  and  shorter  diversion  canals 
than  the  other  projects,  storage  of  flood  water 
being  its  principal  object.  It  lends  itself  best 
to  gradual,  sectionalized  construction. 

While  the  Columbia  Basin  project  shows 
the  highest  cost  per  acre  and  involves  the 
greatest  engineering  difficulties,  the  so-called 
Marshall  plan  of  the  California  State  Irriga- 
tion Association  takes  first  rank  in  point  of 
total  expenditures  and  of  area  ultimately  to 
be  irrigated.  For  the  preliminary  survey 
alone  an  appropriation  of  half  a  million  has 
been  requested  of  the  California  Legislature. 
The  project  contemplates  the  storage  of  the 
flood  wrater  of  all  the  streams  rising  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  the  Coast  Eange  and  the 
Shasta  region  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of 
the  State.  The  wTater  thus  conserved  is  to  be 
carried  in   two  immense  canals  through   the 
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the     irrigation 


foothills  of  the  Sierra  and  the 
Coast  Range  on  either  side  of 
the  Golden  State's  great  cen- 
tral valley  a  total  distance  of 
a  thousand  miles,  so  high 
above  the  floor  of  the  valley 
that  every  irrigable  acre  will 
be  reached  by  gravity.  The 
present  fully  irrigated  area  is 
less  than  three  million  acres ; 
the  Marshall  project  will  ul- 
timately raise  this  area  to 
twelve  million  acres  at  an  ex- 
pense of  not  less  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  the  stored  irriga- 
tion water  being  used  for  the 
development  of  hydro-electric 
power  before  it  reaches 
canals. 

In  the  meantime,  while  dozens  of  associa- 
tions are  working  energetically  to  bring  about 
the  realization  of  these  audacious  plans,  indi- 
vidual initiative  is  not  idle.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  last  decade  the  leading  power  compa- 
nies of  California  began  an  active  campaign 
to  stimulate  the  use  of  electric  power  on  the 
farm,  principally  for  pumping  irrigation 
water.  The  efficiency  and  convenience  of 
electrically  operated  pumping  plants,  the  lib- 
eral policy  of  making  extensions — one  com- 
pany built  a  line  140  miles  to  reach  a  large 
farm  in  the  desert,  being  rewarded  for  its 
enterprise  by  seeing  electrically  driven  pumps 
reclaim  the  desert  all  along  this  line — and 
reasonable  rates  made  this  campaign  so  hugely 
successful  that  in  1920  a  total  of  33,000 
motors  with  a  capacity  of  375,000  horsepower 
were  installed  on  California  farms,  a  total  so 
great  that  it  exceeds  all  the  electric-motor 
equipment  on  all  the  farms  in  the  other  forty- 
seven  States  put  together. 

Other  Far  Western  States  followed  suit. 
In  the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona  the  farm- 
ers raised  the  necessary  money  and  had  the 
Reclamation  Service  build  two  power  plants 
using  hydro-energy.  On  the  Yuma  project  a 
similar  development  took  place.  In  southern 
Idaho,  on  the  Minidoka  project,  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  established  so  Jow  a  rate  for  cur- 
rent during  the  winter  when  the  10,000  kilo- 
watt plant,  built  to  pump  water  to  high  levels 
during  the  summer,  lay  idle  that  hundreds  of 
farmers  installed  complete  electric  equipment, 
even  cooking  ranges  and  water  heaters,  on 
their  ranches.  And  the  movement  to  make 
electricity  do  the  work  of  the  Far  Western 
farms  has  barely  begun. 


CARRYING  WATER  FROM  A  STORAGE  RESERVOIR  TO  DESERT  LAND 
THROUGH  HUGE  DIVERSION  CANALS 


A  national,  rational,  workable  forest  policy 
is  another  one  of  the  problems  the  West  can't 
solve  without  the  cooperation  of  private  tim- 
ber owners,  of  the  State,  and  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment. Ten  years  ago  the  low  price  of 
lumber  made  radical  changes  in  the  prevail- 
ing wasteful  lumbering  methods  impossible. 
To-day  the  shrinking  supply  of  virgin  timber 
and  the  steadily  rising  prices  of  lumber  make 
a  change  of  policy  not  only  desirable  but  im- 
perative, if  the  wood-working  industry  of  the 
country  is  to  be  perpetuated. 

The  nation's  mercantile-marine  policy,  of 
particular  interest  to  Pacific  Coast  shipping 
interests  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  Japanese 
competition,  still  remains  to  be  defined  and 
clarified. 

Rising  prices  of  petroleum  and  coal  fuel 
point  to  a  speedy  electrification  of  the  West's 
railroads.  Road-building,  interrupted  by  the 
war  and  the  high  cost  of  money,  has  to  be  re- 
sumed. Cooperation  among  agricultural  pro- 
ducers, a  factor  giving  remarkable  stability  to 
Western  horticulture,  must  be  strengthened 
and  extended.  But,  above  all  these  things, 
the  West  needs  real  peace  throughout  the 
world,  that  the  surplus  products  of  its  copper 
mines,  its  orchards,  fields,  and  fishing  grounds 
may  once  more  find  their  way  to  the  accus- 
tomed markets. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  Far  West 
demonstrated  that,  given  the  need  and  the 
incentive,  it  could  increase  its  production  of 
metals,  food,  and  raw  materials  at  a  tremen- 
dous rate.  The  vast  territory  has  potential 
assets  the  extent  of  which  is  only  dimly  real- 
ized. The  work  of  making  them  available 
for  mankind  will  not  be  completed  for  cen- 
turies, and  while  it  is  going  on  growth  will 
be  rapid  and  continuous. 


OF,  BY,  AND  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

Humanitarian  Measures  Before  Congress 
BY  HARLEAN  JAMES 


BEFORE  the  short  session  of  Congress 
which  convened  on  December  6  there 
are  a  score  or  more  of  bills  which  were  pend- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  last  session — bills  pro- 
posed by  groups  of  the  people  who  have  the 
public  good  in  mind.  Bills  so  proposed  by 
citizens  who  have  no  special  interests  to  be 
served,  considered  deliberately  by  members  of 
Congressional  committees  who  desire  to  know 
the  truth,  and  understood  and  supported  by 
the  public  at  large,  should  in  final  form  fairly 
represent  the  voice  of  the  people,  right  or 
wrong.  These  three  factors,  so  necessary  to 
sound  legislation  in  a  popular  government, 
have  not  always  been  equally  balanced.  In 
the  first  place,  during  past  years  numerous 
humanitarian  bills  have  been  proposed  and 
advocated  by  that  portion  of  the  public  who 
were  not  yet  admitted  to  full  participation  in 
the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship.  As  it  is 
fairly  fundamental  in  a  representative  gov- 
ernment that  elected  officials  hear  the  voices 
of  their  constituents  more  clearly  than  the 
voices  of  their  wards,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  business  affairs  have  received  more  atten- 
tion than  home  affairs. 

In  the  second  place,  committees  of  Con- 
gress have  been  besieged  by  veritable  proces- 
sions of  individuals  and  corporations  who 
wanted  legislative  favors,  but  when  bills  for 
the  public  good  were  considered,  even  at  open 
hearings,  our  busy  American  public  has  com- 
monly been  so  occupied  with  earning  its  liv- 
ing and  spending  its  earnings  that  a  corporal's 
guard  could  seldom  be  mustered  to  plead  its 
cause,  and  still  more  seldom  to  sit  through 
tedious  hearings  or  follow  legislative  proce- 
dure in  order  to  guard  its  rights.  With  the 
business  interests  of  the  people  so  neglected 
by  themselves  and  the  affairs  of  special  inter- 
ests so  ably  managed  and  so  convincingly  set 
forth,  it  is  not  surprising  that  members  of 
Congressional  committees  have  seen  the  pic- 
ture of  Truth  somewhat  out  of  focus. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  much- 
heralded  "reconstruction  program"  so  sadly 
delayed  by  untoward  events  is  now  emerging 
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from  the  dark  period  of  controversy  and  inac- 
tion. Many  promising  legislative  measures 
are  being  advocated  by  public-minded  men, 
but  to  the  women's  organizations  must  be 
given  the  credit  of  inventing  a  scheme  to  pool 
campaigns  for  Congressional  action  and  to 
prevent  useless  duplication  and  complication 
in  the  advocacy  of  bills  before  Congress. 

National  Education:   The  Smith-Towner 
Bill 

The  Smith-Towner  bill  (S.  1017,  H.R.  7) 
to  create  a  department  of  education  and  pro- 
vide federal  cooperation  in  the  States  for 
improved  educational  facilities  is  the  result  of 
an  effort  to  correct  the  condition  which  has 
caused  public  education  to  suffer  financially, 
socially,  and  officially  in  comparison  with  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  It  may  be  forgotten 
by  some  that  a  National  Department  of  Edu- 
cation was  actually  created  in  1867,  with  a 
Commissioner  of  Education  at  its  head,  but 
not  in  the  cabinet.  In  1869  its  functions 
were  transferred  to  a  bureau  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  At  the  present  time  the 
annual  appropriation  for  this  office  amounts 
to  less  than  half  a  million  dollars,  and  more 
than  half  of  this  amount  must  be  used  to 
take  care  of  the  reindeer  in  Alaska,  leaving 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  be 
dispensed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
educational  leadership  involving  the  children 
of  the  United  States.  But  the  dramatic 
facts  brought  out  during  the  mobilization  of 
our  army  for  the  great  war  have  given  a  new 
impetus  to  the  friends  of  public  education. 

It  was  no  news  to  the  civic  and  social 
workers  and  their  organizations  in  the  back- 
ward States  that  school  attendance  was  low 
and  illiteracy  high  in  far  too  many  com- 
munities, but  it  came  as  a  great  shock  to  the 
country  at  large  that  one  out  of  four  of  our 
soldiers  in  the  late  war  could  not  read  a 
newspaper  intelligently  or  write  a  letter 
home ;  that  one  of  three  examined  in  the  first 
draft  was  physically  unfit  for  service ;  that 
more    than    five    million    boys    and    girls    in 
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America  have  no  free  school  advantages  or 
are  taught  by  untrained  teachers.  The  only 
hopeful  phase  of  this  whole  deplorable  situa- 
tion is  that,  as  a  people,  we  are  deeply 
ashamed  of  our  condition. 

Remedy  Proposed  by  the  Bill 

The  education  bill  was  drafted  in  the  first 
impulse  for  reconstruction  which  followed 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and  in  its 
amended  form  provides  ( 1 )  for  the  creation 
of  a  federal  department  of  education  which, 
by  order  of  the  President,  may  absorb  the 
educational  functions  now  scattered  in  va- 
rious bureaus  and  boards  in  addition  to  the 
activities  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  (2)  for  the  appropriation,  in  addition  to 
$500,000  for  general  administrative  pur- 
poses, of  a  maximum  of  $100,000,000  annu- 
ally to  be  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  special  groups  of  population,  contin- 
gent upon  the  appropriation  by  the  States  of 
equal  amounts. 

The  money,  if  claimed,  is  to  be  expended 
upon  the  following  activities:  $7,500,000  for 
removal  of  illiteracy,  $7,500,000  for  Ameri- 
canization, $50,000,000  for  equalizing  educa- 
tional opportunities,  $20,000,000  for  physical 
education,  including  health  education  and 
sanitation,  and  $15,000,000  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers.  In  order  to  profit  by  the 
federal  grant,  each  §tate  must  provide  for  a 
legal  school  term  of  at  least  twenty-four 
weeks  in  each  year  for  all  children ;  must  re- 
quire compulsory  school  attendance  for  all 
children  between  seven  and  fourteen  for  at 
least  twenty-four  weeks,  and  must  by  law  re- 
quire that  the  English  language  be  basic  in 
public  ard  private  schools. 

Advantages  and  Objections 

The  advocates  of  the  bill  urge,  first,  that 
"it  makes  provision  for  the  reduction  of  fed- 
eral administration  expenses  and  the  promo- 
tion of  efficiency  by  the  consolidation  of  dupli- 
cating and  overlapping  educational  agencies 
into  one  department  under  a  responsible  head 
equal  in  rank  to  the  heads  of  the  other  execu- 
tive departments" ;  second,  that  "it  recognizes 
the  vital  importance  of  public  education  from 
the  national  standpoint  and  provides  federal 
aid  to  encourage  the  States  in  the  promotion 
of  education,  but  leaves  the  control  of  all 
educational  affairs  entirely  to  the  States  to 
be  administered  exclusively  by  State  and  local 
educational  authorities  established  by  State 
laws. 

Wealth   and   children  of  school   age,   it   is 
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pointed  out,  have  been  distributed  with  an 
unequal  hand  in  the  various  States.  Nevada 
has  large  wealth  and  few  children.  Missis- 
sippi has  many  children  and  comparatively 
small  wealth.  The  distribution  of  funds 
based  on  population  to  be  benefited,  contin- 
gent, nevertheless,  upon  local  funds  to  meet 
half  the  financial  burden  is  thought  by  the 
advocates  of  the  bill  to  be  both  democratic 
and  efficient. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
educational  world  on  the  two  main  proposi- 
tions of  the  bill.  Some  of  the  privately  en- 
dowed and  publicly  supported  institutions  and 
some  leading  educators  oppose  the  creation 
of  an  educational  department.  This  oppo- 
sition appears  to  fall  under  three  heads:  (1) 
that  private  institutions  would  suffer  under 
such  an  expansion  of  public  education;  (2) 
that  the  subject-matter  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify,  under  the  American  plan  of  depart- 
mental government,  a  separate  department ; 
and  (3)  that  a  cabinet  head  by  custom  be- 
longs to  the  party  in  power  and,  while  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
Treasury,  War,  or  Navy  may  be  partisan, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  Republican  educa- 
tion or  Democratic  education,  and  that  the 
way  to  protect  the  head  of  federal  education 
is  to  make  the  position  an  appointive  profes- 
sional office  which  may,  when  expedient, 
carry  over  from  administration  to  adminis- 
tration. Those  who  advance  the  first  objec- 
tion suggest  a  further  expansion  of  private 
education ;  those  who  advance  the  second 
suggest  a  department  of  education  and  science, 
and  those  who  advance  the  third  suggest  a 
larger  grouping  under  an  appropriate  name. 

Those  who  oppose  large  grants  in  aid  to 
the  States  urge  several  grounds  for  objection : 
( 1 )  that  the  method  of  taxing  the  people  for 
support  of  the  Federal  Government  makes 
direct  federal  contribution  to  schools,  which 
are  mainly  supported  by  State  and  local  taxes, 
unnecessarily  complicated;  (2)  that  so  large 
an  appropriation  would  modify  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  a  dollar  sufficiently  to  reduce 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  under  the  bill;  (3) 
that  the  responsibility  for  schools  lies  directly 
and  solely  upon  the  several  States;  and  (4) 
that  a  properly  supported  federal  educational 
service  could  inspire  the  States  to  develop 
their  educational  systems  without  grants  of 
money. 

Those  who  oppose  the  Smith-Towner  bill 
in  particular  set  forth  that  in  its  original 
form  it  provided  for  centralization,  which 
would  tend  to  paralyze  local  initiative,  and  in 
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its  amended  form  that  it  sacrifices  national 
leadership,  and  makes  of  the  federal  depart- 
ment simply  an  agency  for  distributing  funds. 

From  the  discussion  one  thing  emerges 
clear,  and  that  is  that  all  elements  are  in 
favor  of  placing  our  national  educational 
agency,  be  it  bureau  or  department,  on  a  suf- 
ficiently sound  financial  basis  to  enable  it  to 
establish  a  unifying  leadership  in  educational 
matters;  that  all  possible  national  educational 
functions  should  be  grouped  together ;  that  by 
some  means  the  disgrace  of  illiteracy  should 
be  eradicated,  and  that  teachers'  salaries 
should  be  made  adequate  to  command  good 
ability  and  training,  as  it  is  recognized  that 
our  nation  cannot  rise  above  the  level  of  its 
schools. 

The  leaders  of  organizations  supporting 
the  bill  say  that  they  do  not  care  whether  the 
money  comes  from  income  taxes  and  customs 
duties  via  the  Federal  Government,  or  from 
property  and  other  taxes  from  local  units,  or 
from  both.  What  they  want  is  immediate 
and  far-reaching  activity  to  reduce  illiteracy 
and  promote  Americanization  and  prompt  ac- 
tion to  save  the  public  schools  of  the  country 
from  decline  threatened  by  inadequate  pay 
and  insufficient  training  facilities  for  teachers. 
They  do  not  fear  undue  control  from  Wash- 
ington. They  believe  that  good  programs 
prepared  in  the  capital  city  will  be  gladly 
adopted  by  the  States  and  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides sufficient  safeguard  to  State  independ- 
ence to  insure  wholesome  State  initiative  and 
actual  control  of  policies. 

Status    of   the   Smith-Towner,   Kenyon    and 
F ess-Capper  Bills 

Hearings  on  the  Smith-Towner  bill  were 
held  in  July  of  1919  in  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  of  which  Sena- 
tor William  S.  Kenyon  of  Iowa  is  chairman, 
and  in  the  House  Committee  of  Education, 
of  which  Representative  Simeon  D.  Fess  of 
Ohio  is  chairman.  The  bill  has  not  been  re- 
ported out  of  committee.  In  the  meantime 
before  these  committees  have  come  two  other 
bills  which  cover  the  field  of  the  Smith-Tow- 
ner bill  in  part.  One,  the  Kenyon  Ameri- 
canization and  illiteracy  bill  (S.  3315), 
passed  the  Senate  on  January  26,  1920,  and 
the  other,  the  Fess-Capper  physical  education 
bill  (S.  3950,  H.  R.  12052),  is  still  in  com- 
mittee. Popular  support  and  disapproval, 
however,  has  centered  almost  wholly  around 
the  Smith-Towner  bill. 

The  Kenyon  bill  appropriates  $6,500,000 
for   education   of   illiterates.      A   little   over 


5  per  cent,  of  this  amount  is  to  be  devoted  to 
investigation  and  administration,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  to  be  allotted  to  the  States,  con- 
tingent on  an  equal  appropriation  in  the 
States.  Illiterates  and  other  non-English- 
speaking  aliens  are  required  to  attend  classes 
and  study  courses  specified  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  State  plans  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  Smith-Towner 
bill  find  the  machinery  of  the  Kenyon  bill 
even  more  objectionable,  and  those  who  favor 
the  Smith-Towner  bill  object  to  the  Kenyon 
bill  as  inadequate  to  meet  the  situation.  It 
was  obviously  designed  to  meet  the  pressing 
needs  for  decreasing  illiteracy  and  stimulat- 
ing Americanization  pending  the  delay  in- 
volved in  securing  a  department  of  education 
or  other  federal  readjustment,  as  the  activi- 
ties are  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
a  going  concern. 

The  physical  education  part  of  the  Fess- 
Capper  bill  is  pretty  generally  endorsed  in 
principle  by  those  who  approve  of  federal  aid, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  bill  would  fill  a 
great  need  in  case  the  Smith-Towner  bill  did 
not  cover  this,  together  with  other  fields,  say 
those  who  favor  the  bill.  The  establishment 
of  a  Division  of  Child  Hygiene  in  the  Public 
Health  Service,  under  the  charge  of  a  com- 
missioned officer  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  is  regarded  by  most  of  the 
leaders  in  public  organizations  as  an  en- 
croachment on  the  very  admirable  work  of 
the  Children's  Bureau,  which  has  succeeded 
during  the  eight  years  of  its  existence  in 
building  an  enviable  reputation  for  profes- 
sional excellence  absolutely  untouched  by  po- 
litical influence. 

Prospects 

There  would  seem  to  be  little  chance  for 
any  of  these  three  bills  to  pass  at  the  short 
session,  as  the  reorganization  of  the  federal 
departments  will  undoubtedly  be  worked  out 
before  Congress  will  consider  the  creating  of 
another  department,  and  the  press  of  busi- 
ness and  the  economy  program  are  pretty  sure 
to  catch  even  the  Kenyon  bill,  which  is  fur- 
ther advanced  in  legislative  procedure  than 
the  other  two.  There  is  an  opportunity,  how- 
ever, during  the  short  session,  for  the  sup- 
porters of  the  cause  of  education  to  get  to- 
gether and  agree  upon  a  program  which  will 
eliminate  some  of  the  objectionable  points 
brought  out  in  all  of  the  bills  and  which  will 
embody  the  main  objectives  of  all  friends  of 
public   education    into   a   bill   which   can   be 
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introduced  and  passed  early  in  the  first  session 
of  the  new  Congress.  The  organizations  sup- 
porting the  Smith-Towner  bill  may  yield  to 
a  point  of  order  in  favor  of  reorganization  of 
the  government  departments,  but  when  the 
question  of  economy  is  raised  they  will  urge 
that  saving  the  schools  is  more  important 
than  saving  the  dollars  and,  if  asked,  they 
could  point  out  a  number  of  contemplated 
federal  expenditures  that  could  be  cut  off  to 
make  way  for  the  schools. 

Fess  Amendment  to  Smith-Hughes  Bill 

The  Fess  amendment  to  the  Smith-Hughes 
bill  (H.  R.  12078)  to  promote  vocational 
education  was  introduced  in  January  of  1920 
by  Mr.  Fess  of  Ohio.  Under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  bill  the  grant  of  $250,000  in  1920  in- 
creases to  a  maximum  of  $600,000  in  1927 
for  vocational  training  in  home  economics. 
At  present  home  economics  may  receive  one- 
fifth  as  much  from  federal  funds  as  either  vo- 
cational training  in  agriculture  or  industrial 
pursuits.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  about  26,000,000  women  and  girls 
engaged  in  making  and  keeping  the  homes  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  this  is  a  larger 
number  of  persons  than  that  in  either  agri- 
cultural or  industrial  pursuits.  It  is  claimed 
that  home-making  has  become  a  business,  if 
not  a  profession,  and  that  the  mother-to- 
daughter  instruction  is  quite  as  inadequate  as 
the  physician  or  lawyer-to-apprentice  method 
under  present-day  conditions.  The  Fess 
amendment  would  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion of  a  sum  for  vocational  training  in  home 
economics  to  be  spent  in  cooperation  with  the 
States,  rising  from  about  $250,000  in  1921  to 
a  maximum  of  about  $2,400,000  in  1931. 
The  Kenyon  bill  (S.  4133)  on  the  Senate 
side  provides  for  smaller  appropriations,  but 
it  is  hoped  by  the  supporters  of  the  Fess  bill 
that  these  amounts  will  be  made  more  com- 
mensurate with  the  value  of  the  women's 
work. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  State  legis- 
latures which  meet  in  1921  Mr.  Fess  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  push  his  amendment 
through  the  short  session  if  it  can  be  done. 

Smoot  Bill  for  Home  Economics 
Experiment  Stations 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  effective 
training  in  home  economics  is  said  by  those  in 
the  field  to  be  the  lack  of  facilities  for  experi- 
mentation. A  great  many  tendencies  are 
taken  for  granted,  they  say,  but  really  very 
little  is  known,  and  the  pioneer  experiments 


carried  on  in  Washington  by  the  pitifully 
inadequate  little  band  of  devoted  workers 
cannot  do  more  than  scratch  the  surface. 

In  agriculture,  the  experiment  stations 
have  found  out  the  facts  before  the  field 
agents  could  disseminate  the  information.  In 
food,  textiles,  use  and  adaptability  of  house- 
hold equipment,  much  valuable  information 
could  be  secured  by  home  economics  experi- 
ment stations.  In  pursuance  of  this  need, 
Senator  Smoot  introduced  his  bill  (S.  2380) 
on  July  8,  1919,  to  provide  the  very  modest 
sum  of  $2500,  rising  to  $7500  to  each  State 
and  Territory,  on  the  usual  contingency  of 
State  appropriation,  for  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  to  be  used  in  researches  and  ex- 
periments in  home  economics. 

Maternity  and  Infancy 

The  Sheppard-Towner  bill  (Senate  3259, 
H.  R.  10925)  for  the  protection  of  mater- 
nity and  infancy  is  not  the  result  of  a  sudden 
idea  hastily  put  into  form.  It  is  the  logical 
sequence  of  years  of  painstaking  professional 
work  and  might  even  be  said  to  be  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  work  of  that  pioneer 
band  in  the  last  decade  who  finally  succeed- 
ed in  1912  in  having  a  Children's  Bureau 
incorporated  in  our  rather  musty  group  of 
government  departments.  The  investiga- 
tions which  the  Children's  Bureau  was  di- 
rected by  law  to  make  substantiated  facts 
which  social  servants  of  the  people  had  sus- 
pected for  years.  The  death-rate  of  babies 
in  the  first  year  of  life  was  found  to  be  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  income  of  the  family. 

The  Children's  Bureau  has  established  the 
fact  that  human  life  may  be  purchased,  or 
it  may  be  tragically  sacrificed.  Our  human 
sympathy  has  been  stirred  to  the  depths  by 
the  losses  in  the  great  war,  but  during  the 
nineteen  months  after  the  United  States 
entered  the  contest  the  30,000  deaths  of 
mothers  in  childbirth  are  only  slightly  less 
than  the  34,625  deaths  of  American  soldiers 
killed  in  action.  In  the  year  1918,  23,000 
mothers  gave  their  lives  to  bring  children 
into  the  world,  and  250,000  babies  died  in 
the  first  year  of  life — nearly  half,  it  i9  esti- 
mated, because  of  prenatal  or  birth  complica- 
tions. Every  year  in  the  United  States  more 
than  two  million  women  face  the  possibility 
of  death  and  injury,  and  in  every  thousand 
ten  lose  their  lives  in  childbirth.  Of  every 
thousand  babies  born  one  hundred  die  before 
the  first  year  of  life  is  over.  Over  a  third 
of  these  infant  deaths  occur  in  the  first 
month  of  life. 
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Two  fundamental  fallacies  have  permitted 
this  ruthless  sacrifice  of  life.  The  public  at 
large,  including  fathers,  mothers  and  many 
general  practitioners,  has  regarded  childbirth 
as  a  normal  physical  phenomenon  and  has 
taken  for  granted  that  mothers  instinctively 
develop  a  knowledge  of  how  to  care  for  their 
children.  As  a  matter  of  sad  fact,  human 
mothers,  at  least  in  this  civilized  age,  display 
shockingly  little  knowledge  of  how  to  care 
for  themselves  or  their  babies,  and  it  has 
come  to  be  an  accepted  fact  by  medical  spe- 
cialists that  it  is  due  to  mothers  and  children 
to  grant  them  the  safeguard  of  expert  care. 

The  Children's  Bureau  has  shown  that 
the  continuance  of  the  race,  the  lives  of 
young  mothers  and  helpless  babes  have  been 
left  almost  wholly  to  depend  on  whether  the 
family  purse  could  afford  doctors  or  nurses. 
Medical  and  social  specialists  now  recognize 
care  of  mothers  and  babies  as  a  public  duty. 

Maternity  Bills 

And  so,  three  years  ago,  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  startling  facts  set  forth  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Miss  Jeannette  Rankin,  then 
Congresswoman  from  Montana,  introduced 
a  bill,  similar  to  the  present  measure,  to  pro- 
tect maternity  and  infancy.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  in  the  face  of  the  appalling  record 
of  nearly  half  a  million  mothers  in  child- 
birth and  young  babies  "killed  and  wound- 
ed," the  bill  never  even  came  to  a  vote! 

The  Sheppard-Towner  bill,  as  amended 
in  the  Senate,  provides  for  an  initial  grant 
of  $10,000  to  each  State  which  complies  with 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  $1,480,000 
annually  for  five  years,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  States  according  to  their  popu- 
lations, contingent  upon  the  States  ap- 
propriating an  amount  equal  to  the  federal 
grant.  The  act  would  be  administered  by 
the  Children's  Bureau.  In  the  States  it 
would  be  administered  by  the  Child  Hygiene 
divisions  of  State  Boards  of  Health,  of  which 
there  are  thirty-seven,  or  by  a  specially  cre- 
ated agency.  The  money  is  to  be  expended 
for  ( 1 )  instruction  for  mothers  in  hygiene 
of  infancy  and  maternity  through  public 
health  nurses  and  consultation  centers ;  and 
(2)  extension  courses  in  State  universities, 
land-grant  colleges,  or  other  public  educa- 
tional institutions. 


Hearings  on  the  Sheppard-Towner  bill 
were  held  on  May  12,  1920,  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Na- 
tional Quarantine,  of  which  Senator  France 
of  Maryland  is  chairman.  On  June  2 
the  bill  was  reported  favorably,  and  on 
December  18  it  passed  the  upper  branch 
of  Congress.  In  the  House  the  bill  was- 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  of  which  Representative 
Esch  of  Wisconsin  is  chairman.  Hearings 
were  postponed  to  the  present  session. 

There  is  apparently  little  opposition  to 
the  bill  except  from  the  few  who  do  not 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
ever  have  entered  the  newer  fields  in  which 
it  is  already  working.  The  main  obstacles 
to  a  speedy  passage  of  the  bill  appear  to  be 
the  press  of  business  at  the  short  session,  a 
possible  pride  in  desiring  to  include  the 
measure  in  the  program  of  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration, and  the  pruning  knife  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  Government  depart- 
ments, it  is  thought,  need  not  occasion  delay 
in  the  passage  of  this  bill,  as  under  it  work 
could  proceed  at  once  and  its  activities  could 
follow  the  Children's  Bureau  in  the  new 
scheme. 

The  Democratic  party  platform  urged  co- 
operation with  the  States  for  the  protection 
of  child  life  through  infancy  and  maternity 
care,  and  the  Republican  President-elect  in 
his  social- justice  speech  at  Marion  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  declared  in  no  unmistakable  terms 
that  we  must  undertake  with  despatch  and 
efficiency  the  protection  of  maternity.  Said 
Senator  Harding,  in  a  pledge  to  President 
Harding,  "It  wrill  not  be  the  America  we 
love  which  will  neglect  the  American  mother 
and  the  American  child.  .  .  .  Even  if  it 
were  not  upon  humanitarian  grounds,  I  point 
out  to  you  that  the  protection  of  American 
maternity  and  childhood  represents  economic 
thrift.  Indeed,  it  represents  the  saving  of 
our  blood,  our  posterity,  and  the  future 
strength  of  our  nation." 

Failure  to  enact  some  form  of  maternity 
legislation  at  the  short  session  will  mean 
further  delay  in  those  States  where  the 
legislatures  meet  early  in  1921  and  a'l 
delay  means  thousands  of  deaths  which  might 
be  prevented. 


MEASURING  THE  GREAT  SUNS 
OF  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM 


BY   HERBERT  T.  WADE 


WHEN  Professor  A.  A.  Michelson,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  announced 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Phys- 
ical Society,  held  at  Chicago,  on  December 
29,  1920,  that  he  had  developed  a  method 
of  determining  the  size  of  far  distant  heaven- 
ly bodies  based  on  the  interference  of  light, 
the  interest  of  men  of  science,  familiar  with 
the  work  of  this  great  physicist  naturally 
wa9  aroused. 

Professor  Michelson,  to  whom  in  1907  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  Physics  was  awarded,  long 
since  had  developed  a  brilliant  series  of  op- 
tical methods  and  instruments  of  the  highest 
precision,  involving  the  phenomena  known  as- 
the  interference  of  light.  These  he  has  been 
able  constantly  to  put  to  new  uses,  and  there- 
fore, when  it  was  announced  that  there  was 
now  available  a  new  means  for  determining 
the  size  of  the  largest  heavenly  bodies  at  in- 
conceivably great  distances,  even  the  attention 
of  the  newspaper-reading  public  was  tempo- 
rarily arrested. 

Of  course,  when  it  was  said  that  the 
brilliant  red  star  Betelgeuze,  Alpha  in  the 
constellation  of  Orion,  suspected  of  being  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  great  stars,  whose  diam- 
eter thus  was  measured  and  found  to  be  ap- 
proximately equivalent  to  one-fourth  the 
orbit  of  Mars,  or  some  300,000,000  miles, 
such  figures  meant  but  little  to  the  man  who 
has  difficulty  in  visualizing  the  earth  as  a 
sphere  7900  miles  in  diameter.  Furthermore, 
this  great  star,  or  distant  sun,  Betelgeuze,  was 
located  well  over  400  millions  of  millions  of 
miles  from  the  earth,  or  at  a  distance  that 
would  be  represented  by  some  seventy  years 
for  its  light  to  reach  us.  So  that,  large  as  was 
the  star,  it  was  but  a  minute  object  for  the 
telescope,  too  small  to  measure,  and  for  the 
determination  of  its  diameter,  Professor  Mi- 
chelson devised  what  might  be  termed  an 
ultra-telescope,  making  use  not  of  an  image, 
but  of  interference  bands,  similar  to  the 
method  of  the  physicist's  ultra-microscope. 

Stupendous  as  the  celestial  distances  are, 
such  as  the  dimensions  of  the  stars  and  the 
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orbits  of  the  planets,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  what  Professor  Michelson  has  ac- 
complished has  only  been  possible  because  he 
was  none  the  less  the  master  of  distances 
and  precision  measurements  as  minute  as 
those  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  grand,  be- 
yond the  possibilities  of  imagination.  In  fact, 
in  a  biographical  sketch  of  Professor  Michel- 
son published  in  this  Review  in  January, 
1908,  shortly  after  he  had  been  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize,  reference  was  made  to  the  early 
accomplishments  of  this  distinguished  physi- 
cist, with  his  highly  accurate  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  screws  and  ruled  gratings  of 
extraordinary  fineness  and  regularity. 

In  his  interferometer,  Michelson  was  able 
not    merely    to    determine    in    linear    measure 
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the  wave  length  of  light,  but,  conversely,  he 
was  able  to  determine  linear  measures  in 
terms  of  the  wave  length  of  light.  To-day 
the  International  Standard  Meter,  the  ulti- 
mate standard  of  length  of  the  civilized  world, 
is  known  in  terms  of  wave  length  of  light 
from  which,  thanks  to  Professor  Michelson, 
it  can  be  reproduced  at  any  time. 

In  this  latest  work  which  has  afforded  a 
measurement  of  the  diameter  of  Betelgeuze, 
Professor  Michelson  proceeded  on  the  basi9 
familiar  to  any  student  of  physics  that  light 
from  a  point  source  falling  on  a  telescope 
would  be  formed  at  the  focus  into  an  image, 
which,  however,  would  not  be  a  mathemat- 
ical point,  but  when  viewed  by  an  eyepiece 
would  be  a  series  of  concentric  rings  due  to 
this  property  of  interference.  If  instead  of 
the  full  aperture  of  the  object-glass  of  the 
telescope  it  was  covered  by  a  cap  in  which 
there  were  merely  two  slits  or  small  aper- 
tures, then  when  it  was  turned  toward  the 
source  of  light  there  would  be  a  series,  not  of 
rings  but  of  bands  or  fringes  formed.  Now 
if  instead  of  there  being  a  single  source  of 
light  there  are  two  close  together,  then  when 
the  slits  are  properly  adjusted  the  fringes 
will  blur  each  other  and  disappear.  From 
the  width  of  the  slits,  their  distance  apart, 
and  the  position  and  nature  of  the  fringes, 
data  would  be  afforded  to  determine  the 
angular  distance  between  the  two  sources, 
or  in  the  usual  application  in  astronomy  the 
components  of  a  double  star. 

Professor  Michelson  early  applied  this 
method  to  the  resolving  of  double  stars, 
which  while  appearing  as  single,  when 
studied  with  telescope  and  spectroscope  are 
found  to  be  double,  but  at  such  distance  that 
their  angular  distance  is  not  apparent.  He 
found  that  by  separating  his  apertures  more 
or  less  he  was  able  to  secure  the  blurring  of 
the  bands  or  fringes  that  indicated  the  con- 
dition from  which  the  results  could  be 
predicated. 

In  using  this  method  with  a  telescope  the 
physicist  or  astronomer  is  limited  by  the  size 
of  the  objective  or  reflector  on  which  could 
be  set  the  cap  or  mounting  containing  the 
slits  or  apertures.  Professor  Michelson  tried 
his  method  with  various  telescopes,  including 
the  large  refracter  of  the  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory, and  then  proceeding  to  Mount  Wilson 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  director  and  staff 
of  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  put  the  method  to  test 
there.  These  experiments  involved  using  the 
100-inch   Hooker  reflecting   telescope  which 


forms  a  very  important  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  that  observatory.  This  telescope, 
through  its  large  size  and  light-gathering 
power,  is  particularly  suited  for  observations 
on  the  distant  stars  and  to  it  Professor 
Michelson 's  instrument  was  fitted,  chiefly  for 
the  reason  that  with  it  he  was  able  to  secure 
increased  separation.  Across  the  front  of  the 
large  concave  mirror  mounting  could  be 
placed  a  steel  beam  twenty  feet  in  length  at 
the  extremities  of  which  were  fitted  two  plane 
mirrors  inclined  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees. Light  from  the  distant  star  was  re- 
ceived by  these  and  reflected  to  two  mirrors  at 
the  middle  of  the  beam,  also  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  and  thence  reflected  to  the 
mirror  from  which  in  turn  reflection  took 
place  to  the  Cassegrain  mirror  from  which  the 
rays  were  brought  to  a  focus  where  the  in- 
terference fringes  were  obtained. 

With  the  improved  apparatus  developed 
and  tested,  on  December  13,  1920,  it  was 
applied  to  the  measurement  of  the  diameter 
of  the  star  Betelgeuze.  This  had  been  cal- 
culated previously  from  so-called  parallax  or 
angular  measurements  as  .051  seconds  of 
arc,  and  this  figure  was  given  by  Professor 
Eddington,  of  Cambridge,  in  his  presidential 
address  before  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  last  August. 

Accordingly  it  was  toward  this  bright  red 
star  in  Orion  that  the  Hooker  telescope 
equipped  with  Dr.  Michelson's  interferome- 
ter was  directed.  When  the  adjustments  were 
made  and  observation  taken  it  was  found  that 
the  result  worked  out  in  strict  accord  with 
the  theory.  The  data  were  computed,  taking 
into  consideration  distance  of  mirrors  and 
other  elements  of  the  instrument,  and,  of 
course,  the  distance  of  the  star.  This  re- 
sulted in  an  angular  diameter  of  .046  sec- 
onds of  arc,  which  is  comparable  with  the 
value  assigned  by  Professor  Eddington  above. 
Now  having  this  diameter  and  the  distance 
of  the  star,  which  by  the  way  was  obtained 
by  different  astronomers  so  that  the  mean 
of  several  calculations  could  be  taken,  it  was 
a  simple  matter  to  compute  the  diameter, 
which  was  placed  at  about  260,000,000  to 
300,000,000  miles. 

In  other  words,  where  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  is  some  7900  miles,  Mercury  2770  miles, 
Mars  4230  miles,  Neptune  34,800  miles, 
Jupiter  86,500  miles  and  the  Sun  less  than 
1,000,000  miles,  the  diameter  of  Betelgeuze 
is  300,000,000  miles,  or  about  one-quarter  of 
the  orbit  of  the  planet  Mars,  whose  orbit  it 
would  roughly  fill. 
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ENGLAND'S  VOICE  FOR  NAVAL 

REDUCTION 


THE  rising  American  demand  for  an  in- 
ternational agreement  on  naval  arma- 
ment seems  to  have  a  sympathetic  response 
from  an  influential  section  of  British  public 
opinion,  if  we  may  judge  from  certain  edi- 
torial expressions  in  the  London  Spectator  for 
January  1. 

After  quoting  the  statement  on  world  dis- 
armament made  by  President-elect  Harding 
to  the  New  York  World,  which  is  active 
among  American  newspapers  in  advocating  a 
naval  agreement,  the  Spectator  remarks  that 
the  Japanese  Ambassador  at  London  has  also 
spoken,  and  his  words  must  be  regarded  as 
important,  since  some  controversialists  have 
pretended  that  no  arrangement  was  possible 
between  America  and  Great  Britain  so  long 
as  Japan  insisted  upon  carrying  out  her  pres- 
ent naval  program.  The  Japanese  Ambassa- 
dor is  represented  as  saying  to  the  London 
Daily  Express: 

The  present  naval  program  of  Japan  is  nat- 
urally conceived  with  the  full   object  of  national 


defense,  and  if  it  were  not  for  complicated  in- 
ternal political  differences,  would  have  been 
carried  into  effect  long  ago.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing, however,  that  Japan  stands  ready  to  effect 
a  reduction  in  her  armaments  in  agreement  with 
other  powers,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  but  in  the  interests  and  welfare 
of  the  Japanese  nation  itself.  Japan  believes  in 
mutual  forbearance  and  goodwill  among  nations, 
and  wishes  most  ardently  that  the  cause  of  the 
League  of  Nations  be  crowned  with  success. 

The  Spectator  states  that  among  English- 
men themselves,  including  both  soldiers  and 
sailors,  there  is  clearly  an  enormous  majority 
•in  favor  of  seeking  some  better  method  of 
securing  peace  in  the  future  than  the  ruinous 
one  of  building  another  great  navy.  Articles 
on  the  subject  have  appeared  in  almost  every 
British  paper,  and  the  Morning  Post  espe- 
cially has  argued  the  case  for  an  Anglo- 
American  arrangement  with  great  earnestness 
and  force. 

The  Spectator  proceeds  to  state  its  own 
opinion  in  the  following  unequivocal  terms: 


BRITANNIA:    "AM   I,  THEN.  NO  LONGER  TO  RULE  THE  WAVES? 
From  John   Bull  (London,    England) 
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We  cannot  imagine  how  any  sane  person  can 
halt  between  the  alternatives.  The  experiences 
of  the  war,  and,  much  more,  the  foretaste  which 
the  war  gave  us  of  methods  of  fighting  by  sea,  land, 
and  air,  which  had  not  as  yet  been  developed, 
but  which  are  certain  to  come  in  the  future,  have 
reduced  the  future  of  war  between  great  powers 
to  a  tragical  farce.  The  thing  could  be  done,  of 
course,  but  it  would  simply  mean  suicide.  It 
would  not  matter  very  much  who  won  because 
everybody  would  be  ruined  even  if  they  survived. 
Security  we  all  want — the  need  for  it  remains  as 
great  as  ever — but  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  old  way.  Everything  has  changed. 
Before  the  war  we  were  always  untiring  advo- 
cates of  a  strong  navy  because  Germany  clearly 
contemplated  an  attack  upon  the  peace  of  Europe 
and  because  in  those  days  the  cost  of  security, 
great  though  it  was,  was  within  the  capacity  of 
the  national  purse.  But  what  folly  it  would  be 
to  repeat  the  same  methods  now  when  no  such 
thing  as  security  by  physical  means  is  obtainable 
and  when  the-  attempt  to  obtain  it  would  be  utterly 
beyond  our  financial  means!  It  may  be  said, 
though  by  very  few  persons  we  fancy,  that  what 
we  are  advocating  is  a  surrender  of  the  naval 
supremacy  which  we  have  possessed  for  genera- 
tions, that  we  are  adopting  a  policy  of  weakness, 
and  that  we  are  proposing  to  accept  risks  which 
should  be  abhorrent  to  every  Englishman.  Risks, 
of  course,  there  must  be — that  is  admitted — but 
what  risk  could  be  greater  than  heading  straight 
for  bankruptcy  without  even  the  likelihood  that 
when  bankrupt  we  should  still  be  safe?  The 
position  has  wholly  changed  also  because  we  no 
longer  have  a  naval  enemy  in  Europe.  If  we 
want  enemies  in  this  generation  we  shall  have 
to  create  them.  A  very  good  way  to  create  them 
would  be  to  challenge  other  countries  to  a  fresh 
naval  competition. 

Suppose  we  wanted  to  enter  into  such  a  Dance 
of  Death  with  America  as  our  vis-a-vis.  She 
would  win  in  the  end.  The  Americans  are  an 
obstinate  people,  not  to  be  daunted  when  they 
are  aroused  any  more  than  we  are  to  be  daunted, 
and  they  will  have  a  good  deal  more  money  to 
spend  on  hobbies  than  we  can  hope  to  have. 
The  whole  idea  is  sheer  lunacy,  especially  at  a 
time  when  no  two  sailors  can  agree  as  to  what 
kind  of  navy,  if  any,  ought  to  be  built.  The 
Admiralty  want  to  build  capital  ships,  and  no 
doubt  they  can  make  out  a  pretty  good  case. 
The  final  developments  of  the  war  proved  that 
a  capital  ship  can  be  quite  well  protected  from 
submarines.  But  even  so,  look  at  what  that 
means.  It  means  that  you  would  have,  let  us 
say,  nine  million  pounds  (representing  a  capital 
ship)  floating  at  the  center  of  a  circle,  and  the 
circle  or  screen  of  protecting  destroyers  round  it 
would  be  made  up  of  floating  units  costing,  let 
us  say,  three-quarters  of  a  million  each.  New 
warlike  inventions,  projected  during  the  war  and 
now  being  perfected,  are  being  made  so  rapidly 
that  a  ship  would  scarcely  be  finished  before 
she  was  obsolete.  If  the  submarine  danger  may 
be  taken  as  more  or  less  settled,  there  is  still 
the  danger  from  the  air.  Probably  the  decks  of 
no  ship  in  future,  even  if  they  could  be  armed 
sufficiently  to  resist  gunfire — which,  by  the  way, 
will  be  far  more  accurate  than  it  was  at  Jut- 
land— will  be  able  to  resist  aerial  torpedoes. 
People  talk  about  "roofed-in"  harbors.     It  is  quite 


conceivable  that  they  would  be  necessary — re- 
plicas on  a  grand  scale  of  the  roofed-in  subma- 
rine shelter  which  the  Germans  built  at  Bruges. 
But  there  again  there  would  be  a  pretty  penny 
to  pay.  We  simply  have  not  got  enough  money 
to  commit  hari-kari  with  such  elaborate  detail. 

It  has  recently  been  pointed  out  that  Great 
Britain  once  had  a  three-power  standard, 
that  she  then  dropped  to  a  two-power  stand- 
ard, and  that  she  now  aspires  to  be  no  more 
than  equal  in  strength  to  the  navy  of  one 
other  great  power.     Says  the  Spectator: 

If  we  enter  into  another  competition  we  shall 
be  building  against  America  or  against  Japan, 
and  the  world  would  know  that  we  could  not 
conceivably  be  building  against  anybody  else. 
Let  us  think,  again,  what  this  would  mean.  It 
would  mean  that  we  should  be  basing  our  policy 
upon  the  possibility  of  war  with  America.  But 
such  a  possibility  ought  utterly  to  be  ruled  out. 
We  should  not  be  building  to  help  America 
against  Japan  because  America  can  very  well 
look  after  herself.  Neither  America  nor  Japan 
is  at  present  building  against  us.  They  are  build- 
ing against  one  another.  The  only  other  possi- 
bility worth  glancing  at  is  that  we  might  think 
of  helping  Japan  against  America.  But  this  is,  if 
possible,  an  even  more  odious  idea  than  that  of 
a  direct  fight  between  ourselves  and  America. 
It  would  certainly  bring  about  the  break-up  of 
the  British  Empire.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
Japan,  who  is  still  our  Ally,  and  a  war  with 
her  in  her  own  home  waters  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.     Why,   then,   should  we  build? 

In  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Navy 
League,  that  if  discussions  can  be  opened  be- 
tween America  and  Great  Britain,  both 
sides  should  be  largely  represented  by  seamen, 
the  Spectator  heartily  concurs.  Seamen,  it 
says,  are  natural  diplomats,  and  the  brother- 
hood of  the  seas  is  a  solvent  for  all  kinds  of 
suspicion  and  perplexities  that  distress  and 
impede  politicians.  It  would  seem  perfectly 
natural  to  sailors  that  they  should  cooperate, 
and  the  Spectator  reminds  us  that  as  between 
the  American  and  British  navies  it  has  always 
been  so: 

Those  who  have  heard  of  them  can  never  for- 
get some  of  the  incidents  which  prove  this.  There 
was,  for  instance,  the  episode  of  one  of  the  Chi- 
nese wars,  when  an  American  commander,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  looking  on  at  the  "scrap"  as 
a  neutral,  rushed  to  the  assistance  of  a  hard- 
pressed  British  boat's  crew  with  the  exclama- 
tion: "Blood  is  thicker  than  water!"  Yet,  again, 
there  was  the  unforgettable  speech  which  Admiral 
Sims  made  in  the  Guildhall  some  years  before 
the  war,  when  he  declared  that,  if  necessary, 
America  would  support  Great  Britain  against  an 
enemy  to  the  last  man  and  the  last  dollar.  Fi- 
nally, there  was  the  wonderful  cooperation,  mu- 
tually trusting  and  complete,  between  the  British 
and  American    ships   in   the   late  war. 
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JAPANESE  AMBITION  IN  ASIA 


A  SURVEY  of  contemporary  Far  Eastern 
politics  is  contributed  to  the  American 
magazine  Asia,  for  February,  by  J.  O.  P. 
Bland,  the  well-known  British  writer  and  lec- 
turer on  Oriental  topics.  Mr.  Bland  is  in- 
terested in  securing  the  adoption  by  the  Con- 
sortium Allies  of  a  common  policy  of  helpful 
and  disinterested  friendship  toward  China, 
and  to  this  end  he  believes  that  everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  bring  about  more 
cordial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 

Having  recently  traveled  in  the  United 
States  and  also  in  the  Far  East,  Mr.  Bland 
is  convinced  that  neither  America  nor  Japan 
wants  war,  over  either  the  California  ques- 
tion or  Shantung  or  Manchuria.  But  he  has 
observed  that  in  both  countries  there  are  at 
work  elements  whose  active  propaganda  tends 
to  produce  increase  in  irritation,  and  to  create 
in  the  public  mind  a  belief  that  sooner  or 
later  war  is  inevitable.  In  spite  of  this,  Mr. 
Bland  believes  that  if  the  steadily  growing 
liberalism  of  Japan  can  be  encouraged  and 
strengthened  by  a  sympathetic  attitude  on  the 
part  of  America  and  England,  the  power  of 
the  military  imperialists  will  be  finally 
broken,  and  a  solution  found  for  all  out- 
standing questions — even  that  of  the  Open 
Door. 

Mr.  Bland  has  found  it  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss any  phase  or  feature  of  the  Far  Eastern 
problem  with  any  educated  Japanese  without 
realizing  how  deeply  the  national  mind  is  im- 
bued with  a  bitter  sense  of  the  injustice  of 
the  white  races,  which  deny  the  principle  of 
racial  equality  in  the  Western  World,  while 
insisting  on  the  Open  Door  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  the  East.  The  unwise  handling  of 
the  question  at  Versailles  only  increased  the 
resentment  felt  upon  the  subject  of  racial 
discrimination,  always  widespread  and  bitter. 
In  Mr.  Bland's  opinion  this  resentment  con- 
stitutes the  strongest  asset  of  the  military 
party  and  of  the  Pan-Asian  Imperialists,  who 
dream,  as  did  the  militarists  of  Germany,  of 
a  great  war  of  conquest  and  the  overlordship 
of  vast  territory. 

Japan  feels  compelled  to  seek  an  outlet  on 
the  Asiatic  Continent  for  her  surplus  popu- 
lation and  to  prevent  food  shortage.  As  Mr. 
Bland  views  the  matter,  everything  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  Japan's  rules  will  not  con- 
sent to  permit  the  expansion  of  the  country 
to  be  confined  to  Korea  and  Manchuria. 
Japan    impresses   one,   he  says,    almost   more 


than  any  other  country,  by  the  prevalence 
throughout  all  classes  of  society  of  the  spirit 
that  Prince  Ito  describes  as  "full  conscious- 
ness, confidence,  and  interest  in  the  national 
mission  and  the  national  destiny."  Marquis 
Okuma  once  said  in  an  article: 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Japan  will  propagate  to 
China  and  other  countries  in  the  Orient  whose 
standard  of  civilization  is  low,  her  new  civiliza- 
tion, which  is  a  product  of  harmonizing  the  Japa- 
nese and  European  civilization.  In  a  sense, 
Japan  may  be  said  to  have  the  mission  of  har- 
monizing eastern  and  western  civilization,  and 
of  propagating  the  new  civilization;  nay,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  this  is  her  mission. 

Mr.  Bland  reasons  that  when  severe  eco- 
nomic pressure  underlies  a  virile  nation's  be- 
lief in  its  divine  mission,  such  a  nation's 
claims  to  expansion  are  not  likely  to  be 
permanently  checked  except  by  superior  force. 
Still  it  is  Mr.  Bland's  conclusion  that  the 
future  policy  of  Japan's  rulers  and  their  solu- 
tion of  her  vital  food  problem  will  tend 
rather  in  the  direction  of  economic  than  of 
territorial  expansion. 

Having  traveled  last  year  through  Man- 
churia and  Korea,  after  an  absence  of  ten 
years,  Mr.  Bland  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
in  both  countries  the  natives  are  much  bet- 
ter off  to-day,  economically  speaking,  than 
they  were  before  the  coming  of  the  Japanese. 
Their  standard  of  living  has  been  materially 
raised,  and  the  bandit  has  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness in  most  places.  There  have  been  mis- 
takes in  local  Japanese  administration.  The 
Japanese  soldiery  in  Korea  has  committed 
many  acts  of  brutal  severity,  but  in  Mr. 
Bland's  opinion  the  policy  of  the  Imperial 
Government  on  the  whole  has  been  wise,  far- 
seeing,  and  liberal.  Japan  has  spent  more 
money  in  both  countries  than  she  is  likely  to 
get  out  of  them,  and  their  natural  resources 
are  being  developed  in  a  way  that  the  natives 
never  would  have  thought  of  attempting ;  but 
the  fact  stands  out  that  all  this  development  is 
administrative  and  that  most  of  the  actual 
work  is  done  by  native  labor. 

It  is  part  of  the  Japanese  Government's  de- 
liberate policy  of  feeding  Japan's  home  industries 
by  the  establishment,  with  all  possible  safeguards 
for  the  future,  of  new  sources  of  raw  material 
and  new  markets  for  consumption  of  Japanese 
manufacture.  It  is  a  conquest  by  railway  and 
bank  development,  unaccompanied  by  any  large 
scale  movement  of  Japanese  settlers  or  soldiery; 
and  this,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Chinese  labor 
is  far  more  economical  and  more  efficient  than 
Japanese. 
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THE  SALES  TAX  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 


IN  the  discussion  of  a  sales  tax  as  a  prac- 
tical measure  for  adoption  in  the  United 
States  comparatively  little  has  been  said  re- 
garding the  experience  of  those  countries 
which  for  several  years  have  employed  this 
form  of  taxation.  The  country  which  we  can 
study  with  the  greatest  profit  and  from  which 
we  can  most  easily  obtain  information  is  the 
Philippine  Archipelago,  where  a  sales  tax 
has  been  in  operation  continuously  since  1905. 
The  man  who  prepared  the  original  plan  for 
this  tax,  adopted  by  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion, and  who  served  as  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  in  the  Philippines  during  the  first 
six  years  of  the  operation  of  the  tax,  is  Mr. 
John  S.  Hord. 

In  the  course  of  an  address  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  on  January  6  Mr.  Hord  outlined  the 
features  of  the  Philippine  system  and  stated 
some  of  his  reasons  for  believing  that  a  simi- 
lar tax  might  be  successfully  administered  in 
the  United  States. 

Before  his  experience  in  the  Philippines 
Mr.  Hord  had  for  a  time  been  in  business  in 
Mexico  under  the  regime  of  Porfirio  Diaz 
and  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Leman- 
tour.  At  that  time  the  Mexican  Government 
was  collecting  a  sales  tax  which  made  it  pos- 
sible to  liquidate  its  heavy  foreign  and  domes- 
tic obligations  and  to  achieve  prosperity. 
From  his  observation  of  the  workings  of  the 
Mexican  tax  Mr.  Hord  had  concluded  that 
it  was  both  equitable  and  productive,  and  that 
its  enforcement  and  the  manner  of  its  pay- 
ment would  not  harass  the  taxpayers.  This 
led  him  to  propose  and  formulate  a  sales  tax 
project  for  the  Philippines.  In  working  out 
this  project  it  was  necessary  to  convert  the 
very  complicated  system  of  license  taxes 
(known  as  the  Industria  law  under  the  Span- 
ish administration)  into  a  consistent,  uniform 
tax,  easy  to  understand,  assess,  and  collect. 
He  devised  a  scheme  for  a  sales  tax  at  a  one 
per  cent,  rate  per  turnover,  whether  by  man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler,  or  retailer.  As  to  the 
working  of  the  law,  Mr.  Hord  says: 

When  this  tax  law  was  first  promulgated  there 
was  a  universal  protest  of  discontent.  To-day 
there  is  scarcely  a  murmur.  This  happy  result 
is  probably  due  to  the  following  facts — now  well 
established : 

It  is  easily  assessed  and  fully  collected.  There- 
fore there  are  no  non-taxpayers  to  enjoy  an  un- 
fair advantage  over  law  abiding  competitors. 
There    are   no   provisions   in    the    law    impossible 


of  fulfilment  and  all  administrative  regulations 
were  made  to  fit  commercial  conditions. 

The  tax  rates  are  low  yet. 

The  tax  collections  are  ample  for  all  needs — 
which  together  with  the  present  general  satis- 
faction with  the  law  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  total   tax  burden   is  evenly  distributed. 

Internal  revenue  stamps  are  in  no  case  affixed 
to  articles  of  merchandise  coming  into  the  hands 
of  consumers.  The  stamps  are  glued  to  mer- 
chants' licenses  and  to  invoices  from  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  merchant,  but  never  are  they  glued 
to  the  goods  themselves.  Therefore,  the  ultimate 
consumer  is  allowed  to  forget  (and  has  forgot- 
ten)   that   he   is   paying   a   tax. 

The  Philippine  sales  tax  is  not  heavily  cumula- 
tive, seldom  exceeding  3  per  cent.,  and  normally 
less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  cost  price  of  the  goods 
to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Compare  this  with  the 
luxury  consumption  taxes  in  this  country,  which 
run  from  3  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  and  on  such 
necessities  as  the  working  girl  and  boy  lunch  at 
soda  fountains  will  range  between  10  per  cent, 
and  15  per  cent. 

A  report  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice  on  the  effects  of  the  excess  profit  tax  in 
this  country  said  that  it  had  increased  the  cost 
of  some  necessities  over  23  per  cent,  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

It  soon  became  well  known  to  all  in  the  Philip- 
pines that  the  tax  on  sales  was  normally  shifted 
along  until  the  goods  reached  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, and  that  on  him  the  final  incidence  of  the 
tax  rested.  And  that  as  all  must  eat  food  and 
go  clothed  all  must  pay  the  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Hord  summarizes  the  Philippine  expe- 
rience under  the  following  heads: 

1.  That  the  total  tax  burden  is  distributed 
amongst  all  and  to  each  according  to  his  ability 
and   willingness  to  pay. 

2.  That  it  is  not  a  tax  against  the  living  wage 
and  can  be  defended  on  grounds  of  social  justice. 

3.  That  the  tax  rate  is  small,  can  be  shifted, 
and  is  not  heavily  cumulative. 

4.  That  it  is  easily  assessed  and  fully  collected 
at  a  reasonable  expense,  and  without  harassing 
the  taxpayers. 

5.  That  its  productivity  is  such  that  it  soon 
paved  the  way  for  free  trade  with  this  country.' 

6.  That  its  operation  is  so  equitable  that  the 
Philippine  Government  now  intends  to  double  the 
tax  rate. 

7.  That  sixteen  years'  satisfactory  operation 
proves  that  it  is  neither  unsound  in  principle  nor 
impracticable. 

8.  That  commercial  and  industrial  conditions 
in  the  Philippines  and  this  country  are  sufficiently 
similar  to  prove  that  a  Sales  Tax  would  produce 
good  results  here. 

9.  That  it  would  provide  sufficient  revenue  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  present  needs  of  this 
country. 

10.  That  with  Canada  on  the  north,  Mexico  on 
the  south,  France  to  the  east,  and  the  Philippines 
to  the  west,  all  enjoying  the  benefits  of  Sales  Tax 
laws,  it  would  seem  that  this  country  could  safely 
and    profitably    follow    their    example. 
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A  RUSSIAN  ESTIMATE  OF  LENINE 


THE  Russian  writer,  Alexander  Kuprin, 
contributes  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
January  a  searching  and  critical  study  of  the 
man  who  would  generally  be  described  to-day 
as  the  most  famous  of  living  Russians.  Yet 
the  name  by  which  this  celebrity  is  known  to 
the  world  at  large  is  really  a  pseudonym. 
Vladimir  Ilyich  Ulianov,  born  of  a  noble 
family  in  1870  and  educated  at  Simbirsk  and 
the  Kazan  University,  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  mature  life  outside  of  Russia,  writing 
over  several  signatures,  one  of  which  was 
Lenine,  in  the  revolutionary  journals  pub- 
lished at  Geneva. 

Kuprin  states  that  at  the  time  of  the  abor- 
tive revolution  of  1905  Lenine  was  in  Petro- 
grad.  But  he  had  no  important  part  in  that 
movement.  Years  before  his  brother  had 
been  executed  for  taking  part  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  Alexander  II.  Direct  testimony  gath- 
ered by  Kuprin  concerning  Lenine's  childhood 
and  youth  is  scanty,  but  it  seems  clear  that  he 
remained  strangely  solitary  throughout  his 
school  and  university  career.  As  his  charac- 
ter became  set,  he  is  described  as  "straightfor- 
ward, cruel,  utterly  lacking  in  feeling."  He 
never  formed  close  friendships  or  intimacies, 
but  his  ability  as  a  writer  and  speaker  gradu- 
ally became  known  to  his  fellow  students. 

In  his  narrow,  cold,  and  clear  mind  there  was 
no  room  for  that  which  constitutes  the  joy  and 
the  beauty  of  youth — for  imagination.  He  always 
reminded  one  of  a  serious,  mature  mathematician 
who  comes  to  a  group  of  boys  making  childish 
attempts  to  solve  by  means  of  home-made  meth- 
ods the  problem  of  the  square  of  the  circle,  or 
of  perpetual  motion;  he  smiles  at  their  efforts, 
takes  a  paper  and  pencil,  and  in  a  few  moments 
demonstrates  the  uselessness  and  the  aimlessness 
of  their  task;  then  he  goes  away,  leaving  them 
disappointed,   but  convinced    and  contrite. 

Summing  up  his  analysis  of  Lenine  as  he 
rules  to-day  in  Moscow,  Kuprin  says : 

Lenine  is  not  a  genius;  he  is  only  moderately 
able.  He  is  not  a  prophet;  only  an  ugly  evening 
shadow  of  a  prophet.  He  is  not  a  great  leader: 
he  lacks  fire,  the  legendary  fascination  of  a  hero; 
he  is  cold,  and  prosaic,  and  simple,  like  a  geo- 
metrical figure.  With  his  whole  being  he  is  a 
theoretician,  a  passionless  chess  player.  Follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  Marx,  he  carries  out  that 
cruel,  stone-like  teaching  to  its  absurd  results, 
and  constantly  tries  to  overstep  even  that  limit. 
In  his  personal  and  intimate  character  there  is 
not  a  single  outstanding  feature:  they  have  all 
disappeared  in  political  struggles  and  polemics; 
in  the  onesidedness  of  his  thought.  But  in  his 
ideology  he  is  a  Russian  sectarian.  Only  those 
amazing  Russian  seekers  after  God  and  truth, 
those     savage     interpreters     of     the     dead     letter, 


LENINE   AT    HIS    DESK    IN    THE    KREMLIN 

could  have  translated  separate  expressions  in 
the  Gospel  into  their  monstrous  and  absurd 
ceremonies  and  rites:  into  castration,  self- 
burning,     and     their     other     atrocious     practices. 

Beauty  and  art  do  not  exist  for  Lenine.  He  has 
never  been  interested  in  the  question  why  some 
people  are  moved  to  ecstatic  joy  by  Beethoven's 
Sonata,  or  a  Rembrandt  painting,  or  the  Venus 
of  Milo,  or  Dante's  poetry.  Listening  to  such 
effusions,  he  would  say  with  the  condescending 
smile  of  a  grown-up  man  speaking  to  children, 
"Men  sometimes  waste  their  time  on  trifles.  All 
these  works  of  art  that  you  speak  of — what  rela- 
tion do  they  bear  to  the  class-struggle  and  the 
future  power  of  the  proletariat?" 

Every  Socialistic  precept  must  contain  a  grain 
of  love  and  respect  for  man.  Lenine  jeers  at 
such  sentimentalism.  "Only  hatred,  self-interest, 
fear,  and  hunger  move  the  great  masses,"  he  says 
to  himself.  But  only  to  himself,  for  he  knows 
when  to  be  silent. 

Red  newspapermen  sometimes  try  to  create  an 
image  of  Lenine  as  the  father  of  the  people,  a 
kindly,  good-natured,  bald-headed  "Ilyich."  But 
these  attempts  always  fail.  The  bald-headed 
Ilyich  loves  no  one  and  needs  no  one's  friendship. 
The  task  he  has  set  before  himself  calls  for  the 
power  of  the  proletariat,  achieved  through  hatred, 
death,  and  destruction.  He  does  not  care  how 
many  "comrades"  may  perish  in  the  bloody  welter. 
And  even  if  half  of  the  proletariat  perish,  break- 
ing their  heads  against  that  mighty  rock  up  the 
slope  of  which  billions  of  men  have  been  labori- 
ously and  sacrificially  climbing  for  hundreds  of 
years,  while  the  other  half  finds  itself  in  the  grip 
of  slavery  such  as  had  never  been  dreamed  of 
before,  he,  this  cross  between  Caligula  and  Arak- 
cheyev,  will  calmly  wipe  his  surgeon's  knife  on 
his  apron,  and  say,  "The  diagnosis  was  correct, 
the  operation  was  performed  faultlessly,  but  the 
autopsy  showed  it  to  be  premature.  Let  us  wait 
another   three   hundred   years." 
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HIGH  WAGES,  THEIR  EFFECTS  AND 

THEIR  CURES 


NOT  only  does  Sir  Hugh  Bell  hold  a 
leading  position  in  the  British  iron  and 
coal  industries,  but  he  is  well  known  as  a 
progressive  and  generous  employer.  In  the 
Contemporary  Review  (London)  he  con- 
tributes a  close  analysis  of  the  rise  of  wages 
during  the  war,  and  deals  frankly  with  the 
difficulties  that  confront  industry  while  they 
remain  at  their  present  level.  He  quotes 
figures  from  a  railway  company  with  which 
he  is  connected,  and  from  his  own  collieries 
and  quarries,  which  show  that  before  the  war 
the  average  earnings  of  the  railway  men  were 
£73  a  year,  while  that  of  the  colliers  was 
£71.  This  year  the  railway  men's  average 
wage  has  risen  to  £257,  while  those  of  the 
colliers  employed  by  Bell  Bros,  are  less  than 
£220. 

He  points  out  the  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween these  earnings  as  compared  with  the 
almost  exact  level  before  the  war,  and  attri- 
butes the  success  of  the  railway  men  in  gain- 
ing such  substantial  advance  to  the  fact  that 
the  railways  were  reinforced  by  the  whole 
credit  of  the  government.  He  examines  the 
financial  position  of  this  particular  railway, 
and  shows  that  it  cannot  possibly  continue  on 
the  present  basis.  He  even  asserts  that  the 
government  had  recourse  to  issuing  paper 
money  in  order  to  find  the  means  of  paying 
some  of  the  wage  advances  which  it  sanc- 
tioned during  the  war. 

From  the  experience  of  his  own  industries 
he  shows  how  the  increase  of  miners'  wages 
will  affect  other  industries: 

The  coal  used  in  the  enterprises  with  which 
I  am  associated  is  in  the  main  the  produce  of 
our  own  collieries.  It  is  of  little  moment  to  us 
what  we  call  the  price  of  our  fuel.  What  we 
pay  is  the  cost  of  getting  it.  For  the  purposes 
of  account,  it  may  be  called  a  penny  a  ton,  or  a 
hundred  pounds  a  ton,  it  would  make  no  differ- 
ence. The  collieries  would  show  a  huge  loss  in 
the  one  case  and  a  huge  gain  in  the  other,  but 
the  blast  furnaces  and  steel  works  would  be 
affected  just  as  much  in  the  other  direction,  and 
the  net  result  in  the  profit  and  loss  account  would 
be  the  same.  For  our  own  guidance,  we  used 
before  the  war  to  charge  our  fuel  at  what  we 
thought  was  about  market  price.  Since  1914 
the  incidence  of  war  taxation  with  all  its  strange 
vagaries  has  made  it  the  object  of  the  taxing 
authorities  to  show  a  profit  at  one  place  rather 
than  at  another,  for  our  rulers  have  decided  that 
one  commodity  should  pay  more  in  taxes  and 
another  less,  and  so  the  revenue  officers  seek  to 
adjust  prices  and  profits   accordingly. 


The  new  wage  will  have  to  be  paid  in  his 
case,  not  by  the  ton  of  coal,  but  by  the  ton 
of  steel,  and,  since  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
go  to  the  government  and  ask  it  to  pay,  on 
its  war  contracts,  the  additional  pound  a  ton 
on  the  price  of  a  ton  of  steel,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  price  of  steel  must  fall.  The  only 
result  in  that  case  will  be  unemployment  in 
his  industry. 

The  whole  industry  of  the  country  is  on  a 
false  basis,  Sir  Hugh  Bell  declares: 

Insensibly  we  have  abandoned  more  and  more 
the  proposition  that  each  sound  commercial  en- 
terprise must  find  the  whole  cost  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  undertaking.  That  the  unit  of  pro- 
duction, ton  or  yard,  must  pay  every  charge  was 
accepted  as  a  true  proposition.  There  has  been 
a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  place  burdens  on  industry;  apparently  in 
the  belief  that  these  would  be  met  from  some 
other  source  than  the  gross  product  or  that  there 
were  surpluses  which  could  be  used  without  in- 
juring the  business.  The  charges  were  imposed 
sometimes  directly  on  the  undertaking,  sometimes 
indirectly  by  additions  to  the  rates  or  the  taxes 
to  which  it  was  subject.  Workmen's  compensa- 
tion may  stand  as  an  example  of  the  first  descrip- 
tion, education  of  the  second.  It  is  no  part  of 
the  present  paper  to  say  whether  these  burdens 
are  wise,  or  the  reverse.  All  that  is  urged  is 
that  the  charge  must  come  against  the  proceeds 
of  the  unit  of  production.  It  cannot  be  met  from 
any  other  source. 

He  quotes  the  remarkable  statistics  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage  in  the  Times 
(London),  which  showed  that  the  amount  of 
money  involved  in  state  subsidies  of  one  kind 
or  another  had  increased  from  £25,000,000 
in  1891  to  £312,000,000  in  1920.  This  sum, 
as  Sir  Hugh  Bell  points  out,  must  come  from 
the  total  product  of  the  nation. 

We  must  learn  by  bitter  experience  that  free 
education  costs  money,  that  housing  schemes  de- 
pending on  government  subsidies  do  not  give  us 
cheap  cottages,  that  the  promise  of  ninepence  for 
fourpence  is  a  delusion,  which  is  bad  enough, 
and  a  snare,  which  is  still  worse.  We  live  in  a 
fool's  paradise  if  we  think  this  state  of  things 
can  continue.  We  must  as  quickly  as  may  be 
get  down  to  hard  facts.  We  can  neither  afford 
to  spend  on  "Public  Assistance"  such  sums  as 
have  been  named,  nor  to  continue  to  pay  such 
wages  as  are  now  current.  The  sum  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  nation  will  not  provide  the  funds 
needed.  A  mere  raising  of  all  the  wages  paid 
in  this  country  will  not  materially  improve  the 
position  of  the  inhabitants.  Since  wages  form  so 
large  a  part  of  all  costs,  it  is  clear  that  to  raise 
wages  means  to  raise  costs.     On   these  increased 
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costs  a  fresh  claim  will  be  based,  and  so  on  round 
and  round  the  vicious  circle.  The  only  way  in 
which  improvement  is  possible  is  by  increasing 
production. 

Sir  Hugh  Bell  declares  himself  to  be  com- 
paratively indifferent  as  to  how  capital  shall 
be  held,  or  in  what  masses.  "The  capital  of 
the  country  as  a  whole  may  be  owned  by  the 
state  or  held  in  common  by  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, or  by  certain  groups  or  guilds  without 
in  any  way  altering  the  conclusions  to  which 
I  have  come." 

The  one  important  matter  is  that  it  should  in- 
crease, that  each  year  the  nation  should  have  pro- 
duced more  than  it  has  spent.  In  this  way  alone 
we  can  hope  to  retrieve  the  position.  As  we 
are  now  going,  we  are  heading  straightway  to 
bankruptcy.  The  more  people  who  share  this 
surplus  the  better.  Savings  beget  savings  and 
add  to  the  possibilities  of  increasing  that  leisure 
and  those  amenities  which  I  join  with  Professor 
Bowley  in  desiring  to  preserve  and  increase. 

There  is  but  one  cure,  he  concludes.     The 


nation  must  produce  more,  and  must  spend 
less,  or,  better  still,  must  do  both.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  more  be 'produced,  for  only  by  that 
means  will  there  be  more  to  divide.  He  ends 
by  declaring  that  employers  and  employed 
must  alike  go  to  school : 

I  have  long  felt  that  those  engaged  in  directing 
industry  should  afford  to  the  persons  they  employ 
fuller  information  on  the  subject  of  their  joint  en- 
terprise. For  reasons  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
assign,  it  is  impossible  to  share  the  responsibility, 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  give  information  which 
would  convince  all  who  were  willing  to  learn 
what  are  the  problems  to  be  dealt  with  and  the 
obstacles  to  be  overcome.  In  doing  this  they 
would  learn  more  of  the  troubles  with  which  their 
co-workers  are  oppressed.  Out  of  these  confer- 
ences might  be  hoped  to  come  mutual  understand- 
ing and  confidence.  For  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  common  good  brings  also  the  individual  bene- 
fit. We  need  not  pretend  that  it  is  an  easy  les- 
son the  parties  to  the  question  have  to  learn.  It 
presents  great  difficulties,  for  it  deals  with  many 
complicated  circumstances,  and  with  problems 
which,  though  always  present,  have  not  long  been 
at  all  clearly  stated. 


GERMANY'S  BROWN  COAL  BOOM 


THE  supreme  task  now  set  before  Ger- 
many's men  of  science  is  a  speedy  and 
practical  solution  of  the  fuel  problem.  Ac- 
cording to  Robert  Crozier  Long,  writing  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  (Philadelphia) 
for  January  8,  the  20,000  German  professors 
now  on  the  job  seem  in  a  fair  way  not  only 
to  make  their  own  country  self-supporting  in 
the  matter  of  power,  but  to  create  the  sur- 
plus of  that  valuable  commodity  for  export  to 
other  countries. 

Possibly  Mr.  Long's  assertion  that  they  are 
''making  power  out  of  nothing"  is  an  exag- 
geration, but  when  he  explains  that  this  new 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  on  which  they 
are  operating  is  the  brown  coal,  similar  to 
the  lignite  which  abounds  in  the  Dakotas  and 
other  parts  of  our  West,  we  can  pardon  the 
phrase.  For  no  kind  of  fuel  has  been  re- 
garded in  the  past  as  possessing  less  actual 
value.  When  taken  from  the  ground  brown 
coal  is,  as  Mr.  Long  describes  it,  a  very  poor 
relation  of  black  coal.  It  is  vegetable  matter 
of '  the  Tertiary  formation  which  has  been 
through  only  the  beginning  of  the  heating  and 
compression  which  in  older  deposits  yielded 
bituminous  coal  and,  in  the  final  stage,  an- 
thracite. About  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor 
of  brown  coal  is  that  it  can  be  easily  worked 
and  that  its  supply  is  inexhaustible. 


Germany  now  knows,  if  she  never  knew 
before,  that  she  is  in  for  a  coal  famine.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  she  cannot  get  back  to 
the  production  of  ordinary  coal  that  was  re- 
garded as  normal  before  the  war.  The  ut- 
most estimate  for  1920  is  70,000,000  tons 
below  the  output  of  1913.  But  this  fact 
alone  would  not  have  caused  the  present 
scramble  for  brown  coal  among  the  industrial 
magnates  of  Germany — Stinnes,  Thyssen, 
Wolf,  and  the  Stumms.  What  has  put  real 
life  into  the  brown  coal  boom  is  the  discovery 
that  oil  may  be  profitably  distilled  from  this 
substance,  and  German  science  decided  long 
ago  that  oil  was  to  be  the  fuel  of  the  future. 
Direct  consumption  of  any  kind  of  coal  is 
now  looked  upon  as  waste. 

Oil  has  sometimes  been  distilled  from  black 
coal,  and  now  the  distillation  process  has  been 
applied  to  brown  coal.  Although  technically 
far  more  difficult,  and  perfected  only  after  a 
great  outlay  of  brainwork  and  money,  the 
brown  coal  process  is  far  more  profitable  than 
the  distillation  of  black  coal,  for  the  reason 
that  black  coal  has  still  a  great  intrinsic  value 
as  power,  whereas  brown  coal  is  regarded  as 
almost  worthless  for  direct  consumption. 

There  are  extensive  brown  coal  fields  on 
the  Rhine  near  Cologne,  in  Prussian  Saxony. 
Thuringia,  Anhalt,  and  Brunswick;  between 
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the  Elbe  and  the  Oder ;  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Lausitz ;  in  Cassel,  in  Westerwald,  in  the 
Rhineland,  and  in  Bavaria  and  Silesia.  Tak- 
ing into  account  the  brown  coal  beds  in  Rus- 
sia, it  is  estimated  that  the  visible  supply,  if 
converted  into  efficient  and  transportable  fuel, 
would  furnish  all  Europe  with  power  for  a 
thousand   years.      Between    1913    and    1917 


Germany's  brown  coal  production  rose  from 
87,233,000  to  95,553,000  tons.  The  esti- 
mated production  for  last  year  is  110,000,000 
tons.  Within  three  years,  however,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  there  will  be  a  yearly  output  of 
180,000,000  tons,  and,  unless  all  signs  fail, 
this  will  be  increased  within  ten  years  to 
nearly  300,000,000  tons. 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  AIR  TRANSPORT  IN 

EUROPE 


AN  enthusiastic  review  of  the  progress 
made  in  England  in  commercial  avia- 
tion since  the  war  is  contributed  to  the  Fort- 
nightly (London)  by  Mr.  Harry  Harper,  the 
technical  secretary  of  the  Civil  Aerial  Trans- 
port Company.  The  problem  for  the  organ- 
izers of  air  transport,  he  declares,  is  not  so 
much  the  aircraft  or  its  speed  or  reliability, 
as  the  provision  of  sufficient  loads  to  be  car- 
ried regularly  by  air.  We  are  ready  now,  he 
says,  for  the  routine  of  commercial  flying: 

Air  transport  has  been  proved  to  be  rapid; 
it  has  been  proved  to  be  reliable;  it  has  been 
proved  reasonably  safe;  and  it  has  been  shown, 
also,  that  it  can  be  provided  at  rates  which,  when 
one  remembers  the  time  saved,  are  perfectly 
commercial.  In  more  than  a  year's  daily  flying 
between  London  and  the  Continent,  a  route  on 
which  wind  attains  an  average  velocity  of 
nearly  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  blows  often  at 
gale  strength,  the  "air  expresses"  have  main- 
tained a  steady  average  speed  which  has  never 
fallen  below  100  miles  an  hour. 

As  to  reliability,  all  one  need  say  is  that  on  its 
first  twelve  months'  flying  between  London  and 
Paris  the  pioneer  express  service  was  able  to 
attain — even  though  a  number  of  aids  to  bad- 
weather  flying  were  lacking — a  percentage  of 
dependability  as  high  as  94;  while  in  regard  to 
safety — though  here  again  there  were  special 
risks  which  science  and  organization  will  now 
remove — the  Continental  airways  registered 
more  than  700,000  miles  of  their  first  experi- 
mental flying,  in  all  weathers,  with  the  loss  of 
the  life  of  only  one  passenger  and  the  injury  of 
none.  Mishaps  there  have  been.  Accidents  we 
must  still  be  prepared  for.  We  cannot  expect 
to  establish  a  new  mode  of  transport  like  this 
without  paying  some  sort  of  toll  for  the  immense 
benefits  we  shall  gain. 

This  whole  question  of  risk  is,  of  course,  one 
of  averages  and  of  reliable  statistics.  There  are 
elements  of  risk  still  which  should  not  exist 
when  air  routes  are  better  equipped ;  and  so 
long  as  there  are  such  possibilities  of  danger, 
lying  in  wait,  so  to  say,  for  some  abnormal 
weather  conditions  or  circumstances,  one  cannot 
rest  content  in  one's  mind.  At  the  same  time, 
and  when  viewed  in  their  proper  relation  to 
existing  conditions,  the  figures  I  have  been  able 
to  quote  are  certainly  most  encouraging. 


It  should  before  long,  he  says,  be  as  safe 
to  travel  by  air  as  by  land  and  sea,  and  when 
high  speeds  are  entailed,  air  navigation  should 
in  some  respects  be  even  safer  than  very  fast 
travel  on  the  earth.  Moreover,  with  reason- 
ably large  loads  of  passengers,  mails,  and 
goods  forthcoming  regularly,  an  airway  oper- 
ation, with  such  improved  machines  as  now 
exist,  should  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  mak- 
ing progress. 

Already  we  can  carry  half  a  dozen  passengers 
for  the  same  engine-power  we  required  last  year 
to  carry  two.  The  designer  of  commercial  aero- 
planes is,  indeed,  constantly  busy  now  with 
experiments  and  with  the  special  problems  which 
arise  in  the  actual  working  of  airways.  His 
machine  must  leave  the  ground  quickly.  It  must 
fly  at  a  high  average  speed.  It  must  alight  as 
slowly  as  possible.  Above  all,  as  one  famous 
designer  summarizes  it  rather  neatly,  the  aim 
must  always  be  "to  do  the  same  work  with  just 
a  little  less  power." 

Air  routes  must  not  only  be  maintained, 
but  extended  rapidly.  They  must  be  regarded 
not  as  a  convenience  to  be  restricted  to  the 
few,  but  as  a  new  factor  in  life  which  must  be 
shared  by  all.  This  universal  development  of 
flying  in  which  trans-ocean,  airship  routes 
must  play  their  part  will  require  capital  to 
the  extent  of  many  millions.  Mr.  Harper 
pleads  eloquently  for  a  recognition  by  the 
various  governments  of  the  urgent  necessity 
to  assist  commercial  aviation  in  its  pioneer 
stages.  So  long  as  the  opening  up  of  new  air- 
ways is  a  matter  of  sheer  unrelieved  specula- 
tion, flying  during  the  next  few  years  will  be 
doomed  to  a  bare  struggle  for  existence.  Mr. 
Harper  draws  attention  to  the  invaluable 
uses  of  a  mercantile  air  service  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  naval  and  military  air  services. 

Though  the  design  of  service  aircraft  must 
take  a  line  of  its  own,  and  though  the  commercial 
machine  may  develop  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
be  of  little  use  in  future  wars  except  as  a  trans- 
port or  a  form  of  auxiliary  cruiser,  the  existence 
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of  large  commercial  firms  will 
be  of  immense  value  to  the  war 
service.  Their  designing  staffs 
can  be  called  upon ;  their  re- 
sources for  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale  will  be  available 
instantly;  while  commercial  air 
routes,  with  their  landing 
grounds,  night-flying  equip- 
ment, and  skilled  staffs,  will 
also  prove  of  extreme  utility  in 
time  of  war;  not  forgetting  the 
airway  pilots  who,  though  their 
training  will  have  been  differ- 
ent from  that  of  service  pilots, 
will  none  the  less  be  available 
for  all  sorts  of  non-combative 
duty. 

No  less  valuable  will  be 
the  uses  of  commercial  devel- 
opment of  flying  from  the 
point  of  view  of  stimulating 
trade. 


X*-.* 


PASSENGERS  FROM  PARIS  DISEMBARKING  AT  CROYDON.  NEAR  LONDON— A 
DAILY  SCENE  AS  SKETCHED  BY  THE  ARTIST  OF  THE  LONDON  "  SPHERE  " 


Though  great  cities  stand  just  where  they  did, 
it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  Paris  is  almost  as 
conveniently  near  London  now,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  getting  there  and  back  in  a  day,  as  is, 
say,  Birmingham.  On  the  same  basis  we  shall 
soon  have  Madrid  as  near  London  by  airway  as 
is  Glasgow  at  the  present  time  by  railway;  while 
the  air  journey  from  London  to  Rome  will  be 
made  in  about  the  same  time  we  take  to  travel 
to  Dublin  by  train  and  boat.  Business  men  will, 
in  fact,  now  that  we  are  really  entering  on  the 
phase  of  commercial  air  transport,  find  that  the 
map  of  Europe,  so  far  as  getting  from  place  to 
place  quickly  is  concerned,  is  less  than  half  the 
size  it  used  to  be. 

Already  we  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
European  airway  system.  In  addition  to  the 
daily  "express"  services  from  London  to  Paris, 
Brussels  and  Amsterdam,  one  can  travel  on  from 
Paris  by  air  to  Strasbourg,  Geneva,  and  Prague; 
while  from  Amsterdam,  via  Bremen,  there  are 
now  three  services  weekly  to  Berlin.  Vienna 
has  also  been  connected  with  Berlin,  the  service 
being  so  arranged  that  travelers  who  breakfast, 
say,  in  Vienna,  can  reach  Berlin  in  time  for 
lunch.  Recently  the  Paris-Prague  service  has 
been  made  a  daily  one,  the  journey  being  accom- 
plished in  about  six  hours. 

Flying  is  not  only  the  fastest  form  of 
travel,  but  also  the  easiest.  Mr.  Harper 
draws  a  fascinating  contrast  between  the  com- 
fort and  simplification  of  traveling  by  air- 
plane and  the  irritation  and  unrest  of  an  ordi- 
nary journey. 

Take,  for  example,  a  journey  to  Paris  by  boat 
and  train.  You  get  to  Victoria  in  time,  say,  to 
catch  a  morning  train.  Then,  after  the  usual 
formalities  and  the  securing  of  a  seat,  you  settle 
down  to  a  long  and  fatiguing  day.  First  you 
have  the  journey  to  the  coast;  then  the  ordeal, 
which  is  dreaded  by  so  many,  of  the  Channel 
crossing.     Then  there  is  the  scramble  for  a  seat 


in  the  Paris  train,  followed  by  more  hours  of 
travel  before,  in  the  evening,  you  arrive  in  Paris 
and  taxi  to  your  hotel,  quite  tired  out. 

Now  take  the  airway.  You  find  suddenly,  we 
will  suppose,  that  you  must  make  an  urgent 
journey  to  Paris  to-morrow,  getting  there  as  soon 
as  you  can.  You  ring  up  and  book  a  seat  in 
the  "air  express."  Next  morning  a  motor-car 
picks  you  up  in  the  West  End  and  takes  you  out 
to  Croydon  Aerodrome,  and,  after  brief  customs 
formalities,  you   are   in   the  air. 

Specially-designed  passenger  aeroplanes  have 
been  put  lately  on  the  Continental  airways,  and 
they  are  proving  remarkably  comfortable.  One 
new  type,  flying  now  on  the  daily  service  be- 
tween London  and  Paris,  carries  a  pilot  and  eight 
passengers.  The  latter  are  accommodated  in 
armchair  seats,  luxuriously  padded.  The  saloon 
they  occupy  is  totally  enclosed  and  quite  draught- 
proof,  and  there  are  wide  side-windows  from 
which  they  can  obtain  a  full  view  of  the  land 
or  seascape  below.  A  new  refinement,  which  is 
very  much  appreciated,  is  the  introduction  of  a 
sound-deadening  partition  between  engine  and 
saloon,  which  reduces  the  noise,  even  when  this 
fast  machine  is  rushing  through  the  air  at  more 
than  two  miles  a  minute,  to  just  about  what  one 
is  accustomed  to  in  a  tube  train.  Conversation 
becomes  easily  possible  between  passengers  sitting 
near  each  other. 

Your  air  journey  from  Croydon  to  Le  Bourget, 
the  air-port  of  Paris,  takes  only  about  two  hours, 
and  you  look  down  nonchalantly  on  the  Channel 
from  a  height  of  several  thousand  feet.  Its  ter- 
rors are  gone. 

You  alight  at  the  Paris  air-port,  and  a  motor- 
car takes  you  promptly  into  the  city.  You  have 
one  vehicle  for  the  whole  air  journey,  and  one 
ticket   only   instead    of   a   bookfull. 

The  cost  of  the  journey  to  Paris,  as  com- 
pared with  roughly  <£5  for  a  first-class  rail- 
and-boat  journey,  is  ten  guineas.  For  busy 
men  the  saving  in  time,  which  works  out  at 
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a  cost  of  about  £1  an  hour  on  the  difference 
between  the  fares,  is  obviously  worth  while, 
and  next  summer  there  is  a  promise  of  fares 
from  London  to  Paris  at  seven  guineas,  which 
will  mean  a  rate  of  only  about  seven">ence  a 
mile. 


If  figures  such  as  these  can  be  quoted  at  this 
early  stage  of  flying,  when  the  services  are  so 
few  and  the  volume  of  traffic  so  trifling,  it  only 
shows  what  should  be  possible  in  the  future — 
and  in  the  not-far-distant  future — to  place  this 
new  mode  of  travel  within  the  reach  practically 
of  all. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  IN  CUBA 


THE  educational  system  installed  by  the 
United  States  and  turned  over  to  Cuba 
in  1902  has  greatly  deteriorated.  Dr.  Arturo 
Montori  {Cuba  Contempordnca,  Havana) 
puts  the  blame  upon  the  following  factors: 

(1)  Scanty  instruction  and  defective  education 
of  lower  classes. 

(2)  Deficient  collective  aptitude  for  economic 
activity. 

(3)  Frequent  political  disturbances. 

(4)  The  evident  depression  of  patriotic  feeling 
in  very  considerable  portions  of  our  Republic 
(Cuba). 

Illiteracy  (80  per  cent,  in  1902)  is  almost 
eliminated  to-day ;  but  reading  and  writing 
is  nearly  the  whole  achievement  (only  12  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  get  beyond  the  second 
grade). 

Four  common  defects  must  be  corrected 
by  the  schools :  (  1 )  Economic  improvidence 
— lack  of  thought  for  the  future;  (2)  addic- 
tion to  gambling  (excessive  in  lower  classes)  ; 

(3)  superstition  (among  women  especially)  ; 

(4)  gross  language  (among  boys). 
Economic  education,  to-day  almost  lacking, 

should  be  given  in  special  schools.  The  upper 
classes,  educated  in  private  schools,  are  re- 
sponsible for  political  disturbances.  Patri- 
otism is  weakening,  as  shown  by 

(a)  Political  indifference  and  avoidance  of 
public  life  by  electorate. 

(b)  The  sale  (on  a  great  scale)  of  land  and 
large    individual    enterprises   to   foreigners. 

(c)  The    demand    for    foreign    supervisors. 

The  rich  are  responsible  for  the  first  by 
direct,  and  the  two  last  by  indirect,  action. 
Their  indifference  has  lowered  political 
standards.  The  remedy  lies  in  bettering  all 
schools. 

In  1902  the  United  States  left  Cuba  this 
centralized  school  organization: 

The  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  the  Commissioner 


of    Schools,    the    Board    of    Education,    the 
Masters. 

National  idiosyncrasies  rapidly  transformed 
the  school  system  into  a  political  machine. 
The  General  Superintendent's  powers  were 
given  the  Secretary  of  Instruction  (usually  a 
politician).  Provincial  superintendents  were 
administration  errand  boys,  not  technical 
men. 

A  generation,  itself  uneducated,  failed  to 
understand  the  significance  of  education 
(either  for  the  individual  or  collectively).  A 
politically  elected  commissioner  chose  teach- 
ers on  political,  not  educational,  grounds.  The 
legal  one-year  appointments  (meant  to 
eliminate  the  inefficient)  became  a  political 
weapon.  Teachers  sought  appointments  like 
day  laborers.  Congress  (July  18,  1909) 
passed  a  law  making  a  teacher  permanent 
after  two  years'  satisfactory  teaching.  Po- 
litical appointees  were  forced  to  take  the 
pedagogical  courses. 

With  the  organization  of  the  board  of  in- 
spectors began  a  disastrous  epoch  in  Cuban 
pedagogical  schools.  Politics  took  the  place 
of  teaching.  Lecture  halls  were  closed,  use- 
less books  bought,  while  necessary  material 
was  not  bought.  Examinations  for  masters 
were  corrupt.  The  Summer  Normal  School 
was  suppressed !  Resultant  scandals  led  to 
establishment  of  normal  schools  (Act  of  Con- 
gress, 1915).  Simultaneously  school  salaries 
were  increased,  and  aspirants  for  school  in- 
spector were  required  to  have  had  five  years' 
teaching  experience. 

Primary  instruction  has  been  bettered. 
Senor  Montori  suggests  further  remedial 
changes : 

1.  Reestablish  duties  of  general  superintend- 
ent and  commissioners  of  schools. 

2.  Give  the  latter  entire  charge  of  primary 
instruction. 

3.  Create  a  technical  section  of  primary  in- 
struction: the  chief  to  work  with  general  super- 
intendent. 
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4.  Provincial  superintendents  —  responsible  to 
general  superintendent — to  give  entire  attention 
to  local  pedagogical  direction  of  the  inspectors 
and   masters  of  their  provinces. 

5.  Forbid  superintendents  and  inspectors  all 
political   activity. 

6.  Separate  school   and  political   elections. 

7.  Reestablish  Summer  Normal  Schools:  en- 
courage masters'  reunions,  etc. 

8.  Establish  salary  scales:  based  on  seniority 
and  merit. 

9.  Reestablish  five  years'  teaching  experience 
rule  for  inspectors,  only  doctors  of  pedagogy  to 
hold   such   posts. 

Secondary  schools  are  few.  They  are  com- 
prised in  the  following  list: 

The    School    of   Arts   and    Crafts    (Havana). 

The  Agricultural  School. 

The  School  of  Domestic  Science    (Havana). 

The  Normal  School  for  Kindergarten. 

The   Normal   School  for  Teachers. 

Provincial    Institutes   of   Secondary    Instruction. 

Practical  industrial,  vocational,  interme- 
diary professional  schools  are  either  lacking 
entirely  or  too  few.  France,  England,  the 
United  States,  and  Germany  recognize  the 
necessity  of  trade  or  professional  schools  for 
both  sexes.  Cuba  must  do  likewise  if  she  is 
to  hold  her  own. 

The  whole  Normal  School  System  is  inade- 
quate. Disorganization,  bad  discipline,  and 
a  low  scholarship  standard  in  the  secondary 
schools  result.  Secondary  schools  should  be 
general  in  character,  as  their  students  are  not 
competent  to  decide  their  future  careers  or  to 
enter  professional  courses. 

Cuban  masters  teach  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  students.  Schools  are  understaffed 
and  masters  badly  trained.  Future  teachers 
should  have  but  thirty  pupils,  and  be  trained 
in  pedagogy. 

Dr.  Ismael  Clark  (former  Inspector  of  In- 
struction) and  a  committee  of  four  found 
these  defects  in  the  private  school  system: 

1.  Indifference  to  hygiene. 

2.  Pedagogic  disorientation. 

3.  Anti-patriotic  education  or  indifference  to 
national  feeling. 

The  first  two  are  characteristic  of  all 
schools,  the  third  of  private — particularly  re- 
ligious schools.  Dr.  Clark  recommends  the 
closing  of  anti-patriotic  schools.  Public 
opinion  has  demanded,  in  vain,  that  the  state 
take  over  all  private  schools.  Dr.  Montori 
recommends  that  university  training  be  based 
on- the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Professional  end  in  view;  (b)  Proper 
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educational  training  to  develop  the  mind  logi- 
cally and  systematically;  (c)  Acquisition  of 
social  culture — the  university  to  become  the 
cultural  center  of  the  country;  (d)  Teaching 
of  nationalism  and  patriotism. 

The  first  condition  is  best  fulfilled;  but  the 
scanty  preparation  of  professors  and  compe- 
tition of  foreign  educators  are  impediments 
to  a  full  realization. 

Physical  training  does  not  exist  in  the  uni- 
versities. All  discipline  is  lax ;  teaching  is 
unsystematic  and  chaotic.  Absence  of  alumni 
associations  results  in  unintellectual  college 
directorates  and  lack  of  leaders  in  country- 
wide educational,  scientific,  political,  and  so- 
cial movements.  The  university  does  not 
teach  patriotism  to  counteract  faulty  private- 
school  training. 

The  university  must  correct  ( 1 )  plans  of 
study,  (2)  pedagogic  disorder,  (3)  lack  of 
professional  preparation,  and  (4)  interior  dis- 
cipline. To  do  this  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
psychology,  method,  hygiene,  history  of  teach- 
ing and  organization  is  necessary.  Study 
must  be  systematized  so  that  the  various 
schools  cooperate. 

Disorder  comes  from  verbal,  abstract  teach- 
ing. Too  much  verbal  explanation,  too  little 
individual  research,  turns  the  student  into  a 
note-taking  machine.  The  student  must  be 
encouraged  to  investigate  and  experiment  for 
himself,  the  professor  merely  advising  and 
correcting. 

College  professors  require  pedagogic  train- 
ing— they  should  know  how  to  impart  their 
knowledge.  Frequently  they  consider  teach- 
ing a  minor  consideration — their  personal 
studies  paramount. 

The  upper  classes  are  aloof,  apathetic. 
Hence  literature,  art,  and  drama  suffer,  poli- 
tics and  personal  greed  replace  service  and 
patriotism.  Corrective  education  is  the 
remedy. 

To  cure  faults  of  professional  education  a 
National  Institute  or  Superior  Normal 
School  should  be  founded — not  to  replace  uni- 
versity schools,  but  to  reinforce  them. 

Cuba  must  go  back  to  Dr.  Varona's  teach- 
ings (1900),  to  better  teaching — the  raising 
of  professional  standards  and  reorganization 
and  coordination  of  courses  of  study  must  be 
effected.  It  should  base  teaching  on  the 
standards  given  it  by  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  possible. 

Structural  reorganization  is  necessary. 
Cuba  must  realize  that  a  better  system  of 
education  is  necessary  if  the  country  is  to 
advance. 
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THE  COOPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  IN 

ITALY 


AMONG  the  reconstructive  forces  of 
economic  and  social  life,  in  this 
troubled  period  when  so  many  earnest  re- 
forms are  being  gradually  elaborated,  the 
writer  of  an  article  in  Rivista  Internazionale 
(Rome)  reposes  the  greatest  confidence  in 
the  principle  of  cooperation  and  its  various 
applications. 

This  principle  is  by  no  means  new,  and 
constant  daily  experience  has  resulted  in  per- 
fecting the  details  of  cooperative  associations, 
although  the  wider  and  deeper  aspects  of  the 
question  have  lately  been  somewhat  neglected 
in  order  to  secure  more  immediate  and  con- 
crete applications.  Still  the  essential  prin- 
ciple is  more  generally  recognized,  more 
highly  valued,  and  more  warmly  appreciated 
to-day  than  ever  before.  This  is  exemplified 
by  the  animated  discussions  as  to  the  funda- 
mental quality  of  cooperation.  Is  it  an  anti- 
cipation of  communism,  a  preparatory  phase, 
or  does  it  strengthen  the  present  economic 
system  by  encouraging  private  initiative  and 
thus  hold  collectivism  aloof? 

A9  to  the  formation  of  such  associations, 
the  writer  considers  that  the  number  of  mem- 
bers should  not  be  limited,  so  as  to  avoid  any 
danger  that  the  institutions  might  become  a 
hotbed  of  self-interest.  Regarding  the 
matter  of  admission,  some  believe  there 
should  be  no  restriction,  while  others  con- 
sider, more  justly,  that  in  order  to  become 
a  member  the  candidate  should  be  required 
to  accept  the  statutory  principles  of  the  so- 
ciety and  the  program  that  is  derived  from 
them.  The  association  being  a  mutual  one, 
in  that  all  who  make  use  of  it  participate  in 
its  benefits,  those  who  deal  with  an  associa- 
tion of  consumers  could  not  consistently  be 
excluded  from  sharing  in  the  profits  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  their  purchases. 

An  important  consideration  is  the  treat- 
ment to  be  accorded  capital.  Some  maintain 
that  it  should  not  share  at  all  in  the  profits, 
which  should  go  to  a  reserve  fund  constitu- 
ting the  real  financial  basis.  Others  again 
see  in  this  provision  a  trace  of  socialism  and 
of  the  hatred  of  capital,  and  they  urge  that 
a  certain  reasonable  percentage  should  be 
allotted  as  interest.  This  interest,  however, 
is  not  to  exceed  the  prevailing  legal  rate, 
and  a  part  of  the  profits  would  be  used  for 
works  of  public  utility,  such  as  propaganda 
for  cooperation,   the   formation  of   libraries, 


the  diffusion  of  periodicals  and  papers;  not 
more  than  one-half  of  the  profits  would  be 
given  to  the  capital.  It  would  also  be  pro- 
vided that  the  reserve  fund  should  be  in- 
divisible, so  that  the  shares  would  never 
command  a  premium. 

An  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  the 
members  of  the  cooperative  associations 
should  be  exclusively  manual  workers,  is 
recognized  to  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  co- 
operatives of  production,  as  these  require  for 
their  development  the  aid  of  technically 
trained  and  especially  intelligent  groups  of 
men,  wrfose  exclusion  would  prove  a  great 
detriment  for  the  undertaking. 

Cooperation  embraces  many  forms  and 
aims  at  the  attainment  of  various  ends.  The 
most  important  development  at  present  re- 
gards associations  of  consumers.  The  co- 
operative organization  of  production  has  been 
much  slower.  A  few  striking  failures  and 
the  lack  of  capital  and  technical  ability  have 
interfered  with  its  progress.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  workmen  are  demonstrating  that 
they  possess  better  and  higher  qualities,  and 
the  principle  of  cooperation  is  beginning  to 
be  applied  to  the  great  industries.  These 
efforts  are  enthusiastically  applauded  by 
some,  although  others  still  maintain  a  doubt- 
ful attitude.  The  writer  of  the  article  be- 
longs to  the  former  class,  and  he  believes 
that  the  cooperative  organization  of  the 
productive  industries  is  destined  to  enjoy  a 
high  degree  of  success,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  moral,  social  and  technical  advance  of 
the  proletariat.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not 
yield  to  the  illusion  that  cooperation  can  soon 
be  applied  to  the  largest  and  most  ambitious 
enterprises,  such  as  are  now  the  prerogative 
of  private  initiative. 

The  writer  finds  that  a  moral  and  social 
ideal  dominates  those  who  are  working  for 
cooperation  to-day.  They  are  striving  ear- 
nestly to  prevent  it  from  becoming  the  source 
of  new  phases  of  egoistic  activity.  This  can 
best  be  avoided  by  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
propaganda,  and  by  sound  education  in  the 
true  principles  of  the  movement.  The  co- 
operative organizations  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers should  be  closely  allied  and  should 
be  mutually  helpful,  if  they  are  to  prove 
really  efficacious.  Thus  in  England  some 
cooperative  societies  of  consumers  provide 
directly  for  the  production  of  certain  mer- 
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chandise.     This  is  the  course  that  is  being  Federation,  which  reports  2053  rural  banks; 

followed  in  Italy  by  those  who  are  animated  2000  cooperative  associations  of  consumers; 

by  the  conviction  that  cooperation  is  not  in  514  associations  of  producers  and  workmen; 

its  essence  the  same  thing  as  collectivism.  410  agricultural  unions.    The  rapid  develop- 

The  success  of  the  movement  in  Italy  is  ment  of  the  past  few  months  promises  a  great 

shown  by  the  statistics  of   the  Cooperative  triumph  in  the  near  future. 


AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  BUSINESS 

METHODS 


IN  the  initial  number  of  Administration, 
published  by  the  Eonald  Press  Company, 
of  New  York  City,  there  appears  a  suggestive 
comparison  between  European  and  American 
business  methods,  from  the  pen  of  Dwight  T. 
Farnham,  of  the  Society  of  Industrial  Engi- 
neers. Mr.  Farnham's  article  is  based  on  his 
personal  observations  in  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  England.  He  notes  at  the  outset 
that  there  is  a  tendency  in  America  for  each 
millionaire  to  improvise  his  own  executive 
and  business  methods,  which  in  Europe  are  in 
more  accordance  with  precedents  developed 
during  centuries  of  business  negotiation. 

Trading  with  countries  widely  different  in  race, 
customs,  and  morals  has  made  an  exact  method 
of  piJocedure  necessary.  Words  must  be  more 
carefully  chosen  and  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  effect  of  each  sentence  upon  the  mind  of 
the  hearer  when  his  historical  and  national  en- 
vironment is  taken  into  consideration. 

The  European  business  man,  says  Mr. 
Farnham,  has  a  much  better  idea  of  the  effect 
his  words  will  have  upon  the  hearer  and  of 
what  the  recoil  will  be  than  has  the  Ameri- 
can business  man.  The  difference  between 
the  European  and  the  American  is  likened  by 
Mr.  Farnham  to  that  between  a  hunter 
armed  with  a  twelve-shot  automatic  in  a 
forest  where  game  is  plentiful,  and  a  man 
armed  with  a  duelling  pistol,  for  which  he 
must  exactly  weigh  out  powder  and  shot, 
alone  with  a  single  deer  on  a  desert  island. 

Mr.  Farnham  was  strongly  impressed  by 
the  thoroughness  with  which  English  business 
men  attack  and  discuss  their  problems: 

Last  fall  I  traveled  from  Manchester  to  Lon- 
don on  a  luncheon  train.  The  journey  took  about 
three  hours  and  during  that  time  the  men  who 
occupied  the  table  across  the  car  from  me  were 
preparing  for  certain  business  negotiations  to 
take  place  the  next  day.  They  first  wrote  down 
on  a  piece  of  paper  the  points  they  wished  to 
make.  Then  they  discussed  these  points  to  the 
last  detail  and  made  notations  of  the  more  im- 
portant.    They   then    considered    what   the    other 


parties  to  the  proposed  deal  would  be  likely  to 
say  and  devised  ways  and  means  of  meeting 
every  possible  move.  After  that  they  discussed 
the  strategy  of  the  thing — the  order  of  presen- 
tation most  likely  to  produce  the  effect  they  them- 
selves desired.  Next  they  reviewed  the  whole 
thing,  and  finally  the  man  who  was  to  be  spokes- 
man gave  an  oral  rehearsal  of  what  he  was 
going  to  say  to  be  sure  that  he  was  letter-perfect 
and  in  order  that  the  other  men  might  criticize 
him. 

I  have  prepared  for  a  good  many  business 
deals,  but  I  have  never  before  encountered  such 
thorough  preparation  as  these  men  went  through. 
Under  the  circumstances,  failure  seemed  almost 
out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Farnham  found  that  both  English  and 
Continental  business  men  make  the  fullest 
use  of  the  appointment  system. 

If  one  wants  to  see  a  man  of  any  consequence 
anywhere  abroad  one  must  either  write  to  him 
or  phone  the  secretary.  One  is  then  told  when 
to  come  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  talk  learns 
the  hour  of  his  next  appointment.  If  business  is 
not  completed  in  the  time  allotted,  a  second  ap- 
pointment is  arranged.  There  is  no  stimulant 
to  the  omission  of  irrelevant  details,  equal  to 
the  knowledge  that  in  exactly  twenty  minutes  the 
next  man   will    arrive. 

Week-ends  in  the  country  are  not  all  pheasant 
shooting,  golf,  and  light  conversation  in  the 
baronial  hall.  Unless  one  arrives  with  a  secre- 
tary loaded  with  dispatch  cases  one  will  prob- 
ably be  lonely.  At  dinner  one  sees  all  the  guests 
in  the  house,  but  if  one  has  not  letters  to  write, 
reports  to  prepare,  or  conferences  to  hold  in 
one's  room,  one  finds  the  baronial  hall  empty 
most  of  the  time.  Week-ends  abroad  are  an 
opportunity  to  do  clear  thinking  free  from  in- 
terruption, not  a  round  of  hectic  entertainment 
which  sends  one  back  to  town,  hating  the  hostess 
only  a    little   less   than   the  work  piled   up. 

In  France  the  morning  hours  are  variously 
used  by  business  men.  Some  men  arrive  early 
at  their  offices.  One  can  generally  count,  how- 
ever, on  finding  them  in  from  about  ten  until  a 
little  before  twelve.  Luncheon  is  taken  very  seri- 
ously; the  business  man  generally  goes  home  to 
his  family  and  follows  the  meal  with  a  siesta, 
as  was  long  the  custom  of  the  Rockefeller  asso- 
ciates, or  with  a  walk  in  the  garden.  By  two- 
thirty  one  will  begin  to  find  men  in  their  offices 
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again,  and  one  can  count  on  doing  business  un- 
til seven  o'clock. 

The  article  concludes  with  a  word  of  sug- 
gestion and  advice  to  American  business  men: 

America  is  now  a  world  power  with  a  mer- 
cantile marine.  We  must  do  business  abroad  in- 
creasingly as  the  years  pass.     To  do  this  we  must 


understand  the  foreign  business  man  and  his 
methods.  The  art  of  negotiation  is  not  a  game 
for  amateurs.  Provincialism  must  give  way  to 
finesse.  We  must  learn  French.  We  must  learn 
to  say  exactly  what  we  mean.  We  must  replace 
good  intentions  and  a  weakness  of  aphoristic 
ideals  with  a  knowledge  of  racial  psychology  and 
historic  likes  and  dislikes.  We  can't  afford  to 
hate  foreigners  because  they  do  not  understand  us. 


AMERICA'S  ECONOMIC  STRENGTH 


AN  article  in  the  December  number  of 
the  Fortnightly  Review  (London)  is 
entitled  "The  Economic  Predominance  of  the 
United  States."  The  writer  surveys  the  range 
of  natural  resources  possessed  by  this  country, 
notes  the  growth  of  output,  and  especially  the 
increased  exports  of  recent  years,  comments 
on  the  national  wealth  and  financial  policy, 
and  concludes,  from  the  British  standpoint, 
that  competition  between  England  alone  and 
the  United  States  is  hopeless,  but  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole 
may  yet  be  made  secure. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  writer  the  growth 
of  the  American  export  trade  is  not  merely 
transitory.  He  does  not  believe  that  it  is 
merely  a  mushroom  growth,  due  to  the  war, 
as  has  been  frequently  asserted.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  thinks  it  is  likely  to  be  permanent. 
In  support  of  his  assumption  that  America  is 
likely  to  become  a  more  and  more  powerful 
competitor  in  the  world's  trade  in  manufac- 
tured goods  he  cites  the  export  figures  of 
American  non-war  goods,  in  the  production 
and  sale  of  which  the  United  States  has  to 
meet  the  keenest  and  the  most  effective  com- 
petition of  other  nations.  The  cotton  and 
silk  industries  are  cases  in  point.  In  ten 
years  America's  export  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures increased  considerably  more  than  five- 
fold in  value,  while  her  export  of  silk  manu- 
factures grew  more  than  fourteen-fold,  and 
these  industries  did  not  receive  a  direct  stimu- 
lus owing  to  the  war. 

Analytical  examination  of  the  American  trade 
statistics  shows  that  the  United  States  are  be- 
coming a  more  and  more  dangerous  competitor 
to  Great  Britain  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  are  exporting,  both  absolutely  and 
relatively,  a  steadily  increasing  quantity  of  manu- 
factured goods.  That  country  is  becoming  more 
and  more  an  exporter  of  highly  finished  indus- 
trial productions,  while  its  exports  of  food  and 
of  raw  materials  are  relatively  declining.  In 
the  eighties  and  nineties  of  last  century  less  than 
15  per  cent,  of  America's  exports  consisted  of 
fully  manufactured  goods.  That  proportion  grew 


steadily  and  continually,  and  during  the  years 
preceding  the  war  it  amounted  on  an  average 
to  30  per  cent.  During  the  war  years  fully 
manufactured  goods  formed  almost  50  per  cent, 
of  the  American  exports.  That  progress  is  highly 
significant.  The  eminence  of  the  United  States 
as  a  manufacturer,  not  only  for  home  consump- 
tion, but  also  for  export,  has  been  vastly  strength- 
ened during  the  war,  and  to  all  appearances  the 
United  States  will  not  only  be  able  to  retain  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  markets  which  they 
have  conquered  of  late,  but  they  will  continue 
their  triumphant  progress  as  exporters  of  manu- 
factured goods.  Their  chances  of  strengthening 
their  hold  have,  of  course,  been  greatly  increased 
through  the  economic  breakdown  of  Europe.  Su- 
premacy in  the  productive  industries  leads,  as  a 
rule,  to  supremacy  in  trade  as  well.  That  is  the 
experience  of  all  time.  The  Americans  may  be- 
come, not  only  the  world's  manufacturers,  but 
the  world's  merchants,  shippers,  and  bankers  as 
well.  The  position  is  disquieting  for  countries, 
like  England,  which  depend  for  their  existence 
upon  a  large  and  ready  sale  of  manufactured 
goods  in  foreign  markets. 

The  writer  predicts  that  the  distracted 
states  of  Europe,  unable  to  support  themselves 
by  their  unaided  exertions,  are  likely  to  sink 
more  and  more  deeply  into  debt  to  the  United 
States.  "The  financial  fetters  which  America 
has  fastened  on  the  Old  World  are  becoming 
heavier  and  heavier."  It  is  suggested  that 
the  debt  which  Eurpoe  owes  to  the  United 
States  may  be  wiped  out  by  transferring  to 
American  citizens  European  undertakings 
equal  in  value  to  the  amount  of  that  debt.  It 
is  not  inconceivable  that,  through  the  pur- 
chase of  European  undertakings  by  Ameri- 
cans, Europe  may  become  a  dependency,  if 
not  a  colony,  of  the  United  States. 

The  warning  to  England,  according  to  this 
writer,  is  concerned  with  the  exploitation  of 
natural  resources.  Wealth  depends  upon 
production.  The  United  States  has  twice  as 
many  white  citizens  as  the  United  Kingdom. 
But  there  is  a  far  greater  disparity  in  the 
industrial  output.  Owing  to  the  use  of  more 
powerful  and  more  perfect  machinery  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  absence  of  restric- 
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tion  of  output  on  the  part  of  the  American 
workers,  production  per  worker  is  approxi- 
mately three  times  as  great  in  the  United 
States  as  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Thus, 
with  twice  as  many  white  inhabitants,  the 
United  States  produces  about  six  times  as 
large  a  quantity  of  goods.  Compared  with 
the  United  States,  the  Fortnightly  reviewer 
intimates  that  Great  Britain  may  in  time  be- 
come another  Belgium,  because  of  its  narrow 
area  and  limited  resources.  But  he  takes 
refuge  in  the  fact  that  the  British  Empire 
is  more  than  four  times  as  large  as  the  United 


States,  while  its  natural  resources  are  proba- 
bly as  great  as  those  of  the  Republic. 


By  following  a  wise  policy  of  development  the 
unlimited  latent  riches  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
the  Empire  may  be  turned  into  wealth  and  power. 
Statesmen  of  vision  may  establish  the  world-wide 
paramountcy  of  the  British  Empire.  A  policy 
of  drift  will  make  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire 
dependencies  of  the  United  States.  Political  mud- 
dling and  the  wrong-headedness  of  the  labor 
leaders  may  establish  the  world-wide  supremacy 
of  the  American  Republic  and  reduce  Great 
Britain  to  the  condition  of  an  American  protec- 
torate. 


A  "CANDID  APPRECIATION"  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  BY  MR.  PUNCH 


THE  epilogue  of 
the  159th  vol- 
ume of  London 
Punch  takes  the 
form  of  an  inter- 
v  i  e  w  which  Mr. 
Punch  supposes  him- 
self to  give  to  an 
American  reporter  as 
the  liner  on  which 
he  is  approaching 
New  York  goes  up 
the  bay.  He  answers 
the  question,  "What 
do  you  think  of  the 
American  nation?" 
by  saying : 


MR.   PUNCH 


"Well,  I  think  a  good  deal  about  it,  and  it 
nearly  always  makes  me  smile. .  Of  course,  you 
won't  understand  why.  It  nearly  always  makes 
me  smile  because  we  don't  see  fun  in  the  same 
things.  You  don't  appreciate  our  humor,  and 
therefore  you  say  that  we  haven't  any,  and  if 
we  don't  appreciate  your  humor  that  proves  again 
that  we  haven't  any.  So  you  will  never  under- 
stand why  it  makes  me  smile,  sometimes  gently 
and  sometimes  rather  bitterly,  to  think  about  your 
nation,  but  I'll  tell  you  just  the  same. 

"In  the  first  place,  what  you  call  America  is 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  American  Continent, 
not  even  as  large  as  British  North  America,  and 
in  the  second  place  what  you  call  your  nation — 
well,  some  rude  person  once  said  of  it  that  it  is 
not  really  a  nation  at  all,  but  just  a  picnic.  I 
won't  go  so  far  as  that,  but  I  hardly  suppose 
you  will  be  much  better  pleased  if  I  call  it  a 
league  of  nations.  That  is  a  phrase  that  you 
know,  because  your  President,   Wilson,   loves  it." 

It  seems  to  Mr.  Punch  that  the  American 
attitude  on  Ireland  is  nothing  short  of  pa- 
thetic.    He  declares  that  our  memory  must 


be  poor,  since  our  own  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  insists  that  nobody  from  outside  shall 
interfere  with  American  affairs,  escapes  us 
completely  whenever  we  want  to  interfere 
with  other  peoples.  He  thinks  that  we  must 
forget  at  times  our  own  Civil  War,  and  in 
his  opinion  the  best  answer  to  our  sympathy 
with  the  "preposterous  claims"  of  the  Irish 
Republic  is  to  be  found  in  those  four  years  in 
which  we  fought  so  bloodily  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  our  own  Union. 

Mr.  Punch  really  does  not  wish  us  to  be- 
come the  laughing  stock  of  Europe,  as  he 
thinks  we  are  in  danger  of  being,  -and  he 
feels  almost  tempted  to  go  into  the  "melting 
pot"  himself  and,  as  an  American  citizen, 
show  us  just  how  our  mistakes  are  to  be 
righted.  But  unfortunately  he  is  too  busy 
elsewhere  putting  his  own  country  right. 
With  all  our  faults,  however,  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Punch  loves  us  still.  He  concludes  by 
hoping  that 

"in  my  desire  to  be  gen;al  I  have  not  been  too 
flattering.  No  true  friend  ever  flatters,  and  in 
my  heart,  which  has  some  of  our  common  blood 
in  it,  notoriously  thicker  than  water,  I  cannot  help 
loving  your  country,  and  would  love  it  better 
still  if  only  it  gave  me  a  better  chance.  Indeed, 
I  belong  at  home  to  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  Anglo-American  friendship.  More  than  that 
[and  here  the  sage  was  seen  to  probe  into  a 
voluminous  and  bulging  breast  pocket]  I  have 
brought  with  me  a  token  of  affection  designed  to 
stimulate    mutual    cordiality." 

"Not  a  flask  of  whisky,"  exclaimed  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  democratic  elevator,  suddenly 
moved   to    animation. 

"No,  not  that,  not  that,  my  child,"  said  Mr. 
Punch,  "but  something  far,  far  better  for  you, 
something  that  gives  you,  among  other  less  seri- 
ous matters,  a  record  of  the  way  in  which  we 
in    England,    with    private    troubles    of    our    own 
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no  easier  than  yours  to  bear  and  exhausted  with 
twice  as  many  years  of  sacrifice  in  the  war  of 
liberty,  whose  colossal  effigy  I  have  just  had  the 
pleasure  to  remark,  still  try  to  play  an  honorable 
part   in   that   society   of   nations    from   which   you 


have  apparently  resolved  for  your  better  ease  and 
comfort  to  cut  yourselves  off.  Be  good  enough 
to  accept,  in  the  spirit  of  benevolence  in  which 
I  offer  it,  this  copy  of  my  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
ninth  volume." 


HOSTILE  COMMENT  ON  AMERICAN 

FINANCE 


THE  article  in  the  Mercure  de  France, 
lor  December  15,  by  M.  Ferri-Pisani, 
should  be  read,  pondered,  and  frankly 
answered  by  the  ablest  financial  specialist 
in  America.  It  is  calculated  to  excite  every 
bitter  feeling,  not  alone  against  our  financial 
policy,  but  against  our  Government,  and  even 
the  American  people  itself.  This  is  shown 
rather  amusingly  by  a  scornful  repetition, 
even  in  the  statistical  tables,  of  the  adjective 
"Yankee,"  evidently  supposed  by  the  writer 
to  be  quite  as  opprobrious  as  "dago,"  "chink," 
etc. 

While  written  apparently  quite  without 
thought  that  any  competent  American  would 
read  it,  much  less  essay  a  reply  in  either 
language,  it  shows  unusual  acquaintance 
with  our  country,  the  people '9  ways  of  utter- 
ance, and  particularly  with  the  spirit  and 
possibly  only  half-conscious  purpose  of  re- 
cent legislation  and  action.  Its  natural  re- 
sult would  be  to  arouse  efforts  on  at  least 
three  continents  to  thwart  our  selfish  pur- 
poses, and  involve  us  in  the  general  financial 
ruin  that  seems  impending  over  nearly  all 
the  nations  who  can  fairly  be  called  civilized. 

A  vivid  sketch  is  first  offered  of  the  noisy 
fashion  in  which  capital  and  labor,  city  man 
and  farmer,  employer  and  employee,  insist 
on  laying,  each  on  the  other,  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  high  cost  of  living  in  the 
United  States,  although  the  real  chief  cause 
here,  as  elsewhere,  is  seen  to  be  the  impov- 
erishment of  mankind  by  the  war.  The 
writer  estimates  the  total  real  wealth  of  the 
belligerents  in  1914  as  six  hundred  billions, 
and  counts  the  wastage  of  the  four  years' 
war  as  nearly  two-thirds  as  much — a  ter- 
rible mortgage  on  the  efforts  of  generations 
yet  unborn.  Inventing,  probably,  for  his 
purpose,  an  aggrieved  gold-hunter  who  com- 
plains that  his  nuggets  are  worth,  in  any  or 
all  the  necessities  of  his  simple  life,  hardly 
a  third  of  what  they  would  purchase  five  or 
six  years  ago,  the  writer  argues  that  gold, 
alone  of  all  commodities,  and  the  one  most 
loudly  demanded  to-day  in  every  country  but 
ours,  ha9  depreciated  in  value  to  such  a  de- 


gree that  the  quest  for  it  is  already  largely 
abandoned  and  the  much-needed  annual  sup- 
ply threatens   to  cease   almost  completely. 

The  Mining  Congress  of  1920  asked  for 
a  bounty  of  $10  per  ounce  (50  per  cent,  ad 
valorem)  on  all  gold  mined  in  United  States 
territory.  The  Bankers'  Association  retorted 
that  our  gold  dollar  carrying  our  paper 
money  with  it,  had  become  the  world's 
standard  of  value,  and  that  such  a  premium 
would  at  once  lower  the  exchange  value  of 
the  dollar  a  third,  or  at  least  a  fourth.  It  is 
a  coincidence,  if  no  more,  that  the  writer's 
table  assigns  to  the  pound  sterling  an  ex- 
change value  in  dollars  almost  exactly  one- 
third  less  than  the  comparative  intrinsic 
value  of  the  two  coins.  As  to  the  truth 
of  the  general  charge,  no  layman  can  pass 
intelligent  judgment. 

The  essential  fact  seems  to  be  that 
throughout  these  years  of  increasing  world- 
wide poverty  and  suffering,  we  have  been 
the  one  great  creditor  nation,  raising 
our  share  of  the  world's  gold,  which  is 
shipped  from  land  to  land  to  pay  trade- 
balances,  to  much  more  than  that  of  all 
the  other  belligerents  together,  in  January, 
1918.  It  is  joyously  added  that  the  trade- 
balances  against-  us  since  then  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  South  America,  have  drawn  cff  one  full 
billion  of  the  three  we  then  held,  though 
Europe  is  represented  as  still  lying  helpless 
at  our  mercy,  and  as  being  progressively  im- 
poverished by  our  greed,  or  at  least  our 
cheerful  readiness  to  exact  the  uttermost 
farthing  in  a  destructive  rate  of  exchange, 
such  as  a  value  of  6^4  cents,  instead  of  the 
normal  18,  now  assigned  to  the  franc  of  our 
most  grateful  and  affectionate  ally. 

An  acute  and  very  prominent  grievance 
is  the  immense  additions  constantly  made  to 
our  already  swollen  currency,  by  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  since  the  bank- 
notes issued  by  it,  for  instance  on  cotton,  at 
harvesting  time,  in  transit,  at  the  factory, 
and  again  in  the  form  of  cloth,  all  remain  in 
permanent  circulation,  though  the  conditions 
that  called  them  forth  pass  by  in  swift  sue- 
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cessions.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  it  is  as- 
serted that  instead  of  representing  real  as- 
sets, these  notes  are  actually  based  merely 
on  debts.  Here  a  cynical  and  bitter  parallel 
is  drawn  with  the  Bolshevist  issue  of  "Cer- 
tificates of  Labor,"  which  have  finally 
dragged  all  the  paper  money  of  the  nation, 
with  themselves,  down  to  an  absolute  zero 
value. 

Against  the  previous  frantic  efforts  to  de- 
stroy Russian  capital,  as  well  as  Russian  in- 
telligence, altogether,  the  writer  sets  our 
squandering  of  much-needed  gold  on  worth- 
less jewelry,  watches,  and  similar  unfruitful 
and  unbeautiful  objects.  Our  exports  are 
vigorously  characterized  as  "dyes  that  run  at 
the  first  washing,  shoes  of  untanned  leather, 
razors  that  will  not  shave,  medicines  that 
poison,  socks  that  vanish  in  the  first  day's 
wear,  suits  of  clothes  that  are  shapeless,  and 
deadly  preserved  foods:  in  general,  exports 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Trash!" 

The  very  extravagance  of  some  among 
these  charges  shows  but  the  more  clearly 
the  ill  will  which  the  writer  feels  and  evi- 
dently counts  upon  also  in  his  average 
reader.  A  "trade-war"  is  not  altogether  un- 
aptly so  named,  for  such  retaliation  quickly 
creates  a  state  of  mind  in  which  each  coun- 


try concerned  accepts  the  certainty  of  heavy 
loss  in  its  fixed  desire  to  inflict  greater  on 
"the  enemy."  That  any  further  loss  of 
wealth  must  to-day  mean,  in  any  country, 
still  greater  misery  and  countless  deaths 
makes  the  parallel  all  too  perfect. 

In  the  closing  pages  it  is  argued  that  our 
apparent  great  increase  in  wealth  is  almost 
wholly  due  to  the  lessened  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar,  and  also  that  our  policies, 
logically  carried  out,  may  land  us  in  much 
the  same  quagmire  as  Russia  is  blindly 
floundering  in  to-day. 

One  valuable,  and  doubtless  trustworthy 
feature  of  this  very  important  paper  is  the 
statistical  tables,  showing,  e.  g.,  the  gold 
reserves,  the  exchange  values,  the  lessening 
amounts  of  gold  actually  mined  in  recent 
years,  and  the  enormous  increase  of  our  own 
paper  money — to  which  last  our  unrivalled 
use  of  checks,  treasury-notes,  pledging  of 
Liberty  Bonds,  etc.,  are  cynically  added. 
Still  other  tables  display  our  total  debits 
and  credits  and  the  market-values,  all  but 
one  seriously  below  par,  of  our  chief  indus- 
trial securities.  A  great  financial  storm  on 
this  continent  is  clearly  foreseen,  but  there 
are  no  indications  of  undue  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  prophets. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  KOREA 


IN  the  Asiatic  Review  for  January,  Mr. 
F.  A.  McKenzie,  who  was  the  London 
Daily  Mail's  war  correspondent  in  the  Far 
East,  writes  on  the  subject  of  Korea's  claims. 
Mr.  McKenzie  has  been  powerfully  im- 
pressed by  the  extraordinary  and  dramatic 
developments  in  Korea  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  revival  of  nationality  in  a  people 
whose  patriotism  was  thought  to  be  dead,  the 
growing  unrest,  and  the  ever-increasing  im- 
portance of  the  peninsula  in  settling  the 
future  of  Eastern  Asia.  Mr.  McKenzie  is 
the  author  of  the  book  on  "Korea's  Fight  for 
Freedom,"  which  was  published  last  year. 

While  Mr.  McKenzie  maintains  that  no 
reasonable  Japanese  fully  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  what  has  happened  in  Korea  will 
deny  that  his  country  has  been  unfortunate 
and  ill-advised  in  many  of  its  actions  there, 
he  asserts  at  the  same  time  that  the  Korean 
people  themselves  were  at  the  start  largely  to 
blame  for  their  own  troubles,  and  that  the 
corruption  of  their  court,  the  ineptitude  of 
their  government,  the  apathy  and  passiveness 


of  their  people  generally,  made  them  an  easy 
prey.  Japan's  territorial  position  unquestion- 
ably gives  her  special  claims  for  consideration 
in  solving  this  Korean  problem. 

Undoubtedly  the  present  condition  of  un- 
rest in  Korea  threatens  danger  to  the  world 
at  large  in  the  possibilities  which  it  offers  to 
the  Bolshevists  in  their  aggressive  Far  East- 
ern campaign.  By  tradition  and  instinct  the 
leaders  of  the  Korean  independence  move- 
ment are  strongly  opposed  to  Bolshevism. 
These  leaders  are  both  Christian  and  non- 
Christian,  but  are  mostly  of  a  scholarly,  some- 
what conservative,  type.  They  are  men  of 
good  family,  and  represent  property  rights. 
Suppose,  however,  that  this  independence 
movement  should  fart*  to  win  success  on  its 
present  lines.  In  that  event  there  is  danger 
that  other  men  will  make  an  alliance  with 
the  Russian  Soviets. 

At  the  time  when  this  article  is  being  written 
the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Soviet  in  Moscow 
regards  Japan  as  its  enemy.  It  can  maintain,  if 
it   wishes,    a    long,    harassing,    exhausting   war    in 
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the  land  a  great  highway 
through  which  troops  and 
munitions  can  be  thrown 
into  central  Asia.  A  rail- 
way and  a  fine  system  of 
roads  and  harbors  have  been 
built  and  developed  with 
that  central  aim  in  view. 

Now,  if  Japanese  statesman- 
ship still  hugs  this  ambition, 
it  will  be  idle  to  expect  any 
great  concessions  for  Korea. 
If  Japan,  as  many  claim,  is 
still  resolved  to  dominate 
China,  to  rule  her  people  as 
we  in  the  past  ruled  India, 
and  to  secure  a  virtual  mo- 
nopoly of  most  of  her  natural 
resources,  then  she  cannot  af- 
ford to  abandon  any  fragment 
of  Korean  power.  She  must, 
Eastern  Siberia  which  may  prove  a  real  bleeding  until  the  conquest  of  China  is  complete,  remain 
to  death  of  Japan.  The  greater  the  Japanese  in  absolute  dominating  military  possession  of  the 
victories    on    the    field — no    one    who    knows    the       land. 

Japanese    armies    as    I    do   doubts    that  they   will  If,  on  the  other  hand,  more  enlightened  views 

be  considerable — the  greater  the  final  dangers  are  prevailing  in  Japan,  if  her  statesmen  are  com- 
for  Japan.  The  further  Japan  was  lured  into  ing  to  see  that  they  will  secure  greater  glory  for 
Central  Asia,  the  harder  it  would  be  to  main-  their  empire  and  greater  safety  for  the  world 
tain  her  hold.  Under  such  a  contingency  it  would  by  friendly  cooperation  with  an  independent 
add  greatly  to  the  risks  Japan  was  running  to  China,  then  there  is  hope, 
have   at  the   base  of  her  line  of  communications 

a    country    of    seventeen    million    people    hating  Jn  Mr.  McKenzie's  view  the  one  remedy 

Japan    with    a    virulent   hatred    and    looking   for       for  Korean  unrest  which  Japan  can  success- 
opportunity  to  damage  her.     It  is  to  Japan  s  in-       ,   11  ,  ,  . 
terests  to  avoid  this.     The  attempt  to  crush  Korea       tul[y  aPPlv  ls  tms  : 
by  military   force  has  failed   to   do   anything  but 

produce    greater    unrest.     The    attempt    at    semi-  Let  JaPan  leave  the  Korean   people  to  conduct 

conciliation  has  been  an  equal  failure.  For  their  own  internal  affairs.  She  might  reasonably, 
Japan  completely  to  reverse  her  settled  plan,  to  from  her  Point  of  vlew>  demand  securities  against 
transform  her  annexation  into  a  protectorate  and  the  alienation  of  Korean  land  to  any  foreign 
to  restore  real  self-government  to  the  Korean  peo-  power  or  the  establishment  of  authority  by  any 
pie,  would  do  more  to  allay  the  uneasiness  of  the  foreign  power  in  Korea.  Let  her  call  a  real 
West  about  recent  developments  in  the  Far  East,  assembly  of  the  Korean  people,  and  give  a  defi- 
to  regain  the  waning  confidence  of  the  white  mte  tlme  during  which  the  process  of  restoring 
races,  and  to  restore  peace  to  Asia  than  any  other  national  government  would  be  completed.  Let 
step>  her  do  the  thing  generously,  taking  a  fair  return 

for  what  she  has  spent,  protecting  fairly  the  in- 

.  terest  of  her  nationals  settled  in  Korea,   and  ob- 

In   the  problem   of   the   relations   of  Japan       taining  a  pledge  against  special  tariff  disabilities. 

and  Korea  Mr.  McKenzie  sees  two  dominat-         In  other  words,  let  Japan  do  for  Korea  what 

ing  factors:  (1)  the  imperial  ambitions  of  the      America  has  done  for  Cuba,  and  what  England 

t  1  j    /o\    *.u  •  -is  preparing  to  do  for  Egypt.     Let  her  secure  the 

apanese  people  and   (Z)   the  excessive  paci-  *    t  zL  ^         <.  •    ^u 

r  1       Kr  -i-y  •  r***-         support  of  the  younger  progressive  element  in  the 

nsm   of   the   Koreans.      *or  centuries  Japan      ]and.    By  such  a  course  she  would  do  more  to 

has  seen  China  as  her  great  prize,  but  the      wipe   out  the  hateful   memories  of  the  past  six 

conquest  of  China  was  only  possible  through      years  than  in   any  other  way.     She  would  have 

the  rerritorv  nf  Korea  and  Tanan  rnnlrl  not  not  a  dePendency  whose  people  regard  her  with 
trie  territory  or  j^orea,  and  Japan  could  not      hatred>   but   a   neighbor   proud   t0   be   associated 

dominate  China  until  she  had  first  dominated  with  her.  Her  men  of  affairs  would  of  necessity 
the  Korean  people.  Thus  in  the  great  inva-  play  a  great  part  in  Korean  life  because  the  Ko- 
sion    at    the    close   of    tjie    sixteenth   century      rean   Government  itself  would,   during  the  next 

Korea  was  to  be  the  way  through  which  the  e™™*™  V'^'i  3Tal  ?  -their  T*  CXpe" 

T                           .                     J               1            t»  1  •  rienced   ally  for   help,   for   advisers    and    tor   co- 

J  apanese   armies  were   to   march   to   Peking.  operation   in   their   development.     Japan   by   such 

The  Chino-Japanese  war  of  1894  was  begun  an  action  would  lose  nothing  except   a  nominal 

by  a  quarrel  over  Korea,  planned  by  Japanese  sovereignty  over  a  revolting  people;   she  would 

statesmen    for   that    purpose.      There    is   no  ^rn  krebfs  in/°   ?llies   anJ  ProTe  *  the  ™rJd 

j      ,       ,  .         T       ^     ^  .  .         ,  the    baseless    fabric    on    which    the    fears    of    the 

doubt  that  since  Japan  took  over  virtual  con-  West  concerning  her  imperial  ambitions  had  been 

trol  of  Korea  in  1904  she  has  aimed  to  make  founded. 
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PLAZA  DE  CONGRESSO  AND  THE  CAPITOL  BUILDING,   BUENOS  AIRES 


THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  METROPOLIS 


THE.  well-known  American  traveler, 
Harry  A.  Franck,  contributes  to  the 
Century  an  entertaining  account  of  life  in 
Buenos  Aires,  "the  greatest  city  south  of  the 
United  States."  He  confesses  to  his  own  sur- 
prise on  finding  the  Argentine  capital  of  to- 
day "the  largest  Spanish-speaking  city  on  the 
globe,  second  only  to  Paris  among  the  Latin 
cities  of  the  world,  equal  to  Philadelphia  in 
population,  resembling  Chicago  in  extent  as 
well  as  in  situation,  rivalling  New  York  in 
many  of  its  metropolitan  features,  and  out- 
doing every  city  of  our  land  in  some  of  its 
civic  improvements."  It  has  "miles  upon 
miles  of  modern  wharves,  surrounding  artifi- 
cial basins,  capable  of  accommodating  the 
largest  ships  in  existence,  backed  by  ware- 
houses that  measure  their  capacity  in  millions 
of  tons." 

A  city  ordinance  forbids  the  height  of  a 
building  to  exceed  one  and  one-third  the  width 
of  the  street  it  faces.  The  city  also  rewards 
those  who  most  successfully  carry  out  the  ac- 
cepted conception  of  civic  improvement. 
Every  year  the  building  judged  to  be  the 
greatest  addition  to  the  city's  beauty  receives 
a  bronze  facade-plate,  and  is  relieved  for  the 
first  ten  years  from  the  burden  of  taxes. 
Transportation  is  supplied  by  surface  tram 
cars  and  a  subway. 

Concerning  the  human  element  in  the  city's 
growth,  Mr.  Franck  says: 

The  newcomer  will  look  in  vain  for  any  cos- 
tume he  could  not  find  on  the  streets  of  Paris  or 


Rome;  the  wild  gauchos.  from  the  *  pampa,  the 
beggars  on  horseback,  the  picturesque  Carmelite 
monks  and  nuns  that  troop  through  the  pages  of 
"Amalia"  and  kindred  stories  of  the  past  century 
are  as  scarce  as  feather-decked  Indians  along 
Broadway.  No  city  of  our  own  land  is  more 
completely  "citified"  than  the  Argentine  capital. 
Though  there  has  been  far  less  European  immi- 
gration to  the  Argentine  Republic  than  to  the 
United  States,  as  yet — a  mere  five  million  who 
came  to  stay  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  great 
war — a  disproportionate  number  of  these  have 
remained  in  Buenos  Aires.  Fully  half  the  pop- 
lation  of  the  city  is  foreign  born;  it  is  an  even 
bet  on  any  man  of  this  half  that  he  came  from 
Italy.  The  long-drawn  vowels  and  doubled  con- 
sonants of  Italian  speech  are  certain  to  be  heard 
in  every  block,  though  more  often  as  a  foreign 
accent  in  the  local  tongue  than  in  the  native 
dialect  of  the  speaker;  for  the  Italian  fits  far 
more  snugly  into  his  environment  in  the  Argen- 
tine than  in  the  United  States.  He  finds  a  lan- 
guage nearly  enough  like  his  own  to  be  learned 
in  a  few  weeks ;  there  is  a  Latin  atmosphere  about 
the  southern  republic,  and  particularly  its  capi- 
tal, which  makes  him  feel  so  much  at  home  that 
he  is  less  inclined  to  segregate  than  in  the  colder 
Anglo-Saxon  North.  But  as  it  is  summer  and 
grape-picking  time  in  the  bootleg  peninsula  when 
it  is  winter  on  the  pampas,  large  numbers  of 
Italians  flit  back  and  forth  like  migratory  birds 
from  one  harvest  to  the  other,  or  to  spend  the 
money  earned  where  it  is  plentiful  in  the  place 
where   it  will   buy  the  most. 

After  the  Spaniard  there  are  French,  English, 
and  German  residents,  decreasing  in  proportion 
in  the  order  named,  and  there  are  Americans 
enough  to  form  a  champion  baseball  team  and 
fling  their  challenges  as  far  away  as  Montevideo. 

Hebrew    citizens    support    several     syna- 
gogues and  a  company  of  Yiddish  players. 
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ENGLAND  AND  EGYPT 


THE  character  and  implications  of  the 
Milner  proposals  for  the  future  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  are  examined  by  the  Hon. 
W.  Ormsby  Gore,  M.  P.,  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (December).  A  brief  summary  of 
the  report  was  published  in  the  Times  of 
August  24  last,  and  the  full  document  ap- 
peared in  the  same  paper  on  November  10. 
The  one  definite  step  that  has  been  taken  is 
the  opening  of  negotiations  with  all  the 
powers  enjoying  rights  in  Egypt  under  the 
capitulations  for  the  transfer  of  their  rights 
to  Great  Britain. 

After  a  brief  glance  at  the  past  and  present 
history  of  Egypt,  Mr.  Gore  deals  with  the 
Nationalist  reservations,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  Sudan: 

The  Sudan  to-day  is  a  territory  of  nearly 
1,000,000  square  miles  in  extent  with  a  scattered 
population  of  4,000,000  governed  by  about  110 
British  officers  and  officials  (excluding  technical 
staff)  distributed  over  fourteen  provinces.  The 
northern  paft  of  the  Sudan  is  inhabited  by  Arab 
tribes  generally  nomad,  and  the  southern  by 
Negroid  Central  African  tribes.  The  military 
garrison  consists  of  about  15,000  men,  of  whom 
the  bulk  are  black,  Arab,  and  Egyptian  units 
with  a  small  British  force  consisting  of  one  bat- 
talion of  infantry  and  a  detachment  of  artillery. 
The  Sudanese,  whether  Arab  or  Negro,  are  ra- 
cially distinct  from  the  Egyptians,  and  there  is 
probably  no  part  of  King  George's  dominions 
where  the  population  are  more  loyal  and  con- 
tented with  British  rule. 

Of  this  we  can  be  fairly  confident — that  the 
Egyptians  would  not  succeed  in  governing  the 
Sudan  if  the  British  withdrew,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  would  long  be  able  to  prevent  the 
nomad  Arabs  of  the  northern  Sudan  from  in- 
vading the  southern  provinces  of  Egypt.  If  as  a 
result  of  the  Milner  proposals  the  Egyptian  gar- 
rison is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Sudan  it 
would  be  both  advisable  and  wise  if  the  present 
dual  sovereignty  were  abolished  in  the  Sudan 
and  the  Sudan  finally  proclaimed  a  British  colony 
— security  being  given  to  Egypt  in  the  treaty  re- 
garding the  water  necessary  for  Egypt's  mainte- 
nance and  further  development.  It  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  power  of  Egypt  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  irrigation  in  the  Sudan,  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  years  to  come 
the  further  provision  of  water  for  both  the  Sudan 
and  Egypt  lies  in  works  that  will  have  to  be 
undertaken  not  in  Egypt,  or  even  Sudan,  but  in 
Uganda. 

Another  factor  is  the  Suez  Canal,  of  which 
the  control  and  maintenance  depends  upon 
the  small  "Sweet  Water"  Canal  that  runs 
alongside  the  Ship  Canal.  Unless  British 
troops  are  in  a  position  to  maintain  this  fresh 
water  supply,  they  will  not  be  able  to  control 


the  ship  canal ;  and  the  Sweet  Water  Canal 
takes  off  from  the  Nile  about  forty  miles  be- 
low Cairo. 

Something  must  be  said,  too,  regarding  com- 
merce and  industry  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  are 
good  agriculturists  and  good  stone-masons,  but 
so  far,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  have  not 
proved  themselves  capable  of  either  industrial 
skill  or  modern  commercial  enterprise.  The  in- 
ternal commerce  of  Egypt  is  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  Greeks,  Italians,  French,  Jews  and  Syrians. 
The  few  industries  of  the  country,  such  as  ciga- 
rette-making, cotton  ginning,  and  sugar-manu- 
facturing, are  the  result  of  foreign  enterprise, 
foreign   capital,    and   foreign   management. 

The  bulk  of  the  Egyptians  are  illiterate 
and  so  easily  oppressed.  This  should  be  borne 
in  mind  in  settling  the  future  conditions  of 
the  Government. 

The  existing  legislative  assembly,  based  as  it 
is  upon  indirect  election,  really  gives  no  guaran- 
tee of  protection  to  the  fellaheen  against  the 
wealthy  and  educated  classes,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  any  new  constitution  for  Egypt, 
real  political  power  will  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  agricultural  majority,  and  that  they  should 
be  assured  a  position  and  a  say  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  which  will  enable  them  to  pro- 
tect their   interests. 

Next,  as  to  the  capitulations.  Treaties 
will  be  required  between  Great  Britain  and 
all  the  powers  enjoying  rights  under  the  pres- 
ent management,  providing  for  the  transfer 
of  such  right  to  Great  Britain. 

The  proposals  of  the  Mission  do  not  contain 
any  provision  whereby  Egypt  is  to  become  a  party 
to  such  treaties  with  the  capitulary  powers,  and 
it  would  seem  on  the  face  of  it  that  this  was 
a  serious  omission  if  procedure  by  treaty  is  to 
be  the  governing  consideration  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  future  status  of  Egypt  in  the  world. 
Procedure  by  treaty,  involving  the  recognition 
of  Egypt  as  a  constitutional  monarchy  with  repre- 
sentative institutions,  cuts  at  the  root  of  the  "pro- 
tectorate" which  has  been  recognized  by  the  pow- 
ers signatory  to  the  Treaties  of  Versailles  and 
Sevres,    and   of  the   United   States  of  America. 

What  will  become  of  the  British  right  to 
select  the  ruler  in  whose  name  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  has  been  carried  on  ?  If 
this  disappears,  the  protectorate  automati- 
cally goes,  too,  since,  with  Egypt  as  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  the  succession  to  the  ruler- 
ship  would  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the 
constitution,  whatever,  that  may  be.  In  point 
of  fact  Egypt  has  hitherto  been  neither  a 
dominion  nor  a  dependency. 
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SMUTS,  THE  STATESMAN 


©  Harris  &  Ewing 

PREMIER   JAN    C.    SMUTS,   OF   THE    UNION    OF 
SOUTH    AFRICA 

DURING  the  war  and  the  ensuing  peace 
negotiations  the  world  became  familiar 
with  the  figure  of  General  J.  C.  Smuts,  of 
South  Africa,  in  the  character  of  world  states- 
man. His  early  and  sustained  interest  in  the 
League  of  Nations  idea,  the  part  that  he  took 
in  the  Paris  negotiations  and  his  signing  of 
the  treaty  under  protest,  because  he  believed 
it  was  uneconomic,  made  him  a  marked  man 
in  the  restricted  group  of  real  leaders  who 
emerged  from  the  war.  Americans  who  met 
General  Smuts  during  the  years  1918-1919 
were  impressed  by  the  range  of  his  informa- 
tion, the  grasp  that  he  seemed  to  have  on 
current  world  problems. 

The  American  correspondent,  Isaac  F. 
Marcosson,  recently  visited  General  Smuts 
and  his  home  in  South  Africa,  and  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  (Philadelphia)  for 
January  8th  he  describes  the  local  environ- 
ment and  outlines  some  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  Smuts  has  to  contend  in  his  official 
career.  He  is  now  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  the  political  heir,  as 
it  were,  of  General  Louis  Botha.  In  the  gen- 
eral election,  held  early  in  1920,  the  South 
African  party,  of  which  Smuts  is  the  leader, 


was  defeated  by  the  Nationalists,  who  re- 
turned a  majority  of  four  in  Parliament. 
This  left  Smuts  to  carry  on  his  government 
with  a  minority.  At  the  same  time  the  Labor 
Party  increased  its  representation,  while  the 
Unionists  (English-speaking)  sustained  severe 
losses.  Yet  Smuts  managed  to  retain  power 
during  the  five  months'  session  of  Parliament, 
avoiding  a  sharp  division.  Mr.  Marcosson 
points  out  that  Smuts'  skill  as  a  diplomat  con- 
tributed largely  to  his  success  in  dealing  with 
Parliament. 

Mr.  Marcosson  observes  that  no  one  can 
have  contact  with  Smuts  without  feeling  at 
once  his  intense  admiration  for  America.  One 
of  his  great  ambitions  is  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  His  chief  interest  is  in  the  direction 
of  scientific  farming,  as  realized  in  our  great 
West. 

I  was  amazed  at  his  knowledge  of  American 
literature.  He  knows  Hamilton  backward,  has 
read  diligently  about  the  life  and  times  of  Wash- 
ington, and  is  familiar  with  Irving,  Poe,  Haw- 
thorne, and  Emerson.  One  reason  why  he  ad- 
mires the  first  American  President  is  because  he 
was  a  farmer.  Smuts  knows  as  much  about  rota- 
tion of  crops  and  successful  chicken  raising  as  he 
does  about  law  and  politics.  He  said:  "I  am  an 
80  per  cent,  farmer  and  a  Boer,  and  most  people 
think   a  Boer  is  a  barbarian." 

Smuts  is  more  many-sided  than  any  other  con- 
temporary Prime  Minister,  and,  for  that  matter, 
those  who  have  gone  into  retirement — that  is, 
men  like  Asquith  in  England  and  Clemenceau  in 
France.  Among  world  statesmen  the  only  mind 
comparable  with  his  is  that  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
They  share  in  common  a  high  intellectuality.  But 
Wilson  in  his  prime  lacked  the  horse  sense  and 
the  accurate  knowledge  of  men  and  practical 
affairs  which   are   among  the  chief  Smuts   assets. 

.  Mr.  Marcosson  characterizes  Smuts  as  one 
of  the  best  read  men  he  has  ever  met.  His 
range  includes  Joseph  Conrad,  Kant,  Booker 
Washington  and  Tolstoy.  He  astonished 
Mr.  Marcosson  by  referring  to  possum  pie, 
which  he  said  he  had  read  about  in  Joel 
Chandler  Harris'  books.  "Then  he  proceeded 
to  tell  me  what  a  great  institution  Bre'r 
Rabbit  was."  When  Mr.  Marcosson  quoted 
two  lines  of  German  poetry  that  he  consid- 
ered beautiful,  remarking  that  he  thought 
Heine  was  the  author,  Smuts  corrected  him 
by  proving  that  they  were  written  by  Schiller. 
Of  the  Smuts  personal  appearance  Mr. 
Marcosson  says: 

His  forehead  is  lofty,  his  nose  arched,  his 
mouth  large.  You  know  that  his  blond  beard 
veils  a  strong  jaw.     The  eyes  are  reminiscent  of 
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those  marvelous  orbs  of  Marshal  Foch,  only  they 
are  blue,  haunting,  and  at  times  inexorable.  Yet 
they  can  light  up  with  humor  and  glow  with 
friendliness. 

Smuts  is  essentially  an  out-of-doors  person,  and 
his  body  is  wiry  and  rangy.  He  has  the  stride 
of  a  man  seasoned  to  the  long  march  and  who  is 
equally  at  home  in  the  saddle.     He   speaks  with 


vigor  and  at  times  not  without  emotion.  The 
Boer  is  not  a  particularly  demonstrative  person, 
and  Smuts  has  some  of  the  racial  reserve.  His 
personality  betokens  potential  strength,  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  unplumbed  reserve  that  keeps  people 
guessing.  This  applies  to  his  mental  as  well  as 
his  physical  capacity.  Frankly  cordial,  he  resents 
familiarity. 


ILLITERACY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


THE  partial  inventory  of  our  population 
incident  to  the  Draft  revealed  nothing 
more  startling  than  the  fact  that  illiteracy, 
far  from  being  a  rare  exception  in  this  coun- 
try, is  exceedingly  and  alarmingly  prevalent 
among  us.  The  details  of  this  situation  are 
probably  not  even  yet  familiar  to  the  public. 
We  therefore  welcome  a  convenient  synopsis 
of  the  subject,  published  in  the  Scientific 
American  by  Dr.  Winthrop  Talbot,  author 
of  several  federal  bulletins  on  the  same  theme. 
The  article  does  not  deal  especially  with  the 
statistics  of  the  Draft,  but  Dr.  Talbot  says 
in  regard  thereto: 

Heretofore  we  have  prided  ourselves  upon  our 
literacy.  We  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  every 
American  could  read  and  write.  But  the  result 
of  the  Draft  showed  us  that  nearly  a  third  of 
the  picked  manhood  of  the  nation  were  unschooled 
to  the  point  where  they  could  not  be  accepted  as 
soldiers  because  they  could  not  understand  mili- 
tary instructions  of  the  most  elementary  sort. 
Scores  of  thousands  could  not  distinguish  between 
right  hand  and  left  hand.  Those  who  could  not 
read  a  word  included  native-born  whites  and 
negroes   as  well   as  foreign-born. 

With  respect  to  the  population  in  general, 
it  is  stated  that  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
adult  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  techni- 
cally "illiterate,"  i.  e.,  unable  to  read  a  word 
in  any  language.  This  is,  however,  only  the 
beginning  of  the  story.  Thus,  of  the  mil- 
lion American  boys  who  reach  the  age  of 
eighteen  each  year, 

in  addition  to  the  one  hundred  thousand  technical 
illiterates,  two  hundred  thousand  more  have  not 
had  more  than  two  years  of  schooling  or  320 
days,  and  about  half  of  them  have  had  but  one 
year,  or  160  days  of  attendance  at  school.  These 
two  hundred  thousand  boys  are  practically  il- 
literate, for  they  have  left  school  so  young  that 
as  men  they  have  retained  but  little  of  their 
schooling.  More  than  half  of  the  million  barely 
reach  the  sixth  grade,  and  a  scant  hundred  thou- 
sand ever  get  as  far  as  high  school. 

Less  than  10  per  cent,  of  all  males  get  any  kind 
of  vocational  or  trade  training  at  school.  Fifty 
thousand  of  our  million  18-year-olds  do  not  speak 
any  English  at  all.  Among  the  million  youths 
physical  defects  are  general,  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  ignorance.  Two  hundred  thousand  of  the 
million  would  be   rejected   as   unfit  to   serve   the 


country  because  of  extreme  physical,  moral,  or 
mental  defects.  We  certainly  cannot  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  any  alarmingly  high  standards  or 
effective  results  in  our  schooling  of  youth  in 
America  thus  far. 

It  would  be  an  egregious  blunder  to  at- 
tribute our  bad  showing  in  the  matter  of 
illiteracy  to  the  presence  of  a  large  element 
of  ignorant  foreigners  in  our  midst.  In  1910 
there  were  five  and  a  half  million  adults  in 
the  United  States  who  could  not  read  a  word 
of  any  language,  and  only  a  million  and  a 
half  of  these  were  foreign-born.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  percentage  of  foreign- 
born  illiterates  has  increased. 

Now  in  1920  we  have  nearly  two  million  and 
a  half  illiterate  aliens  who  cannot  read  a  word 
even  in  their  own  languages.  For  example,  from 
1910  to  1914,  inclusive,  we  admitted  971,366  im- 
migrants from  southern  Italy  and  of  these  415,- 
806,  or  49  per  cent.,  could  not  sign  their  names 
or  read  even  the  simplest  Italian  words.  These 
are  technical  illiterates,  but  almost  all  Armenians, 
Turks,  Russians,  Bulgarians,  Ukrainians,  Croats, 
and  Yiddish-speaking  peoples  come  practically  il- 
literate to  America,  even  though  they  may  be  able 
to  read  and  write  in  their  own  languages,  because 
their  script  and  printed  letter  forms  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  ours. 

The  near-illiterate,  or  those  who  can  barely 
write  their  names  and  who  decipher  words  only 
with  difficulty,  are  nearly  four  times  as  numerous 
as  the  technically  illiterate.  If  now  we  take  into 
consideration  our  negro  population  and  unschooled 
native  whites,  it  is  easily  grasped  that  in  our 
total  population  we  are  all  seriously  handicapped 
by  the  intellectual  dependency  and  mental  pau- 
perism of  one-quarter  of  our  American  popula- 
tion. This  vast  number,  more  than  twenty-five 
millions,  is  cut  off  from  ability  to  share  properly 
in  our  national  life.  They  form  the  drag  on 
labor.  They  contribute  mainly  to  our  defective 
and  criminal  classes.  They  are  the  "examples" 
of  our  radical   agitators. 

Seventy  per  cent,  of  industrial  accidents  occur 
to  persons  who  require  the  services  of  an  in- 
terpreter in  presenting  their  claims.  In  most 
cases  those  who  are  injured  are  unable  to  read 
even  a  danger  sign.  A  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars a  day  is  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  illiterate  to  industry  in  the  United  States  for 
accidents  only,  due  in  large  measure  to  inability 
to  read  a  danger  sign  or  to  understand  ordinary 
safety  instructions,  and  because  of  lack  of  a  com- 
mon language. 
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FOREIGN-BORN  WORKINGMEN  LEARNING  ENGLISH  ON  THE  ROOF  OF  AN  AKRON  (O.)  FACTORY  BUILDING 

(An  antidote  for  the  irresponsible  preachings  of  apostles  of  discontent  and  violence  is  a  proper  understanding  of 
American  principles  and  institutions,  which  can  not  be  had  if  the  alien  worker  is  unable  to  learn  the  language  of 
the  country.     The  Inter-Racial  Council,  of  New  York,  has  made  this  an  important  feature  of  its  work) 


It  is  generally  known  that  steel  and  coal  strikes 
with  their  attendant  loss  of  production  and  wage, 
as  well  as  strikes  occurring  in  other  industries 
employing  large  numbers  of  foreigners,  are  fo- 
mented readily  because  of  inevitable  misunder- 
standings due  to  diversity  of  speech.  In  many 
industrial  plants  twenty  or  more  races  of  men 
are  employed  speaking  as  many  languages,  un- 
able to  read  common  work  notices,  and  thus  in- 
capable of  ready  assimilation  or  industrial  team- 
work. 

The  public  schools  of  this  country  have 
hitherto  made  but  the  slightest  provision  for 
teaching  adults ;  and  at  the  present  time  even 
the  teaching  of  the  young  is  deplorably  in- 
adequate, owing  to  an  unprecedented  shortage 
of  teachers  and  other  features  of  the  general 
economic  situation. 

Evening  schools  reach  only  a  few  of  the  most 
ambitious,  for  the  majority  of  those  who  cannot 
read  or  write  or  speak  our  language  cannot  go 
to  school.  Evening  schools  in  New  York  City 
have  succeeded  in  the  course  of  a  year  in  reach- 
ing scarcely  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  illiterate  aliens.  The 
reasons  are  many:  Industrial  fatigue,  family  obli- 


gations, lack  of  means,  and  especially  faulty 
school  methods  and  failure  to  arouse  and  main- 
tain  interest. 

A  practical  and  effective  method  of  teaching 
the  illiterate-  to  read  is  the  institution  of  public 
school  classes  in  the  places  of  employment.  The 
first  workers'  class  was  instituted  in  1913  in  New 
York  City.  There  are  now  more  than  a  thousand 
such  classes  in  industrial  establishments  every- 
where. In  Chicago  alone  there  are  several  hun- 
dred such  classes  in  successful  operation.  It  is 
not  practicable  to  carry  on  these  classes  with 
complete  success  unless  provision  is  made  for 
attendance  without  loss  of  pay  during  daylight 
hours.  An  hour  a  day  five  days  a  week  should 
be    given    during   the    period    of    instruction. 

The  latest  developments  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tion are  Self  Help  Lessons  in  American  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  learner  himself,  and  so 
arranged  in  method  and  manner  as  to  be  inter- 
esting and  capable  of  being  used  without  the  aid 
necessarily  of  a  trained  instructor.  Such  ele- 
mentary graded  progressive  lessons  provide  a 
language  machinery  which  an  adult  can  use  suc- 
cessfully with  slight  help  perhaps  from  a  child 
who  goes  to  American  public  school  or  from 
some  friend  who  has  had  a  little  schooling.  Such 
lessons  can  eventually  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
everyone. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

MEMORIES  OF  LINCOLN 


Abraham  Lincoln — Man  of  God.  By  John 
Wesley  Hill.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     416  pp. 

There  has  always  been  more  or  less  discussion 
of  Lincoln's  religious  faith.  Indeed  no  analysis 
of  his  character  would  be  in  any  sense  adequate 
if  that  aspect  of  it  were  neglected.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed  that  a  great  part  of  this  discussion 
was  futile,  misdirected  and  narrow.  In  his  life- 
time prevalent  habits  of  thought  both  within  and 
without  the  Christian  Church  may  have  tended 
to  put  Lincoln  in  a  false  position.  At  any  rate 
it  is  now  clear  that  he  was  not  generally  under- 
stood. The  years  have  brought  clarification,  as 
they  have  deepened  our  reverence  for  the  Christ- 
like spirit  of  the  author  of  the  Second  Inaugural. 
Chancellor  Hill,  of  Lincoln  University,  gives  in 
this  volume  an  interpretation  of  Lincoln  as  a  Man 
of  God.  It  is  not  a  portrait  of  a  theologian — still 
less  of  a  sectarian,  for  Lincoln  abhorred  denomi- 
nationalism — but  the  simple  and  yet  profound 
faith  of  a  man  ruled  by  his  convictions  that  Dr. 
Hill  pictures  for  us.  Lincoln's  deeds,  not  less 
than  his  recorded  words,  amply  justify  the  title 
of  this  book.  President-elect  Harding  wrote  an 
introduction,  and  General  Leonard  Wood  a  fore- 
word for  the  volume. 

Lincoln — The  World  Emancipator.  By 
John  Drinkwater.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
118  pp. 

The  author  of  the  successful  play,  "Abraham 
Lincoln,"  presents  in  this  little  book  a   somewhat 


unusual  estimate  of  Lincoln  as  a  world  states- 
man. Nothing  could  more  clearly  illustrate  the 
recent  tendency  among  English-speaking  peoples 
the  world  over  to  lay  claim  upon  the  American 
rail-splitter  as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is 
most  worth  preserving  and  glorifying  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  democracy.  The  concluding  chapter  on 
"Lincoln  and  the  Artists"  pays  hearty  tribute  to 
the  sculpture  of  Saint-Gaudens  and  George  Grey 
Barnard. 

The  Paternity  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  By 
William  E.  Barton.  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
414  pp. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Barton  presents  documen- 
tary evidence  as  to  Lincoln's  paternity,  far  ex- 
ceeding in  scope  and  definiteness  the  knowledge 
that  Lincoln  himself  had  of  the  matter.  The  work 
in  this  field  has  now  been  completed  once  for  all. 
Nothing  of  importance  can  be  added  to  the  vol- 
ume of  testimony  collected  by  Dr.  Barton,  and 
the  conclusion  that  Abraham  was  the  son  of 
Thomas    Lincoln    is    established    beyond    question. 

The  American  Soul.  By  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Farriss.  Boston:  The  Stratford  Company,  89 
pp.     111. 

Well-written  appreciations  of  four  great 
Americans — Washington,  Lincoln,  Lee  and  Roose- 
velt. Dr.  Farriss  derives  from  the  careers  of 
these  great  leaders  a  lesson  for  the  Americans 
of  to-day. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 


The  General  Staff  and  Its  Problems. 
By  General  Ludendorff.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Com- 
pany.    Vol.  I.     370  pp.     Vol.  II.     720  pp. 

The  general  public  in  the  Allied  countries  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  have  as  keen  an  interest 
in  this  documentary  publication  by  General  Lu- 
dendorff as  it  took  in  his  earlier  work,  "My  War 
Memories."  In  the  new  book  General  Luden- 
dorff unfolds  the  history  of  the  relations  between 
the  High  Command  and  the  German  Imperial 
Government  as  revealed  by  official  documents. 
His  purpose,  as  he  himself  states  it,  "is  to  bring 
home  to  every  German  that  a  peace  of  under- 
standing was  unattainable  and  to  reveal  how 
much  was  kept  secret  from  the  supreme  command 
by  the  Imperial  Government."  In  short,  these 
two  rather  formidable  volumes  are  intended  as 
a  vindication  and  defense  of  Generals  Luden- 
dorff and  Hindenburg  in  the  court  of  German 
public  opinion. 
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The  Strategy  on  the  Western  Front. 
(1914-1918.)  By  Herbert  Howland  Sargent 
Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  261  pp.  With 
maps. 

A  clear  and  succinct  analysis  of  Germany's 
strategic  operations  and  the  plans  of  the  Allies 
by  which  they  were  countered.  Colonel  Sargent 
is  a  retired  officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  a 
military  historian  and  strategist  of  marked  abil- 
ity, whose  writings  in  this  field  have  met  with 
general  commendation  from  army  men. 

Italy  and  the  World  War.  By  Thomas 
Nelson  Page.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  422  pp. 
With  maps. 

As  a  close  observer  of  all  that  went  on  in  Italy 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  war,  former  Am- 
bassador Page  is  well  qualified  to  tell  the  story 
of  Italy's  participation,  and  to  describe  the  diffi- 
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culties  that  the  nation  encountered  after  the  vic- 
tory. Throughout  the  narrative  Mr.  Page's  pro- 
found sympathy  with  the  Italian  people  is  mani- 
fest. His  purpose  is  to  present  the  conditions 
which  confronted  Italy  on  entering  the  war  in 
such  a  way  that  outside  readers  will  be  better 
able  to  appreciate  the  great  national  qualities 
displayed  in  the  conflict.  In  a  chapter  entitled, 
"The  Pact  of  London  and  the  President's  Prin- 
ciples," Mr.  Page  explains  the  traditional  Italian 
attitude  toward  Jugoslavic  aspirations.  In  a 
later  chapter  he  states  that  in  spite  of  the  feel- 
ing among  the  Italians  that  their  cause  had  been 
betrayed  by  President  Wilson  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment no  act  of  rudeness  was  reported  to  have 
been  offered  to  any  American   in  Italy. 

With  the  Doughboy  in  France.  By  Ed- 
ward   Hungerford.     Macmillan.     291    pp.     111. 

Only  in  piecemeal  are  we  getting  the  story  of 
the  tremendous  enterprise  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
war  time.  In  this  book  Mr.  Hungerford  gives 
us  what  he  modestly  terms  "a  few  chapters  of 
an  American  effort — the  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
with  our  troops  in  France."  It  is  a  lively,  in- 
spiring story  from  the  first  chapter,  describing 
America's  great   awakening,   to   the   one   that   re- 


lates the  happenings  after  the  armistice,  "when 
Johnny  came  marching  home."  Each  of  the 
varied  activities  of  the  Red  Cross  is  described 
in  detail— "The  Problem  of  Transport,"  "The 
Red  Cross  as  a  Department  Store,"  "The  Red 
Cross  in  the  Hospitals,"  and  "The  Girl  Who 
Went  to  War."  The  author's  own  characteriza- 
tion of  his  book,  as  "a  picture  of  America  on  a 
big  job,"  well  epitomizes  his  purpose.  The  Red 
Cross  was   Uncle   Sam's  agent  in   the  work. 

The  Passing  Legions.  By  George  Buchanan 
Fife.     Macmillan.     369  pp.     111. 

Another  account  of  American  Red  Cross  war 
service — in  this  case  back  of  the  lines  where  the 
work,  if  less  spectacular,  was  yet  oftentimes  as 
necessary  and  as  helpful  to  the  final  result  as 
that  done  nearer  the  battlefront.  When  we  speak 
of  the  transportation  of  American  troops  to 
France  we  often  overlook  the  fact  that  a  million 
of  those  soldiers  passed  through  England.  But 
the  Red  Cross  never  forgot  it,  and  from  first  to 
last  was  constantly  ministering  to  the  needs  of 
these  men.  Many  wounded  men  coming  back 
from  the  firing  line  were  also  cared  for,  and  the 
story  of  this  whole  wonderful  work  is  dramati- 
cally told  by  Mr.  Fife  in  "The  Passing  Legions." 


YESTERDAY  AND  TO-DAY  IN  OUR  FAR 
WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST 


Calif ornian  Trails:  An  Intimate  Guide  to 
the  Old  Missions.  By  Trowbridge  Hall.  Mac- 
millan.    243  pp.     111. 

The  American  reading  public,  and  especially 
that  large  section  of  it  which  journeys  each  winter 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  never  seems  to  weary  of  the 
story  that  has  been  told  again  and  again,  in 
varied  form,  of  the  old  California  Missions. 
Mr.  Trowbridge  Hall  gives  us  the  most  recent 
account,  based,  of  course,  like  all  its  predecessors 
of  any  value  on  the  researches  of  Bancroft,  Hittel, 
and  Father  Engelhardt.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  views  of  nearly  all  the  missions  in  either 
their  past  or  present  estates. 

Alaska    Man's    Luck.     By     Hjalmar     Rutze- 

beck.     Boni   and   Liveright.     260  pp. 

The  story  of  a  young  Dane  who  had  a  series 
of  surprising  adventures   in   the   Far   North. 

The  Splendid  Wayfaring.  By  John  G. 
Neihardt.     Macmillan.     290    pp.     111. 

Mr.  Neihardt,  better  known  as  a  poet  than  as 
an  historian,  has  for  the  subject  of  this  prose 
story  one  of  the  truly  dramatic  themes  of  Ameri- 
can history.  He  relates  the  exploits  and  adven- 
tures of  Jedediah  Smith  and  his  comrades,  the 
Ashley-Henry  men  who  discovered  and  explored 
the  great  central  route  from  the  Missouri  River 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  during  the  years  1822-31. 
Almost  a  century  has  passed  since  these  pioneers 
made  their  way  across  the  continent.  Strangely 
enough,    their    names    have    not   even    been    men- 


tioned in  the  text-books  studied  by  the  school 
children  of  those  Western  States  that  have  been 
carved  out  of  the  country  that  they  explored  and 
opened  to  civilization. 

Southwest  Sketches.  By  J.  A.  Munk.  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons.      311    pp.      111. 

The  author  of  these  sketches,  Dr.  J.  A.  Munk, 
is  not  only  well  acquainted  with  the  mountains 
and  deserts  of  Arizona,  especially  with  several 
of  the  less-known  parts  of  the  State,  but  is  an 
indefatigable  collector  of  all  printed  materials 
relating  to  the  region.  His  collection  of  11,000 
volumes  of  Arizoniana  was  presented  some  years 
ago  to  the  Southwest  Museum  at  Los  Angeles. 
Many  excellent  photographic  illustrations  accom- 
pany the  descriptive  text  of  "Southwest  Sketches." 


The  Diary  of  a  Forty-Niner.  By  Chauncey 
L.   Canfield.  Houghton    Mifflin    Company.  253    pp. 

A  vivid  account  of  the  adventures  and  day's 
work  of  a  California  gold-miner  in  the  early  '50s. 
The  diary  came  to  light  more  than  fifty  years 
after  it  had  been  written,  and  was  published  at 
San  Francisco  just  before  the  great  earthquake 
and  fire  of  1906.  The  original  plates  having 
been  destroyed,  there  was  a  demand  for  a  new 
edition.  Mr.  Canfield  has  identified  the  author, 
as  well  as  the  various  persons  referred  to  in  the 
diary,  and  has  verified  the  incidents  and  happen- 
ings narrated  in  the  text.  He  vouches  for  the 
veracity  and  faithfulness  of  this  pioneer  miner's 
picture  of  his  life   and   environment. 
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American  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World. 
By  Henry  Churchill  Semple.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     204  pp. 

A  discussion  from  the  Roman  Catholic  stand- 
point of  a  moral  basis  for  a  world  league  for 
peace.  The  author  takes  as  a  model  for  an  in- 
ternational court  of  arbitration  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  which  he  regards  as  the  unique 
glory  of  our  country.  The  work  is  strongly  com- 
mended by  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

Taft  Papers  on  the  League  of  Nations. 
Edited  by  Theodore  Marburg  and  Horace  E. 
Flack.     Macmillan.     340  pp. 

This  volume  embodies  much  of  the  soundest 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  the  League  of  Nations 
that  has  thus  far  found  expression  in  America. 
As  Mr.  Taft  points  out  in  his  foreword,  these 
addresses,  articles  and  editorials  were  written 
when  the  issue  was  purely  on  the  merits  of  the 
League  as  signed  by  President  Wilson   at  Paris, 


and  by  him  submitted  to  the  Senate.  While  he 
himself,  had  he  been  a  Senator,  would  have  voted 
for  the  League  Covenant  with  or  without  reser- 
vations, he  concedes  that  the  issue  is  now  wholly 
different  from  what  it  was  in  the  beginning,  and 
it  is  understood  that  he  voted  for  Mr.  Harding 
in  the  expectation  that  the  League  Covenant,  with 
reservations,  would   ultimately  be   ratified. 

L'Etat  de  Guerre  and  Projet  de  Paix  Per- 
petuelle.  By  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  G.  P. 
Putnam's   Sons.     90  pp. 

A  republication  in  the  original  French  of  two 
of  Rousseau's  famous  essays.  In  an  illuminat- 
ing foreword  Major  George  Haven  Putnam  re- 
views the  several  schemes  for  insuring  the  peace 
of  the  world,  and  shows  that  Rousseau  was  the 
first  and  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  thinkers  who 
based  the  hopes  for  world  peace  not  upon  com- 
pacts or  agreements  among  monarchs  but  upon 
the  will  and  combined  action  of  the  peoples  them- 
selves. 


OTHER  BOOKS  ON  TIMELY  SUBJECTS 


The  Groping  Giant.  By  William  Adams 
Brown,  Jr.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press. 
204  pp. 

What  I  Saw  in  Russia.  By  George  Lans- 
bury.     Boni  and  Liveright.     172  pp. 

The  Bolshevik  Adventure.  By  John  Pollock. 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.     289  pp. 

The  Russian  Peasant  and  The  Revolution. 
By  Maurice  G.  Hindus.  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany.    327   pp. 

The  Passing  of  the  New  Freedom.  By 
James  M.  Beck.  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
169  pp. 

The  American  Democracy.  By  S.  E.  For- 
man.     The   Century  Company.     474  pp.     111. 

People  of  Destiny.  By  Philip  Gibbs.  Harper 
&  Brothers.     197  pp. 

The  Financial  Policy  of  Corporations. 
By  Arthur  Stone  Dewing.  In  five  volumes.  Vol- 
ume I.  Corporate  Securities.  154  pp.  Volume 
II.  Promotion.  173  pp.  Volume  III.  The 
Administration  of  Income.  164  pp.  Volume  IV. 
Expansion.  234  pp.  Volume  V.  Failure  and 
Reorganization.  228  pp.  The  Ronald  Press 
Company. 

The  Modern  Trust  Company.  By  Franklin 
B.  Kirkbride,  J.  E.  Sterrett  and  H.  Parker  Willis. 
Macmillan.     549  pp. 


The  Great  Game  of  Business.  By  J.  George 
Frederick.     D.   Appleton   and    Company.     175   pp. 

Problems  in  Foreign  Exchange.  By  Mar- 
tin J.  Shugrue.  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  173 
pp. 

The  Position  of  the  Laborer  in  a  System  of 
Nationalism.  By  Edgar  S.  Furniss.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     260  pp. 
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THREE  EMINENT  LAWYER-STATESMEN  ENJOYING  AN  ENGLISH  "WEEK-END" 

An  aristocratic  Englishman  has  presented  to  the  British  Government  a  beautiful  and 
historic  country  house  to  be  at  the  service  for  all  future  time  of  the  Prime  Minister,  whom- 
soever he  may  be.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  a  few  weeks  ago  took  possession,  and  he  had  as 
guests  for  his  first  week-end  party  the  American  Ambassador,  Hon.  John  W.  Davis,  and 
the  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Lord  Reading.  Our  picture,  photographed  at  "Chequers,"  as 
the  new  official  residence  is  called,  shows  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  right,  the  American 
Ambassador  in  the  center,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  at  the  left.  Mr.  Davis,  who  was 
formerly  Solicitor-General  at  Washington  and  is  a  lawyer  of  great  attainments,  is  soon 
to  begin  practice  in  New  York  City.  Lord  Reading  is  about  to  go  to  India  as  Viceroy. 
And  Mr.  Lloyd  George  continues  to  govern  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Empire 
in  a  time  of   almost  unprecedented  perplexities  for   statesmen   everywhere, 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


T     . .     _.  ,   The  period  of  acute  restlessness 

Troubles  That     .  1.11  1  r        n 

Are  the       m   which   the   people  ot   all   na- 

Common  Lot        •  i«    • -•       j    „    +n 

tions  are  now  living  is  due  to 
many  painful  circumstances,  yet  it  is  not  de- 
void of  certain  hopeful  aspects.  Mankind 
has  probably  been  as  miserable  in  some  for- 
mer periods  as  in  the  present  season,  which 
we  recognize  as  one  of  disturbance  and  anx- 
iety everywhere.  In  the  very  fact  of  this 
recognition  of  the  suffering  and  sorrow  that 
prevail  elsewhere,  lies  the  promise  of  im- 
provement. There  was  much  less  of  this 
universal  consciousness  in  those  earlier  pe- 
riods. Difficulties  and  dangers  must  be  per- 
ceived, and  their  bearings  must  be  under- 
stood, if  the  problems  are  to  be  solved  and 
the  menaces  are  to  be  averted.  For  one 
thing,  we  have  reached  the  end  of  the  era 
of  unqualified  individualism.  Every  man 
now  realizes  as  never  before  that  his  wel- 
fare is  bound  up  with  that  of  his  fellow 
men.  The  tenant  cotton  farmers  of  the 
South,  and  the  factory  hands  of  New  Eng- 
land, understand  that  they  are  better  or 
worse  off,  according  to  the  condition  of  peo- 
ple in  Europe  and  Asia.  For  every  dozen 
citizens  who  ten  years  ago  were  studying 
the  news  of  the  whole  world  because  they 
realized  the  vital  importance  of  interna- 
tional relations,  there  are  to-day  a  thousand 
people  who  are  thus  aware  of  world  condi- 
tions. Hope  for  a  better  future  lies  in  this 
awakening  to  the  need  of  wider  relationships. 

New  Habits      ^   Part   °^   tne    restleSSneSS   of   OUT 

of  own    American    community,    for 

Thought  ■  ,  ,         J  ' 

instance,  is  due  to  these  new 
habits  of  thought.  In  our  issue  for  last 
month  we  presented  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation on  the  sudden  fall  in  the  current 
prices  of  commodities.  Much  inconvenience, 
with  some  serious  hardship,  has  resulted  from 
the  losses  incurred  by  producers.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  the  economic 


crisis  through  which  the  country  is  still 
passing  has  been  faced,  not  so  much  with 
angry  outbursts  or  with  blind  submission, 
as  with  a  wholly  new  kind  of  comprehending 
effort  on  the  part  of  millions  of  men  and 
women  to  understand  the  larger  causes  and 
to  seek  the  rational  remedies.  Wheat  farm- 
ers, cotton  growers,  textile  workers,  and 
millions  of  people  engaged  in  other  indus- 
tries, have  had  the  lesson  brought  home  to 
them  that  the  economic  life  of  the  world 
cannot  be  stagnant  or  chaotic  in  one  con- 
tinent or  region  without  reacting  upon  the 
life  of  other  regions. 

.     Almost     every     family     in     the 

Misery  and  .  J  J 

the    interna-  United   states   has   been   snaring 

tional  Mind"      1       •  a 

during  the  present  season  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  the  hardships — 
or  at  least  the  disadvantages — of  those  pro- 
found economic  upheavals  that  are  world- 
wide and  that  are  due  to  international  rather 
than  to  local  conditions.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world  there  are  scores 
of  millions  of  ordinary  private  individuals 
who  realize  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
intelligence  that  their  own  particular 
troubles  are  closely  related  to  the  similar, 
though  perhaps  greater,  troubles  of  ordi- 
nary, plain  people  in  distant  countries  who 
read  and  speak  other  languages.  There  is 
more  than  one  way  by  which  the  so-called 
"international  mind"  may  be  awakened; 
and  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the  world's 
present  experience  of  hunger,  fuel  scarcity, 
sharply  fluctuating  prices,  depreciated  paper 
currency,  paralyzed  transportation  facilities, 
housing  shortage  and  abnormal  conditions  in 
every  aspect  of  material  existence,  is  doing 
more  to  teach  mankind  the  needed  lessons  of 
cooperation  than  the  awful  tragedies  of  the 
war  itself  had  been  able  to  teach.  We  are 
learning  that  the  nations  must  share  both 
gains  and  losses. 
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It  is  a  good  thing  that  American 

r(X  f  tYl  6  PS 

and  Foreign  farmers  should  begin  to  study 
the  currents  of  world  trade,  and 
tG  discuss  intelligently  the  best  ways  to  pro- 
mote the  movement  of  our  surplus  cotton, 
wheat  and  other  products  to  the  markets 
where  these  commodities  are  most  needed. 
Secretary  Houston  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment made  a  clear  and  strong  argument  to 
the  effect  that  the  usual  private  agencies  of 
commerce  should  now  avail  to  facilitate  all 
processes  of  buying  and  selling.  But  the 
demand  for  reviving  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration in  order  that  Government  aid 
might  facilitate  the  export  of  farm  products 
prevailed,  as  against  the  Secretary's  advice 
and  President  Wilson's  veto.  Dr.  Houston's 
argument  was  along  permanent  lines  of  or- 
thodox finance,  and  its  principles  were 
sound.  The  opposing  argument  did  not  dis- 
pute Dr.  Houston's  principles,  but  urged 
that  Government  should  function  in  the 
present  emergency  in  order  that  the  return 
to  normal  methods  might  be  accomplished 
with  less  shock.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  or  not  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion can  accomplish  much  in  a  practical  way. 
Its  principal  claim  to  notice  lies  in  the 
wholly  new  interest  of  American  farmers 
and  producers  in  the  larger  aspects  of  the 
distribution  and  marketing  of  their  com- 
modities. For  example,  during  the  war  pe- 
riod  and   immediately   afterward   there  was 


A  LITTLE      PRIMING      WILL  DO  THE  BUSINESS 
From  the  Tribune  (Sioux  City,  Iowa) 
[Whether  or  not  the  revival  of  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration is  to  give  substantial  relief  to  farmers,  the  above 
cartoon  from  Iowa  shows  that  the  arguments  for  extend- 
ing credit  were  presented  in  a  sane  and  intelligent  spirit] 


an  enormous  expansion  of  the  condensed 
milk  industry  of  the  United  States,  due  to 
the  demand  of  armies  abroad  and  also  to 
the  necessities  of  European  children.  The 
need  of  American  condensed  milk  in  Europe 
is  still  acute,  but  adverse  conditions  of  credit 
and  exchange  had  closed  many  of  our  fac- 
tories. If  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
can  reopen  these  plants  by  financing  the  ex- 
port of  their  product,  the  benefit  will  at 
once  be  felt  by  American  dairy  farmers  and 
by  the  suffering  peoples  abroad  whose  great 
problem  at  present  is  to  maintain  the  health 
of  millions  of  children. 

can  High      Elsewhere     we     are     discussing 
Tariffs  Help    tariff  conditions  in   more  detail, 

Agriculture?  i        1       i_  ,  i  i      11       i 

and  doubtless  we  shall  have 
abundant  occasion  to  return  to  them  in  the 
coming  months,  since  the  new  Congress  must 
address  itself  to  the  revision  of  the  existing 
schedules.  As  these  paragraphs  were  writ- 
ten, it  did  not  seem  probable  that  the  so- 
called  Fordney  Emergency  Tariff  bill  for 
the  benefit  of  American  farming  interests, 
which  had  passed  the  House,  just  before 
Christmas,  would  become  a  law.  Mr.  Pen- 
rose, Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, at  first  seeming  to  oppose  it,  had 
afterward  changed  his  position.  Neverthe- 
less the  Democratic  Senators  had  insisted 
upon  a  reasonable  amount  of  debate,  and 
amendments  were  changing  the  character  of 
the  House  measure.  Furthermore,  it  was 
probable  that  President  Wilson  would  veto 
the  bill  if  it  came  to  him,  and  this  might 
occur  at  a  date  too  near  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion to  make  it  possible  to  pass  the  bill  with 
requisite  majorities  over  the  White  House 
negative.  Apart  from  the  exact  provisions 
of  this  emergency  tariff  bill,  it  is  well  to 
have  the  country  consider  carefully  whether 
the  measure  was  not  based  upon  false  prin- 
ciples. We  revert  to  this  question  in  subse- 
quent  pages,   for   it  has   serious   importance. 

n    v   •>*      It    is    extremely    important    for 

Our  Tariffs  <■      1         tt    •       1  '  n 

and  Our  the  people  of  the  United  states 
— and  ultimately  for  the  whole 
world — that  the  United  States  and  Canada 
should  develop  harmoniously.  Forcing  Can- 
ada to  build  herself  up,  in  the  economic 
sense,  as  a  part  of  Europe  rather  than  a 
part  of  North  America  would  in  the  long 
run  be  beneficial  neither  to  one  continent 
nor  to  the  other.  There  are  probably  more 
advantages  than  disadvantages  in  the  per- 
manent political   separation   of   Canada   and 
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the  United  States.  Each  country  is  a  great 
federated  republic.  Each  has  all  the  public 
business  it  can  manage  properly.  There  is 
no  demand  on  either  side  of  the  line  for 
political  union.  But  it  is  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  Governments  at  Washington  and 
at  Ottawa  to  adopt  policies  making  for  har- 
mony and  good  will.  It  will  be  a  false 
and  short-sighted  attitude  for  the  United 
States  to  assume,  in  revising  its  tariff,  to  do 
anything  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  trade 
across  the  boundary  line  that  separates  us 
from  Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  the  se- 
curity and  the  prosperity  of  Canada,  look- 
ing to  future  generations,  are  bound  up  with 
the  policies  that  relate  to  the  hemisphere  in 
which  Canada  is  physically  situated  rather 
than  to  policies  based  upon  traditions  of 
colonial  dependence.  The  article  contributed 
to  this  number  by  Sir  Patrick  McGrath  calls 
attention  to  the  long  boundary  line  across  our 
continent  as  affecting  the  enforcement  of  the 
Volstead  law.  The  public  policies  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are,  increasingly,  mat- 
ters of  mutual  concern,  as  the  liquor  smug- 
gling shows. 

D        .        The    Republican    party    in    this 

Remember  ^  .     . 

Recent  Party  new  post-war  period  comes  into 
full  power  by  an  overwhelming 
verdict  of  the  people.  But  its  long  con- 
tinuance in  power  is  by  no  means  assured 
as  a  mere  consequence  of  the  sweeping  vic- 
tory won  at  the  polls  last  November.  Pub- 
lic opinion  is  not  going  to  abdicate  its  func- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  any  party  whatso- 
ever. The  Republican  leaders  in  Congress 
must  not  frown  upon  independence  of  judg- 
ment and  expression.  The  country  gave  the 
Republican  party  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
1908  on  the  promise  of  that  party  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  with  a  real  revision  of  the 
tariff.  Instead  of  a  liberalized  tariff,  how- 
ever, the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  was  adopted  at 
the  extra  session  in  1909  against  the  elo- 
quent, wise  and  courageous  protests  of  about 
a  dozen  Republican  Senators  who  justly 
criticized  certain  schedules.  The  public 
opinion  of  the  country  was  not  slow  to  deal 
with  the  situation  thus  created.  In  the  Con- 
gressional election  of  1910  the  Republicans 
met  with  sharp  reverses.  In  the  election  of 
1912,  Democratic  majorities  were  chosen  to 
succeed  Republican  majorities  in  both 
Houses.  A  special  session  of  this  new  Con- 
gress early  in  1913  gave  us  the  Underwood 
tariff,  which  met  with  very  general  accept- 
ance and  which  has  survived  for  eight  years. 


©  Keystone  View  Co. 
HON.  BOIES  PENROSE,  SENATOR  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA 

(Mr.  Penrose  had  been  ill  for  many  months,  and  the 
photograph  reproduced  herewith  shows  him  as  he  ap- 
peared during  recent  weeks  at  Washington  without  the 
wheel-chair  which  he  had  been  using  until  then.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  his  position  will 
remain   one   of  large   influence   in  the  new  Congress) 

n     n.        ,    In  the  full  swing  of  the  political 

Our  Changed  ■  i  •    i  •  i 

Trade  pendulum  which  now  brings  the 
Republicans  back  to  power,  the 
tariff  question  was  not  one  of  the  impelling 
considerations.  Nevertheless,  economic  con- 
ditions have  changed  so  profoundly  that  the 
tariff  schedules  must  be  thoroughly  examined 
with  a  view  to  such  changes  as  may  be  bene- 
ficial. It  used  to  be  a  favorite  doctrine  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  that  tariffs  ought  to  be 
revised  and  reenacted  every  year  from  the 
revenue  standpoint,  as  part  of  a  proper  na- 
tional budgetary  system.  Undoubtedly  the 
question  of  revenue  must  be  considered  in 
any  general  revision  of  the  tariff.  In  the 
opinion  of  experts,  the  average  percentage  of 
duties  on  imports  forming  the  wall  of  pro- 
tectionism was  a  little  higher  in  the  Payne 
Aldrich  tariff  than  in  preceding  tariffs.  The 
average  height  of  this  protection  wall  as 
fixed  in  the  Underwood  tariff  remained  ven 
formidable,  although  it  was  appreciably  less 
high  than  the  Republican  measure  of  1(H)(>. 
In  this  year's  pending  tariff  revision,  the  im- 
portant thing  to  remember  is  that  the  United 
States  has  now  become  a  creditor  countn 
on  an  immense  scale.  Never  has  such  a 
change  in  international  business  relations 
come  about  with  such  suddenness. 
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Are  Protectee  The  protectionism  of  Alexander 
Tariffs        Hamilton,    Henry    Clay,    James 

Obsolete?       Q     Blaine    and  WilHam    McKIn_ 

ley  was  based  upon  the  facts  of  our  economic 
development  and  our  trade  as  they  appeared 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century.  We 
have  now  built  a  great  merchant  marine  and 
have  far  outgrown  the  demands  of  our  home 
market  in  many  lines  of  production.  A  kind 
of  protectionism  that  would  keep  our  ships 
idle,  and  would  lock  heavy  doors  against 
various  movements  of  external  commerce, 
would  probably  cost  us  in  dollars  and  cents 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  could  benefit  us. 
Such  a  policy  would  make  it  practically  im- 
possible for  foreign  countries  to  pay  interest 
upon  what  they  already  owe  us.  Further- 
more, such  a  policy  would  dam  up  our  sur- 
plus products  here  at  home  and  tend  to  give 
permanence  to  our  recent  conditions  of  stag- 
nant markets  and  widespread  unemployment. 
In  short,  the  Republican  party  must  deal 
very  broadly  and  liberally  in  its  handling  of 
the  tariff  question,  or  else  it  will  receive  an 
unwelcome  shock  in  the  Congressional  elec- 
tions which  will  occur  in  November  of  next 
year.  The  new  Republican  tariff  must  not 
be  written  by  special  interest  lobbies,  con- 
cerned only  with  particular  clauses  of  the  dif- 
ferent schedules.  There  must  be  a  tariff 
policy  that  is  inspired  by  statesmanship,  and 
that  is  in  harmony  with  the  longings  of  plain 
citizens  in  all  countries  for  international 
cooperation. 

A  Before  this  issue  of  the  Review 

Painful  reaches  its  readers,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  President-elect  will 
have  announced  his  Cabinet  appointments. 
It  will  be  a  great  relief  to  the  country  to 
have  the  new  administration  installed  and  at 
work.  We  have  repeatedly  set  forth  the 
embarrassments  that  arise  from  the  failure  of 
our  Constitution  and  laws  to  provide  for  a 
prompt  induction  of  the  President-elect  into 
his  office.  Since  the  election  in  November, 
the  Wilson  administration  has  lingered  on 
without  prestige  or  influence.  The  whole 
governmental  machinery  has  been  marking 
time.  Even  foreign  governments  have  some- 
what transgressed  the  rules  of  diplomatic 
etiquette  by  allowing  it  to  be  known  that  they 
were  impatient  to  take  up  various  matters 
with  the  Harding  administration,  and  were 
considering  it  scarcely  worth  while  to  do 
business  with  a  "government"  that  had  been 
"voted  out,"  so  to  speak,  as  long  ago  as  last 
November.      It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 


same  situation  existed  eight  years  ago,  when 
the  Republican  defeat  was  almost  or  quite  as 
emphatic    as    the    recent    Democratic   defeat. 

The  National    The  Taft  administration  had  lost 
Prestige       prestige  and  influence,  so  that  the 

Suffers  Ti/r       •  <.•  j 

Mexican  question  and  various 
others  were  in  suspense  at  a  time  when  we 
needed  a  Government  that  was  functioning 
with  full  power  of  decision  and  of  action.  It 
merely  happens  that  just  now  the  problems 
of  government  are  more  numerous  and  acute, 
following  a  stupendous  war,  than  in  any  of 
those  previous  periods  of  embarrassment 
when  the  country  was  passing  through  a  vir- 
tual interregnum  of  four  months.  It  is  not 
to  our  credit  that  we  continue  to  be  the  vic- 
tims of  a  stupid  and  clumsy  arrangement 
which  could  easily  be  remedied.  No  other 
great  country  thus  brings  its  own  agencies  of 
government  into  contempt.  When  the 
Leygues  Cabinet,  for  example,  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  France  as  represented  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  by  an  adverse  vote  on  Jan- 
uary   12,    the    new   ministry   under    Briand's 


HON.    FRANK   B.   WILLIS,    NEW    SENATOR   FROM    OHIO 

(Mr.  Willis  will  be  among  the  most  influential  of  the 
new  Senators.  His  magnetic  speech  at  the  Chicago 
Convention  presenting  Harding's  name  will  be  remem- 
bered by  thousands  of  listeners.  For  a  dozen  years 
he  was  a  professor  of  history  and  economics  in  Ohio, 
and  he  served  two  terms  each  in  the  State  legislature 
and  in  Congress.  He  was  Mr.  Cox's  predecessor  as 
Governor  of  Ohio) 
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THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT,  ON  VACATION  IN  FLORIDA,  VISITS  A  FAMOUS  DEMOCRAT 
(While  cruising  in  Florida  waters  with  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Harding  was  cordially 
greeted  by  many  fellow-citizens  regardless  of  party.  At  Miami  he  called  upon  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan,  who 
has  a  winter  home  at  that  favorite  resort.  In  the  group  above,  one  recognizes  excellent  pictures  of  Mr.  Harding 
and  Mr.  Bryan.  From  left  to  right  are:  Dr.  Albert  H.  Ely,  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  W.  J.  Bryan,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Owen 
[Mr.  Bryan's  daughter],  President-elect  Harding,  Mr.  Bryan,  and  George  B.  Christian,  Jr.,  Mr.  Harding's  secretary) 


lead  was  installed  and  at  work  after  an  in- 
terval of  only  four  days ;  and  this  inter- 
val was  a  little  longer  than  is  usual  in  the 
shifting  of  French  Cabinets.  Our  system,  of 
course,  is  quite  a  different  one ;  but  when  we 
elect  new  Governors  and  new  legislatures  in 
our  States,  we  set  them  at  work  with  rea- 
sonable promptness.  There  is  no  reason  at 
all  why  we  should  not  swear  in  a  new  Con- 
gress promptly,  and  instal  a  new  President 
very  soon  after  his  election. 

Hardin        Mr.  Harding  has  been  thought- 
Prepares /or    ful  and  consistent  in  every  way 
in  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  role 
of  a  private  citizen.     He  resigned  his  seat  in 
f  the  Senate   early  in  January,   and   the   new 
!  Governor  of  Ohio  appointed  Mr.  Willis  to 
!  fill  the  vacancy.     It  will  be  remembered  that 
in    any   case   ex-Governor    Frank   B.   Willis 
would  enter  upon  his  six-year  term  as  Senator 
Harding's    successor    on    March    4.       The 
President-elect    remained    at    his    home    in 
Marion,  Ohio,  for  a  number  of  weeks  after 
his  election,  where  he  was  visited  by  a  large 
number  of  individuals  from  time  to  time  with 
whom    he    discussed    public    policies.      This 
period  was  interrupted  only  by  a  brief  vaca- 
tion trip  to  the  Texas  coast,  which  was  fur- 
ther extended  to  the  Panama  Canal.    In  Jan- 


uary the  President-elect  went  to  Florida  for  a 
real  vacation,  and  for  final  consideration  of 
Cabinet  appointments  and  of  the  matters  to  be 
presented  in  his  inaugural  address.  It  may 
be  asserted  without  hesitation  that  through 
this  rather  trying  interval  between  election 
and  inauguration  Mr.  Harding  has  grown 
steadily  in  the  confidence  of  the  country.  For- 
tunately there  was  no  room  for  growth  in  the 
country's  good  will,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
happy  characteristic  of  the  American  people 
to  accept  with  great  cordiality  the  man  who 
has  gained  majority  support  in  a  Presidential 
election.  We  are  glad  to  present  in  this  num- 
ber a  special  article  on  Mr.  Harding  as  he 
has  borne  himself  through  this  period,  from 
the  pen  of  a  writer  better  qualified  than  al- 
most anyone  else  to  write  about  our  coming 
President. 

_.    „  Those  who  have  retentive  polir- 

Tho  Most 

important      ical  memories  have  not  forgotten 

Cabinet  Post     tv     «.  «.1  1  ~J   J       1 

that  there  is  always  a  good  deal  oi 
newspaper  speculation  about  Cabinet  ap- 
pointments, during  the  waiting  period  after 
each  Presidential  election.  It  is  the  common 
impression,  however,  that  there  has  been 
more  of  this  newspaper  discussion  of  Cabinet 
"slates"  in  the  past  few  weeks  than  ever 
before.      We    have    preferred    to    wait    for 
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HON.   CHARLES   EVANS    HUGHES,   OF   NEW   YORK 

(Mr.  Hughes,  who  will  be  fifty-nine  years  old  on 
April  11,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  and  public 
men  of  our  generation.  But  for  a  curious  accident  of 
politics  in  California,  he  would  now  be  completing  a 
term  as  President  of  the  United  States.  He  had  earned 
a  great  reputation  as  lawyer  and  political  reformer  when 
he  was  twice  made  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  1910,  at  President  Taft's  urgent  request,  he  accepted 
a  place  on  the  Supreme  bench  at  Washington.  He 
served  for  six  years  with  distinction,  and  left  the  bench 
in  1916  to  take  the  nomination  of  Republicans  and  Pro- 
gressives for  the  Presidency.  Through  the  war  period 
he  rendered  valuable  service  in  various  ways,  especially 
on  the  Draft  Board.  It  was  understood  last  month 
that  he  had  been  offered  the  Secretaryship  of  State  by 
Mr.    Harding) 


authentic  announcements,  rather  than  to  as- 
sume that  any  choices  had  been  finally  made. 
International  problems  are  so  much  more 
pressing  than  any  others  that  the  selection  of 
a  Secretary  of  State  has  deservedly  aroused 
more  attention  and  interest  than  all  the  other 
Cabinet  appointments  put  together.  Mr. 
Elihu  Root  has  long  been  so  prominent  as 
America's  leading  statesman  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs  that  there  was  a  great  public 
desire  to  see  him  take  the  leading  place  in 
the  Harding  Cabinet.  It  came  to  be  the 
accepted  opinion  some  weeks  ago,  however, 
that  Mr.  Harding  would  appoint  the  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Hughes  of  New  York  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  When  one  reads  the  long  list 
of  items  of  important  business  now  pend- 
ing in  the  State  Department,  it  needs  only  a 
moment's  reflection  to  understand  what  a 
heavy  burden  of  work  the  new  Secretary  of 


State  must  shoulder.  If  the  Harding  admin- 
istration is  to  deal  successfully  with  these 
many  questions,  it  must  have  all  the  first-rate 
help  that  it  can  secure.  Mr.  Root  might  be 
the  more  free  to  help  the  administration  in 
the  adjustment  of  some  of  the  most  difficult 
problems,  if  he  were  not  charged  with  the 
general  responsibilities  of  a  Cabinet  office. 
Mr.  Hughes  is  a  younger  man,  with  extraor- 
dinary capacity  for  getting  at  the  heart  of 
difficult  situations.  The  headship  of  our 
foreign  office  just  now  is  not  so  much  a  post 
of  honor  as  one  of  immense  labor  and  re- 
sponsibility. The  appointment  of  Mr.  Hughes 
V'ould  go  very  far  to  enhance  the  prestige  of 
the  Harding  administration  at  home  and 
abroad  from  the  very  outset.  Seldom  has  a 
Secretary  of  State  had  such  opportunity  to 
render  signal  and  historic  service  to  the 
country  as  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  leading 
member  of  Mr.  Harding's  Cabinet.  If  Mr. 
Hughes  should  be  named,  the  verdict  of 
public  opinion  would  be  exceedingly  favor- 
able. 

As  regards  the  Cabinet  in  gen- 
" Team-work"  eral,  the  most  important  thing  is 

Needed  ^^    ^    ^ou\^    ^    restorecl    to    jts 

traditional  place  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Wilson  has  had  excellent  men 
as  department  heads,  but  there  has  not  seemed 
to  the  country  to  be  any  such  thing  as  a 
Cabinet  group  fully  consulted  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son, and  bringing  the  strength  and  prestige 
of  their  hearty  accord  to  the  support  of  the 
administration's  decisions  and  policies.  Far 
from  being  a  united  administration,  there  has 
been  some  evidence  of  positive  discord,  along 
with  much  negative  evidence  of  a  lack  of 
teamwork.  For  example,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  have  seriously  hurt  the 
standing  of  the  administration.  One  of  the 
chief  tasks  of  the  Harding  administration 
must  be  the  rearrangement  of  government 
bureaus,  and  the  compacting  of  the  executive 
machinery  to  curtail  waste  and  to  secure  re- 
sults. Soon  after  these  comments  are  in  the 
hands  of  our  readers,  the  present  heads  of 
departments  will  have  welcomed  their  suc- 
cessors with  the  usual  marks  of  courtesy  and 
good  will,  and  the  ordinary  routine  of  govern- 
ment will  continue  without  any  jar  or  inter- 
ruption. Next  month  we  shall  have  ample 
opportunity  to  characterize  the  new  heads  of 
departments,  and  to  forecast  somewhat  their 
treatment  of  the  business  they  find  on  their 
hands.     Mr.   Harding  has  had  much  more 
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to  consider  than  the  selection  of  individuals 
in  a  detached  way.  He  has  had  the  names 
of  many  excellent  men  on  the  list  of  eligibles  ; 
but  he  has  sought  to  unify  the  Executive 
influence  by  selecting  a  harmonious  group, 
while  also  seeking  to  assure  hearty  coopera- 
tion between  the  Executive  and  the  Legis- 
lative branches  of  government. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that 

The  Making         .  .  .  i  i  •      i       i  j 

of  Harding's   the  American  public  had  any  de- 

Cabmet         gjre    tQ    ^    >mtQ    ^    w0rkjng    0f 

Mr.  Harding's  mind  as  he  was  considering 
the  make-up  of  his  Cabinet.  Generally 
speaking,  the  newspapers  may  be  regarded  as 
supplying  the  public  with  what  it  likes  to 
read.  But  in  this  matter  of  the  daily  making 
and  unmaking  of  Mr.  Harding's  Cabinet, 
the  newspapers  exhibited  something  like  auto- 
intoxication. For  many  weeks  they  indulged 
in  a  wild  frenzy  of  excitement,  while  the 
readers  looked  on  in  calm  amazement.  Even 
the  least  sensational  papers  devoted  count- 
less columns  of  serious  editorials  to  almost 
every  casual  rumor  relating  to  one  port- 
folio after  another.  Never  before  had  it  been 
so  widely  assumed  by  the  press  that  a  Presi- 


HON.  ANDREW  W.  MELLON,  OF  PITTSBURGH 
(Mr.  Mellon  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
American  bankers,  and  has  long  been  identified  with 
Pennsylvania's  iron  and  steel  industries  and  with  the 
production  of  coal  and  coke.  He  was  strongly  favored 
by  important  political  and  business  interests  for  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  is  a  citizen 
of  public  spirit  and  high  repute,  and  has  been  sup- 
ported upon  his  merits  and  fitness) 


HON.    CHARLES    GATES    DAWES,    OF    CHICAGO 

(For  several  weeks  in  December  and  January,  Mr. 
Dawes  was  the  favorite  guess  of  the  newspapers  for 
the  Treasury  portfolio.  Early  in  February  he  declared 
that  he  neither  expected  nor  desired  any  public  office. 
During  the  war  he  held  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General 
and  was  in  France  at  the  head  of  the  Army's  business 
of  buying  supplies.  He  worked  in  close  accord  with 
General  Pershing,  and  the  country  owes  much  to  his 
swiftness  of  decision  and  keenness  of  judgment.  Before 
an  investigating  committee  at  Washington  last  month  he 
vindicated  the  Army's  expenditures  abroad,  and  ex- 
plained the  sale  of  surplus  army  supplies  in  France 
after  the  armistice.  He  is  about  to  publish  a  book 
dealing  with  those  great  transactions.  He  was  once 
Controller  of  the  Currency  at  Washington,  and  has 
long  been  head  of  a  large  bank  in   Chicago) 

dent-elect  was  changing  his  mind  every  day 
as  a  result  of  mere  clamor.  It  was  obvious 
that  selections  would  not  be  assailed  if  they 
were  announced  authoritatively.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  publication  of  rumors  sub- 
jected many  men  whose  names  were  brought 
forward  to  much  embarrassment,  if  not  to 
disagreeable  attacks.  For  a  time  it  was  the 
accepted  view  of  the  press  that  Mr.  Charles 
G.  Dawes  of  Chicago  would  be  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Later  it  was  the  opinion  that 
this  place  would  be  held  by  a  Pittsburgh 
banker,  Mr.  Andrew  W.  Mellon.  It  was 
confidently  expected  that  Hon.  John  W. 
Weeks  of  Massachusetts  would  be  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  it  was  regarded  as  probable 
that  Governor  Lowden  of  Illinois  would  also 
be  named,  perhaps  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
with  Mr.  Weeks  as  Secretary  of  War.  Hut 
it  was  also  intimated  that  Mr.  Lowden  might 
accept  an  important  ambassadorship. 
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It  was  definitely  announced  that 

Rounding  ...  "       .      .  .      . 

Out  the  Mr.  Will  Hays,  chairman  or  the 
Republican  National  Committee, 
would  succeed  Mr.  Burleson  as  Postmaster- 
General.  It  was  reported  early  in  February 
that  Senator  Fall  of  New  Mexico  would 
probably  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  As 
the  only  appointment  regarded  as  strictly 
personal  and  political,  it  was  announced  that 
Mr.  Harry  Daugherty  of  Ohio  would  be 
appointed  Attorney-General.  Mr.  Daugherty 
had  been  the  manager  of  the  preliminary 
Harding  movement  for  the  nomination  at 
Chicago.  It  also  was  the  settled  opinion  that 
Mr.  Henry  Wallace  of  Iowa,  editor  of  a 
farmers'  weekly,  would  be  made  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  It  was  expected  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  a  man  who  had 
a  record  as  a  trade  union  official,  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  be  a  man 
of  high  business  capacity  and  repute.  Fur- 
thermore, it  had  been  distinctly  declared  by 
Mr.  Harding  that  he  intended  to  have  the 
counsel  of  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Calvin 
Coolidge,   as  virtually  a  member-at-large  of 

the  Cabinet  group.    If     , 

we  are  to  have  a  Cabi- 
net really  working  to- 
gether for  the  good  of 
the  country  and  the 
success  of  the  adminis- 
tration, we  shall  have 
it  upon  one  condition, 
namely,  the  attitude 
and  method  of  the 
President  himself. 
And  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Harding  will 
work  with  his  Cabinet 
in  full  and  frank 
accord. 


TU    T    ■«  The     Ford- 

The  Tariff 

in        ney      JtLmer- 

Congress  /-r>       •  rr 

gency  1  aritt 
Bill"  received  more  or 
less  desultory  atten- 
tion in  the  Senate 
during  the  first  half 
of  February.  Any  in- 
cisive and  deliberate 
discussion  of  the  mer- 
its of  the  bill  was  pre- 
vented by  the  jam  of 
legislative  tasks,  in- 
cluding Senate  action 
on  the  regular  appro- 


priation bills,  as  well  as  by  a  half-hearted 
interest  in  the  Fordney  measure  on  the  part 
of  many  of  those  who  were  prepared  to  vote 
in  favor  of  its  passage.  The  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  provided  for  a  duty  of  30  cents  a 
bushel  on  wheat,  which  had  previously  en- 
tered the  United  States  free.  A  Senate 
amendment  increased  this  duty  to  40  cents. 


The  Aim 

of  the 

Fordney  Bill 
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SENATOR    ALBERT    B.    FALL,   OF    NEW    MEXICO,    AND 

MR.    HARRY    M.   DAUGHERTY,  OF  OHIO 

(The  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico  was  last 
month  persistently  reported  to  be  Mr.  Harding's  choice 
for  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  while  Mr.  Daugherty  was 
similarly  designated  as  Attorney-General) 


It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
Emergency  Tariff  bill  had  been 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Rep- 
resentative Fordney  last  December,  in  re- 
sponse to  various  demands  from  agricultural 
sections  of  the  country  for  some  Congressional 
action  that  would  help  the  farmer  in  his 
present  business  plight.  With  wheat,  cotton, 
corn,  oats,  and  livestock  produced  in  1920 
under  the  weight  of  the  abnormally  high  costs 
for  labor,  fertilizer,  and  farm  machinery,  the 
farmer  is  obviously  confronted  with  a 
troublesome  profit-and-loss  account,  after  the 
heavy  vertical  declines  in  the  market  prices 
of  these  commodities  wThich  have  come  since 
last   spring.      No   one    can   gainsay   the    fact 

that  many  farmers  are 
not  only  without 
profit  for  their  year's 
work,  but  have  re- 
ceived nothing  for 
their  own  labor  and 
have  lost  heavily  over 
and  above  that.  It  is 
undeniable,  too,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  pres- 
ent difficulty  the  coun- 
try is  finding  in  get- 
ting back  into  its 
stride  in  trade  and  in- 
dustry is  due  to  the 
extraordinarily  sud- 
den and  considerable 
loss  in  general  pur- 
chasing power  result- 
ing from  the  farmers' 
new  and  unfortunate 
economic  condition. 
So  this  temporary 
tariff  bill  was  designed 
to  afford  a  measure  of 
relief  to  farming  com- 
munities ;  also  to  in- 
crease revenues  by  re- 
vising heavily  upward 
the  tariff  rates  on 
wheat,  cotton,  wool, 
potatoes,  corn,  beans, 
livestock,    meats,    etc. 
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THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  NOW  ENGAGED  IN    PREPARING 
A  GENERAL  TARIFF-REVISION  MEASURE  FOR  PRESENTATION  TO  THE  NEW  CONGRESS 

(The  members  of  the  committee,  starting  with  Chairman  Fordney,  who  sits  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture, 
at  the  left,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  going  around  the  far  side  of  the  table,  are:  Nicholas  Longworth,  of 
Ohio;  Allen  T.  Treadway,  of  Massachusetts;  Henry  T.  Rainey,  of  Illinois;  James  A,  Frear,  of  Wisconsin; 
Isaac  Bacharach,  of  New  Jersey;  Charles  B.  Timberlake,  of  Colorado;  Henry  W.  Watson,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Clement  C.  Dickinson,  of  Missouri;  Cordell  Hull,  of  Tennessee;  Whitmell  P.  Martin,  of  Louisiana;  John  M.  Gardner, 
of  Texas;  Charles  R.  Crisp,  of  Georgia;  William  A.  Oldfield,  of  Arkansas;  James  W.  Collier,  of  Mississippi; 
Lindley  H.  Hadley,  of  Washington;  John  Q.  Tilson,  of  Connecticut;  George  M.  Young,  of  North  Dakota; 
Willis   C.    Hawley,    of    Oregon,   and    William   R.    Green,    of    Iowa) 


The  debates    in  Congress    found 
Futile         the  opponents  of  the  bill  declar- 

Measure         jng    ^^    jt    W0UJ(J    sen(J    ^t    COSt 

of  living  higher,  and  its  supporters  contending 
that  it  would  save  agricultural  industry.  It 
seems  certain,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
whereas  such  a  measure  would  probably  in- 
crease the  cost  of  living  somewhat  by  raising 
the  prices  of  certain  products  to  American- 
consumers,  it  would  surely  have  no  appreci- 
able effect  in  helping  American  farmers.  The 
United  States  is,  of  course,  a  great  exporter 
of  wheat,  and  the  world  prices  of  cereals  are 
still  practically  reflected  from  the  market  at 
Liverpool.  To  put  on  a  duty  of  50  cents  a 
bushel,  with  the  illusory  hope  of  keeping  out 
of  the  United  States  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Canadian  crop,  would  certainly  not  benefit 
the  American  farmer  sufficiently  to  compen- 
sate for  the  obstacle  this  portion  of  the  tariff 
wall  would  make  to  gradual  progress  toward 
a  new  normal  equilibrium.  A  tariff  of  even 
a  dollar  a  pound  on  cotton  could  hardly  be 
of  help  to  the  planters  of  the  South,  now  get- 
ting only  12  and  13  cents,  for  the  reason  that 
there  are  no  appreciable  quantities  of  this 
staple  imported  to  compete  with  them. 


General 

Tariff 

Revision 


This  Emergency  Tariff  bill  is 
not,  as  suggested  above,  taken 
with  the  utmost  seriousness  even 
by  many  of  those  who  appear  to  be  most 
ardently  supporting  it;  but  it  raises  the  real 


problem  of  general  tariff  revision  which  will 
confront  the  Republican  administration  and 
the  first  session  of  the  new  Congress.  Much 
has  been  heard  of  the  duty  and  aim  of  the 
coming  administration  to  erect  a  stronger 
tariff  wrall  about  the  United  States  which 
would  prevent  the  dumping  of  vast  quantities 
of  manufactured  goods  from  Europe  upon  our 
markets — goods  that  will  have  been  produced 
under  the  lower  costs  and  poorer  workmen's 
living  conditions — and  which  would  also  in- 
tercept a  very  much  larger  body  of  revenue 
to  aid  in  meeting  our  already  puzzling  fiscal 
obligations.  It  is  true  that  import  tariffs,  just 
as  other  forms  of  taxes,  direct  and  indirect, 
should,  on  general  principles,  be  revised  from 
time  to  time  and  at  intervals  sufficiently  short 
to  make  them  march  hand-in-hand  with  the 
appropriation  of  the  money  they  produce.  It 
is  also  true  that  there  are  certain  items  in 
the  present  Underwood  tariff  law  that  should 
undoubtedly  be  changed.  With  some  of 
them  a  revision  upward  is  probably  desirable; 
with  others  a  revision  downward  will  prob- 
ably produce  more  revenue.  At  any  rate, 
the  whole  business  must  be  the  subject  of 
an  expert  Tariff  Commission  later  on  this 
year.  It  may  even  be  possible  that  a  few- 
particular  industries  created  by  the  war, 
such  as  the  manufactures  of  certain  chemical 
and  dyestuffs  ought  to  be  protected  to  a  point 
somewhat  beyond  that  indicated  by  the  gen- 
eral   international    exigencies   of    the    time — 
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partly  because  in  a  few  isolated  cases  it  might 
be  fair  dealing  not  to  leave  industries  called 
into  existence  by  the  immediate  needs  of  war- 
time to  the  tender  mercies  of  German  compe- 
tition, but  chiefly  because  there  may  be  a  few 
such  industries  that  could  only  with  difficulty 
be  revived  in  case  of  a  new  emergency. 

But  even  the  most  stalwart  up- 

No  General      ,      .  .  r       ,  ,   ..  ,  . 

Tariff  increase  holders  or  the  philosophy  and 
Possible  practice  of  the  high  protective 
tariff  system  see  clearly  that  the  new  financial 
and  industrial  relations  of  the  United  States 
to  the  rest  of,  the  world  absolutely  preclude 
any  workable  plan  for  an  era  of  exceptionally 
high  tariffs  designed  to  afford  maximum  pro- 
tection to  American  manufacturers  and  their 
workmen.  For  these  relations  of  ours  toward 
Europe  are  altogether  a  new  thing  and  utterly 
change  the  situation.  Instead  of  being  a 
debtor  nation,  we  are  the  creditors  of  Europe 
to  an  enormous  figure.  First,  there  is  the 
ten  billion  dollars  of  money  we  loaned  the 
Allies.  Second,  private  investors  in  America 
are  creditors  to  the  extent  of  one-and-a-half 
to  two  billion  dollars  represented  by  foreign 
bonds  held  here  in  private  hands.  Finally, 
there  is  a  floating  debt  due  individuals  in 
the  United  States  estimated  at  no  less  than 
four  billion  dollars.  Europe  cannot  pay  the 
interest  on  these  great  sums  in  gold,  much 
less  the  principal.  One  of  her  historic  means 
of  payment — that  of  doing  our  shipping  for 
us — is  no  longer  open  to  her,  as  the  course 
of  development  of  our  merchant  marine  will 
rather  turn  the  balance  in  this  item  on  the 
other  side,  and  in  our  favor.  Only  one  other 
way  remains  to  collect  our  debt,  and  that 
is  by  taking  imports  of  goods  from  our 
debtors.  This,  obviously,  is  entirely  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  tariff  schedules 
designed  to  keep  those  goods  out.  It  was 
undoubtedly  a  recognition  of  this  situation 
that  kept  out  of  the  platform  of  the  Republi- 
can party  a  pledge  for  a  general  increase  of 
tariff  rates  on  account  of  "the  uncertain  and 
unsettled  conditions  of  the  international 
balance  and  the  abnormal  economic  and  trade 
situation  in  the  world." 

.  .  ..      While  there  has  been  during  the 

Appropriation  ,  te 

Bills  and       month    no    formal    discussion    in 

Taxes  r^  L     •  J  •  i_ 

Congress  or  impending  changes 
in  the  scheme  of  federal  taxes,  occasional 
debates  on  particular  tax  problems  serve  to 
give  some  idea  of  how  the  Congressional 
mind  is  working  in  this  field.  It  looks  as 
if  the  excess-profits  tax  would  certainly  go. 


The  many  voices  raised  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  in  condemnation  of  this  feature 
of  the  present  law  apparently  convinced  Con- 
gress that  the  excess-profits  tax  does  operate 
to  raise  final  prices  unduly,  and  that  the 
device  is  otherwise  inequitable  and  a  bad 
thing  for  industrial  health.  Even  more  cer- 
tain seems  to  be  a  refusal  to  pass  any  form 
of  sales  tax  to  raise  the  revenue  lost  through 
abolition  of  the  excess-profits  schedule.  A 
lengthy  attack  on  the  sales  tax  by  Repre- 
sentative Frear  was  both  violent  and  able, 
and  evidently  found  sympathetic  hearing: 
whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  mat- 
ter. A  heavier  blow  was  given  to  the  hopes 
of  the  many  enthusiastic  advocates  of  a  sales 
tax  by  the  comments  of  Mr.  Good,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
who  is  reported  as  saying  that  such  a  measure 
would  bring  any  party  to  "humiliating  de- 
feat." There  are  political  reasons  why  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  pass  either 
a  tax  on  "turn  over"  or  final  sales.  The  cry- 
would  be,  and  it  is  heard  already,  that  such 
a  device  means,  in  the  last  analysis,  contri- 
butions from  the  poorest  people  in  the  coun- 
try and  but  little  more,  in  proportion  to  re- 
sources, from  the  richest.  It  would  be  too 
easy  to  picture  the  laborer's  pound  of  coffee 
paying  just  as  much  as  Mr.  Rockefeller's, 
and,   collectively,  vastly  more. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to  fill 

Economy  '  .  , 

to  the  up  the  revenue  hole  left -by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  excess-profits 
tax?  Cutting  down  appropriations  is  the 
only  alternative.  Chairman  Good  reported 
on  February  9  that  his  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations had  already  cut  out  $800,000.- 
000  from  the  bills  they  were  dealing  with, 
and  that  they  were  confident  of  holding  the 
cost  of  running  the  nation's  affairs  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  a  sum  below  $4,000,- 
000,000.  In  fact,  Mr.  Good  said  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  began  its  work 
with  the  definite  policy  of  keeping  the  bills 
before  it  to  a  total  of  not  more  than  $3,500,- 
000,000.  The  Armv  bill,  which  originally 
called  for  $700,000,000,  has  been  cut  down 
to  $308,000,000.  The  Sundry  Civil  appro- 
priation bill  was  estimated  at  $804,000,000, 
but,  as  reported  to  the  House,  it  carried 
$383,000,000—a  saving  of  $421,000,000. 
Mr.  Good  advocates  a  tax  on  automobiles 
that  would  raise  $200,000,000,  and  tobacco 
and  liquor  taxes  that  would  add  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  or  more  to  the  revenues  and 
would  allow  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  trans- 
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portation.  Whatever  the  value  of  Mr. 
Good's  detailed  suggestions  as  to  new  and 
old  taxes,  his  committee  is  evidently  doing 
yeoman's  service  in  cutting  down  expenses; 
and  the  problem  of  paying  our  bills  next  year 
begins  to  look  less  troublesome  than  it  ap- 
peared a  few  weeks  ago. 


The 


Evidences  are  multiplying  that 
Business  there  will  before  long  be  an  im- 
Situation  proVement  in  the  general  busi- 
ness situation.  The  textile  mills  of  New 
England  have  begun  to  operate  again,  with 
wages  reduced  between  20  and  25  per  cent. 
There  is  some  business  being  done  in  woolen, 
silk,  and  leather  goods,  whereas,  recently, 
there  was  virtually  none.  The  farmers  are, 
however  reluctantly,  marketing  their  crops 
and  reducing  their  loans,  and  banking  con- 
ditions have  become  much  better.  There  is 
no  longer  any  talk  of  a  "panic,"  while  the 
bankruptcies  that  have  come  to  life,  though 
more  numerous  than  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  have  not  been  important.  Governor 
Harding,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in 
an  address  on  February  5,  stated  emphatic- 
ally that  all  danger  of  a  financial  collapse  has 
passed.  From  his  vantage  point  in  the  center 
of  the  great  Federal  Reserve  system,  he  sees 
two  crises  in  1920,  "one,  in  October,  when 
the  farmers  became  uneasy,  and  the  second, 
in  December,  when  the  feeling  of  pessimism 
spread  to  the  cities."  Mr.  Harding  feels 
that  the  country  has  now  returned  to  its 
normal  state  of  mind  and  that  the  year  1921 
will  be  one  of  constructive  growth.  Per- 
haps the  most  acute  symptom  of  the  ap- 
proaching resumption  of  normal  trade  is  the 
remarkably  low  stock  of  goods  held  by  both 
retailers  and  wholesalers.  A  brief  shopping 
experience  for  any  layman  will  bring  evi- 
dences of  this  condition,  and  obviously  it 
means  that  there  will  soon  be  at  least  a  mod- 
erate activity  in  purchasing  to  replenish 
these  stocks. 

industrial  ^ne  most  ser^0us  obstacle  to  a 
Equilibrium  world  resumption  of  orderly  and 
profitable  business  is  the  uneven 
nature  of  the  decline  in  prices.  As  Mr. 
George  E.  Roberts  points  out  in  the  remark- 
ably clear-headed  and  well-written  bulletins 
on  business  conditions  issued  by  the  National 
City  Bank  in  New  York,  the  main  thing 
necessary  for  trade  activity  and  prosperity  is 
"the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  in  industry 
so  that  the  various  branches  of  industry  will 
continue   to   be   mutually   supporting.      The 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

HON.    W.    P.    G.    HARDING,    GOVERNOR   OF   THE 
FEDERAL    RESERVE    BOARD 

(Mr.  Harding-  declares  that  all  danger  of  a  financial 
collapse  has  passed,  and  that  the  present  year  will  be 
one   of   constructive    growth) 


market  for  the  products  of  each  industry  is 
with  the  people  employed  in  the  other  in- 
dustries. This  means  that  the  prices  of 
products  must  maintain  a  fairly  uniform  re- 
lation, or  distribution  will  be  interrupted  and 
production  will  have  to  be  curtailed."  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  Mr.  Roberts  points 
out,  the  farmer  sees  his  staple  products  near 
pre-war  prices — or  much  nearer  than  they  are 
at  retail — while  foodstuffs  last  December 
were  still  over  70  per  cent,  above  pre-war 
prices,  clothing  was  150  per  cent,  higher, 
and  furniture  205  per  cent,  higher.  When 
the  clothing  manufacturers  are  attacked,  they 
can  show  that  their  reductions  in  the  cost  of 
cloth  count  very  little  in  the  total  cost  of 
the  suit  of  clothes,  and  that  wages,  fuel, 
freight,  taxes,  machinery,  and  supplies  are 
still  on  the  high  level. 


w  In   the   all-important    process   of 

and  getting  a  new  alignment  of  these 

Unemployment  1       1   • 

interlocking  costs,  wages  consti- 
tute the  chief  factor.  The  Department  of 
Labor  has  recently  given  out  figures  indicat- 
ing that  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  nearly 
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3,500,000  persons  employed  in  industry  in  the 
United  States  in  January,  as  compared  with 
the  year  before.  Mr.  Frank  Morrison,  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
estimates  that  the  number  of  the  unemployed 
at  present  is  between  4,000,000  and  5,000,- 
000.  Thus  there  has  been  a  drastic  cut  in 
the  wages  paid  to  American  workers  through 
the  unemployment  of  these  millions,  but  the 
cut  is  by  a  method  which  has  no  direct  value 
in  getting  back  to  normal.  If  the  money 
not  paid  to  the  unemployed  had  been  saved 
in  the  cost  of  production,  through  lower 
rates  of  wages  while  all  were  kept  at  work, 
we  should  have  been  much  farther  on  our 
way  toward  good  times.  The  outstanding 
difficulty  in  making  an  effective  but  fair 
readjustment  in  the  rates  of  wages  is  that 
while  wholesale  prices  have  shown  a  drop 
of  about  35  per  cent.,  the  costs  of  living,  or 
retail  prices,  show  a  decrease  of  less  than  10 
per  cent,  from  the  highest  figures  reached. 
Thus  the  obstacles  to  wholesome  and  orderly 
resumption  of  activity  and  prosperity  run  in 
a  vicious  circle. 

The  In  no  branch  of  industry,  just  at 

Railroad  Wage  present,  is  the  problem  of  read- 

Problem  •         .  .   i      i 

justing  wages  so  acute  as  with  the 
transportation  lines  of  the  country.  Along 
with  the  radical  increase  in  freight  rates  and 
passenger  rates  last  December  came,  almost 
simultaneously,  the  virtual  stoppage  of  the 
wheels  of  industry.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that 
the  higher  rates  themselves  served  in  some 
small  measure  to  discourage  the  offering  of 
traffic  to  the  roads.  But  even  if  they  had  not 
done  so,  the  stagnation  of  business  through- 
out the  country  would  still  have  been  a 
sufficient  reason  for  most  of  the  vast  decrease 
in  the  volume  of  traffic  seen  in  the  last  few 
months.  Thus  we  have  the  new  regime,  with 
the  railroads  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Esch-Cummins  Act  receiving  on  the  one  hand 
very  much  higher  rates  for  freight  and 
passenger  fares ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  pay- 
ing their  employees  $3,700,000,000  a  year  as 
against  $1,700,000,000  in  1916,  and  also  con- 
fronted with  the  very  great  decrease  in  traffic. 
The  result  is  that  instead  of  earning  as  a 
whole  6  per  cent,  on  their  value  (as  it  has 
been  estimated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission),  the  roads  are  receiving  only 
about  3.6  per  cent.  This  rate  is  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  transportation  business,  and 
the  only  other  recourse  is  a  vigorous  pruning 
of  the  cost  of  furnishing  transportation. 
Addressing   themselves   to   this   task,   several 


railroads  have  thrown  out  of  employment 
many  thousands  of  their  employees.  This 
furnishes  another  example  of  wages  being  on 
the  whole  too  high  as  compared  with  other 
conditions,  resulting  in  a  very  real  disadvan- 
tage to  the  workers  themselves. 

Th  According    to    the    railroad    ex- 

"National      ecutives,  the  most  serious  present 

Agreements"         i_  i        •  i  <•  i 

obstacle  in  the  way  of  reducing 
operating  costs  is  found  in  the  so-called 
"national  agreements"  between  the  roads  and 
their  employees.  These  agreements  were  in- 
stituted during  the  federal  administration, 
and  specify  and  standardize  the  rules  and 
conditions  under  which  the  men  work.  At 
the  end  of  January,  Mr.  William  W.  Atter- 
bury,  chairman  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives,  appeared  before  the  Railway 
Labor  Board  and  asked  immediate  abrogation 
of  these  national  agreements,  maintaining 
that  quick  relief  was  necessary  to  save  many 
of  the  roads  from  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Atter- 
bury  promised  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his 
associates  that  basic  wages  would  not  be 
reduced  for  at  least  three  months  if  the  roads 
were  relieved  of  the  higher  costs  resulting 
from  the  national  agreements.  He  estimated 
the  saving  at  $300,000,000  a  year.  The  rail- 
road workers,  through  the  Employment  De- 
partment of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  answered  Mr.  Atterbury's  demand 
with  charges  of  extravagance  in  management, 
and  sent  a  telegram  to  President  Wilson 
asking  him  to  investigate  the  statement  of 
the  managers  and  place  the  matter  before 
Congress  immediately.  This  the  President 
refused  to  do. 

Under  Government  operation. 
Agreements    bold     attempts     were     made     at 

standardization  of  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  the  roads,  which  the 
railroad  managers  claim  have  resulted  in  real 
unfairness,  ruinous  waste,  and  inefficiency. 
They  claim  that  these  broad,  technical 
classifications  resulted,  in  certain  instances,, 
in  day  laborers  receiving  the  wages  of  highly 
skilled  mechanics;  in  other  cases,  they  say 
a  man  with  nothing  to  do  between  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  gets  a  full  day's  wage,  while  if 
something  does  happen  to  come  up  to  busy 
him  between  four  and  six  o'clock,  he  must 
get  altogether  a  day  and  a  half  pay  for  two 
hours'  work.  Railroad  managers  particularly 
complain  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  shopwork 
under    the   hour-rate    pay   instituted    by   the 
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federal  administration,  as  against  the  piece- 
work system.  Their  figures  show  that  the 
shop  work  of  the  roads  in  1916  wTas  done 
by  356,258  shopmen  at  a  total  cost  of 
$317,000,000.  Judging  from  last  January's 
results,  the  same  work  will,  in  1921,  occupy 
794,000  men  and  cost  $853,700,000. 


The  Attempt 


The  first  specific  attempt  on  the 

rhe  Attempt  r       ,  m  J  J 

to  Reduce  part  of  the  railroads  to  reduce 
wages  t^s  generai  Wage  scale  came  in 
the  last  week  of  January  in  the  application 
of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic 
Railroad  to  the  United  States  Labor  Railway 
Wage  Board  for  authority  to  cut  down  the 
pay  of  its  employees.  The  instance  was  of 
importance  in  the  fact  that  it  elicited  from 
the  Labor  Board  its  policy  in  such  cases 
which  will  presently  be  numerous  and  crucial. 
The  board  held  that  it  should  take  no  action 
at  all,  and  that  the  Transportation  Act  pro- 
vided for  appeal  to  it  only  after  the  employees 
and  management  had  failed  to  reach  an 
agreement.  It  prescribed  the  method  that  a 
railroad  should  pursue  under  present  cir- 
cumstances in  such  a  case:  instead  of  post- 
ing notices  of  wage  reductions,  the  road 
should  notify  its  employees  that  a  readjust- 
ment is  desired  and  then  attempt  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  a  new  scale.  The  whole  matter 
of  the  railway  wage  scale  is  of  such  imminent 
importance  that  the  first  moves  in  the  mat- 
ter have  real  significance.  Some  executives 
believe  that  adjustments  can  be  peaceably 
made  with  employees;  but  -the  majority  are 
inclined  to  the  view  that  the  unions  will 
fight  any  reduction  in  wages  to  the  bitter 
end.  It  looks  as  if  the  roads  would  soon  be 
confronting  the  crisis  of  their  history  and 
that  there  will  be  no  choice  between  a  dispute 
with  the  unions  and  bankruptcy. 


Huge 


To  the  surprise  of  economists 
Foreign  hade  and  business  men,  the  report 
from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  foreign  trade  for  1920  showed  a 
volume  of  trade  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  year  in  the  history  of  this  country  or, 
for  that  matter,  any  other  country.  The 
total  was  $13,507,000,000,  exports  being 
valued  at  $8,228,000,000  and  imports  at 
$5,279,000,000.  These  figures  show  an  in- 
crease over  1919  of  some  $300,000,000  in 
exports  and  no  less  than  $1,375,000,000  in 
imports.  This  produced  a  trade  balance  last 
year  of  about  three  billion  dollars  in  our 
favor,  as  against  a  favorable  balance  the  year 
before   of   about   four  billion   dollars.      It   is 


true  that  one  explanation  of  these  gigantic 
totals  is  the  abnormally  high  prices  of  prac- 
tically all  goods  during  the  first  months  of 
1920;  but  it  remains  very  extraordinary,  in 
the  face  of  general  reports  of  stagnation  in 
the  shipping  business  and  overseas  trade,  that 
exports  of  last  December  should  increase 
$45,000,000  over  November  and  $38,000,000 
over  December  of  1919,  when  prices  were 
much  higher. 

As  a  whole,  however,  it  is  true 

Europe  '  ' 

Takes  Less       that     the     OUttlOW     OI     gOOClS     last 
From  Us  .    •  i  .  •. 

year  was  not  in  such  quantity  as 
in  the  year  before,  and  that  upon  the  same 
price  basis,  exports  would  have  shown  a  de- 
crease of  $700,000,000.  In  the  matter  of 
imports,  the  quantity,  too,  for  1920,  was 
greater  than  that  for  1919,  although  the 
dollar  value  exceeded  that  of  the  year  before 
by  much  more  than  the  quantity  increase. 
There  was  a  decided  decrease  in  our  export 
of  goods  to  Europe  in  1920,  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  alone  falling  to  $1,810,- 
000,000  as  against  $2,279,000,000  in  1919. 
Shipments  to  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Poland,  Spain,  and  Turkey  increased  more 
or  less  importantly.  Exports  to  Europe,  as  a 
whole,  declined  by  $700,000,000,  or  13.3 
per  cent.  Apart  from  Europe,  increases  in 
exports  were  the  rule,  especially  to  Canada 
and  Ciaba.  To  Canada,  exports  grew  from 
$734,000,000  to  $970,000,000,  and  to  Cuba 
from  $278,000,000  to  $520,000,000. 

„    „  The     great     Merchant     Marine 

{Jut  N&w 

Merchant  Marine  fleet  of  the  United  States,  created 
almost  overnight  by  the  forced 
exigencies  of  war,  is  passing  through  a 
troubled  period.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is 
printed  an  article  from  Mr.  Theodore  M. 
Knappen,  on  the  organization  of  our  Gov- 
ernment-owned merchant  fleet.  With  the 
rapid  increase  of  shipping  facilities  through- 
out the  world  and  the  recent  falling-oft  in 
trade,  due  chiefly  to  the  unbalanced  exchanges 
of  the  various  countries,  the  golden  money- 
making  opportunities  of  war  times  for  ocean- 
going vessels  have  completely  ceased,  and 
most  of  the  shipping  companies  are  having 
the  hardest  kind  of  time  to  keep  alive.  In- 
deed, many  of  the  newer  pioneer  lines  hastily 
created  in  response  to  the  intense  demands 
of  the  war  period  are  already  in  the  hands 
of  receivers.  In  a  recent  address  before  the 
National  Republican  Club,  Mr.  W.  Averill 
Harriman,  son  of  the  late  E.  H.  Harriman, 
and    head    of    the   very    ambitious    American 
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Ship  and  Commerce  Corporation,  spoke  in  no 
uncertain  terms  of  the  present  chaotic  con- 
ditions and  of  the  measures  necessary  to  pre- 
vent these  newly  constructed  fleets  from  go- 
ing to  disaster. 

„„     ,.     .    '  Mr.  Harriman  said  that  at  preS- 
Our  Merchant  .        .        .  (  r 

Marine  is  ent  both  the  Government-owned 
ships  and  private  lines  are  half 
empty.  Most  of  the  freight-carrying  vessels 
are  not  paying  their  charges,  and  in  his 
opinion  American  passenger  ships  cannot 
compete  at  all  with  foreign  lines  while  pro- 
hibition is  in  force  on  American  vessels  and 
not  on  the  ships  of  other  nations.  The 
"American  merchant  marine  is  dying,"  Mr. 
Harriman  said.  His  views  of  the  present 
condition  of  things  and  of  some  of  the  pre- 
ventable causes  are  typical  of  the  opinions  of 
our  captains  of  industry  in  the  shipping 
trade ;  and  it  is  w7orth  while  to  look  at  the 
reasons  as  he  sees  them,  for  so  disastrous  a 
situation,  outside  of  the  general  depression 
caused  by  the  world  reaction  in  trade. 

Handica  s     Shipping  men  emphatically  assert 
ofGouemment  that  neither  the  private  lines  nor 
our      Government-owned      ships 
can   in   the   least   compete  with    foreign  ves- 
sels so  long  as  the  present  Government  policy 
in  regard  to  wages  and  other  restrictions  is 
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maintained.  Vessels  of  the  United  States 
are  forced  under  the  law  to  pay  more  wages 
and  also  to  carry  more  men ;  they  must  sub- 
mit to  inspections  which  they  call  antiquated, 
and  which  are  certainly  costly.  When  it  is 
argued  that  American  seamen  are  more 
efficient  than  foreigners  and  are  therefore 
worth  more  money,  the  shipping  men  very 
pertinently  ask  why,  if  that  is  so,  American 
vessels  must  be  forced  by  law  to  carry  more 
of  the  efficient  native  sailors  to  do  the  same 
work  that  a  smaller  number  of  less  efficient 
foreigners  are  actually  doing.  Mr.  Harriman 
plainly  intimated  in  his  address  that  there 
was  danger  of  a  rate  war  between  the  pri- 
vately owned  lines  in  America  and  the  vessels 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 


The 
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ANOTHER    YEAR,    WITH    THE    PROPER    TRAINING 

From  the  Rocky  Mountain  Netvs  (Denver,  Colo.) 


In  the  meantime,  the  building  of 
Rapid  Output  ships  throughout  the  world,  but 
,ps  especially  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  has  been  going  on  at  a  pace 
never  seen  before.  Lloyd's  summary  issued 
on  January  24  showed  that  there  were 
launched  in  the  United  Kingdom  last  year 
618  merchant  vessels  of  2,055,000  tons — the 
largest  output  in  the  annals  of  British  ship- 
building. Construction  in  the  United  States 
during  1920  was  even  larger,  the  launchings 
for  the  year  aggregating  2,476,000  tons. 
American  shipyards  have  been  especially  busy 
in  the  construction  of  oil-tankers,  in  response 
to  the  great  world  demand  for  transportation 
facilities  for  petroleum — a  demand  created  by 
the  extraordinary  growTth  of  petroleum  pro- 
duction in  Mexico,  South  America,  and 
other  countries  from  which  the  crude  output 
must  be  brought  to  refining  and  consumption 
centers  by  ships.  Of  these  oil-tankers  the 
United  States  built  last  year  567,000  tons, 
while  Great  Britain  produced  only  63,400 
tons  and  all  other  countries  8000  tons.  In 
spite  of  these  record  figures  of  ship  produc- 
tion it  is  already  apparent  that  falling  ocean 
freight  rates  and  intense  competition  will 
soon  tend  to  cut  down  the  output  of  new 
facilities,  and  already  there  is  being  reported 
decreases  of  work  in  hand  at  the  shipyards. 

„. ,  A         Two  bills  have  been  introduced 

Bills  to  .  i      •   "       j 

Regulate  Coal  in  Congress  designed  to  give 
and  Meat  Government  control  and  regula- 
tion of  the  two  prime  necessities,  coal  and 
meat.  Senator  Calder  of  New  York  wras 
father  of  the  measure  regulating  the  coal 
industry.  It  confers  powers  on  the  Trade 
Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  the  Geological  Survey,  to  obtain 
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publicity  as  to  the  causes  of  conditions  in 
the  industry.  It  goes  on  to  require  every 
operator  and  dealer  in  coal  to  take  out  a 
federal  license  and  furnish  the  Government 
with  all  necessary  information,  on  penalty  of 
$5000  fine  or  two  years  imprisonment. 
Power  is  given  to  the  President  to  manage 
the  licensing ;  and  extensive  authority  is  vested 
in  him  to  fix  emergency  prices  and  to  control 
production  and  distribution.  A  special  com- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Reconstruction  has 
investigated  the  coal  industry,  and  has  de- 
cided that  profiteering  in  coal  has  been 
clearly  proved ;  but  it  admits  that  "there 
exists  considerable  controversy  a*s  to  exactly 
who  is  responsible  and  to  what  extent." 

Th  In  the  latter  part  of  January  the 

Meat  Packing  Senate  passed  a  bill  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  meat  packing  in- 
dustry which  reflected  the  idea  of  the  live- 
stock growers  that  they  are  unjustly  treated 
in  selling  their  product,  as  well  as  the  general 
public  feeling  that  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
packing  industry  has  brought  the  price  of 
meats  higher  than  it  should  be.  In  answer 
to  these  influences  the  Senate  bill  would 
create  a  Federal  Livestock  Commission  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  bill  is 
rather  vague,  requiring  reasonable  prices  and 
forbidding  unfair  practices  without  satisfac- 
tory definitions  of  either.  Packers  and  stock 
yards  must  take  out  federal  licenses,  which 
require  them  to  furnish  any  information  the 
Livestock  Commission  may  demand.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  very  serious  charges 
preferred  more  than  two  years  ago  by  the 
Trade  Commission  against  the  "Big  Five" 
meat  packers  have  been  satisfactorily  proved. 

_.    -    .      ,    The  representatives  of  the  indus- 

The  Packers  .     r  . 

Side  of  the  try  have  convinced  every  fair- 
minded  man  who  examined  their 
side  of  the  case,  that  their  business  is  con- 
ducted on  a  really  minute  margin  of  profit, 
which  is  probably  smaller  than  in  any  other 
industry  comparable  to  theirs — an  achieve- 
ment largely  due  to  their  energetic  and 
ingenious  utilization  of  by-products.  Further- 
more, the  operating  reports  of  these  larger 
packing  businesses,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished within  the 'last  few  weeks,  show  that 
in  the  last  year  of  their  operations  their 
actual  profits  were  extremely  small — so  small, 
in  important  instances,  that  there  was  clearly 
not  a  fair  net  return  on  the  capital  invested. 
In   face   of   this   showing,    it   is   much   to   be 

Mai.— 2 


doubted  whether  the  establishment  of  the 
Livestock  Commission,  if  the  bill  finally  be- 
comes a  law,  would  result  in  lower  prices  of 
meat  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  So  far  as  the 
matter  of  price  is  concerned,  the  problem 
seems  to  be  one  of  retail  distribution  rather 
than  of  inefficiencies  or  profiteering  on  the 
part  of  the  packing  industry, 

..     „    ,      The   traction   problems  of   New 

New  York        «.',-,.         i  i     i        i 

City's  Traction  York  City  nave  helped  to  start 
Governor  Miller's  State  admin- 
istration with  unusual  activity  and  acrimony. 
It  was  a  very  big  task  that  confronted  the 
State  executive,  and  one  which  he  has 
tackled  with  promptness  and  courage.  The 
metropolitan  passenger  lines  have  outstand- 
ing no  less  than  $850,000,000  of  bonds  in 
the  hands  of  the  public.  They  carry  over 
2,200,000,000  passengers  a  year.  No  less 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  more  are  needed 
to  provide  adequate  and  efficient  service  for 
the  people  of  the  largest  city  in  the  world, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  getting  this  money 
until  the  present  tangle  is  straightened  out. 
The  city  is  close  to  its  debt  limit  and  could 
not  raise  one-fifth  of  the  needed  sum ;  no 
private  investor  would  invest  a  dollar  while 
the  existing  corporations  are  failing  to  earn 
their  fixed  charges  by  such  a  large  margin  as 
ten  or  eleven  million  dollars  per  year.  In  the 
meantime,  surface  lines  are  being  abandoned, 
leaving  residents  of  Brooklyn  to  wralk  to  the 
main  arteries,  and  on  the  subways  them- 
selves the  crowding  of  straphangers  into  cars 
through  most  of  the  day,  in  the  desperate 
effort  to  economize  and  avoid  bankruptcy,  is 
absolutely  indecent.  The  city  has  $200,- 
000,000  invested  on  which  it  is  receiving, 
under  the  preferential  payment  plan,  no  in- 
terest at  all;  and  it  is  obligated  to  put  in 
$50,000,000  more  with  no  hope  of  getting 
any  of  the  carrying  charges  for  that  sum 
under  the  present  five-cent  fare. 

a  Football     ^    W^    ^e    remem°ered    that    a 
of  series  of  contracts  were  made  by 

the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company  with  the  city,  in  the  plan  that 
provided  for  building  the  subways ;  and  the 
company  pledged  itself  to  the  five-cent  fare 
while  the  city  agreed  that  private  investors 
should  get  their  bond  interest  before  am 
return  was  made  for  the  city's  huge  invest- 
ment. Conditions  changed  so  rapidly  after 
the  war  began,  wages  and  the  cost  of  coal 
and  other  supplies  mounted  to  such  unpre- 
cedented heights,  that  for  several  years  past 
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the  companies  have  not  been  able  to  earn 
their  fixed  charges  and  guarantees  to  sub- 
sidiary lines.  The  matter  of  raising  the  fare 
has  become  a  football  of  local  politics,  with 
constant  unseemly  controversy  between  the 
companies  and  the  Hylan  city  administration. 
The  attacks  on  the  transit  companies  have 
gained  some  plausibility  from  the  background 
of  questionable  financing  of  certain  lines, 
especially  the  surface  routes,  in  earlier  years. 
Most  of  the  companies  are  in  the  hands  of 
receivers,  and  the  great  Interborough  system 
itself,  the  nucleus  of  the  city's  transportation 
facilities,  has  been  barely  tided  over  from  one 
interest  period  to  the  next,  just  escaping 
bankruptcy  by  one  shift  or  another.  In  the 
meantime,  the  public  has  had  to  put  up  with 
outrageous  service  and  thousands  of  entirely 
innocent  investors  have  suffered  sharply. 

n  Within  a  few  weeks  after  taking 

Governor  .  te 

Miller's  office,  Governor  Miller,  fully 
cognizant  of  the  outcry  that 
would  be  raised,  conveyed  in  a  message  to 
the  State  legislature  his  plan  for  untangling 
the  snarl  and  starting  off  on  lines  that  would 
mean  permanent  growth  and  improvement. 
He  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  State 
Commission  of  three  persons  who,  after  find- 
ing out  the  real  facts  of  the  situation  in  de- 
tail, should  have  power  to  reorganize  the 
lines  in  a  unified  system  with  a  single  fare, 
regardless  of  the  contractual  obligation  of  the 
Interborough  Company  to  maintain  a  five- 
cent  fare.  The  Governor  maintains  that  a 
complete  overhauling  of  the  situation  is  the 
only  method  of  avoiding  early  disaster ;  that 
the  business  of  transporting  passengers  in  the 
great  city  must  be  divorced  from  both 
crooked  financing  and  demagogic  politics ; 
that  the  lines  must  be  made  self-sustaining 
regardless  of  contract  details ;  and  that  in 
the  new  alignment  the  companies  must  make 
concessions  along  with  the  city's,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  preferential  payments  and 
length  of  leases.  He  advocates  ultimate 
public  ownership  and  private  operation.  In 
February,  bills  were  introduced  in  the  New 
York  legislature  to  carry  out  Governor 
Miller's  plan,  amid  a  clamor  of  protest  from 
various  elements,  chiefly  in  New  York  City 
from  those  who  had  been  making  political 
capital  out  of  the  issues  of  home  rule  and  the 
five-cent  fare.  The  better  understanding  of  the 
Governor's  real  aims  that  came  with  a  care- 
ful study  of  his  message  and  the  further  de- 
velopment of  his  plan  did  much  to  turn  erst- 
while opponents  into  supporters  of  his  policy. 


The  Qist        ^°e  £,St  °^  tne  matter  *s  tnat  tne 

of  the  roads  cannot  operate  solvently  on 
the  five-cent  fare,  and  that  the 
public  cannot  get  the  service  it  must  have 
until  they  are  solvent.  That  the  matter  of 
a  contract  price  is  the  chief  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  clearing  up  the  situation  is  the  more 
surprising  in  that  tens  of  thousands  of  price 
contracts  have  been  abrogated  since  the  war 
period  began,  for  just  such  reasons  as  obtain 
in  the  abnormally  increased  operating  ex- 
penses of  these  transit  lines.  It  seems  in  this 
case  to  have  been  a  fetish  even  with  many 
people  who  have  not  political  ends  to  serve; 
it  is  obvious  that  it  should  not  be  considered 
for  one  moment  as  compared  with  the  con- 
venience, comfort,  and  security  of  New  York 
City's  millions  and  as  respects  fair  dealing 
with  thousands  of  innocent  investors. 

0  ., ..  For  manv  months  the  Lockwood 

Building  .     -  _  _  xr      i 

in  Committee    of    the    JNew    York 

State  Legislature  (named  for  its 
chairman,  Senator  Charles  C.  Lockwood) 
has  been  occupied  with  a  searching  enquiry 
into  the  housing  situation  in  New  York 
City.  A  special  session  of  the  Legislature 
in  September  last  enacted  laws  to  prevent 
evictions  and  curtail  rent  profiteering;  but 
those  were  emergency  measures  and  did  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  housing  shortage. 
The  committee  proceeded  to  uncover  un- 
lawful practices  in  the  building  trades  by 
which  the  cost  of  erecting  every  type  of 
structure  in  New  York,  including  the  sadly 
needed  apartments  and  tenement  houses,  was 
enormously  increased.  This  part  of  the  in- 
vestigation was  pushed  with  great  energy 
and  skill  by  the  committee's  counsel,  Mr. 
Samuel  Untermyer.  So  successful  was  he 
in  bringing  to  light  a  "conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade,"  as  the  federal  statute  terms  it, 
that  last  month  one  Robert  Brindell,  head 
of  the  powerful  labor  trust  known  as  the 
Building  Trades  Council,  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  prison  on  a  charge 
of  extorting  money  from  a  contractor  for 
calling  off  a  strike. 

Organized  labor  never  had  a 
Among       more     formidable     enemy     than 

this  autocrat  who  for  a  brief 
time  exploited  it  so  mercilessly,  solely  to  his 
own  personal  enrichment,,  The  facts  proved 
on  the  witness  stand  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  jury  were  astounding.  Contractors  had 
repeatedlv  paid  this  man  sums  of  $5,000, 
$25,000, '$50,000,    merely    as   "strike   insur- 
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ance."     On  his  side  of  the  counter  what  did 
Brindell  have  to  sell?  The  testimony  showed 
that  a  power  such   as   no   labor   leader  was 
ever  before  known  to  have  was  his  without 
question.      The    entire    executive    committee 
of  seven  was  appointed  by  him.     He  could 
call    and    end    strikes.      There    was    no    one 
in    the    organization    to    gainsay    his    edict. 
Meanwhile   he   collected   weekly  assessments 
from    the    favored    members    of    his    unions 
which  gave  him  in  the  aggregate  far  greater 
revenues    than    he    received    from    the    em- 
ployers.    Construction  companies  were  will- 
ing  to   hand   money   across   the  counter   for 
what   Brindell   had   for  sale.      Of   course   it 
was  "passed  on"  to  the  public.     Building  of 
every  kind  was  held  up  for  months  in  and 
around    New    York    as    a    consequence,    and 
just  at  that  point  the  public,   including  the 
rank  and  file  of  organized  labor,  was  made 
to  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  this  proud  "Czar 
of   the   Building   Trades."     The   big  wages 
that  had  been  the  lure  to  fill  the  membership 
of    Brindell's   pet   unions   gradually    fell   off 
and  with  the  exposure  of  the  leader's  duplicity 
the   innate  viciousness  of   the   whole  S5^stem 
at  last  dawned  on  its  victims. 

Dealers     in     building    materials 

Money  .  ,  .  .,  , 

for  were    also    round    guilty    under 

Lo(W8  the  Sherman  Act  and  duly  pun- 
ished. On  the  whole,  the  work  of  the  Lock- 
wood  Committee,  with  its  attendant  "piti- 
less publicity,"  has  had  wholesome  results; 
but  fines  and  imprisonment  of  the  transgres- 
sors will  not  build  the  houses  that  New 
York's  population  demands.  These  will  not 
be  erected  until  mortgage  loans  are  to  be 
had.  Such  loans  are  not  easily  obtainable, 
as  formerly,  from  large  estates,  for  the  sur- 
taxes have  caused  many  to  invest  in  non- 
taxable securities.  The  public  is  looking  to 
the  banks  and  insurance  companies  for  build- 
ing loans,  since  those  institutions  are  fa- 
vored by  the  tax  laws  in  the  matter  of  real- 
estate  mortgages. 

congress  The  Census  Committee  of  the 
Reapportion-  House  had  proposed  in  the  Re- 
apportionment bill  based  on  the 
new  census  that  the  membership  of  the 
House  is  increased  by  forty-eight.  The 
House  itself  rejected  the  proposition,  yield- 
ing to  the  arguments  that  the  present  mem- 
bership of  435  is  already  unwieldy  and  that 
the  proposed  addition  would  mean  an  added 
cost  of  $1,000,000.  As  the  new  ratio  of 
representation  is  242,265  persons,  instead  of 
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(The    distinguished    lawyer    who    exposed    wholesale 
"graft"    in    the    New    York   building   trade) 

218,979,  there  will  be  a  loss  of  one  member 
each  from  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Mississippi,  Nebraska, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  of  two  members 
from  Missouri.  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  Texas  and  Washington  will 
gain  one  Representative  each,  Michigan  and 
Ohio  two  each,  and  California  three.  The 
sectional  distribution  of  Representatives  is 
affected  hardly  at  all. 

n.  ,    International    disarmament    has 

Disarmament  n       i  •  t-» 

Becomes  a  swept  all  else  aside.  President- 
elect Harding  expected  to  have 
before  him  some  form  of  an  Association  of 
Nations  in  the  opening  days  of  his  Admin- 
istration. Instead,  Senator  Borah's  resolu- 
tion for  an  international  disarmament  con- 
ference has  made  such  a  conference  the  issue 
of  the  hour.  The  press  of  the  world  has 
spoken  with  one  voice,  and  the  demand  is 
universal.  Nevertheless,  Senator  Borah's 
resolution  has  been  sidetracked  for  the  time 
being  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs.  Unless  public  opinion  sweeps  away 
every  obstacle  to  an  international  conference 
on  disarmament,  it  will  be  defeated,  as 
was  the  League.  The  United  States  once 
committed  to  a  vast  expenditure  on  battle- 
ships, neither  Senator  Borah's  resolution  for 
a  conference  on  the  subject  nor  the  confer- 
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ence  itself  will  pass  the  Senate.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  forced  the  subject  on  this  coun- 
try. Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  British  Am- 
bassador, crossed  the  ocean,  conferred  with 
the  English  Premier,  and  has  returned  to 
ask  the  proposed  conference  for  disarmament 
in  the  name  of  England,  -Europe  and  the 
world.  England  has  abandoned  the  wasting 
policy  of  centuries  and  proposes  to  submit 
its  own  naval  preparation  to  an  interna- 
tional conference.  Up  to  the  present  time 
this  country  has  been  moving  toward  ever 
increasing  armaments.  Now  the  public  has 
changed  if  its  leaders  have  not. 

Apparently     the     country     had 

Disarmament    ,  .  , 

From  Every  been  committed  to  a  heavy  out- 
lay on  battleships  and  the  largest 
army  during  peace  ever  proposed  in  our  his- 
tory. The  administration's  position  on  this 
subject  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  an 
abrupt  reversal  of  national  and  international 
opinion.  Only  two  months  ago,  Secretary 
Baker  and  Secretary  Daniels  were  propos- 
ing army  and  navy  programs  which  would 
have  cost  this  country,  for  maintenance  and 
construction,  about  $3,500,000,000  annual- 
ly, passing  all  records  at  home  or  abroad. 
Senator  Wadsworth,  of  New  York,  Repub- 
lican, had  a  big  army  bill  before  the  Senate, 
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with  Republican  approval.  The  Republican 
House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  seemed 
altogether  ready  to  go  all  lengths.  Two 
months  of  hard  times,  growing  no  better, 
have  sobered  this  country  as  hardship  and 
flat  ruin  have  sobered  all  Europe.  The  limit 
of  revenue  has  been  reached  for  all  lands. 
The  Harding  administration  will  be 
forced  to  consider  international  negotiations 
for  reduced  armaments.  The  brutal,  savage 
despotism  of  Russia  alone  is  increasing  its 
red  army  and  having  taken  the  sword  will 
perish  by  it,  though  the  Moscow  govern- 
ment has  to-day  the  strongest  army  in  Eu- 
rope, as  our  general  staff  and  that  of  Japan 
pronounced  it  just  a  year  ago.  Its  success 
would  force  a  general   rearmament. 

„     ..  President    Wilson    himself    has 

President        .  .  r      i       i  •  11 

wiison  Reversed  been    made    to   feel   this   sudden 
by  congress    reversai  0f  WOrld  opinion.     He 

vetoed  the  measure  passed  by  Congress 
ordering  the  Secretary  of  War  to  suspend 
enlistments  until  our  army  of  224,000  sinks 
to  175,000  men,  and  for  the  fiscal  year, 
1921-22,  Congress  provides  appropriations 
for  only  150,000.  Only  sixteen  members 
of  the  House  voted  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  and  only  one  Senator.  Congress 
was  practically  unanimous  over  the  veto. 
The  next  Congress  will  be  still  more  op- 
posed to  a  larger  army  and  navy.  A  futile 
effort  was  made  in  the  first  Congress  after 
the  Civil  War  to  keep  up  our  military  es- 
tablishment, but  in  four  years  our  army 
dropped  from  over  1,000,000  to  25,000  men, 
and  our  navy  scarcely  existed  from  1870  to 
1880.  The  coming  Congress  wants  to  re- 
duce taxes ;  but  it  cannot,  if  the  army  and 
liavy  are  increased. 

»     **<=  nnn  «„„  Much    discussion   has   been   had 

Are  $45,000,000  .  .  .  .  . 

Battleships     in    Washington   during   the   past 

Worthwhile?  month    ^    tQ    whether    the     first_ 

line  battleship  is  obsolete  or  in  danger  of  be- 
coming obsolete,  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  can  still  be  relied  on  as  the  backbone 
of  a  modern  nation's  naval  defenses.  The 
experts  of  the  Navy  Department  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  have  re- 
ported in  favor  of  retaining  the  battleship 
as  the  nucleus  of  the  high-seas  fleet,  and  of 
continuing  to  build  these  enormously  costly 
engines  of  war.  There  are  opposite  views, 
and  we  print  elsewhere  this  month  an  ex- 
tremely interesting,  if  brief,  article  from 
General  William  Mitchell,  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Air  Service,  giving  his 
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reasons  for  believing  that  bombing  aircraft 
are  very  much  more  effective  and  economical 
engines  of  war  than  battleships.  Mr.  Lindon 
Bates,  who  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  submarine  defense,  also  tells  in  this 
issue  how  the  under-water  craft  have  done 
their  part  to  make  the  battleship  keep  hidden 
and  innocuous. 

...,*„    ,      Germany    in    January    discussed 

A  Half-Century  f  r:    .  J        ,        ,     ,, 

and  an  Empire  rather  than  celebrated  the  nalr- 
century  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  German  Empire  in  1871.  Bismarck, 
from  the  day  when  he  overrode  the  Prussian 
Constitution  to  defeat  Austria  in  1866,  gave 
his  great  days  of  glory  and  power  to  the 
creation  of  an  autocratic  constitution.  This 
failed  because  it  relied  on  arbitrary  power 
and  not  on  general  initiative.  In  two  years, 
since  the  war  closed,  Germany  has  been 
developing  the  self-reliance  of  the  many. 
Each  change  so  far  has  brought  increased 
stability.  Violent  reds  and  violent  reaction- 
aries apparently  grow  less  powerful  and  less 
perilous.  Lincoln  might  have  called  Presi- 
dent Ebert  one  of  the  plain  people.  He  has 
held  power  nearly  two  years — months 
longer  than  was  predicted.  The  Socialists, 
instead  of  a  majority,  polled  only  39  per 
cent,  of  the  vote  cast.  The  Monarchists 
have  saner  leaders  than  at  the  start.  The 
Republican  League,  just  organized,  is  gath- 
ering the  strength  of  Germany.  Simon, 
Minister  of  Finance,  is  much  like  our  cabi- 
net officers,  a  man  of  business  experience.  An 
explosion  may  appear  at  any  moment,  but 
Soviet  rule  seems  less  probable.  Germany 
is  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  an  army.  Its 
currency  is  rotten,  its  credit  low.  Its  indus- 
tries grow  and  its  exports  increase.  Its  popu- 
lation was  reduced  by  the  Versailles  Treaty 
9,839,000,  as  estimated.  Taking  the  1910 
census,  this  would  leave  55,086,000.  The 
census  just  over  gives  60,282,602.  This 
maintains  two-thirds  the  past  increase.  It 
was  1.4  per  cent.,  1900  to  1910;  from  1910 
to  1920,  .92  per  cent.  This  is  surprising  in 
view  of  war  losses. 

Austria's  sad  Austria  proper,  partly  from  pol- 
and  Hopeless  icy  and  partly  from  natural  re- 
sources and  high  skill  in  the 
crafts,  became  in  the  sixty-six  years  from 
1848  to  1914,  a  great  manufacturing  tract 
fed  by  Bohemia,  Hungary  and  the  Slav  re- 
gions now  added  to  Serbia.  Cut  off  from 
these,  it  is  starving  while  its  old  possessions 


PRESIDENT    MICHAEL    HAINISCH,    OF    AUSTRIA,    AND 
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suffer  for  lack  of  .Austrian  manufactures. 
Only  American  aid  has  carried  Austria 
through  the  winter.  The  wonder  is  it  has  not 
gone  Bolshevik.  Instead  its  very  moderate 
Socialist  President,  Dr.  Michael  Hainisch, 
elected  in  December,  has  steadily  improved 
order,  though  the  local  movement  for  a  re- 
turn of  the  Hapsburgs  is  strong.  In  hunger, 
with  a  terrible  child  death-rate,  Austria  is 
slowly  recasting  its  position,  losing  popula- 
tion, increasing  food-production,  remodel- 
ing manufactures  to  meet  altered  and  poorer 
markets,  and  suffering  from  lack  of  coal. 
The  mercantile  retail  and  banking  classes 
have  lost  less  than  the  manufacturing,  and 
these  are  Jewish.  This  has  awakened  hate 
and  brought  pogroms  in  South  Central  Eu- 
rope. May,  Vienna's  favorite  month  for  so- 
cial explosions,  may  bring  serious  results,  not 
unlikely  to  fall  on  the  Jew. 

The         The   chain   of   new   Slav   states, 
New-Made      Poland,     Czechoslovakia,     Tugo- 

Slau  States       CT       •         /c      i_»    \  i      i>  • 

blavia  (berbia)  and  Rumania 
(Latin  but  with  Slav  admixture),  are  all 
staggering  under  heavy  military  expenditure. 
All  are  on  a  war  footing.  All  have  to  tax 
the  farms  heavily  because  manufacturing  is 
checked  and  disorder  and  apprehension  over 
an  attack  from  Moscow  prevents  any  re- 
vival of  business.  The  Rumanian  peasant, 
taxed  on  his  crop,  cut  down  his  plowing  for 
wheat  last  fall.  Live-stock  in  Jugo-Slavia 
has  suffered  because  feed  is  high  and  sparse. 
Serbia,  with  its  1,000,000  hogs  before  the 
war,    depends    on    mast,    but    Croatia,     the 
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Banat  and  lesser 
units  added  to  Ser- 
bia, suffer,  and  war 
destroys  cattle.  Ru- 
mania fears  an  at- 
tack from  Mos- 
cow to  recover 
Bessarabia,  Rus- 
sian in  1914. 
Czechoslovakia  is 
cut  off  from  the 
old  direct  German 
demand  for  i  t  s 
food  and  raw  ma- 
terial to  the  north, 
and  from  markets 
to  the  south.  Po- 
land had  its  crops 
destroyed  last  fall 
and  has  900 
French  officers  drilling  an  army  on  a  war 
footing.  Galicia,  with  its  Ruthenian  popu- 
lation, in  close  sympathy  with  Ukraine, 
gives  trouble  to  Warsaw  and  to  Prague. 
"News"  is  very  likely  here  by  spring. 

ru    D    .  .       Rule,    leadership    and    initiative, 

The  Reviving     .  '  .  ^  .         _ 

strength  of  in  what  is  left  of  the  Ottoman 
Turkey  Empire,  have  shifted  from 
young  Sultan  Mohammed  VI  and  his  old 
Viziers  in  Constantinople  to  Mustapha  Ke- 
mal  Pasha,  the  middle-aged,  silent  soldier 
who  knows  no  home  but  a  camp.  He  has 
the  abiding  humor  of  the  Othmanli,  as  wit- 
ness his  despatch  to  the  British  Government 
thanking  it  for  the  small  arms  and  cannon 
given  to  the  Armenians,  which  he  had  just 
captured  at  Kars.  Free  from  anxiety  over 
an  independent  Armenia,  Kemal  Pasha  is 
moving  his  army,  as  winter  permits  and 
spring  draws  near,  to  an  attack  on  Smyrna 
and  the  French  in  Cilicia.  He  has  already 
appeared  on  the  northern  edge  of  Syria.  He 
is  moving  into  the  mountains  which  look 
down  on  the  northern  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. The  English  press  announces  that  as 
fast  as  a  native  government  is  recognized  in 
Mesopotamia,  British  troops  will  be  with- 
drawn to  Basra,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf — a  very  natural  step  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  Young  Turkish  party  has 
long  held  that  the  heart  of  Turkish  adminis- 
tration should  be  inland  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
not  at  a  port  open  to  every  fleet,  like  Con- 
stantinople, which  none  the  less  they  believe 
should  be  held.  Fighting  has  begun  near 
Smyrna,  and  divisions  have  occurred  between 
adherents  of  Constantine  and  Venizelos. 


„    .    D         ,  The  German  allies,  Austria  and 

Spring  Prospects  _  _  rc  c 

in  the  Hungary,  suiter  worst  now,  sur- 
fer bitterly  and  in  famine;  but 
they  have  no  large  armies  to  support  and 
no  ambitions  to  gratify.  Both  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  want  additions  to  their  ter- 
ritory. Rumania  and  Jugo-Slavia  look  to  a 
confederacy  which  will  include  Greece  to  the 
south  and  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  (Bo- 
hemia) to  the  north.  All  are  arming,  tax- 
ing and  consuming  crops  and  keeping  man 
and  beast  from  plow  and  furrow  to  be  ready 
for  war,  perhaps  to  begin  it.  Bulgaria  bides 
its  time — an  industrious  people,  rid  of  mili- 
tary burdens  at  home,  working  as  never  be- 
fore to  meet  the  war  indemnity  and  aware 
that  Turkey  may  yet  again  be  an  ally. 
Greece  has  reduced  war  costs,  is  replacing 
its  war  losses  in  steamers  and  tending 
strictly  to  its  commercial  business,  finding 
Smyrna  a  hard  job  to  handle,  its  new  Turk- 
ish subjects  in  Asia  Minor  waiting  for 
spring  and  the  word  from  Kemal  Pasha, 
the  real  head  of  Turkey,  and  aware  that  the 
Albanians  of  "North  Epirus"  have  been  left 
well  armed  by  the  Italians.  All  these  peo- 
ples ought  to  stay  at  home  and  cultivate 
their  fields.  Their  statesmen,  or  as  we 
should  say,  politicians,  are  diligently  plan- 
ning for  war  and  for  floating  bonds  in 
America — aims  not  easily  reconciled. 

The  unsold    B*r     the     sImPle.    hu}     sufficient 
Enigma  of     process    of    making    independent 

Russia  i       r  t> 

search  tor  news  in  Russia  pun- 
ishable by  torture,  imprisonment  or  death, 
the  whole  of  Russia  and  Siberia — 8,660,000 
square  miles  and  with  a  population  of  180,- 
000,000 — is  shut  out  from  the  civilized 
world.  It  would  have  once  seemed  incred- 
ible that  the  stretch  from  Vladivostok  should 
furnish  no  information  to  any  newspaper  ex- 
cept through  men  who  are  "under  control," 
who  see  only  what  is  shown  them.  Vague 
signs  appear  that  the  red  army  is  gather- 
ing for  a  campaign  in  Persia,  for  an  attack 
on  Japanese  forces  in  Vladivostok  and  an- 
other on  Poland.  Persia  is  defenseless.  The 
Russian  army  will  have  no  opponent  until  it 
reaches  Hamadan,  where  there  is  an  Eng- 
lish garrison.  The  campaign  against  Po- 
land will  not,  it  is  probable,  begin  until  the 
wheat  is  ready  to  harvest  in  July.  Russian 
cities  are  starving,  except  for  the  red  army 
officials.  The  peasants  raise  no  more  than 
they  need.  The  exports  of  wheat  from  Rus- 
sia, reaching  150,000,000  to  200,000,000 
bushels  a  year,  no  longer  exist.  All  Russian 
exports  are  now  government-owned  and  im- 
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ports  continue  to  raise  issues  which  impede 
trade.  No  one  can  pretend  to  know  where 
or  when  the  Russian  army  will  be  launched 
against  Western  Europe. 

Prediction  is  not  made  easier  by 

Current  ,  ,  f     .  •      j     u  . 

American      the    number   ot    issues    raised    by 
Foreign  Policy  the    outgo'mg    administration    at 

Washington  in  its  closing  weeks.  The  "in- 
tegrity of  Russia,"  as  supported  by  President 
Wilson  in  a  despatch  to  Italy,  involves  the 
fate  of  several  countries  despotically  held  by 
Russia  from  their  first  conquest.  As  has 
already  been  pointed  out  in  these  pages, 
Georgia  has  a  right  to  its  liberty  and  self- 
government.  So  has  the  Ukraine  with  the 
Ruthenian  population  held  subject  by  Po- 
land, but  part  of  the  Ukraine.  Eastern 
Siberia  on  the  Pacific  ought  to  be  open  to 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  Japan  could  develop 
the  region  far  better  than  can  Russia,  which 
seized  the  region  by  steps  as  little  to  be  jus- 
tified as  any  act  by  that  despotic  power.  It 
is  nonsense  for  Russia  to  claim  Mongolia. 
Let  it  keep  the  independence  it  now  has. 

The    murder    of    an    American 

Why  Enclose  .  _,  .  0.,        .         , 

japan        naval    officer    in     Siberia     by    a 
ah  Around?    japanese    sentry    was     a     grave 

breach  of  discipline  and  decorum.  Japan 
has  promptly  apologized  in  every  way  and 
form.  No  nation  could  have  done  more. 
Few  would  have  done  as  much.  In  reply 
to  the  contention  that  Japan  had  only  a  tem- 
porary occupation  in  Vladivostok,  the  Amur 
valley  and  Eastern  Siberia  generally,  it  is 
claimed  on  her  behalf  that  the  entire  region 
is  empty.  The  Amur  has  not  two  people  to 
the  square  mile,  and  a  minute  share  of  them 
are  Russian.  The  Russian  migration  into 
Siberia  is  as  far  from  Vladivostok  as  New 
York  is  from  San  Francisco,  and  the  going 
is  worse.  Russia  seized  the  Amur  in  1860 
with  no  title  but  the  strong  hand  and,  be- 
yond Vladivostok,  has  done  little  for  it. 
The  region  has  one  of  the  world's  great 
timber  reserves,  plentiful  fisheries,  minerals, 
coal  probably,  fertile  lands  of  which  in  sixty 
years  Russia  has  broken  in  on]y  143,000 
acres,  the  area  of  land  under  crops  in  Rhode 
Island.  It  has  a  better  climate  than  Canada. 
It  has  always  belonged  to  the  yellow  race. 
Why  not  now? 

.   o  ■  u+  JaPan   is   growing  in    population 

Japan  s  Right  j       i  •  •   1         1 

to  Fair        and     has     on     its     islands     the 

Expansion  11  r      ^\  1    -• 

smallest    fertile    acreage    relative 
to  area  of  any  civilized  land.     It  needs  food 


and  an  outlet.  So  does  China.  A  mere 
occupation,  as  one  of  the  incidents  of  war, 
should  not  be  made  a  basis  for  conquest  any- 
where without  consideration  by  the  great 
powers  to-day  responsible  for  the  world's 
governance  and  new  titles;  but  why  should 
not  Japan  receive  a  region  close  to  it,  unin- 
habited, in  all,  Arctic  and  temperate,  1,000,- 
000  square  miles,  which  Japan  can  improve 
better  and  make  useful  to  the  world  quicker 
than  any  other  land  ?  Japan  and  China  have 
a  fair  right  to  waste  and  open  land  whose 
ownership  Russia  has  used  only  to  exclude 
others — in  one  case  with  extreme  barbarity. 

The    United    States   better    than 

How  We  .  ,  . 

Could  Aid  any  other  power  could  propose 
Japm  that  the  disposition  of  East 
Siberia  should  be  considered,  so  as  to  permit 
Japan  to  put  its  case  before  a  fair  com- 
mission. No  European  power  has  any  right 
to  seize  all  Northeastern  Asia  and  keep  it 
m  escrow  when  teeming  populations  seek  it. 
The  yellow  race  needs  space.  They  stand 
cold  and  heat  alike  as  well  as  the  white  man. 
Japan  has  no  expectation  of  colonizing  fur- 
ther in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Jap- 
anese immigration  into  Mexico  is  sure  to 
lead  to  complications.  The  better  public 
opinion  of  Latin  America  hesitates  over  a 
Japanese  colony  on  the  western  coast  of 
South  America.  One  was  once  nearly  es- 
tablished in  Peru.  Chile  offers  unusual  op- 
portunities for  the  entrance  of  Japanese 
labor.  Land  in  Chile  is  held  for  the  most 
part  in  large  and  hereditary  estates.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  South  Chile,  now 
opening,  where  labor  is  needed.  But  this 
offers  no  real  outlet  for  Japan ;  and  a  large 
outlet  is  needed  and  deserved.  Every  nation 
has  a  right  to  decide  who  can  take  title  to 
land  and  transmit  the  title.  Japan  exercises 
this  right  now  against  our  nationals,  though 
applying  it  to  all  nations  alike.  The 
Hawaiian  Islands  will  soon  offer  a  per- 
plexing issue,  with  their  growing  Japa- 
nese population.  As  Paul  wisely  said  on 
Mars  Hill  to  the  Athenians:  "God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath 
determined  the  times  before  appointed  and 
the  bounds  of  their  habitation."  A  better 
"time  before  appointed"  to  settle  "the"  bounds 
of  their  habitation"  for  the  yellow  race  could 
not  be  named  than  right  now.  No  better 
policy  exists  to-day  than  to  giye  East  Asia 
from  the  Arctic  down  to  the  China  Sea  to 
the  various  peoples  of  the  yellow  race  and  in 
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ON  THE  UNION  FARM 

(English-speaking  and  Dutch-speaking:  A  Team  That 
Pull  Together) 
From  the  Cape  Times   (Capetown,   South  Africa) 

the  end  the  line  may  be  drawn  at  Torres 
Strait.  Trouble  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  is  both  needless  and  absurd. 
It  could  only  come  through  misunderstand- 
ing begot  by  mutual  jealousy  and  suspicion. 
We  should  study  Japan's  problems,  and  help 
her  to  solve  them  on  sound  principles. 

TL    •  One  of  the  most  important  elec- 

The  Smuts  .  ,  ,  .  i    *         • 

victory  in      tions   that   have    taken    place   in 

South  Africa     ^     of     the     British     Dominions 

since  the  war  was  held  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  on  February  8,  when  members 
of  a  new  Legislative  Assembly  were  chosen. 
The  result  was  a  complete  triumph  for  the 
South  African  Party,  headed  by  General 
Jan  C.  Smuts,  whose  Premiership  was  seri- 
ously threatened  a  year  ago  when  the  "seces- 
sion" party,  led  by  General  Hertzog,  ob- 
tained a  plurality  of  Parliamentary  seats. 
General  Smuts  was  able,  however,  to  retain 
power  through  coalition  with  the  Unionists. 
He  now  has  a  good  working  majority  of 
his  own  party,  while  both  the  Nationalists 
and  the  Laborites  have  been  greatly  weak- 
ened. The  election  proves  once  more  the 
loyalty  of  South  Africa  to  the  British  Em- 
pire, and  is  in  itself  a  remarkable  tribute  to 
the  political  acuteness  and  solid  qualities  of 
statesmanship  that  the  world  has  come  to 
associate  with  the  personality  of  Premier 
Smuts. 


In  his  article  on     Making  Ger- 

Reparations  t>       »       /  o£C\       T\/T 

still         many    ray       (PaSe    ^oj)     Mr. 

Unsettled      Simonds  reviews,  in  some  detail, 

the  work  of  the  Conference  at  Paris  which 

dealt  with  the  question   of  German   repara- 


Will 


J 


tions.  Mr.  Simonds  shows  that 
American  interests  are  seriously  in- 
volved in  the  results  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  summarizes  the  arguments 
used  by  France  in  opposing  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  terms  agreed  upon  at 
Paris.  The  whole  matter  will  be  re- 
viewed at  the  conference  called  to 
meet  in  London  on  February  28. 
Meanwhile,  our  readers  will  find 
Mr.  Simonds'  article  extremely  help- 
ful in  presenting  the  information 
necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  results  of  the  London  Conference 
as  they  shall  be  reported  by  the  press. 
Germany  will  be  represented  at 
London  and,  as  Mr.  Simonds  points 
out,  she  is  likely  to  receive  some  sup- 
port from  Great  Britain  and  Italy. 


,.   „.         Anv  suggestion  that  a  universitv 

Limiting  .     •   .  .     ,.  .  .  ,     .  ' 

Princeton's    should   limit   the  number  or   its 
student  Body  students  wouid   once  have  been 

thought  fantastic,  if  not  positively  ridicu- 
lous. Recent  experience,  however,  has 
tended  to  give  point  to  the  question:  May 
not  a  college  or  university  serve  the  student 
body  more  efficiently  and  do  more  for  the 
individual  student  if  the  number  of  those  en- 
joying its  advantages  at  a  given  time  bears 
some  definite  relation  to  the  number  of  in- 
structors and  the  extent  of  the  facilities 
offered?  Some  of  the  State  universities  be- 
gan a  few  years  ago  to  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  as  the  saying  is.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  their  rapid  numerical  growth 
caused  apprehension  in  more  than  one  fac- 
ulty. We  have  now  (since  the  war) 
reached  a  point  at  which  the  endowed  uni- 
versities are  making  a  desperate  fight  to  hold 
their  faculties  together  even  at  increased 
salaries.  Expansion  seems  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Some  institutions  find  that  a  serious 
lack  of  dormitories  compels  them  either  to 
refuse  applications  for  admission  or  to  enter 
at  once  on  a  costly  building  program.  Prince- 
ton is  of  this  group  and  President  Hibben 
has  named  a  faculty  committee  to  prepare  a 
plan  which,  while  imposing  a  limitation — 
perhaps  two  thousand — will  be  fair  to  ap- 
plicants and  will  be  likely  to  bring  to  Prince- 
ton a  body  of  students  who  will  make  the 
best  use  of  their  opportunities.  Princeton 
has  always  stood  for  direct  contact  between 
teacher  and  student.  Excessive  numbers 
militate  against  this  principle  and,  in  Presi- 
dent Hibben 's  view,  against  Princeton's  tra- 
ditional  policy  and  methods. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


{From   January   16   to   February    13,   192 1) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

January  17. — Both  branches  adopt  a  joint 
resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
cease  recruiting  until  the  regular  army  is  re- 
duced (from  224,000)  to  175,000  men;  in  the 
Senate  the  vote  is  41  to  32,  in  the  House  285  to  4. 

The  Congressional  Committee  on  Shipping 
Board  Operations  re-opens  hearings  at  New  York. 

January  19. — In  the  House,  by  vote  of  77  to 
276,  the  Reapportionment  bill  is  defeated,  and 
the  membership  remains  435  instead  of  483  pro- 
posed; the  new  basis  will  be  a  representative  for 
242,267  population,  as  against  218,979. 

January  20. — The  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  reports  favorably  the  Borah  reso- 
lution  on   naval    disarmament. 

January  22. — The  House  Committee  investigat- 
ing the  Shipping  Board  takes  testimony  that  the 
Board  must  be  relieved  of  operating  ships  and 
settling  claims  if  the  American  merchant  marine 
is  to  develop  successfully. 

January  24. — In  the  Senate,  the  bill  to  create 
the  federal  Livestock  Commission  is  passed,  46 
to  33,  by  a  Southern-Western  combination. 

January  25. — The  Senate  unanimously  adopts 
the  Borah  resolution  for  six  months'  suspension 
of  naval  building,  pending  study  of  future  types 
of  construction  by  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
hears  testimony  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
regarding  Japan's  position  on  the  Island  of  Yap 
and  control  of  former  German  cables. 

January  27. — In  the  House,  the  Agricultural 
Appropriations  bill  is  passed  after  restoring  the 
free-seed  provision  which  the  committee  had 
dropped.  .  .  .  The  Diplomatic  and  Consular  bill 
is  taken  up. 

January  31. — In  the  Senate,  upon  failure  of 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Penrose  (Rep.,  Pa.) 
moves  to  invoke  the  cloture  rule  on  the  Fordney 
Emergency  Tariff   bill. 

February  1. — In  the  House,  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  bill  is  passed,  carrying  an  appropriation 
of  $15,250,000. 

February  2. — In  the  Senate,  cloture  on  the  Ford- 
ney tariff  bill  is  defeated. 

The  House  war  investigating  committee  hears 
testimony  of  Charles  G.  Dawes,  former  Brigadier- 
General  and  chief  of  supply  procurement,  in  de- 
fense of  army  sales  in  France. 

February  3. — The  Senate  is  called  into  special 
session  on  March  4  by  presidential  proclamation, 
upon  request  of  President-elect  Harding,  for  the 
purpose    of    ratifying   his    appointments. 

February  4. — The  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  finishes  taking  testimony  on  future  naval 
policy,  and  Chairman  Butler  (Rep.,  Pa.)  an- 
nounces that  the  United  States  will  call  an  in- 
ternational conference  on  disarmament  after 
March  4. 


February  5. — In  the  House,  the  presidential 
veto  of  the  joint  resolution  for  reducing  the  army 
to  175,000  is  upset  by  vote  of  271  to  16. 

February  7. — In  the  Senate,  the  army  reduction 
resolution  is  passed  over  the  presidential  veto, 
67  to  1. 

In  the  House,  an  appropriation  of  $12,500,000  is 
authorized  by  vote  of  229  to  0  for  building  five 
hospitals  to  take  care  of  wounded  soldiers.  .  .  . 
Another  bill,  passed  by  vote  of  278  to  58  pro- 
vides $100,000,000   for   State   road   building. 


MRS.    WARREN    G.    HARDING 

(Who,  after  March  4,  will  occupy  the  White  House  at 
Washington  as  the  new  first  lady  of  the  land.  The  pic- 
ture is  a  snapshot  taken  in  New  York  upon  the  occasion 
of   Mrs.   Harding's   recent  visit) 


February  8. — The  Senate  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee unanimously  approves  authorizing  the 
Treasury  to  purchase  $100,000,000  of  farm  loan 
bonds,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Agriculture  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  House  amends  the  Transportation  Act  to 
permit  partial  payments  to  railroads  under  the 
guarantee  clause;  the  law  had  provided  that 
no  payment  could  be  made  until  the  railroads 
render  final  accounting,  and  more  than  $300,000,- 
000   is   already  due   the   roads. 

February  9. — The  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee reports  against  the  Borah  resolution  pro- 
posing suspension  of  building  on  capital  ships, 
endorses    the    principles    of    the     Naval     General 
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Board,  and  advocates  a  navy  "at  least  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  power." 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration  reports 
unfavorably  the  House  measure  which  would  stop 
immigration  for  one  year;  it  decides  to  recom- 
mend limiting  new  arrivals  each  year  to  5  per 
cent,  of  a  country's  nationals  living  here  as  shown 
by  the  census. 

In  the  Senate,  the  sundry  civil  appropriations 
bill  is  passed  with  a  total  of  $412,350,000,  includ- 
ing $250,000,000  for  World  War  veterans  and 
$10,000,000  for  development  of  the  Muscle  Shoals, 
Ala.,   water-power   project. 

February  10. — In  the  Senate  the  Indian  Appro- 
priation bill  is  passed,  carrying  $73,000,000,  and 
the  Pension  bill  of  $265,500,000  is  carried. 

The  House  passes  the  annual  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill  of  $203,000,000. 

The  Senate  amends  the  Fordney  Emergency 
Tariff  bill  to  provide  a  duty  of  seven  cents  a 
pound  on  cotton  staple  and  manufactures,  and 
from  15  to  45  cents  a  pound  on  wool. 

February  12. — Senator  Kenyon  (Rep.,  Idaho) 
introduces  the  rural  credit  bill  to  standardize  pro- 
ductive farm  credit  paper. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

January  17. — Mayor  Hylan,  of  New  York, 
agrees  to  cooperate  in  an  investigation  into  mu- 
nicipal corruption. 

A  naval  court  of  inquiry  investigates  the  recent 
balloon  flight  which  ended  on  James  Bay,  Canada. 

A  Treasury  Department  ruling  against  manu- 
facture of  home-brewed  beer  is  reported  to  apply 
without  evidence  of  sale  or  consumption. 

Internal  Revenue  officers  arrest  at  Denver  the 
leader  of  a  million  dollar  drug  ring  operating  in 
twenty-two  States. 

January  18. — The  ordinary  expenditures  of  the 
Government  are  reported  decreased  $20,000,000 
for  December,   1920. 

January  19. — Another  police  captain  is  in- 
dicted at  New  York  for  grafting.  ...  A  New 
York  landlord  who  fails  to  supply  heat  under  a 
local  ordinance  is  given  five  days  in  the  Tombs, 
the  first  jail  sentence  for  the  offense. 

January  20. — President-elect  Harding  leaves 
Marion,  Ohio,  for  a  vacation  in  Florida  as  the 
guest   of   Senator   Frelinghuysen,   of   New  Jersey. 

January  22.— Ludwig  C.  A.  K.  Martens,  so- 
called  Ambassador  from  Soviet  Russia  to  the 
United  States,  is  deported,  with  some  of  his  Bol- 
shevik  friends. 

January  24. — Governor  Miller  sends  a  special 
message  to  the  New  York  legislature  urging  uni- 
fied control,  and  a  single  fare  for  all  traction 
lines  in  New  York  City,  a  step  which  arouses 
city  politicians. 

The  Lower  House  of  the  New  Jersey  legisla- 
ture ratifies  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution,  51  to  4,  and  repeals 
the  State  beer  law  unanimously. 

January  26. — The  New  York  State  Assembly 
refuses  to  empower  the  Housing  Investigation 
Committee  to  inquire  into  bank  and  insurance 
company  methods. 

January  27. — Mr.  Whitman,  at  New  York  City, 
procures  the  indictment  of  detectives  on  the  "auto 
squad"  and  reveals  how  twelve  men  and  a 
woman  stole  9,000  automobiles  and  returned  half 


of    them    for    recovery    rewards    from    insurance 
companies. 

January  29. — Drastic  prohibition  enforcement 
orders  are  issued  covering  whiskey  warehouses 
in    seven    Eastern    States. 

January  31. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
sets  aside,  on  a  technicality,  the  conviction  of 
Congressman  Victor  Berger,  Socialist,  for  violat- 
ing the   espionage   law. 

The  New  Jersey  Senate  refuses  to  ratify  the 
federal  prohibition   amendment. 

February  1. — Dr.  George  F.  Chandler,  organ- 
izer of  the  New  York  Department  of  State  Police> 
resigns. 

Prohibition  Commissioner  Kramer  orders  an 
embargo  on  all  liquor  withdrawals  in  all  States, 
except  by  druggists. 

Governor-General  Francis  Burton  Harrison 
cables  his  resignation  to  President  Wilson  from 
Manila,  to  take  effect  March  4. 

February  6. — President  Wilson  refuses  to  grant 
the  request  of  railroad  labor  unionists  that  he  in- 
vestigate railroad  executives'  claims  before  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  or  submit  the  matter  to 
Congress. 

February  7. — In  New  York  City,  Dr.  Carleton 
Simon,  heading  a  police  raid  of  the  Narcotic 
Squad,  seizes  $40,000  of  heroin,  some  opium,  a 
still  and  moonshine  whiskey  within  two  blocks 
of   Police    Headquarters. 

Alexander  Howat,  coal-miner's  leader,  is  ar- 
rested by  the  Kansas  Industrial  Relations  Court 
for  calling  a  strike  in   violation  of  an  injunction. 

February  8. — John  T.  Hettrick,  who  conceived 
the  "Code  of  Practice"  for  three  building  rings, 
is  brought  to  trial  at  New  York  City  for  con- 
spiracy to  coerce  builders  into  the  association; 
Robert  P.  Brindell  is  sentenced  to  Sing  Sing  for 
from  five  to  ten  years  for  building  trade  extor- 
tion, following  his  conviction  February  4. 

February  9. — The  Railway  Labor  Board  decides 
that  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  must  confer 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Railroad  Work- 
ers on  grievances  of  employees. 

The  election  of  Warren  G.  Harding  as  Presi- 
dent, and  of  Calvin  Coolidge  as  Vice-President 
is  confirmed  in  a  joint  session  of  Congress. 

February  10. — Secretary  of  State  Colby  informs 
Senator  Lodge  that  there  is  no  text  as  yet  of  the 
American-Japanese  agreement,  which  is  only  in 
the  stage  of  a  plenipotentiary  comparison  of  views 
coupled  with  recommendations  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  examination. 

February  11. — Mr.  Harding  invites  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Hughes  to  confer  with  him  at  St.  Au- 
gustine. 

Governor  Miller  of  New  York  explains  in  fur- 
ther detail  his  plans  for  settling  the  rapid  transit 
problems  of  the  metropolis. 

February  12. — New  York  City  health  authorities 
hold  200  immigrants  to  protect  the  city  from 
typhus,  despite  instructions  from  the  Labor  De- 
partment at  Washington  to  brook  no  interference. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

January  16. — Ahmid  Mirza,  Shah  of  Persia,  is 
reported  in  Shiraz  with  the  British  garrison, 
which  was  withdrawn  from  Teheran  following 
resignation  of  the  Cabinet  and  invasion  by  the 
Bolsheviki. 
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The  blockade  of  Fiume  is  raised  by  order  of 
General  Caviglia,  of  the  Italian  forces. 

January  17. — Winston  Churchill,  British  Min- 
ister of  War,  becomes  Colonial   Secretary. 

January  18. — Persian  merchants  exert  pressure 
which  causes  the  Premier  to  withdraw  his  resig- 
nation. 

Irishmen  ambush  parties  of  auxiliary  police  at 
Galway  and  in  County  Clare,  wounding  six. 

At  Berlin  a  royalist  party  is  launched  under 
the  name   "League   of  the   Upright." 

January  20. — Crown  forces  at  Cork,  Ireland, 
destroy  two  business  houses  with  bombs  in  re- 
prisal for  ambush ;  police  are  ambushed  at  Glen- 
wood,  County  Clare,  the  entire  party  being  killed 
or  wounded. 

January  21. — Premier  Briand  receives  a  vote 
of  confidence  from  the  French  Chamber,  475  to 
68,  on  the  German  indemnity  issue. 

January  24. — Viscount  Takaaki  Kato,  Opposi- 
tion leader  in  the  Japanese  Diet,  interpellates  the 
Government  on  Siberian  occupation  by  Japanese 
troops;  Premier  Hara  replies  it  is  a  measure  of 
national  defense. 

British  airmen  in  Somaliland,  Africa,  bomb, 
kill  and  capture  all  but  the  leaders  of  the  "Mad 
Mullah's"  forces;   the  Mullah  escapes. 

January  25. — Premier  Giolitti  publishes  his  bill 
aimed  to  cure  industrial  unrest  in  Italy  through 
joint  control   by  workers   and  managers. 

January  30. — The  Japanese  Diet  is  informed, 
upon  interpellation,  that  the  present  construction 
plans  of  the  navy  must  be  carried  out,  but  that 
world  curtailment  should  be  favored. 

February  3. — In  Ireland,  seventeen  policemen 
are  killed  in  ambush,  and  a  pitched  battle  is  re- 
ported between  500  Sinn  Feiners  and  a  force  of 
the  constabulary  at  Burgatia. 

February  5. — Premier  Lloyd  George  justifies 
the  new  German  indemnity  agreement  of  the 
Allies,   in    a   masterful    speech    at  Birmingham. 

February  6. — In  Mexico  City,  the  palace  of 
Archbishop  Mora  del  Rio,  head  of  the  Mexican 
Church,  is  bombed,  as  is  an  American  jewelry 
factory  nearby. 

British  army  authorities  in  Queenstown,  Ire- 
land, evolve  a  hostage  system  to  prevent  ambus- 
cades of  police  auxiliaries;  three  ambushes  occur 
in  Dublin;  six  houses  are  burned  in  reprisal  at 
Drumkeen. 

February  8. — The  elections  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  bring  a  good  working  majority  to 
the  South  African  party,  of  which  General  Smuts 
is  the  head,  and  result  in  the  defeat  of  General 
Hertzog's  movement  for  secession  from  the  empire. 

In  the  Japanese  Diet,  Yukio  Ozaki,  recently 
deposed  leader  of  the  Kensei-Kai  or  opposition 
party,  introduces  a  resolution  curtailing  naval 
armament  and  proposing  a  conference  with  the 
United  States  and  England  on  disarmament. 

February  9.— The  Indian  Legislative  Assem- 
bly and  the  Council  of  State  are  inaugurated  at 
Delhi  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 

The  Japanese  Kokumin-To,  or  Nationalist 
party,  decides  to  return  the  budget  for  curtail- 
ment of  military  appropriations,  especially  the 
additional    150,000,000   yen    for    national    defense. 

February      9. — The      Austrian      supplementary 


budget    shows    a    deficit    for    the    fiscal    year    of 
40,000,000,000  crowns. 

February  ,10. — The  Japanese  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives rejects  the  navy  curtailment  proposal  of 
Yukio  Ozaki  by  vote  of  245  to  38. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

January  18. — President  Wilson  replies  to  Lloyd 
George's  suggestions  regarding  Armenia  in  a 
cable  to  Paul  Hymans,  President  of  the  League 
Assembly;  he  suggests  an  international  compact 
guaranteeing  Russia  against  invasion. 

January  22. — Four  Central  American  countries, 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  Costa  Rica, 
join  in   a  treaty  of  union. 

The  Reparations  Commission  issues  a  detailed 
list  of  German  deliveries,  including  10,787,827 
kilos  of  dyestuffs,  2,054,729  tons  of  shipping,  140,- 
000  tons  of  fixed  railway  materials  and  360,176 
head   of   livestock. 

January  24. — Terrorism  and  disorder  are  re- 
ported practically  unchecked  by  French  troops 
in  Upper  Silesian  plebiscite  territory. 

January  28. — The  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Allies,  meeting  at  Paris  to  fix  the  total  indemnity 
Germany  will  be  required  to  pay,  decides  to  tax 
German  exports  12^  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  with 
a  sliding  scale  of  annuities  from  2,000,000,000  to 
6,000,000,000    marks    for    forty-two   years. 

January  29. — The  Supreme  Council  decides  to 
relinquish  certain  financial  claims  against  Austria. 

February  1. — Dr.  Walter  Simons,  German  For- 
eign Minister,  tells  the  Reichstag  that  Germany 
will  not  accept  the  Entente  decisions  on  repara- 
tions, but  will  formulate  counter  proposals. 

February  2. — The  report  of  the  financial  con- 
gress at  Brussels  just  published  shows  how  76,- 
000,000,000  marks  deficit  of  Germany  in  her  1920 
budget  is  padded  and  declares  German  taxes  are 
less  per  capita  than  those  of  Allied  nations. 

February  4. — Count  Tanaka,  Japanese  Minister 
of  War,  announces  in  the  Diet  that  another  di- 
vision of  troops  will  be  sent  to  Korea  to  reinforce 
the  present  garrison. 

February  7. — At  Rome,  Italian  Foreign  Minister 
Count  Sforza  announces  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Council  to  reduce  expenses  of  Allied 
occupation  of  the  Rhine  to  240,000,000  gold  marks, 
a  saving  of  $300,000,000  a  year  or  almost  the  12 
per  cent,  tax  on  German  exports  proposed  by  the 
Council. 

February  8. — The  German  government  accepts 
the  invitation  of  the  Supreme  Council  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  Reparations  Conference  at  Lon- 
don on  March  1. 

February  10. — American  Marines  at  Managua, 
Nicaragua,  are  arrested  by  United  States  military 
authorities  for  wrecking  the  newspaper  plant  of 
La  Tribuna. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

January  17. — Samuel  Gompers  is  reelected 
President  of  the  Pan-American  Federation  of 
Labor  at  Mexico  City. 

January  18. — Court  records  in  New  York  City 
show  an  increase  in  arrests  for  drunkenness  in 
1920  of  156,  with  a  total  of  5813  for  the  year,  de- 
spite prohibition. 

January  22. — Mr.  Hoover  announces  a  gift  of 
15,000,000  bushels  of  corn  from  mid-Western 
faimers  for  the  relief  of  starving  Europeans. 
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Large  Eastern  railroads  lay  off  men  and  estab- 
lish  five-day  weeks. 

The  British  submarine  K-5  is  lost  with  56  men, 
100    miles    from    Land's    End. 

January  25. — Unemployed  in  January,  1921, 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  increased 
3,473,466,  according  to  a  Department  of  Labor 
report.  „ 

January  26. — Rev.  Dr.  William  T.  Manning, 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  is  elected  Bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  York 
(see  page  279). 

French  imports  in  1920  are  reported  decreased 
394,316,000.  francs  from  1919,  with  an  adverse 
trade  balance  of  12,970,194,000  francs. 

January  29. — Albert  I,  King  of  the  Belgians, 
offers  a  cup  as  a  prize  for  an  international  sail- 
ing yacht  race  on  July  4  from  Sandy  Hook,  to 
finish  at  Ostend,  Belgium;  the  cup  will  be  the 
permanent  possession  of  the  winner. 

January  31. — The  United  States  Pacific  fleet 
arrives  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  from  Panama;  the 
advance  guard  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  arrives  at 
Callao,  Peru;  both  units  are  on  practice  cruise 
and  the  ships  are  visited  by  the  highest  officials 
of  the  countries  at  port  of  call. 

The  Cuban  moratorium  is  ended ;  the  legis- 
lative sliding  scale  plan  of  payments  goes  into 
effect. 

Unemployment  in  New  York  is  reported  in- 
creased 4  per  cent,  in  January. 

February  8. — Street  car  strike  riots  occur  at 
Albany  and  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  traction  com- 
panies attempt  to  operate  cars  manned  by  strike- 
breakers, who  are  badly  stoned  and  beaten ; 
State   police   are   called   in. 

British  foreign  trade  figures  just  announced 
show  total  imports  of  £117,050,000  for  January; 
total  exports  £102,700,000,  including  £92,750,000  of 
British   products. 

February  9. — In  New  York  City,  30,000  needle 
workers  in  1800  shops  strike  to  enforce  standard- 
ized   working   conditions. 

February  14. — The  Railway  Labor  Board,  upon 
petition  of  employees,  suspends  recent  wage  re- 
ductions by  the  Erie  Railroad  on  the  ground  that 
no  change  of  working  conditions  may  become 
effective   except  by   agreement. 


OBITUARY 

January  21. — Charles  F.  Booher,  for  fourteen 
years  Representative  from  the  Fourth  District  of 
Missouri,  74.  .  .  .  Arthur  Lewis  Sifton,  Dominion 
Secretary  of  State,  62. 

January  26. — Prof.  William  Thompson  Sedg- 
wick, biologist  and  sanitation  expert  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  56. 

January  27. — Mrs.  Frances  McEwen  Belford,  a 
leading  woman  citizen  of  Colorado,  82. 

January  29. — Rear-Admiral  Edward  David 
Taussig,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  74. 

January  30. — Alfred  Treadway  White,  who  in 
1876  erected  the  first  successful  tenement  houses  in 
America,  75.  .  .  .  John  Francis  Murphy,  land- 
scape artist,  68.  .  .  .  Wilmer  Stuart,  Associated 
Press  journalist,  52. 

January  31. — Frederic  Hale  Parkhurst,  Gover- 
nor of  Maine  since  the  1st  of  January,  57. 

February  1. — Frank  B.  Mackay,  of  New  York, 
shipping  expert,  54. 

February  2. — Brig.-Gen.  James  Forney,  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps,  retired,  11 ...  .  Cardinal  Ferrari, 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  71. 

February  4. — Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  McGregor, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  84.  .  .  .  Carl  Hauptmann,  noted 
German  author,  63. 

February  6. — Herschel  S.  Hall,  well-known  fic- 
tion writer,  47. 

February  7. — Hon.  John  J.  Gardner,  former 
Representative  of  the  Second  New  Jersey  Congres- 
sional District  for  ten  consecutive  terms  prior  to 
1913,  Republican,  76. 

February  8. — Barrett  Wendell,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  English   literature   at  Harvard   University, 
66.   .    .    .   Fred  L.  Blackmon,   for  ten  years  Repre- 
sentative from  the   Fourth   Alabama   District,  48. 

February  9. — James  Gibbons  Huneker,  of  New 
York,  noted  music  critic  and  author,  68. 

February  11. — Sir  William  Blake  Richmond,  a 
noted  English  painter  of  portraits  and  mythologi- 
cal themes,  79. 

February  12. — Andrew  L.  Drummond,  Chief  of 
the  U.  S.  Secret  Service  under  President  Harrison, 
76.  .  .  .  Bishop  John  P.  Farrelly,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  Cleveland,  65.  .  .  .  Troels 
Lund,  the  Danish  historian,  81. 


THE  REPARATIONS  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  ALLIED  PREMIERS  AT  PARIS 
(It  was  at  this  gathering  that  indemnity  plans  began  to  crystalize  and  European  politicians  seemed  convinced  more 
than  ever  before  that  the  question  was  one  of  business  and  economics  rather  than  of  politics  and  diplomacy.  Another 
and  perhaps  final  conference  will  be  held  on  February  28  at  London,  at  which  German  plenipotentiaries  will  present 
their  side  of  the  case  and  attempt  a  more  favorable  adjustment.  Seated,  from  left  to  right,  are:  Count  Sforza, 
Italian  Foreign  Minister;  Lord  Curzon  and  Premier  Lloyd  George,  of  Great  Britain;  M.  Briand,  Premier  of  France  J 
M.    Parthou  and  M.  Berthelot,  of  France;  and   M.  Jaspar,  of  Belgium) 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH 
IN  CARTOONS 


SOME   ADVICE   TO    HARDING 

Uncle    Sam:    "You  can't   please   everybody,    W.    G. 
You'll  be  held  responsible.     So  better  pick  your  men." 
From  the  Evening  Mail  (New  York) 


the  senate:     it  doesn  t  matter  which;  I 

EXPECT  TO  BOSS  THE  FOREIGN   POLICY   MYSELF" 
From  the  Evening  Post  ©  (New  York) 


MR.    HARDING   THINKS    HE   COULD  DO   A   BETTER 
JOB   WITHOUT   SO    MUCH    HELP 

From  the  Oregonian    (Portland,   Oregon) 


THE    PRESIDENT-ELECT  AND    HIS   ABSORBING 
POLITICAL   CHESS    PROBLEM 

From  the  Central  Press  Association    (Cleveland,   Ohio) 
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THE   LATEST   BACK    NUMBER 
Uncle  Sam    ("The  Sea  Lion   Comique")    sings: 

"We  don't  want  to  .fight,  but,  by  Daniels,  if  we  do 
We're  getting  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've 
got  the  money,  too!" 
John    Bull:   "Very   quaint,   these   old-world   songs;   they   take 
me  back  thirty  years  and  more  before  the  war." 
From  Punch    (London,   England) 


WHAT    FOOLS    THESE    MORTALS    BE 
From  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 

Disarmament  cartoons,  on  these 
two  facing  pages,  all  seem  to  favor 
curtailment.  Those  presenting  an- 
other viewpoint  are  not  easily  to  be 
found,  even  if  one  searches  for  them. 


WHAT    MIGHT   BE  DONE   WITH    SOME   OF   THE 

MONEY   SPENT  ON    NAVIES 
[It  has  been  estimated  that  the  money  spent  for  one  bat- 
tleship would  furnish  sufficient  food  to  save  the  lives  of 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  starving  children  in  Europe] 
From  the  Spokesman-Review  (Spokane,  Wash.) 


THE   INTERNATIONAL   TREADMILL 
From  the  Times   (Los  Angeles,  Cal.) 
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A  PRESIDENT-ELECT  ON  VACATION— From  the  News  (Chicago,  111.) 


SUNK  I — By  Reid,  in  the  Evening  Mail  (New  York) 


LOVE    ME,    LOVE    MY    DOG 
By  Nelson  Harding,  in  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 


ANOTHER  DISARMAMENT  CONFERENCE  THAT 
PRESIDENT    HARDING    WOULD    LIKE   TO    CALL 

From  the  Star   (St.  Louis,  Mo.) 


STOP   YOUR    CRYING — IM    BUS> 
From  the  Evening  Post  @  (Now  York) 
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OFF  FOR  THE  REPARATIONS  CONFERENCE  AT  LONDON 

The  French  Marianne   (to  Lloyd  George,   the  British    Premier,  who  acts  as  driver):  "Will  this  journey  ever 

come  to  an   end?" 
From   the  Amsterdammcr    (Amsterdam,    Holland) 

The  topic  of  chief  importance  in  Europe  "reparation"      or     "indemnity."        Speaking 

during  recent  weeks  has  been  the  extent  to  broadly,  the  British  are  inclined  to  be  some- 

which   Germany   should    be   made   to   pay —  what    less   exacting   than    the   French,    quite 

in  money,   over  a  long  period   of  years — as  naturally;  but  any  tendency  toward  leniency 


LLOYD  GEORGE:  "PERHAPS.  BRIAND,  IT  WOULD  GEE-UP  BETTER  IF  WE  LET  IT  TOUCH  EARTH' 

From  the  Star  (London,  England) 
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IF   FRITZ    HAD   BEEN    THE   VICTOR 
From   the  Daily  Express    (London,    England) 

is  checked  by  a  reminder  of  what  Germany 
would  have  demanded  if  victorious. 

The  Allied  premiers  had  reached  an  agree- 
ment on  reparations  in  a  conference  at  Paris 
late  in  January,  and  they  will  meet  with 
German  negotiators  for  a  final  settlement  at 
London  in  the  first  days  of  March. 

The  next  most  complicated  problem  facing 


Santa  Claus:   "I  am  giving  these  two  lambs,  Wilna 
and  Silesia,  to   Poland." 

■n  Bull:  "Don't  do  that!  Rather  give  them 
to  these  nice  and  well-behaved  friends  of  mine, 
Lithuanian,  Czech,  and  German." 


IT   ISN  T    EXPECTED   TO   PLEASE    HIM 
From   the    Telegram    (Portland,   Oregon) 

Europe  is  the  future  of  Upper  Silesia — Ger- 
man or  Polish — soon  to  be  determined  by 
vote  of  the  population.  The  German  car- 
toon reproduced  below  charges  unfairness  by 
French  troops  of  occupation,  while  the  Polish 
cartoon  in  turn  intimates  hostility  to  Poland's 
aspirations  on  the  part  of  England. 


From  Nucha   (Warsaw,  Poland) 


Mar.— 3 


JUSTICE — FRENCH    UK  AND 

(The  fate  of  Upper  Silesia) 

From   Kladdcradatsch   (Berlin,  Germany) 
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WE  ALL  HAVE  OUR  UPS  AND  DOWNS— From  the  Times  (Los  Angeles,  Cal.) 


in      iii  ;  ^  ■ 

woo/.    \     \  mvkK  i  • 


UNCLE    SAM    HASN  T    MUCH    TO    MOAN    ABOUT 
By  Thomas,   in  the  JVenw    (Detroit,   Mich.) 


SHACKLED   BUSINESS   AWAITS    THE   BLACKSMITH 
From  the  News  (Chicago,  111.) 

P/.-f-rT";)/ 


GOVERNOR   COX    AND    MR.    MC  ADOO   PAY    MISS 

DEMOCRACY   A    HIGH    COMPLIMENT 
By   Ireland,   in   the  Dispatch    (Columbus,    Ohio) 


'DON'T   DAMAGE   THE   COAT — IT   BELONGS    TO  US" 
By   Darling,  in-  the   Tribune  ©    (New    York) 


©  Keystone  View  Co.,  Inc. 

A  GAME  OF  GOLF  AT  ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLA..  WITH  MR.  HARDING  WATCHING  HIS  BALL 

MR.  HARDING  AS  PRESIDENT- 
ELECT 

BY  JUDSON   C.  WELLIVER 


WHEN  Senator  Warren  G.  Harding 
awoke  on  the  morning  of  November  3 
last,  to  find  himself  President-elect,  he  en- 
tered on  a  new  and  anomalous  phase  of  that 
process  in  political  evolution  that  makes  a 
President.  He  had  been  elected  President, 
but  he  was  not  yet  President,  and  would  not 
be  for  four  months.  The  country  and  the 
world  instinctively  turned  to  him  as  the  man 
who  must  take  the  lead  and  the  chief  respon- 
sibility for  the  policies  and  programs  of  this 
nation.  His  victory  had  been  so  overwhelm- 
ing that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  posi- 
tion and  authority.  The  Republican  sweep 
in  the  Congressional  election  had  been  as  im- 
pressive as  in  the  Electoral  College.  The 
country  had  not  only  designated  him  for  the 
huge  task  of  the  next  four  years,  but  had 
handed  him  the  instrumentalities  with  which 
to  work. 

Yet  he  was  not  President.  Resigning, 
presently,  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  he  became  a 
simple  private  citizen.  Mr.  Wilson  remained 
President,  and  the  tradition  of  political  good 
manners  dictated  that  Mr.  Harding  should 
not  intrude  himself  and  his  program  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Government's  business.  Not 
only  did  good  taste  dictate  this  attitude,  but 
the  most  casual  consideration  of  the  interests 
of  his  own  administration,  when  it  should  be 
inaugurated,  emphasized  the  necessity  for  it. 
Any  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Harding  to 
assume  an  authority  which  did  not  yet  belong 


to  him  might  easily  have  caused  friction  be- 
tween the  Democratic  President  and  the  Re- 
publican Congress,  with  the  result  that  the 
appropriation  bills  would  have  failed  of  pas- 
sage in  the  short,  session.  That  would  have 
pushed  them  over  to  the  extraordinary  session 
after  March  4,  and  compelled  attention  to 
them,  to  the  exclusion  of  pressingly  important 
matters  of  general  legislation  which  was  nec- 
essary for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  admin- 
istration's program. 

In  such  a  situation  Mr.  Harding's  unerr- 
ing instinct  of  good  taste  and  safe  judgment 
was  displayed  to  splendid  advantage.  He  re- 
frained sedulously  from  any  act  or  utterance 
that  might  have  bred  hostility  or  friction.  Al- 
though the  Congress  was  Republican  and  pre- 
sumably would  have  been  readily  responsive 
to  any  suggestions  from  him,  he  kept  his  coun- 
sel and  left  his  party  associates  in  Senate 
and  House  to  carry  on  in  accordance  with 
their  own  best  judgment.  It  was  undoubtedly 
the  wise  course,  not  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  relations  between  the  outgoing  and 
the  incoming  regimes,  but  also  from  that  of 
internal  harmony  within  the  Republican 
party  itself. 

All  this  was  perfectly  characteristic  of  the 
man  and,  when  properly  understood,  gives  a 
pretty  accurate  basis  for  estimate  of  the  kind 
of  administration  that  may  be  expected  from 
him.  A  strong  party  man,  he  may  be  ex- 
pected to  cling  to   the  traditional   policies  of 
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his  own  party  and  to  rule  through  the  instru- 
mentalities of  that  party.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  has  made  very  plain,  by  his  expres- 
sions both  during  and  since  the  campaign, 
that  he  intends  to  be  President  of  the  whole 
country,  for  the  benefit  of  all  its  people  and 
not  primarily  to  be  a  party  President  seeking 
party  advantage  first.  It  is  his  wish  to  bring 
the  Republican  party  to  complete  unity  and 
harmony,  to  wipe  out  all  trace  of  factionism, 
and,  just  as  earnestly,  he  desires  also  to  make 
his  administration  a  healing,  conciliating, 
harmonizing  force  in  the  whole  nation. 

He  is  a  born  conciliator,  a  leader  who  seeks 
by  the  appeal  of  sweet  reasonableness  to 
smooth  out  differences  and  remove  asperities. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  his 
method  of  conciliation  and  adjustment  will  be 
essentially  that  of  compromise.  Those  who 
were  privileged  to  be  close  to  him  throughout 
his  campaign,  and  to  know  his  way  of  dealing 
with  problems  which  required  at  last  to  be 
decided  by  himself  and  nobody  else,  know  how 
vigorously  and  determinedly  he  could  take 
and  hold  the  position  to  which  thorough  con- 
sideration had  led  him.  He  was  always  ready 
to  confer,  to  weigh  arguments  and  considera- 
tions; but,  once  his  mind  was  fixed,  he  went 
ahead  on  the  course  that  had  finally  com- 
mended itself  to  him.  Once  committed  to  a 
particular  course,  he  was  completely  com- 
mitted ;  he  put  all  his  force  and  earnestness 
into  its  advocacy,  and  sought  to  win  others, 
by  effective  arguments,  to  agree  with  him. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  trait  was 
furnished,  during  the  campaign,  by  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  Cummins-Esch  railroad  leg- 
islation. The  Democrats  had  undertaken  to 
arouse  hostility  against  Mr.  Harding,  among 
the  railroad  employees  and  wage-earners  gen- 
erally, by  the  charge  that  this  act,  which  he 
had  supported  in  the  Senate,  was  inimical  to 
labor.  Mr.  Harding  never  dreamed  of  apol- 
ogizing or  explaining.  He  equipped  himself 
with  a  thorough  command  of  the  subject  and 
then  went  straight  to  the  railroad  men  with 
his  case.  He  did  not  defend  himself ;  he  at- 
tacked his  opponents.  He  boldly  declared 
that  that  legislation  was  a  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  labor  as  well  as  of  the  country  in 
general ;  he  held  it  up  as  one  of  the  great  con- 
structive acts  of  recent  time.  Wherever  he 
talked  to  an  audience  in  which  railroad  work- 
ers were  presumably  numerous  he  laid  his 
argument  before  them.  He  won  them  both 
by  the  frank  courage  of  his  position  and  by 
the  effectiveness  of  the  arguments  which  he 
presented  in  those  talks. 


Another  phase  was  illustrated  by  his  decla- 
ration, in  one  of  his  greatest  campaign 
speeches,  that  he  would  seek  the  creation  of 
a  new  department  of  the  government,  a  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  headed  by  a 
Cabinet  officer.  There  had  been  no  intima- 
tion of  such  a  proposal  in  the  Republican  plat- 
form. His  declaration  for  it  represented  his 
own  initiative,  and  was  a  complete  surprise  to 
the  country.  It  served  both  to  put  him  in 
possession  of  an  effective  issue  and  to  convince 
the  country  that  he  was  capable  of  initiating 
policies  of  his  own  and  supporting  them  with 
telling  arguments. 

When  he  was  accused  of  being  the  creature 
of  a  "Senatorial  oligarchy,"  Mr.  Harding  did 
the  thing  that  a  weak  man  would  not  have 
done.  He  denied  the  accusation  and  declared 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  Senatorial 
oligarchy;  and  then  he  proceeded  with  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  Senate  and  its  services 
to  the  nation  and  the  world  in  connection 
with  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

These  incidents  may  suggest  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Harding  character  during  the 
campaign.  They  will  suggest,  if  they  have 
been  effectively  stated,  that  a  political  leader 
during  a  campaign  has  need  to  be  of  the  fight- 
ing type ;  wise  enough  to  be  right,  and  sturdy 
enough  to  fight  for  what  he  is  convinced  is 
right. 

But  after  the  campaign  a  President-elect 
must  take  a  different  role.  From  being  the 
leader,  cautious  till  he  is  convinced,  and  there- 
after militant,  he  must  retire  for  a  time.  His 
hour  is  not  yet  come,  and  he  must  deport  him- 
self with  becoming  modesty  and  yet  proper 
realization  of  the  high  estate  to  which  he  has 
been  chosen.  Mr.  Harding  adapted  himself 
to  these  conditions  by  betaking  himself  as  far 
as  possible  from  public  observation.  Before 
the  end  of  election  week  he  had  started  on  a 
vacation  trip  to  the  South.  It  was  to  em- 
brace a  stay  on  the  southern  Texas  coast,  and 
thereafter  a  sea  trip  to  Panama. 

On  the  railroad  journey  southward  he  re- 
ceived the  first  testimonies  that  he  had  em- 
phatically succeeded  in  his  wish  to  be  re- 
garded as  more  than  a  party's  President. 
Everywhere  he  w-as  greeted  with  enthusiastic 
acclaim.  The  people  thronged  to  the  railroad 
stations  to  see  his  train  pass  through,  if  it  was 
not  stopping ;  to  beg  for  a  glimpse  and  a  few 
words,  if  it  stopped.  He  never  failed  them, 
saying  a  few  easy  sentences  that  committed 
him  to  nothing  partisan,  but  that  left  him 
standing  on  a  platform  broad  enough  for  the 
entire   nation    to   occupy  without   crowding. 
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©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

MR.  HARDING  AND  A  GROUP  OF  POLITICAL  ADVISERS  WHO  ACCOMPANIED  HIM  ON  A  TWO  WEEKS'  CRUISE  DOWN 

THE  INDIAN  RIVER  IN  FLORIDA 

(From    left    to    right    are:    Senator    Fall,    of   New    Mexico;    Senator   Freylinghuysen,    of    New    Jersey;    Mr.    Harding; 
Henry   P.    Fletcher,   recently   ambassador   to    Mexico;    Dr.    Albert  H.    Ely;   and   Harry    M.    Daugherty,    of   Ohio) 


Always  his  plea  was  for  national  unity,  un- 
derstanding, harmony ;  for  recognition  that  in 
the  new  world  era  America  could  not  play 
its  full  part  unless  it  was  united  and  of  single 
purpose.  He  pleaded  always  for  a  national 
conception,  a  national  solidarity.  In  this,  it 
seemed  to  me,  I  could  descry  the  method  of 
a  man  appealing  not  only  to  Americans,  but 
to  all  the  world  as  well. 

Everywhere  the  flame  of  nationalism  has 
burned  hot  and  intense  since  the  war.  The 
rest  of  the  world  will  not  misunderstand  if 
Americans  shall  insist  on  their  national  inde- 
pendence just  as  earnestly  as  they  shall  protest 
their  international  sympathies.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, I  think,  has  an  instinct  which  accurately 
appraises  the  nationalistic  determination  of 
his  own  country,  and  which  recognizes  that 
other  countries  likewise  are  very  certain  to 
place  nationalism  above  internationalism.  Yet 
he  is  able  to  make  some  concessions  to  inter- 
nationalism, and  willing  to  encourage  it. 
Searching  along  this  line  we  will  be  most 
likely  to  find  the  key  to  the  Harding  interna- 
tional policy:  national  solidarities  and  inter- 
national cooperations.     Making  no  pretense  to 


expert  knowledge  of  international  affairs,  he 
knows  the  determined  provincialism  of  his 
own  country,  and  rightly  assumes  that  other 
countries  and  peoples  are  not  very  different. 

He  has  traveled  extensively,  knows  the  Old 
World  from  first-hand  observation,  and  be- 
lieves that  mankind  wants  and  tends  to  im- 
prove from  generation  to  generation.  But  he 
will  not  make  the  mistake  of  attempting  to 
impose  ultimate  altruism,  complete  Utopi- 
anism,  upon  it  all  at  once.  Having  not  the 
slightest  notion  that  processes  of  political  and 
social  evolution  have  finished  their  work,  he 
would  not  dream  of  freezing  the  world  solid 
under  the  rule  of  Article  X. 

At  New  Orleans,  stopping  for  a  few  hours 
before  taking  ship  for  the  Canal  Zone,  Mr. 
Harding  was  given  an  enthusiastic  reception 
and  a  dinner  by  the  Association  of  Com- 
merce. He  made  his  first  formal  speech  fol- 
lowing his  election,  voicing  once  more  his 
plea  for  a  united  country  and,  in  a  tew  earnest 
sentences,  expressing  his  confidence  that  the 
worst  phases  of  the  industrial  and  financial 
depression  had  beYn  passed,  and  that  the  turn 
of  the  year  would  see  the  country  safely  on 
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the  up-grade  toward  prosperity.  Coming  at 
the  middle  of  December,  with  the  business 
world  facing  the  problem  of  New  Year  set- 
tlements, his  words  were  calculated  to  give 
heart  and  courage  to  men  of  affairs  every- 
where. 

Reception  at  Panama — Relations  with  Latin 
America 

A  very  different  audience  greeted  him,  a 
few  days  later,  when  the  party,  at  Panama 
City,  was  banqueted  by  President  Porras  of 
the  Panama  Republic.  It  was  a  beautiful 
party,  given  at  the  Union  Club,  a  strictly 
Panaman  organization  in  management,  al- 
though its  privileges  are  open  to  Americans 
and  other  foreigners  sojourning  there.  From 
the  seaward  balconies  of  the  clubhouse  we 
could  look  out  over  the  Bay  of  Panama  and 
into  the  inscrutable  Pacific  beyond.  About 
us,  everywhere,  was  the  lure  of  the  tropics, 
the  romance  of  the  South  Seas;  the  mystery 
of  the  East  lay  just  beyond  the  sunset  hori- 
zon. It  was  a  setting  in  which  one  might 
have  staged  something  pretentious  and  gran- 
diloquent ;  but  the  exchange  of  sentiments  be- 
tween President  Porras  and  President-elect 
Harding  was  simple,  sincere,  and  altogether 
happ)^. 

The  President  of  Panama  bespoke  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  amity  and  understanding 
which  mutual  interests  had  always  dictated 
as  the  fitting  policy  of  the  two  republics,  and 
reminded  his  guests  that  Panama  and  the 
Zone  must  always  be  the  mirror  in  which  the 
Latin-American  republics  would  visualize 
their  impression  of  the  United  States  and  its 
attitude  toward  its  neighbors.  Mr.  Harding 
assured  his  host  that  it  would  always  be  the 
aim  and  wish  of  the  United  States  that  this 
reflection  should  do  credit  to  the  great  state 
of  the  North.  He  spoke  with  a  feeling  and 
in  terms  of  generalization  that  made  his  ob- 
servations applicable  to  all  the  American  re- 
publics, and  yet  without  any  assumption  of 
representing  his  government.  It  was  the 
graceful  compliment  that  any  distinguished 
American,  in  such  circumstances,  might  prop- 
erly pay  to  the  government  and  people  of  a 
friendly  state,  without  assumption  or  any- 
thing remotely  suggestive  of  patronage. 

The  President-elect  has  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed the  wish  to  be  useful  in  bringing 
about  the  best  of  relations  and  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  all  the  other 
countries  of  this  hemisphere.  He  was  deeply 
interested,  during  his  stay  at  Panama,  in  the 
manifold   evidences   that   our   interests   there 


constitute  an  invaluable  outpost  from  which 
to  project  a  policy  of  closer  intimacy  and  more 
fundamental  cooperation.  Indeed,  any  Ameri- 
can with  the  capacity  of  international  vision 
will  be  very  sure  to  have  that  vision  broad- 
ened and  whetted  by  the  experience  of  even 
a  brief  stay  in  Panama.  Without  any  feeling 
of  detachment  from  his  own  country,  he  will 
yet  attain  a  realization  of  near  neighborship 
to  another  world.  In  the  clubs,  hotels,  busi- 
ness places,  and  administrative  offices,  he  will 
hear  the  news  and  gossip  of  all  America,  and 
along  with  that  will  be  amazed  to  find  him- 
self getting  a  sense  of  positive  intimacy  with 
the  countries  of  the  Pacific.  Here  is  the  South 
Sea,  with  all  its  legend,  mystery,  and  ro- 
mance, right  at  the  door!  Its  shipping  comes 
and  goes  every  day;  ships'  companies  bring 
their  stories  of  what  is  happening  everywhere, 
and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  Zone  recalls 
that  easy  cosmopolitanism  of  view  that  one 
has  known  in  London,  making  Detroit  and 
Durban,  Calcutta  and  Chicago,  Kieff  and 
Johannesburg  seem  no  more  remote  than  the 
next  county.  Somebody  suggested  that  the 
Zone  was  a  great  lens  that  pulled  the  whole 
world  up  close  for  intimate  inspection.  Some- 
body else  insisted  that  it  was  our  whispering 
post  of  the  tropics.  Choose  your  own  figure. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  President-elect  was  cap- 
tivated by  the  fine  dignity,  the  universal  cour- 
tesy, the  continuous  testimonies  of  the  good- 
will that  was  everywhere  in  evidence ;  and  by 
his  own  bearing  and  expressions  he  won  the 
kindly  sentiments  of  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him.  That  trip  to  Panama  will  one 
day  be  regarded  as  an  inspiration,  when  its 
illumination  of  our  problems  of  the  Pacific, 
the  tropics,  and  Pan-American  relations  shall 
be  better  understood. 

Conferences  at  Washington  and  Marion 

The  homeward  trip  was  by  way  of  Hamp- 
ton Roads  and  Washington.  Mr.  Harding 
reached  Washington  in  time  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  short  session  of  Congress,  and,  ap- 
pearing on  the  floor  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  was  given  an  ovation  that  spoke  elo- 
quently of  the  outlook  for  his  program  of 
unpartisanship  and  good  feeling.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  united  in  the  greeting. 
Mr.  Harding  held  a  number  of  conferences 
with  leading  public  men,  left  his  cards  at 
the  White  House,  spent  an  hour  with  the 
Washington  correspondents,  and  delivered  a 
little  speech  from  his  place  in  the  Senate. 
He  assured  the  Senate  of  his  regrets  at  ceas- 
ing  to   be    a   member,    and    pledged    himself 
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always  to  keep  in  mind  the  proper  constitu- 
tional relationship  among  the  branches  of 
our  government.  An  excellent  effect  was 
produced,  for  the  Congress  has  been  in  re- 
cent years  disposed  to  resent  what  it  has 
considered  an  attitude  of  aloofness,  to  put 
it  no  more  pointedly,  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch.  In  all  his  expressions, 
during  and  since  his  campaign,  Mr.  Harding 
has  made  clear  that  he  intends  to  confine  him- 
self strictly  to  the  proper  realm  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  to  seek  in  every  way  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

Returning,  after  a  month's  holiday,  rested 
and  refreshed,  to  his  Marion  home,  the 
President-elect  plunged  at  once  into  his  task 
of  selecting  a  cabinet  and  framing  tentatively 
a  policy  toward  the  general  subject  of  for- 
eign relations.  In  accordance  with  a 
promise  which  he  had  issued  to  the  country 
immediately  after  election,  he  now.  began  a 
series  of  conferences  with  leaders  of  public 
thought  in  connection  with  foreign  affairs, 
designed  to  bring  about  that  measure  of  na- 
tional unity  which  is  necessary  for  the  de- 
termination of  any  such  policy.  The  Senate's 
long  and  fruitless  effort  to  reach  a  basis  on 
which  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  could 
be  secured  for  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  had  given  the  country  an  acute 
apprehension  of  the  difficulties  of  his  task; 
and  there  has  been  everywhere  a  generous 
measure  of  indorsement  and  approval 
for  the  method  Mr.  Harding  adopted. 
Holding  fast  to  the  program  announced  in 
his  great  speech  of  August  28th  last,  he  di- 
rected himself  to  secure  support  for  an  asso- 
ciation of  nations  that  should  give  back  to 
the  world  a  concrete  body  of  international 
law,  provide  means  of  conciliating  differences 
between  nations,  create  a  public  tribunal 
which  should  command  the  support  of  world 
opinion  in  its  efforts  to  settle  disputes  with- 
out war;  and,  with  all  this,  he  kept  in  mind 
that  the  nation  must  not,  by  reason  of  this 
cooperation  with  other  countries,  sacrifice 
any  part  of  its  complete  national  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Harding  did  not  confine  his  confer- 
ences to  any  faction,  or  even  to  his  own 
party  members.  Democrats  like  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  former  Ambassador  Gerard, 
and  Senator  James  A.  Reed,  of  Missouri, 
were  invited,  came,  and  after  talking  with 
the  President-elect,  expressed  themselves  as 
hopeful  that  results  satisfactory  to  the  na- 
tion, and  beneficial  to  the  world,  would  be 
obtained.  Former  Senator  Root,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Hughes,  Senator  Knox,  and  many  others, 


MR.    HARDING    ON    THE      VICTORIA       IN    FLORIDA 

WATERS 

(The  President-elect  spent  several  weeks,  late  in  Jan- 
nary  and  early  in  February,  as  a  guest  of  Senator 
Freylinghuysen    on    the    houseboat    Victoria    in    Florida) 

representing  all  shades  of  opinion  on  the 
League  of  Nations  issue,  were  brought  into 
the  discussions.  From  Europe  came  public 
statements  by  various  leaders  of  policy  there, 
that  the  leadership  of  the  United  States,  in 
any  feasible  plan  that  would  insure  its  co- 
operation with  other  States  in  maintenance 
of  peace  and  liquidating  the  world's  many 
pressing  and  difficult  problems,  would  be 
gladly  accepted.  The  Marion  conferences 
were  followed  with  absorbing  interest  by 
statesmen  everywhere,  and  before  they  had 
ended  it  wTas  apparent  that  a  much  more 
hopeful  feeling  regarding  the  international 
outlook   had   been  created. 

These  conferences  on  foreign  relations 
were  not  permitted  by  any  means  to  monopo- 
lize attention,  however.  The  many  ques- 
tions of  domestic  concern  which  have  been 
insistently  pressing  for  attention  since  the 
armistice  was  signed,  and  to  which  all  too 
little  has  been  given  by  reason  of  the  long 
struggle  with  the  League  of  Nations  pro- 
posal, were  also  taken  up.  Revenue  and 
taxation  problems  were  discussed  with  leaders 
in  Congress  and   the  business  world.      When 
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the  Republican  Congress  passed  a  resolution 
directing  that  enlistments  for  the  army  be 
suspended  until  its  strength  had  been  re- 
duced to  175,000,  President  Wilson 
promptly  vetoed  it.  Its  equally  prompt 
passage  over  the  veto,  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  at  once  taken  as  earnest  of  a  dawning 
era  of  good  feeling  between  the  incoming 
executive  and  the  national  legislature.  Mr. 
Harding's  earnest  request  that  plans  for  an 
elaborate  and  expensive  inauguration  be 
dropped,  and  that  the  simplest  and  most  in- 
expensive kind  of  a  ceremony  be  substituted, 
was  instantly  acquiesced  in  by  Congress  and 
the  citizens  of  Washington,  and  acclaimed 
by  the  whole  country  as  a  fine,  appropriate 
and  timely  display  of  good  taste  and  an  ex- 
cellent example  in  frugality  and  economy. 

In  the  selection  of  his  cabinet,  the  Presi- 
dent-elect constantly  impressed  the  fact  that 
he  sought  advisers  who  would  fully  measure 
up  to  the  stupendous  tasks  of  national  recon- 
struction that  his  administration  must  face. 
He  has  been  determined  that  his  official 
family  should  command  from  the  outset  the 
country's  confidence  that  it  would  have  a 
business  administration.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  no  announcement  has  been  made  as 


to  any  of  the  men  invited  to  the  cabinet,  but 
there  is  pretty  general  understanding  as  to 
who  are  likely  to  occupy  most  of  the  posts, 
and  apparent  satisfaction  that  the  selections 
will  accurately  reflect  the  purpose  to  give  a 
constructive,  economical,  and  soundly  pro- 
gressive administration. 

Not  many  times  in  our  history  has  a  Presi- 
dent come  to  his  task  with  so  great  a  fund 
of  popular  good-will  and  so  nearly  a  univer- 
sal wish  for  his  success.  As  candidate  and 
as  President-elect,  Mr.  Harding  has  greatly 
grown  in  the  public  estimate.  He  has  dem- 
onstrated marvelous  patience,  poise,  industry 
and  earnestness.  Indulging  no  assumption 
of  expert  knowledge  in  all  the  fields  of  ac- 
tivity which  his  duties  will  require  him  to 
enter,  he  has  shown  the  same  talent  for 
enlisting  the  experts  in  his  service  that  was 
characteristic  of  Roosevelt.  He  makes  men 
know  that  he  wants  their  help  and  coopera- 
tion, and  he  possesses  a  positive  genius  for 
enlisting  them  and  holding  their  loyalty. 
Not  only  at  home  but  abroad,  his  adminis- 
tration will  be  greeted  with  the  most  sincere 
wishes  for  its  fullest  success;  for  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  ever  in  history  a  ruler  has 
come  nearer  to  representing  the  united  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  a  sorely  stricken  world. 
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THE  POPULATION  OF  ROCK  LEDGE.  FLORIDA.  ON  THE  DOCK  TO  GREET  PRESIDENT-ELECT  HARDING 

(After  the  boat  trip   along  the   Indian  River  in   February) 


MAKING  GERMANY  PAY 

BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


I.    The  Second  Conference 
of  Paris 

BY  all  odds  the  most  interesting  event 
of  the  past  month  has  been  that  Sec- 
ond Conference  of  Paris,  summoned  to  dis- 
pose of  the  all-important  question  of  Ger- 
man reparations.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles 
provided  that  on  or  before  May  1,  1921,  the 
Allied  nations  should  inform  Germany  of 
the  total  amount  due  to  the  countries  she 
had  attacked  and  the  rate  and  method  of 
the  payment  of  this  sum.  Pending  the  fixa- 
tion of  this  total  sum  of  reparations  it  has 
been  patent  that  there  could  be  no  real  re- 
adjustment in  the  economic  world  and  to 
the  delay  in  fixing  the  sum  has  been  as- 
cribed much  of  the  universal  economic  un- 
rest and  depression.  Thus  it  followed  that 
the  whole  world  watched  the  deliberations 
at  Paris  with  the  keenest  attention  and  con- 
cern. On  this  side  of  the  ocean  interest  was 
at  least  as  great  as  elsewhere,  because  it  was 
perceived  that  upon  the  success  of  Paris  nego- 
tiations depended  the  prospect  of  the  reopen- 
ing of  European  markets  to  American  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs  and  the  hope  of  an 
ultimate  recovery  of  the  $10,000,000,000 
loaned  to  our  associates  and  now,  with  un- 
paid interest,  amounting  to  nearly  $11,000,- 
000,000. 

It  was  the  hope  of  American  business 
men  and  bankers,  of  the  similar  leaders  all 
over  the  world,  that  the  Paris  Conference 
would  be  able  to  arrive  at  decisions  which 
would  meet  three  obvious  conditions — that 
it  would  be  able  ( 1 )  to  fix  a  sum  which 
Germany  could  pay,  (2)  to  fix  a  sum  which 
she  would  pay,  (3)  to  fix  a  sum  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  could  afford  to  have  her 
pay.  Could  these  requirements  be  met,  it 
was  felt  that  the  return  to  normal  condi- 
tions in  the  whole  world  would  come  speed- 
ily and  with  infinite  benefit  to  all  mankind. 

These  three  conditions  rested  upon  cer- 
tain obvious  facts.  There  was  a  general  rec- 
ognition that  there  was  a  limit  beyond  which 
it  was  useless  to  demand  payment.  Actually 
the  conservative  view  of  the  world  was  di- 
vided   between    two    American    figures,    the 


one  advocated  by  Mr.  Norman  H.  Davis, 
chief  of  our  Financial  Mission  at  the  Paris 
Conference  in  1919,  the  other  by  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  also  a  member  of  that 
mission.  These  figures  were,  respectively, 
$10,000,000,000  and  $25,000,000,000.  But 
it  must  be  recognized  that  these  were  cap- 
ital sums,  to  which  interest  would  be  added 
to  arrive  at  the  total  payment.  There  was 
general  agreement  that  the  total  could  not 
be  more  than  Mr.  Lamont's  figure  nor  less 
than  that  of  Mr.  Davis.  Actually,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  sum  fixed  was  $21,000,000,000. 

But  it  was  hardly  less  necessary  that  there 
should  be  an  agreement  on  a  sum  which  Ger- 
many would  accept  in  good  faith.  True,  it 
was  possible  to  use  force,  to  invade  and 
coerce  Germany.  But  this  would  not  mean 
a  restoration  of  business  prosperity  in  the 
world.  It  would  not  mean  the  actual  get- 
ting of  German  payments,  and  it  would  still 
leave  the  creditor  nations  in  their  present 
financial  difficulties.  It  was,  then,  essential 
to  fix  the  total  of  reparations  at  a  sum  which 
would  seem  to  the  Germans  sufficiently  rea- 
sonable to  make  payment  preferable  to  the 
domestic  anarchy  and  foreign  invasion  which 
would  follow  refusal  to  pay. 

Finally,  the  world  was  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize that  an  excessive  demand,  even  if 
Germany  were  finally  forced  to  comply  with 
it,  and  were  in  the  end  able  thus  to  comply, 
would  result  in  the  creation  of  an  indus- 
trial machine  in  Germany,  which,  when  the 
period  of  payment  was  over,  would  be  the 
most  formidable  in  the  world.  Moreover,  it 
was  appreciated  that  since  Germany  could 
only  pay  in  goods  exported,  and  these  ex- 
ported goods  would  compete  in  the  world 
markets  with  similar  goods  of  her  creditors, 
the  results  might  be  easily  disastrous  for  the 
economic  life  of  the  creditor  nations,  whose 
domestic  industries  would  suffer  proportion- 
ately, as  German  exports  expanded. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  was  a  limit 
beyond  which  it  was  impossible  to  go  in 
the  matter  of  reparations,  if  there  was  an- 
other limit  still  more  modest,  beyond  which 
it  might  be  dangerous  to  advance,  either  be- 
cause German  recalcitrance  might  defeat  all 
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reparations  or  German  compliance  might 
involve  even  greater  dangers,  there  was  still 
a  minimum  which  must  be  attained  if  the 
nations  which  had  suffered  from  German 
aggression  and  wanton  devastation  were  to 
be  saved  from  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

A  single  circumstance  may  illustrate  the 
point.  The  costs  of  restoring  Northern 
France  have  been  conservatively  estimated 
at  about  $6,000,000,000.  The  costs  for  the 
reconstruction  of  actual  ruin  in  Belgium,  in 
Italy  and  in  British  shipping  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  air  raids  over  Britain,  can  hardlv 
be  estimated  at  less  than  $4,000,000,000. 
To  this  sum  of  $10,000,000,000  there  must 
be  added  not  less  than  $10,000,000,000  plus 
another  $1,000,000,000  of  accrued  interest 
due  the  United  States  as  a  consequence  of 
loans  made  by  us  during  the  war. 

In  a  word,  the  costs  of  restoring  what 
Germany  destroyed  and  of  repaying  what 
the  United  States  lent,  two  essential  condi- 
tions to  the  restoration  of  economic  stability 
in  Europe  and  in  the  world  are,  at  a  con- 
servative estimate,  not  less  than  $21,000,- 
000,000.  Moreover,  since  this  huge  sum 
can  only  be  paid  in  instalments,  there  must 
be  added  to  it  interest  on  unpaid  balances. 
In  a  word,  Germany  can  only  pay  the  in- 
terest and  a  portion  relatively  small  of  the 
principal  each  year.  To  discharge  the  whole 
debt  would  be  a  matter  of  years — from 
thirty  to  forty-two,  to  accept  the  most  fa- 
miliar estimates. 

If  the  total  of  the  German  payments  is 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  costs  of  actual  re- 
building and  of  the  extinction  of  the  Ameri- 
can loan,  the  result  will  obviously  be  disas- 
ter, in  which  we  shall  share,  for  we  cannot 
hope  to  be  repaid  if  Germany  does  not,  on 
her  side,  pay  her  victims,  who  are  our  debt- 
ors. This  circumstance  must  always  be  kept 
in  mind  by  American  critics  of  the  recent 
Paris  plan.  * 

II.    Political  Complications 

Having  touched  upon  the  financial  condi- 
tions governing  the  question  of  German 
reparations,  it  is  now  essential  to  examine 
the  political.  In  the  first  place,  one  must 
recognize  quite  frankly  that  France  is  bank- 
rupt or  solvent  precisely  as  Germany  does 
or  does  not  pay  the  costs  of  French  recon- 
struction and  the  sum  of  French  foreign  in- 
debtedness incurred  in  resisting  the  unpro- 
voked German  attack.  And  it  must  also  be 
appreciated    that    with    reparations    there    is 


involved  in  the  French  case  the  question  of 
security,  of  protection  against  another  at- 
tack. For  if  Germany  were  to  regain  her 
capacity  for  attacking,  no  reparations  would 
be  of  value,  since  Germany  could  reinvade 
France  and  take  back  all  she  had  paid  and 
more  besides. 

At  the  Paris  Conference  Clemenceau 
fought  for  these  two  things:  adequate  repa- 
rations and  relative  security.  The  latter  he 
thought  to  obtain  through  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can-French agreement  to  protect  France,  to 
obtain  which  he  sacrificed  the  Foch  program 
of  permanent  military  occupation  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  To  obtain  the  former 
was  impossible  at  the  First  Conference,  be- 
cause no  agreement  as  to  figures  was  pos- 
sible and  both  the  British  and  French  polit- 
ical leaders  had  made  promises  which  were 
extravagant. 

Always,  it  is  to  be  understood,  the  ques- 
tion of  German  reparations  turns  not  on 
what  Germany  should  pay,  as  the  aggressor 
in  a  war  of  conquest,  but  what  it  is  possible 
for  her  to  pay.  The  Paris  Conference  ad- 
journed without  fixing  the  sum,  but  decided 
that  the  sum  should  be  fixed  by  May  of  the 
present  year,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling 
that  by  that  time  there  would  be  a  wide 
and  general  appreciation  of  the  inevitable 
limits  to  German  capacity  to  pay,  particu- 
larly in  France.  The  two  years  were  set 
aside  as  a  period  of  necessary  deflation  of 
popular  expectations. 

Two  factors  have  intervened  to  destroy 
this  hope.  In  the  first  place,  the  defeat  of 
President  Wilson's  plans  in  the  United 
States  has  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  the 
Anglo-American-French  Treaty  of  insur- 
ance and  France  has  thereby  lost  the  pre- 
cious guarantee  of  security.  She  has  lost  it, 
moreover,  in  the  face  of  an  ever-growing 
German  menace,  for  Germany  has  steadily 
and  successfully  resisted  disarmament.  In 
the  last  month  there  has  been  one  more  ab- 
solute defiance  by  the  Germans.  In  addition 
to  dealing  with  the  question  of  reparations, 
therefore,  the  recent  Paris  Conference  had 
also  to  deal  with  measures  to  coerce  Ger- 
many, if  she  still  resisted  disarmament. 

Coincident  with  this  complete  failure  of 
the  measures  taken  to  guarantee  French  se- 
curity has  been  the  development  in  Great 
Britain  of  a  campaign  for  the  reduction  of 
the  sum  of  German  reparations.  The  Brit- 
ish have  appreciated  that  the  restoration  of 
orderly  business  conditions  in  the  world  is 
contingent  on  disposing  of  the  German  prob- 
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km.  They  have  suffered  and  are  suffering 
acutely  in  their  whole  industrial  establish- 
ment as  a  consequence  of  the  closing  of  the 
German  and  Central  European  markets,  to- 
gether with  those  of  Russia. 

Recognizing  that  the  chances  of  recover- 
ing reparations  were  growing  slighter  week 
by  week,  the  British  have  carried  on  a  cam- 
paign for  the  reduction  of  the  sum  of  repa- 
rations to  such  a  point  as  to  insure  German 
willingness  to  pay.  And  most  of  the  figures 
suggested  by  the  British  have  been  below 
that  minimum  necessary  to  insure  French 
solvency.  France  has,  then,  in  all  the  past 
two  years,  found  herself  increasingly  threat- 
ened both  on  the  German  and  British  side, 
with  the  loss  of  all  that  victory  and  her 
great  sacrifices  could  mean  to  her,  namely, 
security  and  reparations. 

As  a  consequence,  the  French  reaction  has 
been  inevitable.  All  France  has  demanded 
that  Germany  be  disarmed,  that  force  be 
used  if  necessary  to  bring  about  this  dis- 
armament, and  at  the  same  time  there  has 
been  growing  unanimity  among  the  French 
that  Germany  must  pay  enough  to  restore 
French  ruins  and  meet  French  foreign  obli- . 
gations.  The  alternative  was  plainly  do- 
mestic bankruptcy,  the  collapse  of  the  whole 
economic  and  financial  structure  of  France. 

We  have  had,  then,  in  the  past  two  years, 
a  whole  series  of  Anglo-French  conferences 
in  all  of  which  the  same  issues  have  been  the 
main  topics  of  conversation.  Lloyd  George, 
representing  the  British  desire  to  get  back 
to  business  and  reopen  the  German  market, 
has  argued  for  moderation  in  dealing  with 
German  refusals  to  disarm  and  has  steadily 
supported  the  idea  of  a  wholesale  reduction 
of  the  sum  total  of  German  reparations. 
Millerand,  Leygues,  and  now  Briand,  have 
been  compelled  by  French  public  opinion  to 
oppose  these  British  views,  and  Leygues,  just 
before  the  latest  conference,  was  turned  out 
of  office  because  of  the  fear  that  he  was 
ready  to  make  too  sweeping  concessions  to 
British  views. 

Briand,  who  succeeded  Leygues,  went  to 
the  recent  conference  with  his  hands  tied. 
For  some  days  there  was  doubt  as  to  who 
would  succeed  Leygues.  There  was  grave 
probability  that  ex-President  Poincare  would 
be  selected,  because  of  his  known  belief  that 
extreme  measures  should  be  taken  to  enforce 
French  claims  and  because  he  was  ready,  if 
need  be,  to  sacrifice  the  British  alliance  and 
permit  France  to  act,  isolated  from  all  her 
recent  associates. 


To  understand  what  actually  happened  in 
the  recent  Paris  Conference  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  Briand  was  doomed  in  ad- 
vance, unless  he  should  be  able  to  persuade 
Lloyd  George  to  meet  the  political  situation 
in  France.  But  Lloyd  George,  on  his  side, 
was  under  coercion  arising  from  the  British 
demand  that  a  sum  total  of  reparations 
should  be  fixed,  and  that  the  sum  should  be 
within  the  limits  of  German  capacity  to  pay. 
Neither  statesman  was  a  free  agent,  both 
were  controlled  by  views  which  were  mu- 
tually irreconcilable  and  therefore  the 
chance  of  a  real  settlement  was  always  ap- 
proximately non-existent. 

France  maintained  that  it  was  impossible 
to  say  in  advance  what  Germany  could  pay 
— therefore,  that  no  sum  total  should  be 
fixed.  Britain  insisted  that  a  fixed  sum 
should  be  agreed  upon  as  the  first  condition 
in  the  restoration  of  world  stability.  France 
demanded  that  more  German  territory  be 
occupied  to  compel  German  disarmament. 
Britain  vetoed  this,  asking  more  time  for 
German  compliance,  because  further  occu- 
pation insured  further  dislocation  of  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  whole  world. 

Underlying  all  this  obvious  collision  of 
national  views  was  the  patent  peril  that  the 
Anglo-French  alliance  would  collapse,  with 
consequences  almost  incalculable,  the  first  of 
which  would  be  French  action  against  Ger- 
many, action  of  a  military  sort,  which 
meant,  if  not  war,  a  perpetuation  of  condi- 
tions totally  destructive  of  peace  in  the  eco- 
nomic sense. 

III.      The  Agreement 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  foregoing  circum- 
stances because  it  is  essential  for  Americans 
to  appreciate  the  facts  which  themselves  ex- 
plain the  action  at  Paris.  German  propa- 
ganda has  naturally  hailed  the  Paris  deci- 
sions as  evidence  of  a  purpose  to  destroy  Ger- 
many. The  conservative  critics,  the  world 
over,  have  agreed  that  the  actual  terms  of 
the  Paris  agreement  are  impossible,  since 
they  are  contradictory.  They  have  empha- 
sized the  world  disappointment  that  the  set- 
tlement, so  necessary  to  world  prosperity, 
has  not  only  been  postponed,  but  perhaps 
even  permanently  blocked  by  this  failure. 

But  the  truth  must  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  Prime  Ministers  who  made  the 
agreement  could  not  under  existing  circum- 
stances act  otherwise.  The  real  difficulty 
lies  in  the  conditions  themselves,   conditions 
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which  have  persisted  ever  since  the  Paris 
Conference  in  1919,  conditions  which,  after 
all,  have  their  origin  in  the  character  of  the 
German  attack  upon  the  world  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  injury  wrought.  Actually  the 
question  may  yet  come  down  to  whether 
Germany  or  France  shall  be  restored, 
whether  France  or  Germany  shall  be  ruined 
as  a  consequence  of  the  German  assault. 
To-day  the  recovery  of  France  is  hanging  in 
the  balance  and  French  public  opinion,  as  a 
consequence,  is  determined  to  save  her. 

Now  as  to  the  actual  terms  of  the  latest 
Paris  Conference,  they  are  these:  It  was 
agreed  that  Germany  should  be  forced  to 
undertake  to  pay  a  capital  sum,  covering 
reparations,  amounting  to  $21,000,000,000, 
approximately ;  that  this  sum  should  bear 
interest  and  be  liquidated  in  forty-two  years. 
Thus  the  total  German  payments  in  interest 
and  in  principal  would  amount  to  about 
$56,000,000,000  and  the  average  annual 
payment  would  be  approximately  $1,350,- 
000,000,  although  the  amount  of  the  early 
instalments  was  reduced,  in  recognition  of 
Germany's  present  plight.  This  total,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  would  just  enable  the 
British,  French  and  Belgians  to  meet  their 
costs  of  reconstruction  and  to  pay  their 
American  loans.  As  far  as  Italy  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  not  pay  the  costs  of  repara- 
tion, and  at  best  it  would  give  her  absolutely 
nothing  beyond  the  sum  required  to  meet 
her  American  borrowings. 

Divided  between  the  creditor  nations  this 
capital  sum  of  $21,000,000,000  would  give 
to  France  a  little  less  than  $11,000,000,000, 
to  Great  Britain  a  little  more  than  $4,500,- 
000,000,  to  Belgium  and  Italy,  $2,200,000,- 
000  each.  The  balance  would  fall  to  Ser- 
bia and  Poland.  If  this  sum  were  actually 
paid  by  Germany,  the  United  States  would 
be  sure  of  obtaining  from  it  something  more 
than  $8,000,000,000  owed  by  Britain, 
France  and  Belgium.  It  might  conceivably 
get  $2,000,000,000  of  what  Italy  owes.  But 
unless  Germany  paid  there  could  be  no  hope 
of  our  being  repaid.  This  is  our  stake  in 
the  game. 

In  addition  to  the  fixed  sum,  the  Paris 
Conference  added  a  \2y2  per  cent,  export 
tax  upon  all  German  goods  sent  out  of  that 
country  for  the  period  of  the  reparations 
payments.  It  is  here  that  one  finds  the  ex- 
planation for  most  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
latest  Paris  agreement.  The  object  of  the 
tax,  obviously,  was  to  meet  the  French  de- 
mand that  there  be  some  return  allowed,  if 


Germany  should  recover  more  rapidly  than 
could  be  calculated.  For  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  sum  fixed  by  the  recent  agree- 
ment does  not  meet  the  costs  to  which  the 
victors  are  entitled  by  the  document  of  Ver- 
sailles to  collect. 

France  wanted  to  be  sure  that  if  Ger- 
many recovered  faster  than  the  experts  cal- 
culated she  would  have  a  share  in  the  pros- 
perity, rather  than  suffer  in  her  own  eco- 
nomic life  as  a  result  of  the  burdens  she 
was  bearing — burdens  which  are  properly 
chargeable  to  the  Germans.  But  this  tax, 
while  meeting  the  French  demand  and  prom- 
ising a  total  revenue,  stretched  over  forty 
years,  of  about  $10,000,000,000,  brought  in 
totally  new  factors.  It  constituted,  in  fact, 
a  burden  laid  upon  the  single  source  of  all 
reparations,  namely,  German  exports. 

In  the  last  analysis  Germany  can  pay  all 
her  reparations  obligations  only  by  the  ex- 
cess of  her  exports  over  her  imports,  by 
manufactured  goods.  But  this  tax  gives  all 
her  competitors  in  the  world  market  an  ad- 
vantage of  a  full  eighth.  In  a  word,  the 
thing  amounts  to  obtaining  one  court  order 
to  compel  a  creditor  to  pay,  and  another,  in 
the  form  of  an  injunction,  forbidding  him  to 
pay  in  the  only  way  possible. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  seen  that  underlying 
this  tax  was  the  apprehension  that  Germany 
might,  in  complying  with  the  terms  of  the 
reparation  demands,  undersell  all  her  com- 
petitors in  the  world  markets  and,  while 
paying  the  fixed  indemnities,  paralyze  the 
industrial  establishments  of  her  creditors. 
In  a  word,  this  provision  was,  in  reality,  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  sum 
beyond  which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  go  in 
demanding  German  payments,  lest  these  pay- 
ments, made  in  goods,  should  disorganize  the 
home  industries  of  the  creditor  nations. 

Nevertheless  it  was  plain,  at  once,  that 
this  export  tax  defeated  the  whole  object  of 
the  Paris  Conference,  so  far  as  reaching  a 
settlement  was  concerned.  The  tax,  itself, 
represented  a  departure  from  the  text  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  extension  of  the 
period  of  payment,  from  thirty  to  forty-two 
years,  changed  the  treaty  itself,  and  German 
consent  was  thus  made  necessary.  But  to 
ask  this  consent  meant  that  a  new  treaty 
must  be  negotiated  with  the  Germans,  or 
force  be  invoked  to  jam  the  new  arrange- 
ment down  German  throats. 

Having  yielded  on  this  point,  but  having 
in  reality  surrendered  nothing,  since  the 
whole  project  remained  subject   to  German 
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acceptance,  Lloyd  George  was  able  to  wring     jected  the  bargain  in  advance  of  the  arrival 


from  Briand  an  agreement  to  postpone  ac- 
tion against  Germany  for  violation  of  the 
disarmament  clauses  until  July  1.  Finally 
both  agreed  in  inserting  a  provision  that 
Germany  should  not  be  able  to  make  foreign 
loans  without  Allied  approval,  which  meant, 


of    German    protests    and    British    criticisms 
gave  new  weapons  to  German  opponents. 

At  best  the  British  recognized  in  the  new 
bargain  no  more  than  a  basis  for  fresh  nego- 
tiations. In  a  word,  they  accepted  the  con- 
ditions as  maximum,  to  be  reduced  and  ma- 


in  effect,    that   Germany   could   not  borrow      terially    reduced   when    British,    French    and 


money    from     the     United     States    without 
Anglo-French  approval. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  settlement  of  the 
Second  Conference  of  Paris,  which  in  reality 
was  no  more  than  an  agreement  on  new 
terms  to  be  served  upon  the  Germans  at  a 
fresh  conference  to  meet  in  London  on  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

IV.    The  Reaction 

It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  agreement  of  the  later  Conference  of 
Paris  was  as  generally  denounced  as  that  of 
the  First.  In  Germany  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  passionate  resentment  which  was 
impressive,  given  the  fact  that  German  con- 
sent to  the  amended  document  was  now  nec- 
essary. There  was  a  sudden  rally  of  all 
political  elements  and  a  frank  affirmation  of 
German  purpose  to  resist  the  terms  to  the 
death.  Allowing  for  the  usual  German 
bluff,  it  was  still  clear  that  no  German  Gov- 
ernment could  survive  assent  to  the  new 
terms  and  German  resistance  was  therefore 
bound  to  be  dogged  and  sustained  by  na- 
tional sentiment. 

The  worst  of  the  situation  was  that  the 
terms  supplied  new  ammunition  for  the 
leaders  who  had  all  along  proclaimed  that  the 
Allied  purpose  was  to  destroy  Germany  and 
had  endeavored  to  whip  national  sentiment 
into  such  a  fury  as  would  insure  the  return 
of  the  old  regime.  Nor  was  it  less  patent 
that  the  moment  had  passed  forever  when 
Germany  could  be  expected  to  submit  to 
terms  from  her  conquerors,  in  the  mood  in 
which  she  surrendered  at  the  hour  of  the 
armistice. 

German  protests  found  instant  British 
echoes.  The  words  of  many  British  critics 
were  fully  as  harsh  as  those  of  the  German 
statesmen.  The  terms  were  denounced  as 
impossible  of  fulfilment,  quite  as  vehemently 
in  London  as  in  Berlin.  Moreover,  there 
was  general  British  disappointment  that 
once  more  a  real  settlement  had  not  been 
reached  and  chaos  and  all  the  attendent  eco- 
nomic evils  was  not  thereby  abolished.  On 
the   whole,    public   sentiment    in    Britain    re- 


German  representatives  should  gather  about 
the  green  table.  Lloyd  George  was  criti- 
cized, France  assailed,  and  Germany  was 
thus  encouraged  to  open  resistance  by  the 
British   reception  of  the   Paris   arrangement. 

In  France  the  reaction  was  exactly  the 
opposite.  Briand  was  criticized  for  obtain- 
ing too  little,  for  yielding  too  much  to  the 
British.  His  eloquent  appeal  to  French 
judgment,  his  assertion  that  the  French  pub- 
lic had  been  deceived,  fell  upon  unsympa- 
thetic ears.  He  was  forced  to  declare  that 
what  he  had  obtained  represented  the  irre- 
ducible minimum,  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  Berlin  and  London  concurred  in  the 
declaration  that  the  terms  stood  for  an  im- 
possible maximum,  which  would  have  to  be 
greatly  reduced  at  the  next  conference. 

Here,  then,  is  the  making  of  a  new  dead- 
lock. France  stands  solidly  on  her  claims 
for  protection  and  for  reparation.  It  is  a 
fact,  undeniable,  I  believe,  that  if  France  re- 
ceives less  than  the  sum  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  costs  of  reconstruction  and  to  discharge 
her  foreign  debts,  American  and  British,  she 
is  bankrupt.  It  is  equally  true  that  she 
cannot  wait  upon  German  payment.  Her 
solvency  depends  upon  a  speedy  sale  of  bonds, 
covering  the  German  reparations  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  proceeds  to  her  treasury.  She 
has  spent  25,000,000,000  francs  in  the  past 
two  years  on  reparations.  She  must  spend 
as  much  more  in  the  next  two  years.  She 
has  no  money  to  discharge  the  interest,  let 
alone   the   principal,   of   her   American   debt. 

Accordingly,  when  the  French  represen- 
tatives go  to  the  next  international  confer- 
ence, they  must  either  defend  the  present 
terms  or  else  consent  to  modifications  which 
spell  the  financial  ruin  of  France  and,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  arrival  of  that  ruin,  insure  their 
own  political  doom.  And  insistence  by  Brit- 
ish representatives  that  France  yield  still 
further  almost  certainly  insures  the  arrival 
of  Poincare  and  the  collapse  of  the  last  sem- 
blance of  unity  between  Britain  and  France. 

But  the  chief  source  of  French  disappoint- 
ment over  the  Paris  result  was  discoverable 
in  the  reception  of  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment   in    the    United    States.      After   all,   on 
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this  reception  depended  the  success  of  the 
whole  plan.  Always  the  solution  of  the  Eu- 
ropean situation  rests  in  large  measure  upon 
the  willingness  of  the  public  of  the  United 
States  to  invest  largely  in  German  repara- 
tions bonds.  What  was  important  was  not 
merely  to  compel  Germany  to  agree  to  issue 
bonds  to  cover  the  costs  of  reconstruction 
and  of  the  extinction  of  foreign  loans,  but 
quite  as  much  to  persuade  the  American 
investors  to  purchase  these  bonds,  when 
issued. 

The  American  reception  of  the  terms, 
therefore,  was  the  cause  of  profound  disil- 
lusionment in  France.  Yet  there  was  no 
mistaking  that  reception.  The  United 
States,  itself  suffering  from  economic  depres- 
sion due  to  the  closing  of  Central  European 
markets  to  its  surplus  products,  at  least  in 
part,  watched  the  Paris  Conference  with 
eager  hope.  There  was  needed  in  the  view 
of  American  financiers  only  a  settlement  in 
Paris  to  start  the  wheels  in  the  United 
States,  to  enable  us  to  turn  the  corner  of 
financial  depression. 

When  the  result  came  it  was  greeted,  at 
first  by  mild  praise,  based  not  upon  the 
terms,  still  -undigested,  but  upon  the  facts 
that  Britain  and  France  had  not  separated 
and  that  an  agreement  fixing  a  sum  total 
seemed  to  have  been  reached.  But  this  op- 
timism promptly  vanished.  Washington,  the 
Administration,  while  making  no  public 
statement,  let  it  be  known  that  the  whole 
transaction  was  regarded  as  unsatisfactory. 
There  was  even  a  very  keen  discussion  over 
the  possibility  of  the  -publication  of  an  offi- 
cial note  of  disapproval  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

In  sum,  Washington,  official  and  other- 
wise, regarded  the  total  of  reparations  as 
too  high,  the  imposition  of  an  export  tax  as 
in  conflict  with  the  terms  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  and  as  raising  questions  as  to  Ameri- 
can rights,  while  the  provision  forbidding 
foreign  loans  without  Allied  approval  was 
interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  forestall  the 
policy  of  the  new  Harding  Administration, 
which  had  already  advertised  its  purpose  to 
make  a  separate  treaty  with  Germany. 

V.    The  Next  Step 

Before  this  article  reaches  my  readers  the 
question  of  the  German  reparations  will 
have  entered  a  new  stage,  since  the  whole 
matter  will  be  laid  before  a  Conference  of 
London,  w7hich  is  to  meet  on   February  28. 


But  without  attempting  to  make  any  fore- 
cast as  to  the  future,  it  is  essential  to  empha- 
size certain  facts. 

As  to  British  attitude  we  must  calculate 
that  it  will  be  more  and  more  insistent  upon 
further  reduction  of  the  total  of  reparations, 
and  not  impossibly  upon  the  elimination  of 
the  export  tax.  Two  forces  will  combine  in 
this  action — capital  and  labor.  It  is  mani- 
festly the  desire  of  all  financial  and  indus- 
trial leaders  to  bring  about  a  speedy  return 
to  the  conditions  of  peace,  to  reopen  the 
German  markets  to  British  products,  to  pro- 
mote order  in  Middle  Europe. 

Labor  is  equally  interested  in  opening  the 
markets,  since  it  is  suffering  acutely  in  con- 
sequence of  an  unprecedented  affliction  of 
unemployment  in  Great  Britain.  But  Labor 
is  equally  concerned  that  the  German  repara- 
tions total  shall  not  be  fixed  at  a  sum  suf- 
ficiently large  to  imperil  British  manufac- 
tures in  the  home  and  other  markets.  Brit- 
ish Labor  is  afraid  of  German  competition,, 
stimulated  by  the  necessity  to  pay  huge 
reparations  amounts. 

When  the  British  and  French  Prime  Min- 
isters meet,  Lloyd  George,  as  usual,  will 
have  to  fight  for  a  reduction  of  the  terms 
agreed  upon  at  Paris  on  January  29.  As 
usual  the  French  Prime  Minister,  whoever 
he  may  be,  will  have  to  oppose  this  reduc- 
tion. We  shall  have  again  the  old  danger  of 
a  break  between  the  two  countries,  either  ns 
a  result  of  their  failure  to  agree  or  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  rejection  by  the  French  of  the 
terms  accepted  on  their  behalf  by  their  rep- 
resentative. 

In  this  conference  Germany  will  presum- 
ably be  represented,  and  will  find  herself 
aided  by  the  British  view.  In  addition,  in 
all  probability,  Italy,  with  little  to  expect 
from  reparations,  will  take  a  pro-German 
stand,  as  she  has  consistently  ever  since 
France  supported  Wilson  instead  of  Or- 
lando at  Paris.  There  will  then  be  graver 
danger  of  French  withdrawal  than  at  any 
previous  time,  for  France  is  manifestly  ter- 
ribly roused  by  recent  events  and  little  in- 
clined to  go  beyond  the  concessions  made  by 
Briand  in  January. 

American  policy  at  this  moment  will  be 
problematical,  because  the  new  administra- 
tion will  be  just  about  to  take  office.  But 
in  any  event  American  interest  is  divided. 
We  need  a  restoration  of  order  in  Europe 
to  open  European  markets  for  our  surplus 
and  thus  help  us  out  of  our  present  diffi- 
culties,  which,    although   slight   by   compari- 
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son  with  European,  are  still  unmistakably 
unpleasant.  But  if  we  urge  reduction  of 
reparations  totals,  we  shall  run  the  risk  of 
losing  part  or  all  of  the  $11,000,000,000 
which  Europe  owes  us  in  loans.  Moreover, 
if  there  should  be  a  crash  in  Europe,  we 
stand  to  lose  some  $4,000,000,000  in  private 
credits  which  we  have  extended  since  the 
cessation  of  government  lending. 

There  are  two  dangers  which,  like  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,  forever  wall  the  channel  of 
statesmen  in  the  matter  of  German  repara- 
tions. To  make  the  sum  too  large  is  to 
drive  Germany  to  resistance,  which  will 
mean  chaos.  To  make  the  sum  too  small, 
insufficient  to  meet  the  French  costs  of  re- 
construction and  the  extinction  of  foreign 
loans,  both  the  result  of  an  unprovoked  Ger- 
man attack  upon  France,  is  to  drive  the 
French  to  take  action  against  Germany, 
which  will  banish  all  hope  of  an  immediate 
or  reasonable  solution  of  the  world's  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Moreover,  French  action  is  made  the 
more  problematical  by  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  seized  upon  the  divergence  among 
British,  French  and  American  views  in  the 
matter  of  reparations  as  supplying  an  oppor- 
tunity to  evade  disarmament.  Thus  France 
has  always  to  confront  a  vengeful  and  still 
partially  armed  Germany,  precisely  at  the 
moment  when  she  is  urged  to  consent  to  a 
reduction  of  the  German  payments,  which 
means  a  transfer  from  German  to  French 
shoulders  of  the  tax  burdens  resulting  from 
Germany's  attack  upon  her. 

Thus  there  is  a  point  at  which  France 
may  well  conclude  to  face  such  financial  dis- 
aster as  may  come  and  seek  by  vigorous 
action  in  Germany  and  without  regard  for 
the  wishes  of  her  former  allies  and  asso- 
ciates to  lay  for  many  years  to  come  the  peril 
of  German  aggression.  In  a  word,  it  is  al- 
ways possible  that  France,  finding  repara- 
tion unattainable,  may  decide  to  seek  secur- 
ity, as  the  single  gain  left  her  after  her 
great  sacrifices. 

Such  a  French  course  would  mean  a  finan- 
cial crash  in  Europe.  It  would  mean  the 
prolongation  indefinitely  of  chaos  in  Central 
Europe.  It  would  mean  the  certain  inability 
of  any  European  country  to  make  any  pay- 
ment on  the  debt  of  $11,000,000,000  owed 
the  United  States.  It  would  mean  the 
closing  of  the  European  market  to  Ameri- 
can products  almost  indefinitely  and  it  would 
have  even  graver  consequences  in  Great 
Britain,  where   the  domestic   conditions   are 


fairly  desperate  even  now,  as  a  result  of 
unemployment,  in  part  due  to  European 
disorders. 

Moreover,  one  must  recognize  that  it  lies 
within  French  power  to  act,  since  she  has 
the  one  strong  army  in  the  wrorld,  and  Ger- 
many, despite  her  failure  to  comply  fully 
with  the  terms  of  disarmament,  would  be 
incapable  of  successful  resistance.  Obviously 
such  a  policy  would  cost  France  the  sym- 
pathy and  the  support  of  her  former  asso- 
ciates and  allies,  but  none  of  these  is  in  a 
position  to  make  war  on  France,  and  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are  with  re- 
spect of  France  creditor,  not  debtor,  nations, 
and  are  unprepared  to  make  further  loans 
to  influence  French  policy. 

To  put  the  thing  very  bluntly,  the  situa- 
tion has  arrived  in  which  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  who  have  most  at  stake, 
must  consider  how  far  they  are  prepared  to 
support  France,  with  the  alternative  that 
France,  left  to  herself  and  rendered  des- 
perate, may  be  forced  by  the  will  of  her 
own  people,  to  take  steps  which  will  pro- 
mote chaos  and  gravely  affect  American  and 
British  interests,  which  are  all  locked  up  in 
the  speedy  return  of  peace  conditions. 

VI.    Summing  it  Up 

I  have  devoted  my  entire  space  this  month 
to  the  question  of  the  Paris  Conference  and 
the  issue  of  German  reparations,  because  it 
seems  to  me  of  transcendent  importance,  and 
the  present  crisis  the  gravest  since  the  close 
of  the  World  War.  It  has,  moreover,  an 
obvious  American  value.  We  are,  willingly 
or  unwillingly  (and  patently  we  are  un- 
willing), involved  in  the  present  tangle,  since 
we  stand  to  lose  upwards  of  $15,000,000,000 
in  money  already  advanced  to  European 
nations,  and  suffer  incalculable  further  losses, 
if  the  European  conditions  grow  worse. 

We  are  involved  again,  just  as  we  were 
involved  in  the  war  in  1917,  despite  every 
effort  on  our  part  to  remain  outside.  Cer- 
tainly we  shall  not  be  ruined,  if  Europe  fails 
to  save  itself.  Our  economic  situation  is  too 
sound  fundamentally  to  collapse,  whatever 
may  happen  in  Europe.  But  we  shall  see 
depression  prolonged  and  industry  slackened 
for  an  indefinite  period,  if  the  forthcoming 
London  Conference  ends  in  a  break,  \{  it 
fails  definitively. 

Despite  all  arguments  to  the  contrary,  the 
League  of  Nations  issues  are  not  involved. 
What   is   in   question   is   the   revision   of   the 
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Treaty  of  Versailles.  But  the  issues  of  the 
hour  have  a  different  application  in  each  of 
the  four  great  nations.  Germany  seeks  to 
evade  everything.  Her  course  in  the  matter 
of  disarmament  is  proof  positive  of  her  bad 
faith.  Britain  and  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing little  to  fear  from  Germany  and  nothing 
to  make  directly  by  rigorous  policies,  are 
eager  to  see  Germany  at  work,  her  industry 
operating,  her  markets  open.  But  France, 
with  security  and  solvency  at  issue,  must 
give  all  her  concern  to  making  Germany  pay 
and  disarm. 

It  is  possible,  it  is  reasonable,  to  hope  that 
the  solution  may  yet  be  found.  But  the 
solution  cannot  be  found  unless  France  and 
Great  Britain  remain  united  and  Germany 
consents  to  accept  terms  which,  however 
modified,  insure  to  France  the  necessary 
minimum  of  reparations  and  the  absolute 
maximum  of  security.  Moreover,  no  agree- 
ment which  does  not  commend  itself  to 
American  judgment  as  workable,  can  really 
serve  any  useful  purpose,  because  upon  Amer- 
ican participation  in  the  bond  issues  of  Ger- 
many depends  the  entire  question  of  success 
or  failure  of  the  reparations  plan  as  a 
whole. 

To-day  we  are  two  years  and  a  quarter 
away  from  the  end  of  the  fighting  and  we 
have  not  found  a  firm  basis  for  peace  yet. 
The  worst  of  the  political  obstacles,  save  in 
the  case  of  Russia,  have  been  removed.  But 
the  economic  barriers  have  multiplied  rather 
than  diminished  in  recent  months.  No  one 
can  fail  to  appreciate  the  fact  that,  despite 
improvements  in  certain  quarters,  the  whole 
European  situation  is  still  desperate  and 
must  become  hopeless  if  the  anarchy  and 
misery  which  are  now  so  widespread  con- 
tinue and  increase  in  the  coming  year. 

Until  the  question  of  German  reparations 
is  really  settled  there  can  be  no  solid  im- 
provement. The  recent  Paris  Conference, 
controlled  by  the  political  circumstances  in 
France  and  Great  Britain,  formulated  a 
program  which  in  the  jdugment  of  the  most 
conservative  and  least  partisan  world  ob- 
servers does  not  make  for  settlement,  but  for 
chaos.  It  will  have  to  be  amended  and  this 
amendment  must  lessen  the  burden  upon 
Germany,  not  because  Germany  is  entitled 
to  relief,  but  because  the  world  must  have 
peace. 

But  having  through  more  than  two  years 
avoided  all  payment  of  reparations  and  being 
encouraged  by  her  present  escape  and  by  the 
promise    held    out    by    Allied    disagreements 


that  she  may  permanently  escape,  Germany 
is  obviously  striving  to  turn  the  world  de- 
mand for  peace  to  her  own  advantage  and 
put  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  she  assailed 
the  costs  of  her  crimes.  And,  in  a  sense, 
this  means  winning  the  war,  after  all,  or  at 
least  attaining  peace  without  victory. 

The  gravest  danger,  after  all,  lies  in  this 
German  policy  and  purpose.  If  there  is  a 
limit  to  what  Germany  can  be  made  to  pay, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  making  her 
pay  heavily.  If  any  country  must  be  ruined, 
certainly  France  and  not  Germany  has 
earned  immunity.  And  in  the  last  analysis 
France,  herself,  will  see  to  this,  having 
ample  force  in  her  own  hands. 

If  German  governmental  finances  are 
hopeless,  the  German  economic  machine  is 
not  only  intact,  but  functioning  with  ut- 
most efficiency.  The  real  misery  is  not  in 
Germany,  but  in  the  devastated  areas  of 
France,  where  men  and  women  are  still  liv- 
ing in  the  "pill  boxes"  and  dugouts  left  be- 
hind by  German  invaders  on  the  ruins  of 
villages  once  prosperous  and  happy.  If 
German  children  are  underfed,  French  chil- 
dren are  dying  in  large  numbers,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  German  acts  in  the  invaded  de- 
partments. 

German  factories  are  in  order,  but  many 
French  factories  are  still  lacking  the  ma- 
chinery removed  by  Germans  and  waiting 
upon  German  reparation,  in  some  measure, 
for  reconstruction.  France  has  strained  her 
credit  to  the  last  point  and  her  resources  to 
the  breaking  point  to  restore  her  ruined 
provinces,  but  while  the  fields  have  been  re- 
turned to  cultivation  by  a  miracle  of  labor, 
the  homes  have  not  been  rebuilt  and  cannot 
be  rebuilt  until  Germany  pays — and  she  has 
paid  nothing  on  this  account  as  yet  and 
means  to  pay  nothing,  if  she  can  avoid  it, 
if  she  can  turn  to  account  the  selfish  desire 
in  all  nations  to  reopen  German  markets  and 
thus  feed  home  industries. 

And  this  fact  excludes  all  others  in  the 
French  horizon.  It  must  be  reckoned  with 
in  all  future  calculations  as  the  failure  to 
reckon  properly  with  it  has  so  far  wrecked 
all  previous  calculations.  In  calling  Briand 
rather  than  Poincare  in  the  recent  crisis, 
France — the  French  Parliament — gave  new 
proof  of  a  desire  to  avoid  extremes  and  to 
preserve  the  Anglo-French  solidarity,  which 
must  be  the  sole  basis  of  salvation  for  all 
Europe.  Moreover,  Briand  has  shown  cour- 
age in  telling  France  truths  which  are  dan- 
gerous to. utter  and  difficult  to  accept. 
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THE  time  has  come  when  we  must  seri- 
ously consider  the  lessons  which  we  have 
learned  from  the  war  concerning  matters  of 
national  defense.  These  lessons  must  be  in- 
terpreted with  particular  application  to  our 
own  needs  in  America.  It  is  idle  to  think 
that  a  great  war  such  as  that  in  Europe  has 
not  made  certain  changes  in  defensive  ar- 
rangements necessary.  The  most  radical 
change  in  this  respect  has  been  the  injection 
of  an  entirely  new  force — never  before  used 
in  war — for  which  there  was  no  precedent, 
no  organization,  no  material,  and  no  tactical 
system.  This  new  element  in  warfare  was 
the  airplane,  with  its  crew,  its  armament,  its 
branches  of  the  service — pursuit,  bombard- 
ment, and  attack — the  new  industries  that 
had  to  be  created  for  its  upkeep,  and  new 
means  of  transportation  through  the  air,  aside 
from  all  the  arrangements  of  actual  combat. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  it  was  an  established 
fact  that  the  principal  mission  of  an  air  force 
was  the  destruction  of  the  hostile  air  force; 
in  the  same  way  that  the  mission  of  an  army 
on  the  ground  was  the  destruction  of  a  hostile 
army,  and  the  mission  of  a  navy  on  the  water 
was  the  destruction  of  a  hostile  navy.  Not 
only  in  the  application  of  armies  and  navies 
must  the  hostile  air  force  be  kept  down,  so 
that  information  of  the  enemy  can  be  gathered 
by  the  airplanes  to  be  used  by  the  force  em- 
ploying them — which  is  decisive  in  itself — but 
also  an  air  force  can  be  applied  at  great  dis- 
tances in  the  attack  and  destruction  of  indus- 
trial centers,  railroad  centers,  moving  troops, 
trains,  or  convoys. 

In  fact,  the  development  of  airplanes  since 
the  war  has  been  even  greater  than  during 
the  war.  Their  radius  of  action,  their  ca- 
pacity for  carrying  bombs,  cannon,  and  other 
weapons  have  been  magnified  tremendously 
since  1918. 

While  having  a  great  deal  of  precedent  to 
go  on  for  the  operation  of  an  air  force  over 
the  land,  we  had  very  little  to  go  on  as  prece- 
dent in  operations  of  an  air  force  over  the 
water;  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  British 
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Fleet — which  was  the  principal  object  of 
bombardment — was  stationed  at  Scapa  Flow, 
about  500  miles  away  from  the  German  air- 
dromes, which  required  a  round  trip  of  some- 
thing like  1000  miles,  which  no  bombardment 
airplane  at  that  time  could  make.  Next,  the 
principal  decision  was  being  sought  for  on 
land,  and  not  on  the  water,  and  the  air  force 
was  concentrated  over  the  land  for  that  pur- 
pose. Notwithstanding  this,  there  were  some 
sinkings  of  unarmored  vessels,  and  a  torpedo- 
boat  or  two,  by  airplanes,  with  small  bombs. 

Effect  of  Anti-Aircraft  Fire 

Since  the  war  we  have  airplanes  with  a 
great  radius  of  action  that  are  able  to  carry 
bombs  weighing  a  ton  or  more ;  and  in  the  so- 
lution of  our  national  defense  problem,  which 
charges  an  air  service  with  the  attack  of  hos- 
tile shipping,  it  has  been  necessary  to  study 
the  relative  effect  of  bombs,  torpedoes,  and 
cannon  against  shipping.  To  begin  with,  an 
airplane  always  has  the  power  of  initiative 
over  a  vessel  on  the  water,  because  its  speed 
is  four  or  five  times  as  great. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
with  anti-aircraft  fire  on  land,  where  the 
conditions  are  very  much  more  favorable  to 
the  anti-aircraft  artillery  than  they  are  when 
on  the  decks  of  vessels.  Our  losses  from  anti- 
aircraft fire  in  Europe  were  negligible,  being 
about  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  air- 
planes crossing  the  line — and  this  is  indeed  a 
liberal  allowance.  So  we  have  definitely 
proved  that,  even  with  the  development  of 
anti-aircraft  defenses  from  the  ground,  they 
alone  are  incapable  of  defending  anything 
against  an  air  force,  and  that  the  only  defense 
against    an    air    force    is    another    air    force. 

Next,  we  find  that  high  explosives  were 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  destructibility  of 
projectiles.  A  cannon  projectile  for  the 
attack  of  naval  vessels  carries  from  21{.  to  .">'  £ 
per  cent,  of  explosive — or  a  cannon  projectile 
weighing  a  ton  has  about  fifty  pounds  or  so 
of  explosive  in  it.  An  air  bomb,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  50  per  cent,  of  explosive  in  it — or 
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one-half  its  weight — so  that  an  air  bomb 
weighing  a  ton  has  1000  pounds  or  more  of 
TNT  in  it.  Consequently,  as  far  as  the 
explosive  effect  is  concerned,  the  comparison 
between  a  cannon  projectile  and  an  airplane 
projectile  is  as  ten  to  one  in  favor  of  the 
aerial  bomb. 

Accuracy  of  Fire  from  Airplanes 

Next,  we  might  consider  the  accuracy  of 
hitting.  At  20,000  yards  (about  twelve 
miles)  a  cannon  projectile  has  shown  so  far 
an  accuracy  of  about  8  or  10  per  cent. — this 
with  the  very  best  shooting,  and  under  the 
best  conditions.  An  airplane  can  go  100  miles 
or  more  in  an  hour,  and  its  accuracy  is  just 
the  same  as  it  is  five  miles  off.  On  fixed  tar- 
gets our  accuracy  at  6000  feet  on  a  target  the 
size  of  a  modern  battleship  has  been  41   per 


cent,  of  hits  in  some  trials.  Bomb-dropping 
was  carried  out  with  dummy  bombs  against 
an  obsolete  battleship,  counting  direct  hits  and 
those  that  struck  within  sixty  feet,  which  is 
the  danger  area  of  the  bombs;  an  accuracy  of 
about  30  per  cent,  was  obtained  at  an  altitude 
of  4000  feet,  eight  of  these  hits  being  direct 
on  the  ship  itself.  Both  actual  hits  and  dis- 
persion were  better  than  with  an  equal  num- 
ber of  shots  from  large  cannon  at  battle 
ranges. 

As  to  hitting  a  moving  target — particularly 
a  vessel  on  the  water — many  people  think  that 
the  motion  makes  hitting  more  difficult.  The 
contrary,  however,  is  the  case;  because  the 
difficulty  of  hitting  an  object  by  aerial  bom- 
bardment is  a  question  of  the  relative  speed 
of  the  target  and  the  plane.  It  might  be  lik- 
ened to  a  man  jumping  from  one  automobile 
into  another  one — both  going  sixty  miles  an 
hour.  In  this  case  it  is  the  same  as  stepping 
from  one  fixed  position  to  the  other:  If  the 
ship  on  the  water  were  moving  at  a  rate  of 
forty  miles  an  hour,  and  our  airplane  over  it 
were  going  forty  miles  an  hour,  all  one  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  get  squarely  over  the 
target  and  drop  the  bomb,  and  it  would  hit 
every  time.  Our  bomb  sights  are  arranged, 
therefore,  to  compensate  for  the  difference  in 
speed  between  airplane  and  target ;  and  the 
faster  the  target  moves,  the  easier  it  is  to  hit. 

The  maneuvering  of  a  vessel  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  is  so  slow  as  compared  to  the 
maneuvring  of  an  airplane  that  we  believe  it 
is  practically  negligible.  A  target  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  stands  out  very  prominently 
— much  more  so  than  on  land — both  by  day 
and  by  night,  because  there  is  nothing  to  con- 
ceal, such  as  trees,  hiding  under  the  ground, 
or  camouflage  by  objects  like  it  and  near  it  or 
other  measures  for  concealment. 

From  our  experience  in  the  war  with  anti- 
aircraft artillery  and  machine  guns,  we  have 
little  to  fear  from  such  weapons  on  board 
seacraft;  because  it  not  only  would  be  ineffi- 
cient as  compared  to  land  anti-aircraft  fire — 
due  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel — but  a  direct 
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would  cost  five  times  as  much) 
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EFFECT  OF  AN  AERIAL  BOMB  EXPLODING  ON  THE  DECK  OF  A  BATTLESHIP 

CIt  will  be  noticed  that  the  turret  is  cracked,  parts  of  the  deck  are  blown  off  and  everything  within  sight  is  com- 
pletely demolished.  Such  a  shock  would,  besides,  destroy  lighting  and  communication  systems  and  disrupt  intricate 
mechanisms  of  all  kinds.  If  exploded  in  the  water  alongside  the  vessel,  the  bomb  would  either  sink  or  permanently 
disable  it.  It  should  be  remembered  that  airplane  bombs  contain  a  higher  percentage  of  explosives  than  shells,  mines, 
or  torpedoes) 


attack  at  very  low  altitudes  by  a  number  of 
airplanes  would  counteract  it.  On  land  it  is 
difficult  to  find  the  concealed  anti-aircraft 
batteries ;  on  the  water  these  are  contained  on 
the  decks  of  seacraft.  We  therefore  believe 
that  our  percentage  of  hits  against  shipping 
would  be  extremely  high  as  compared  to  hits 
on  objects  on  land — particularly  because  we 
can  attack  over  the  sea  at  very  low  altitudes 
without  inordinate  loss. 

Next,  we  must  consider  the  effect  that  air 
projectiles  will  have  against  shipping.  In 
this  connection  we  can  dismiss  very  quickly 
the  question  of  the  destruction  of  torpedo-boat 
destroyers,  lightly  armored  cruisers,  and  sup- 
ply ships.  They  can  be  destroyed  without 
question  by  very  small  air  projectiles.  If  a 
fleet  is  deprived  of  its  auxiliaries — such  as 
torpedo-boat  destroyers  and  light  cruisers  of 
various  kinds,  together  with  its  supply  vessels 
— the  ability  of  a  battleship  to  exist  will  be 
very  much  diminished.  In  other  words,  it 
will  be  decisive  without  even  destroying  the 
battleship. 

What  Can  Be  Done  to  Battleships 

As  to  the  attack  on  the  battleship  itself,  we 
are  familiar  with  the  action  of  mines,  which 
contain  from  200  to  300  pounds  of  explosive 
among  the  very  largest  ones.     Our  500-pound 


bomb  contains  250  pounds  of  explosive ;  our 
600-pound  bomb  contains  300  pounds  of  ex- 
plosive;  our  1000-pound  bomb  contains  500 
pounds  of  explosive ;  and  a  ton  bomb  will 
contain  1000  pounds  of  explosive.  The  ac- 
tion of  these  bombs  when  exploded  either 
against  the  side  of  a  ship,  under  water  with 
delayed"  action  of  fuse,  or  within  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  of  the  vessel  is  similar  to  the  action  of  a 
mine,  except  magnified  progressively  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  weight  of  the  explosive 
which  the  bombs  contain.  We  have  no  ex- 
ample in  war  of  what  a  heavy  bomb  dropped 
on  the  deck  of  a  battleship  will  do.  We  there- 
fore have  to  judge  by  what  has  been  done  in 
peace  and  what  we  know  of  the  action  of  high 
explosive  on  the  deck  of  a  ship.  Such  a  bomb 
was  exploded  on  the  deck  of  the  old  battle- 
ship Indiana  on  Wednesday,  October  3,  1920. 
A  1650-pound  bomb,  with  900  pounds  of 
explosive,  was  laid  on  the  deck  of  this  vessel 
and  exploded.  To  quote  from  the  report  of 
an  eye-witness: 

This  bomb  completely  demolished  the  super- 
structure and  all  the  upper  part  of  the  ship  be- 
tween the  two  stacks ;  it  cut  off  one  stack  and 
lifted  it  up  onto  the  next  deck;  it  made  two  lon^ 
cracks  in  the  8-inch  barbette  and  drove  in  one 
of  the  plates  of  this  turret  about  8  inches.  The 
heat  was  so  intense  that  it  fused  the  metal  in 
several   places   on   the  side  of  the   barbette.     This 
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bomb  was  exploded  after  dark  on  the  3rd;  con- 
sequently it  was  easy  to  observe  the  flash.  The 
flame  rose  from  the  middle  of  the  ship,  extending 
probably  from  the  forward  mast  to  the  cage 
mast,  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  mast,  where  it 
expanded  and  then  disappeared,  followed  by  a 
dense  cloud  of  smoke;  the  concussion  naturally 
was  very  strong  and  missiles  could  be  heard  in 
the  air  to  a  distance  of  approximately  a  mile 
from   the   ship. 

This  eye-witness  further  states: 

It  is  safe  to  assume,  judging  from  the  results 
obtained  with  the  1650-pound  demolition  bomb 
containing  900  pounds  of  amatol  exploded  on  the 
deck,  that  this  amount  of  explosive  is  sufficient 
to  put  a  modern  battleship  out  of  action.  It  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  flame  and  gases  gener- 
ated by  the  explosion  would  instantly  kill  all 
those  that  were  reached  by  them.  This  would 
include  all  personnel  in  the  turrets,  provided  one 
of  the  openings  was  directed  toward  the  explo- 
sion; lastly,  and  of  major  importance,  all  per- 
sonnel in  the  engine  room,  since  the  gases  would 
readily  penetrate  through  the  gratings  over  the 
engine  room.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  any  per- 
sonnel in  the  turrets  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  explosion  would  be  killed  by  concussion. 
The  damage  to  the  navigating  instruments  and 
communications  would   certainly  be  considerable. 

After-  a  careful  inspection  of  this  vessel, 
and  noting  the  effect  of  this  single  bomb,  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  by  this  eye-witness  ;  and  I  further  be- 
lieve that  any  direct  hits  of  large  bombs  on 
the  decks  and  superstructure  will  break  every 
electric-light  globe  on  the  ship,  throwing  her 
into  absolute  darkness  below  decks,  disrupt 
telephone,  radio,  and  interior  communication 
systems ;  fill  fire  rooms,  engine  rooms,  and  all 
compartments  ventilated  by  force  draft  sys- 
tem with  noxious  gases ;  cause  shell  shock  to 
persons  within  a  radius  of  300  feet ;  disrupt 
ammunition  hoists;  dislodge  or  jam  turrets; 
at  least  dish  upper  decks ;  kill  all  persons  on 
upper  decks — that  is,  anti-aircraft  crews,  fire- 
control  parties  in  the  top,  etc. ;  cause  fire  to 
break  out;  and  sink  or  disable  the  battleship. 

Detonations  of  bombs  under  the  water, 
even  at  a  distance  of  50  feet,  if  exploded  op- 
posite the  forward  part  of  the  ship,  will 
cause  the  ship  to  settle  by  the  bow,  making 
her  decrease  her  speed,  steer  badly,  and  con- 
sequently to  fall  out  of  formation.  If  an 
explosion  occurs  aft,  the  after  compartments 
will  fill,  causing  the  ship  to  settle  by  the 
stern  ;  the  main  propeller  shaft  will  be  thrown 
out  of  line,  causing  almost  immediate  stop- 
ping of  the  engines  on  that  side  of  the  ship, 
with  a  consequent  slowing  down  of  speed,  and 
making  her  unable  to  keep  in  the  formation. 
In  addition,  the  rudder  will  probably  become 
damaged  and  make  the  ship  a  menace  to  one 


behind  her.  If  the  explosion  occurs  alongside, 
it  will  at  least  cause  the  battleship  to  take  a 
sharp  list,  making  it  difficult  to  steer,  and 
consequently  cause  serious  trouble  in  keep- 
ing her  position  in  the  formation.  These  re- 
sults, we  believe,  would  follow  the  explosion 
of  a  single  large  bomb,   as  indicated   above. 

A  properly  organized  air  attack  against 
shipping  is  so  arranged  as  to  bring  squadron 
(twenty-five  airplanes),  group  (100  air- 
planes), or  wing  (200  or  300  airplanes)  at- 
tacks against  her  at  the  same  time.  She  will 
be  hit  by  one  or  more  air  projectiles  at  the 
same  time;  and  no  matter  if  one  figures  a 
loss  of  upward  of  30  per  cent,  of  the  bombard- 
ment airplanes  attacking — which,  of  course, 
is  entirely  out  of  any  proportion  of  loss 
which  will  actually  occur — the  ship  will  cer- 
tainly be  destroyed  or  put  out  of  commsision. 

Now  these  facts  have  not  yet  been  proved, 
but  they  are  so  nearly  sure  that  we  are  able 
to  conclude  very  definitely  that  aircraft  can 
now  attack  battleships  with  success,  providing 
we  are  allowed  to  handle  this  matter  entirely 
from  an  air  standpoint;  to  apply  the  lessons 
we  learned  in  Europe;  to  develop  and  im- 
prove the  material  we  now  have  on  hand  ;  arid 
if  that  material  is  not  exactly  right,  to  develop 
new  material  that  is  suited  for  the  purpose. 
So  far  no  especial  air  equipment  for  the  at- 
tack of  naval  vessels  has  been  developed.  We 
are  merely  using  things  adapted  from  other 
uses. 

Cannon  have  been  developed  for  500  years, 
and  still  can  make  only  a  small  percentage  of 
hits  at  twelve  miles.  Our  Air  Service  was 
only  developed  during  the  four  and  a  half 
years  of  the  war,  and  since ;  and  we  can  make 
a  great  deal  larger  percentage  of  hits  at  200 
miles. 

The  results  of  test  cannon  firing  against 
battleships  carry  out  our  conclusions.  What 
we  should  now  do  is  to  prepare  systematically 
to  prove  these  things  actually,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  under  peace  conditions,  and  to  allow  this 
new  air  force  to  be  given  its  due  weight  in 
our  organization  for  national  defense. 

Comparative  Costs 

As  to  the  costs,  a  modern  battleship  costs 
over  $40,000,000;  a  bombardment  airplane 
costs  $40,000.  Therefore,  1000  can  be  built 
for  the  cost  of  one  battleship.  The  projectile 
from,  say,  a  16-inch  cannon,  costs  about 
$2000.  The  gun  has  a  life  of  less  than  200 
shots,  and  at  40,000  yards — or  eighteen  miles 
— can  only  make  about  2  per  cent,  of  hits. 
Consequently,  it  will  only  hit  twice  with  a 
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projectile  much  more  inefficient  than  are 
those  from  an  airplane.  An  airplane  has  the 
same  percentage  of  accuracy  anywhere  within 
its  flying  distance,  and  its  life  is  not  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  bombs  it  drops,  but  by 
the  life  of  its  motor. 

A  piece  of  railroad  artillery  of  the  largest 
size,  with  its  accessories,  costs  from  $360,000 
to  $500,000.  Ten  airplanes  can  be  obtained 
for  that  same  price.  The  battleship  requires 
about  800  men  to  run  it ;  a  railroad  gun  about 
150;  airplane  from  ten  to  twenty.  Conse- 
quently, from  the  standpoint  of  cost,  there  is 
no  comparison.  Battleships  are  so  tremen- 
dously costly,  not  only  in  themselves,  but  in 
their  dock-yards,  repair  facilities,  and  all  the 
accessories  necessary  for  their  upkeep,  that 
they  offer  a  very  serious  burden  on  the  re- 
sources of  a  country. 

We  must  all  remember  that  the  ultimate  de- 
fense of  a  country  depends  on  its  man  power. 
This  means  the  Infantry,  with  its  auxiliaries 
fighting  on  the  ground  as  man  to  man ;  and 
everything,  whether  it  be  in  the  air  or  on  the 
water,  must  be  organized  with  a  view  to 
assisting  this  human  force.  Our  Navy  must 
be  maintained  at  the  highest  state  of  efficiency, 
and  not  be  discarded  until  we  are  ready  to 
substitute  something  for  it  that  has  been  abso- 
lutely proved ;  and  that  substitution  must  not 
be  made  until  it  is  ready  actually  to  take  the 
field.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  develop 
any  new  things  that  can  prove  their  worth. 

To-day,  those  of  us  who  have  given  our 
lives  up  to  the  study  of  air  matters  and  who 
have  had  experience  in  aviation  thoroughly  be- 


lieve that  the  great  battleship  on  the  water  is 
as  vulnerable  to  air  attack  to-day  as  was  the 
"knight  in  armor"  to  the  footman  armed  with 
a  musket.  We  thoroughly  believe  that  the 
control  of  the  water  is  a  question  of  the 
proper  organization  and  application  of  the  air 
forces  of  a  country.  Other  countries  are  go- 
ing ahead  full  speed  with  their  air  forces.  We 
lag  behind.  What  we  should  do — and  it  will 
cost  us  comparatively  little  in  this  country — 
is  to  show  what  an  air  force  can  do,  first,  and 
what  it  cannot  do,  second.  The  only  way  to 
bring  this  about  is -to  unify  all  our  aerial  ac- 
tivities under  one  head  and  hold  this  head 
responsible  to  the  people  for  the  development 
of  aviation.  Much  more  will  be  accomplished 
by  putting  this  aerial  development  under  per- 
sonnel that  is  interested  in  it  instead  of  under 
those  whose  psychological  makeup  is  such  as 
to  minimize  its  development,  or  place  it  in  a 
secondary  role.  Fighting  in  the  air  is  the 
same  whether  it  be.  conducted  over  the  water 
or  over  the  land.  When  you  are  jumped  on 
by  an  adversary  in  the  air,  you  don't  look 
down  at  the  ground,  and  you  don't  look  down 
at  the  water;  you  attack  him  as  best  you  can, 
high  above  the  land,  high  above  the  water, 
and  often  high  above  the  clouds. 

In  America  we  know  we  can  develop  an 
air  force  the  peer  of  any  in  the  world ;  that  if 
the  $100,000,000  which  was  set  aside  for  the 
use  of  aviation  this  year  could  be  applied  un- 
der unified  direction,  where  all  the  overheads 
and  wastage  now  resulting  would  be  mini- 
mized, within  three  years  we  need  fear  no 
other  air  power. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  SUBMARINE 

BY    LINDON    WALLACE    BATES 


[Mr.   Bates   is   a   distinguished   harbor   enginee 
of  the   Submarine   Defense   Association,   the   work 

IN  July,  1917,  the  shipping  and  insurance 
interests  in  New  York  organized  the 
Submarine  Defense  Association.  The  aim 
of  the  association  was  to  see  that  all  measures 
were  taken  to  safeguard  vessels  threatened 
by  U-boats.  Nearly  a  hundred  leading 
American  and  British  companies  joined  and 
all  the  leading  shipping  insurance  concerns. 
Lucius  H.  Beers,  counsel  for  the  Cunard 
Company,  was  elected  chairman;  J.  A.  H. 
Hopkins,  of  Johnson  and  Higgins,  was 
elected  vice-chairman,  and  the  writer  became 
chairman  of  the  engineering  committee.    Ad- 


r,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Engineering;  Committee 
of   which   he    describes    below. — The    Editor] 

miral  William  S.  Benson  assigned  a  vessel 
to  the  association  for  experimental  purposes, 
and  the  new  organization,  though  entirely 
independent,  enjoyed  the  closest  and  most 
cordial  relations  with  the  American  and  for- 
eign authorities.  An  immense  number  ot 
suggestions  for  dealing  with  submarines 
were  received  and  tested,  and  no  expense 
was  spared  by  the  association  in  its  efforts 
to  analyze  and  develop  proposed  devices  for 
minimizing  the  menace. 

As  a  result  of  this  practical  and  scientific 
experience,    I    may   express    the    opinion    that 
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the  great  war  was  won  on  land  and  just  in 
time.  On  the  ocean,  the  submarine  had 
proved  itself  potentially  supreme.  This  con- 
clusion is  of  such  importance  to  the  future  of 
naval  warfare  that  I  will  explain  the 
measures  taken  to  combat  the  submarine 
menace — measures  which  proved  inadequate. 
In  our  investigations,  we  were  subjected  by 
the  authorities  to  three  fundamental  condi- 
tions. Nothing  that  we  proposed  must  limit 
either  the  speed  of  a  vessel,  or  its  radius  of 
action  or  its  ability  to  maneuver.  These 
restrictions  proved  fatal  to  nearly  all  of  the 
suggestions  received. 

We  found  naturally  that  camouflage  was 
of  assistance.  Visual  deception  was  first  ap- 
plied by  the  Germans  to  their  U-boats,  which 
thereby  were  rendered  less  conspicuous.  For 
years  prior  to  the  war,  the  great  powers  had 
painted  their  warships  various  tones  of  gray, 
but  when  the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
there  had  been  as  yet  no  notable  effort  by 
the  Allies  to  disguise  vessels,  and  the  Camou- 
flage School  in  New  York  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  The  visibility  of  the 
Tuscania,  when  she  sank,  was  reckoned  as 
the  numeral  14,  but  for  such  a  ship,  we  got 
that  reduced  to  0.2,  or  one-seventieth.  This 
success  was  only  achieved  through  infinite 
study  and  experiment,  in  the  course  of  which 
we  directed  the  work  of  artists,  who  applied 
color  schemes  evolved  by  research  work  at 
Eastman's  Laboratories,  Rochester,  New 
York.  The  objects  of  camouflage  were, 
first,  to  promote  a  low  visibility  beyond  the 
immediate  danger  area  of  a  torpedo,  and 
secondly,  within  that  area  to  deceive  the  eye 
and  brain,  as  to  the  character,  direction  and 
position  of  the  ship. 

Another  step  was  to  substitute  a  new 
method  of  steering.  Hitherto,  vessels  had 
proceeded  zigzag,  along  straight  courses, 
which  enabled  the  submarine  to  reckon  out 
the  ships  course  in  advance.  We  invented 
an  instrument  that  enabled  the  merchant- 
man to  steer  a  succession  of  logarithmic 
curves,  which  rendered  such  calculation  im- 
possible. Moreover,  in  attacking  the  sub- 
marine, depth-bombs  were  used,  containing 
first  300  pounds,  then  600  pounds  and  finally 
1200  pounds  of  superexplosive.  In  one  at- 
tack alone,  one  hundred  of  these  were  said 
to  have  been  released  and  even  then  they 
could  not  say  for  certain  that  they  had  de- 
stroyed the  U-boat. 

The  one  hope  of  overwhelming  the  new 
and  deadly  weapon  lay  in  the  discovery  of 
some  apparatus  which  would  locate  the  sub- 


marine within  a  radius  of  four  miles  and 
follow  it  up.  This  apparatus  would  have 
to  work  effectively  on  a  destroyer  rearing 
and  plunging,  darting  this  way  and  that,  in 
and  about  a  big  convoy  or  battle  fleet,  with 
all  its  many  underwater  noises.  During  the 
war,  no  instrument  for  thus  recording  sound 
was  of  practical  value  on  the  high  seas.  Use 
was  made  of  ether  waves.  By  associating 
waves  of  unequal  lengths,  somewhat  as  an 
organist  will  produce  rumbles  by  depressing 
a  number  of  keys  in  the  base  of  the  instru- 
ment, a  beat-tone  was  secured  which  worked 
very  well  on  land,  where  one  could  detect 
the  presence  of  marching  troops,  or  even  of 
barges  passing  through  water  in  the  vicinity. 
When  peace  was  declared,  this  instrument 
was  nearly  perfected  and  it  reveals  what- 
ever may  be  passing  in  No  Man's  Land.  But 
the  trouble  with  it  was  that  with  a  destroyer 
plunging  about  on  the  high  seas,  one  cannot 
analyze  the  aural  impressions.  I  am  bound, 
therefore,  to  state  that  as  inventions  now 
stands,  submarines  have  the  best  of  it. 

The  urider-water  boat  can  be  constructed 
at  comparatively  small  expense  in  rivers  like 
the  Volga,  far  inland,  and  need  only  be 
produced  at  the  required  moment.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  necessity  of  coming  to  the  sur- 
face will  be  reduced  by  improved  arrange- 
ments of  the  motive  power  adopted.  And 
this  fact  alone  will  make  the  submersible  a 
still  more  powerful  weapon.  Not  only  will 
the  submarine  enjoy  a  wider  range  of  action 
but  it  will  very  likely  carry  hydroplanes 
and  thus  prove  invaluable  to  an  air  force. 

Building  battleships  is  now  therefore  sheer 
waste  of  money.  We  must  modify  Admiral 
Mahan's  theory  of  sea  power.  Against  a 
fleet  of  submarines,  no  great  army  can  be 
maintained  across  the  ocean.  Against  attack 
by  a  foreign  power,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  can  make  themselves  absolutely 
secure.  Given  enough  submarines,  the 
United  States  is  now  a  distinct  and  impreg- 
nable unit.  And  so  is  the  old  world.  If 
war  breaks  out  again,  it  will  be  fought  on 
land   behind   a   ring  fence. 

For  Britain,  it  is  obvious  that  the  defense 
of  her  essential  trade  routes  is  now  a  matter 
of  anxiety.  It  is  doubtful  whether  she  will 
be  able  to  do  this  and  certainly  not  with 
battleships.  There  is  a  new  argument  for 
the  Channel  Tunnel  connecting  Dover  and 
Calais  and  so  bringing  Britain  into  touch 
with  the  mainland  of  Europe.  As  a  matter 
of  imperative  precaution,  Britain  should  es- 
tablish a  store  of  at  least  one  vear's  food. 


WILLIAM  T.  MANNING,  THE  NEW 
BISHOP  OF  NEW  YORK 


BY  LYMAN  P.  POWELL 


WHILE  the  guns  of  Dewey  were  still  righting  priest   in   the   sympathetic  minister, 

resounding  in  our  ears  and  Cervera's  He  has  lived   by  his  convictions,   and  often 

battered  hulks  were  bleaching  on  the  Cuban  fought  for  them.     Even  if  he  did  not  leavn 

shore,  "Emphatically,  yes,"  replied  William  them    all    at   the    feet   of    his    great    master, 

T.    Manning   to   the   inquiry   of    his   newly  William  P.  Du  Bose,  the  saintly  and  orig- 

elected   successor    in    a    Pennsylvania    parish,  inal  theologian  of  the  South,  who  made  his 

"Is  Lansdowne  all  right?"  youthful  student  first  a  teacher  at  his  side, 

"Emphatically"     has     always     had     large  and  then  a  helper  in  the  writing  of  his  books, 

he  articulated  them  in 


place  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  New  York's 
Bishop-elect,  whether 
saying  "yes"  or  "no." 
But  his  voice  is  never 
strident;  his  manner 
not  aggressive. 

His  personal  win- 
someness  has  always 
been  noticeable.  Few 
men  of  his  day  have 
his  power  to  draw  hu- 
man beings  to  him, 
and  to  turn  mere  ac- 
quaintances into  stead- 
fast friends.  He  has 
never  been  too  busy, 
busy  as  he  always  is, 
to  speak  the  wrord  of 
cheer,  to  write  the 
note  of  sympathy.  But 
they  presume  who,  in 
consequence,  endeavor 
to  break  up  his  care- 
fully planned  schedule 
or  use  up  wantonly 
time  which  is  a  cher- 
ished asset  to  a  man 
who  gets  things  done. 
His   now   world-wide 

contacts — evidenced  by  the  avalanche  of  let- 
ters and  telegrams  and  cablegrams  pouring  in 
these  days,  even  from  far-away  Algiers  or 
from  a  Subway  guard  he  has  not  seen  since 
Roosevelt  left  the  White  House — have  be- 
come possible  because  he  plans  his  minutes 
and  chooses  his  own  stopping-places  along 
the  way  of  an  unresting  but  unhurried  life. 

They  presume,   too,   wTho   fail   to  see   the 
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those  impressionable 
days,  especially  one 
winter  wThen  the  two 
lived  together  down  in 
Florida,  writing  in  the 
morning,  working  in 
the  garden  in  the  aft- 
ernoon— thinking  and 
talking  whether  in  the 
study  or  the  garden. 
In  his  earlier  min- 
istry now  and  then 
some  man  of  affairs 
measured  swrords  with 
William  T.  Man- 
ning. One  of  them 
who  found  "a  first- 
class  fighting  man"  in 
the  modest  minister 
told  me  years  later : 
"That  man  will  be  a 
Bishop  yet" — a  pre- 
diction various  dio- 
ceses before  New 
York  have  endeav- 
ored to  make  true. 

Dr.  Manning  never 
courts  a  glorious  de- 
feat when  by  waiting 
he  can  have  substantial  victory.  The 
Trinity  tenement  problem  was  a  legacy 
from  an  earlier  generation  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  present  unique  rectorship.  The 
storm  of  public  criticism  had  for  years 
been  raging  round  the  corporation  when 
he  began  his  work.  In  semi-silence  he  en- 
dured much  public  misunderstanding.  Il< 
waited  long  enough  to  gather  his  parish  round 
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him.  Then  he  struck  at  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem at  the  proper  time  by  engaging  an  expert 
designated  by  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  to  study  the  situation  and  he  ac- 
cepted her  conclusions.  Criticism  is  no  longer 
heard.  Trinity  has  now  made  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  housing  problem  of  the  city. 

Under  his  administration  Trinity  Church, 
which  was  once  popularly  regarded  as  a 
church  largely  made  up  of  the  rich  and  ex- 
clusive, has  taken  on  a  wholly  different  char- 
acter in  the  mind  of  the  community.  It  is 
thought  of  to-day  as  in  the  best  sense  a 
Municipal  Church,  in  vital  touch  with  the 
life  of  the  city.  It  has  made  its  pews  free 
to  all,  and  has  become  a  great  church  of  the 
people.  Until  two  years  ago  those  pews  had 
been  rented ;  some  of  them,  in  fact,  had  been 
owned  in  fee  by  old  colonial  families  for  two 
hundred  and  twenty  years. 

When  the  infamous  phrase  "A  scrap  of 
paper"  assailed  the  conscience  of  the  world, 
Manning  did  not  spend  a  few  years  in  mak- 
ing up  his  mind.  Like  George  Haven  Put- 
nam and  James  M.  Beck,  though  he  obeyed 
the  Executive  exhortation  officially  to  be  neu- 
tral, he  at  once  declared  war  on  the  unspeak- 
able wrong-doing.  All  through  those  years 
from  1914  to  1918  his  voice  rang  clear 
throughout  the  land:  "Jesus  Christ  came, 
not  to  bring  peace  at  any  price,  but  righteous- 
ness at  any  cost." 

The  Convention  which  chose  him  for  the 
Bishopric  was  a  model.  Every  man — Slat- 
tery,  Stires,  Thomas,  placed  in  nomination 
with  him — was  altogether  worthy.  No  mis- 
take would  have  been  made  in  choosing  any 
of  the  four.  Such  a  wealth  of  material 
for  high  office  almost  bewildered  some  who 
wanted  to  vote  right.  The  tide  was  rising 
everywhere  for  Manning  without  deprecia- 
tion of  others.  It  had,  however,  been  pub- 
licly suggested  that  Manning  would  prove 
to  be  a  "bit-and-bridle"  Bishop.  The  dele- 
gates knew  better.  His  friend,  Karl  Reiland, 
of  another  type  of  Churchmanship,  said  from 
the  floor  "if  Dr.  Manning  ever  has  to  use 
the  curb  bit  on  anyone  it  will  be  done  with 
such  tact  and  graciousness  that  the  man  will 
think  he  is  getting  a  facial  massage."  The 
vote  showed  what  the  Convention   thought. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  fortunate  accident 
that  the  stanch  American  elected  Bishop 
happened  to  be  born  across  the  seas.  His 
training  from  boyhood  has  been  here.  He 
has  never  exercised  citizenship  in  any  other 
country.  His  nativity  simply  suggests  the 
desirability  of  English-speaking  people  under- 


standing one  another.  Lothrop  Stoddard's 
picture  of  the  peril  of  the  Yellow  Race  has 
thrown  a  chill  into  many  a  heart.  We  who 
speak  a  common  tongue,  who  have  a  common 
law,  and  common  religious  pedigree,  must 
hang  together  or  we  shall  all  hang  separately. 
Of  us,  Dr.  Manning  says :  "We  are  called  to 
stand  and  strive  together,  not  for  any  selfish 
aims  or  ambitions,  but  for  the  good  of  all 
mankind."  This  is  a  time  for  the  construc- 
tive imagination  and  spiritualized  idealism 
of  the  English-speaking  people  to  reach  far 
into  the  future.  We  must  not,  through  any 
lack  of  foresight,  let  the  world  go  to  ruin, 
and  then  amid  the  ruins  childishly  lament: 

"I  didn't  do  it. 
I  didn't  mean  to  do  it. 
I'm   sorry." 

The  Bishop-elect  is  an  uncompromising 
Christian  in  the  exquisite  setting  of  a 
Church  which,  like  a  well-established  family, 
preserves  its  traditions,  customs,  symbols. 
He  puts  Christ  first.  He  believes  the  his- 
toric creeds  represent  the  progressive  effort 
of  Christian  believers  all  along  the  ages  to 
explain  in  terms  of  their  own  time  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian 
Church.  He  is  grateful  for  the  riches  of 
the  past,  but  he  is  "emphatically"  a  forward 
looking  man.  No  via  media  appeals  to  him. 
He  abhors  the  nondescript.  He  denies  that 
mistiness  can  ever  be  the  mother  of  wisdom. 

He  holds  to  the  Christian  faith  histori- 
cally interpreted,  but  he  sees  the  spacious 
common  ground  on  which  Christians  of 
every  type  may  work  and  worship.  As 
Army  Chaplain  he  fraternized  with  Roman- 
ist and  Protestant  of  every  sort  without  capit- 
ulation of  his  own  convictions.  But  he  does 
not  believe  the  divisions  in  Christendom  have 
ever  been  necessary  or  need  continue.  He 
quotes  Arthur  Henderson  that  when  split  up 
into  denominations,  Christianity  cannot  deal 
"adequately  with  the  growing  forces  of  re- 
action." He  says:  "A  divided  Church  is 
giving  us  a  non-believing  world."  His  goal 
is  definitely  unity.  Meanwhile  he  has  only 
praise  for  such  organizations  as  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  eagerly  promoting 
among  thirty  denominations  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation. If  we  can  get  to  the  halfway 
house  of  federation,  perhaps  we  can  rest 
awhile,  and  then  march  on  "like  a  mighty 
army"  to  the  millennium  of  a  final  unity. 

No  wonder  that  with  such  a  cosmic  con- 
ception of  Christianity,  William  T.  Man- 
ning has  become  a  world  leader  in  the  big 
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movement  for  church  unity.  The  details  of 
his  policy  you  cannot  learn  from  him.  He 
is  in  the  highest  sense  an  opportunist,  as 
Bishop  Potter  was,  though  his  ecclesiastical 
background  is  altogether  different.  None 
will  care  to  ask  such  questions  who  know 
the  leading  share  the  Rector  of  Trinity  has 
had  in  the  movement  for  a  World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order,  and  in  promoting  the 
more  recent  Concordat  with  Congregational- 
ists.  Never  once  in  all  these  years  has  he  said 
a  foolish  word  or  done  an  unwise  act  in  the 
rapprochement  of  Christians  everywhere. 
"One  step  enough  for  me,"  has  been  his  life- 
long policy.  He  feels  his  way,  but  he  is  al- 
ways moving  forward. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  the  controversy  about 
him  a  year  or  two  ago  seemed  to  shift  from 
talk  about  altar  lights  and  vestments  to  a 
growing  confidence  that  he  understands 
what  things  are  best  and  what  are  second 
best.  He  loves  to  recall  that  good  Pope  of 
the  fifth  century  who  wrote  certain  Gallican 
Bishops  as  any  Presbyterian  might:  "We 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  people  by 
our  learning,  not  by  our  clothes." 

There  was  one  moment  in  the  convention 
day  which  Dr.  Manning  will  possibly  re- 
member when  other  moments  have  grown 
dim.  That  was  immediately  after  the  ad- 
journment when  the  generous  Dr.  Stires  cor- 
dially clasped  his  hand  and  said :  "You  are  no 
longer  a  party  man,  but  the  Bishop  of  our 
Church.  That  is  what  I  have  told  the  news- 
paper men  here."  Dr.  Manning  answered: 
"I'll  sign  any  statement  of  that  kind  you 
write.  With  God's  help  I'll  try  to  be  a 
Bishop  of  all  the  people." 

To  some  who  look  ahead  this  new  election 
seems  to  open  another  and  a  brighter  chap- 
ter in  the  relationship  of  Christians.  The 
war  has  made  New  York  the  central  city 
of  the  world.  Already  ranking  with  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  new  Bishop  of  New 
York  becomes  a  world  leader.  His  own 
church  gives  him  its  confidence.  His  leader- 
ship in  public  service  now  moves  higher.  He 
will  go  into  office  with  the  good-will  of 
Protestant  and  Catholic.  He  has  given  no 
hostages  to  fortune-seekers  or  tuft-hunters. 
Historic  Trinity  graduates  him  into  the 
highest  place  there  is  for  an  American  Epis- 
copalian. He  will  remain,  however,  the 
"home"  man  he  has  always  been,  profiting  in 


the  future  as  in  the  past  by  the  wise  counsel 
and  self-effacing  cooperation  of  a  devoted 
family  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
friends  equally  of  low  and  high  degree. 

Success  has  never  spoiled  him  in  the  past. 
Now  in  the  fulness  of  his  powers,  success 
will  scarcely  try.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  and  energy.  By  gospel  preaching,  sim- 
ple service,  and  intelligent  administration, 
in  two  years  he  built  up  his  Lansdowne 
parish  and  handed  over  to  his  successor  an 
organization  so  compact  that  it  has  exercised 
a  quiet  influence  ever  since,  with  only  one 
change  of  rectors  in  twenty  years. 

In  the  new  position  for  which  he  laid  long 
since  a  deep  and  wide  foundation,  he  will  be 
the  same  minister  with  ripened  experience. 
He  will  smooth  out  most  of  the  inevitable 
difficulties  of  his  office  with  that  rare  human 
touch  he  has  almost  a  genius  in  employing. 
He  will  dodge  no  issues  which  should  be  met 
outright,  but  around  many  he  will  find  the 
proper  way  because  he  knows  that  most  dif- 
ficulties are  really  misunderstandings,  and 
people  generally  desire  to  do  the  right.  He 
will  be  an  elder  brother  to  his  fellow  minis- 
ters, and  in  these  days  of  care  and  worry 
for  the  ministry,  many  a  heartache  will  be 
relieved,  many  a  tragedy  averted,  by  a  visit 
to  the  understanding  Bishop.  Even  to  the 
perfunctory  and  professional  who  sometimes 
thrusts  the  spear  of  official  duty  into  the 
heart  of  love,  William  T.  Manning  will 
often  say,  without  offense:  "I  know  a 
shorter  road  to  the  heart  than  the  official 
route  which  you  would  have  me  take.  It  is 
the  road  of  simple,   human  understanding." 

He  asks  nothing  from  any  man.  From 
every  one  of  any  fold  he  craves  cooperation  in 
the  discharge  of  high  and  heavy  responsibili- 
ties, in  doing  what  he  can  in  his  position  to 
help  upbuild  a  better  world  than  the  one  the 
war  has  left  us.  It  takes  more  than  good  in- 
tentions, rare  ability,  unusual  preparation 
and  varied  experience  such  as  William  T. 
Manning  brings  to  the  Episcopate  to  make  a 
Bishop  truly  great.  It  takes  the  trust  of 
all  he  serves  in  church,  city,  nation,  world. 
Never  possibly  has  any  man  succeeded  to  a 
Bishopric  with  more  of  universal  trust.  Wil- 
liam T.  Manning  will  repay  in  wider  as 
well  as  deeper  service.  He  will  illustrate 
anew  George  Eliot's  worthy  words:  "Those 
who  trust  us  educate  us." 


CONGRESSMAN  LITTLE  AND  HIS 
"STATUTES-AT-LARGE" 


BY  HARLEAN  JAMES 


AT  the  beginning  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Con- 
gress, two  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Mon- 
dell  became  floor  leader  of  the  majority 
party,  the  Representative  from  the  second 
district  in  Kansas,  Colonel  Edward  C.  Little, 
became  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Revision  of  Laws  after  having  served  a  single 
term  in  Congress.  As  measured  by  pub- 
licity, patronage,  and  importance,  this  com- 
mittee has  not  had  much  to  offer  since  the 
Revision  of  Federal  Laws  in  1874.  The 
chairmanship  carries  with  it  the  right  to  two 
rooms  in  the  House  Office  Building  and  the 
authorization  to  employ  a  reviser  at  $4000  a 
year  besides  the  allowance  to  each  chairman 
of  a  committee  in  Congress  for  clerical  assist- 
ance. For  over  a  generation  the  chairman 
has  presided  at  infrequent  committee  meet- 
ings, and  the  reviser  has  revised  as  conscien- 
tiously and  extensively  as  time  and  oppor- 
tunity permitted. 

But  the  new  chairman  of  the  committee 
took  his  promotion  seriously,  just  as  he  had 
taken  the  Spanish  War  seriously  when  he 
served  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Kansas  Volunteers  under  Funston  in 
the  Philippines.  In  looking  over  the  field 
of  wTork,  in  order  to  select  the  most  promis- 
ing subject  for  revision,  he  read  everything 
he  could  find  on  the  subject.  He  dug  up 
information  about  the  Code  of  Hammourabi, 
the  Code  of  Justinian,  and  the  Code  Napo- 
leon. He  studied  the  records  concerning 
the  preparation  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
1874.  He  puzzled  over  the  point  of  attack; 
and  then,  with  characteristic  decision,  he  ex- 
claimed:  "Shucks!  Why  make  two  bites  of 
the  cherry?     We  will  just  make  a  Code!" 

And  so  Chairman  Little  set  forth  to  begin 
his  codification  by  employing  a  reviser — a 
good,  competent  reviser,  as  authorized  by 
law — for  $4000  a  year.  But  it  appeared 
that  revisers  did  not  come  at  that  price.  The 
investigations  had  disclosed  that  the  cost  of 
preparing  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1874 
came  to  $100,000,  and  that  a  commission 
working  from  1897  to  1906  had  spent  $200,- 
000  on  a  proposed  revision  of  federal  laws 
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which  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  Laws 
refused  to  present  to  the  House.  It  was 
quite  evident  that  such  work  was  neither 
cheap  nor  easy. 

Nevertheless  Chairman  Little  persevered. 
He  drafted  his  wife  into  the  service;  and 
together  they  began  the  task  of  preparing 
copy  from  the  thirty-six  Statutes-at-Large, 
of  which  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1874  form 
the  first  volume.  He  then  succeeded  in 
securing  one  by  one  the  services  of  ten  emi- 
nent lawyers  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  some  of  them  university  professors, 
and  by  allowing  a  small  compensation  for 
extra  time  he  "farmed  out"  his  $4000  for 
the  summer's  work. 

The  undertaking  for  several  months  was 
carried  on  quietly,  with  no  further  authori- 
zation than  the  assumption  that  the  purpose 
of  the  committee  was  described  in  its  name. 
On  September  20,  1919,  Representative 
Little  introduced  into  Congress  House  Bill 
9389  "to  consolidate,  codify,  revise  and  re- 
enact  the  general  and  permanent  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  force  March  4,  1919." 

Colonel  Little  was  born  in  Ohio,  but  if  he 
had  been  a  Connecticut  Yankee  he  could  not 
have  kept  the  expense  lower.  He  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  apparent  waste  of  money  in- 
volved in  printing  this  colossal  bill  in  the 
ordinary  form  and  then  reprinting  it  in  act 
and  book  form.  He  found  on  investigation 
that  the  form  of  printing  bills  in  Congress 
was  one  of  precedent  and  not  of  law,  and  he 
proceeded  to  print  his  bill  in  the  exact  form 
to  be  used  later  in  the  volume.  When  this 
was  discovered  there  was  quite  a  formidable 
array  of  opposition  and  criticism  that  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  should  have  dared  to  break 
precedent  even  to  save  money ;  but  finally 
everybody  calmed  down  and  let  Representa- 
tive Little  have  his  way. 

For  a  year  and  a  half,  Colonel  and  Mrs, 
Little  worked  steadily  with  the  ten  revisers, 
who  were  scattered  over  the  country  except 
for  brief  visits  to  Washington  to  attend  the 
informal  training  school  in  method  which 
Chairman  Little  established.     The  members 
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©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

HON.  EDWARD  C.  LITTLE.  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM   KANSAS,  AT    WORK  ON  HIS  REVISION  OF  FEDERAL  STATUTES 

(Working  steadily  for  a  year  and  a  half,  Colonel  Little  and  his  helpers  have  succeeded  in  compiling  within  a  single 
volume  all  the  general  and  permanent  laws  of  the  Linked  States.  The  new  Revised  Statutes  contains  1251  pages;  and 
it  takes  the  place  of  thirty-six  volumes,  some  of  which  are  seen   here  on  Colonel  Little's  desk) 


of  the  committee  rendered  help  when  they 
had  time.  The  aid  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Department  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
was  enlisted.  When  the  work  piled  particu- 
larly high,  extra  proofreaders  were  called  in. 
The  committee  rooms  were  turned  into  work 
offices  and  there  seldom  was  an  evening  when 
the  lights  of  Room  109  did  not  stream  out 
across  New  Jersey  Avenue  until  near  mid- 
night. 

At  last  in  December  of  1920  the  task  was 
completed.  A  code  had  been  made  and  set 
up  in  type.  Useless  chapter  headings  and 
side  notes  were  dispensed  with,  sub-headings 
were  set  in  bold-faced  type  for  easy  refer- 
ence. This  saving  in  cost  and  space  had  re- 
sulted in  the  preparation  of  a  single  volume 
at  something  less  than  $15,000.  The  volume 
covers  all  the  general  laws  that  have  ever 
been  passed  in  this  country  which  are  still  in 
effect.  Repealed,  appropriation,  and  executed 
laws  have  been  eliminated  and  amendments 
and  riders  to  appropriation  bills  have  been  in- 
corporated. The  volume  contains  less  than 
1251  pages  and  covers  10,747  sections 
grouped  under  60  titles. 

The  accuracy  of  the  codification  has  been 
checked  and  rechecked.  Copy  has  passed 
through  seven  independent  examinations  and 
every  section  has  been  read  and  corrected  by 
the  chairman.     The  appropriate  subject  mat- 


ter was  also  submitted  to  the  executive  de- 
partment heads;  and  their  legal  advisers 
examined  the  laws  with  the  result  that  several 
executive  seals  of  approval  have  been  placed 
on  the  accuracy  and  sufficiency  of  the  Code. 
Printed  copy  has  been  proof-read  at  the  Gov- 
ernment printing  office,  and  gone  over  by  the 
ten  lawyers  and  by  a  proofreader  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  committee.  The  Code  also  carries 
in  its  text,  at  the  end  of  each  section,  the 
citations  of  origin  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  consult  it. 

On  December  20,  on  suspension  of  rules 
and  read  by  title  only,  H.  R.  9389,  con- 
taining 10,747  sections,  as  drafted  by  the 
chairman  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Revision  of  Laws,  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives unanimously  and  went  to  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  enact  it 
into  law  before  the  close  of  the  present  ses- 
sion. Before  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  dies, 
therefore,  the  United  States  of  America 
should  have  its  first  Code  of  all  the  federal 
laws,  as  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1874  consti- 
tute a  revision  rather  than  a  codification.  The 
cost  will  come  within  $15,000. 

Certainly  the  public  at  large  owes  Repre- 
sentative Little  a  debt  of  gratitude,  first,  tor 
a  Code;  second,  for  his  method  of  organizing 
trained  service;  and  third,  for  his  thrifty 
precedent  of  saving  money  for  the  taxpayers. 


THE  GREATEST  SALT  DEPOSIT 

BY  N.  H.  DARTON  OF  THE  U.  S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 


•  DENVER 

COLO  SADO 

CRIPPLE  CREE 


ALTHOUGH  salt  is  one  of  the  most  the  presence  of  the  salt  under  the  greater 
common  minerals,  it  is  the  one  most  part  of  that  region  as  far  south  as  latitude 
used  in  our  daily  life.  The  annual  produc-  32°  with  an  area  of  at  least  50,000  square 
tion  in  the  United  States  is  somewhat  more  miles.  The  thickness  is  700  feet  in  one  well 
than  7,000,000  tons,  and  the  aggregate  pro-  and  more  than  500  feet  in  several  others, 
duction    in    foreign    countries    is    more    than  In  New  Mexico  the  salt  has  been  found 

10,000,000  tons  a  year.  Some  of  this  salt  to  underlie  the  greater  part  of  the  south- 
is  from  the  sea,  much  of  it  comes  from  sur-  eastern  counties,  south  of  latitude  35°,  15' 
face  deposits  in  basins  of  lakes  or  former  and  east  of  the  Sacramento  Mountains.  At 
seas,  and  a  fairly  large  proportion  comes  Carlsbad  633  feet  of  pure  salt  was  pene- 
from  beds  in  various  geologic  forma- 
tions at  greater  or  less  distances  below 
the  surface. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a 
thick  salt  bed  underlies  part  of  cen- 
tral Kansas,  the  source  of  salt  pro- 
duced at  Hutchinson  and  Lyons,  but 
its  extent  was  unknown.  Many 
holes  drilled  for  oil  or  other  purposes 
during  the  past  few  years  have  shown 
that  this  deposit  extends  continuously 
across  western  Oklahoma,  northwest- 
ern Texas,  and  far  into  eastern  New 
Mexico.  The  limits  are  not  yet  fully 
determined,  but  in  general  the  region 
underlain  by  thick  salt  is  fully  650 
miles  long  from  north  to  south  and 
150  to  250  miles  wide  from  east  to 
west — a  total  area  of  about  100,000 
square  miles. 

The  thickness  and  succession  of  the  beds  trated  and  near  Roswell  the  thickness  is 
is  variable,  but  700  feet  or  more  of  pure  520  feet,  while  other  holes  show  a  thickness 
salt  are  known  in  some  holes  and  in  many  of  200  feet  or  more.  The  southwestern 
regions  the  aggregate  is  more  than  300  feet.  limit  of  the  deposit  is  not  yet  known;  it 
It  is  by  far  the  largest  known  deposit  in  the  may  extend  in  considerable  thickness  under 
world.  The  salt  does  not  come  to  the  sur-  the  Pecos  Valley  for  some  distance  into 
face,  but  lies  mostly  from  500  to   1000  feet      Texas. 

below.     In  Kansas  the  salt  underlies  all  the  So  far  the  only  utilization  has  been  in  the 

south  central  counties  and  may  extend  as  Lyons-Hutchinson  area  in  Kansas,  where 
far  north  as  the  Nebraska  line.  Its  thick-  high-grade  salt  has  been  mined  in  shafts 
ness  is  about  400  feet  at  Anthony  and  King-  and  obtained  by  evaporating  brine  pumped 
man    and    more   than    200    feet    in    an    area      from  bore  holes. 

of  large  extent.     In  Kansas  it  lies  from  200  The   amount  of   salt   in   the   region   above 

to  1200  feet  below  the  surface.  described,  assuming  a  very  moderate  average 

In  Oklahoma  the  great  salt  succession  ap-  thickness  of  200  feet  under  an  area  of  100,- 
pears  to  underlie  Beaver,  Harper,  Woods,  000  square  miles,  has  been  estimated  by  the 
Ellis,  Woodward,  Roger  Mills  and  Beck-  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  as  about  30,000 
ham  counties,  and  a  thickness  of  580  feet  billion  tons,  or  enough  to  supply  the  world 
is  reported  in  some  borings.  Many  bor-  for  two  million  years  at  the  present  rate  of 
ings  in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  have  proved      consumption. 
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(Area  in   black   [A],   thickness  of  more  than   400  feet; 
shaded  area   [B],   less  than   400   feet) 


THE  S.  S.    "OLD  NORTH  STATE,"  ONE  OF  SEVEN   PASSENGER  AND   CARGO   LINERS  OF    THE   "522"  TYPE  BUILT 

FOR  THE  EMERGENCY  FLEET  CORPORATION 

(Four  of  the  seven — all  built  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation — have  already  been  delivered.  They  are 
the  Old  North  State  and  Panhandle  State,  now  being  operated  in  the  transatlantic  service  of  the  United  States  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  and  the  Creole  State  and  Wolverine  State,  allocated  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 
for  operation  in  its  Manila-East  India  Service  from  San   Francisco,    The  vessels  are  522  feet  long  over  all) 

AMERICA'S  MERCHANT  FLEET 

BY  THEODORE  M.  KNAPPEN 


REGALED  by  stories  of  petty  or  grand 
graft  and  waste,  the  public  probably 
thinks  that  the  whole  great  Emergency  Fleet 
venture,  like  most  war  enterprises,  is  a  total 
loss,  with  little  salvage.  Mr.  Average  Citi- 
zen reads  in  his  newspaper  that  $2,000,000,- 
000  has  been  burned  up  like  so  much  gun- 
powder, reflects  on  the  size  of  his  income 
tax,  mentally  groans,  concludes  that  we  are 
confirmed  landlubbers,  and  philosophically 
charges  the  whole  mess  to  the  inability  of 
government  ever  to  do  a  good  business  job. 
But  it  isn't  so  bad  as  all  that.  Whatever 
the  mistakes  of  construction  and  operation, 
and  however  dubious  may  be  the  future, 
the  facts  stand  out  that  the  great  merchant 
fleets  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
are  on  every  sea  of  the  world,  that  they  do 
a  business  of  about  $30,000,000  a  month, 
employ  from  50,000  to  80,000  seamen,  and 
carry  fully  one-quarter  of  the  overseas  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  now  vastly  the 
greatest  such  commerce  in  the  world. 

The  New  Shipping  Board 

Whatever  the  cost,  whatever  the  muddling 
and  drifting,  and  despite  kaleidoscopic 
changes  in  the  board  and  in  the  personnel  of 
its  business  organization,  the  Emergency 
Fleet    Corporation,    the    Shipping    Board,    is 


now  the  greatest  business  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  deals 
with  national  moneys  and  properties  on  a 
scale  greater  than  that  of  the  entire  Govern- 
ment activities  of  twenty  years  ago.  What 
is  this  body  and  what  does  it  do? 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Jones  Law, 
passed  by  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  board 
of  seven  men  now  directs  the  affairs  of  the 
largest  single  maritime  enterprise  in  the 
world.  Its  powers  and  duties  are  defined  by 
that  same  act,  which  is  in  effect  the  consti- 
tution of  the  new  marine  policy  of  the  United 
States.  The  old  shipping  board,  which  was 
created  by  act  of  Congress  in  1916,  was  a 
pigmy,  in  its  inception,  compared  with  the 
new  one.  The  war  emergency  gave  it  vast 
powers  and  responsibilities,  but  they  were 
emergency  measures.  Eighteen  months  passed 
after  the  armistice  before  Congress  laid 
down  a  permanent  policy  for  the  board  and 
for  the  fostering  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine.  Further  delay  resulted  from  the 
President's  tardiness  in  completing  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  new  board.  Also,  the  initia- 
tion of  the  program  of  preferential  customs 
tariff  treatment  for  goods  imported  in 
American  vessels  has  been  prevented  by 
the  President's  refusal  to  take  steps,  as  di- 
rected   by    the    act,    to    abrogate    the    com- 
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mercial  treaties  in  conflict  with  this  policy. 
Owing  to  the  probability  that  the  Senate 
will  not  confirm  President  Wilson's  nomina- 
tions it  is  not  likely  that  the  newly-organized 
board  will  do  much  outside  of  routine,  thus 
leaving  the  new  administration  a  free  hand 
for  its  merchant  marine  development  ideas, 
which  are  very  aggressive.  Because  of  va- 
cancies in  both  the  old  and  new  boards  the 
responsibility  of  the  enormous  Governmental 
business  venture  rested  for  many  months  on 
the  shoulders  of  two  men,  Admiral  W.  S. 
Benson,  the  chairman,  and  Mr.  John  A. 
Donald,  the  other  remaining  member. 
Naturally  they  have  deferred  momentous  de- 
cisions wherever  possible.  The  Jones  Act 
(named  for  Senator  Wesley  L.  Jones,  of 
Washington,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee)  has  laid  down  the  main 
outlines  of  a  settled  American  merchant 
marine  policy,  and  the  new  board  will  have 
a  program  chart  by  which  to  steer,  a  chart 
which  Admiral  Benson  has  done  much  to 
fill  out.  In  brief,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Board  to  dispose  of  its  ships  as  soon  as  it 
may  do  so  advantageously,  operating  them  in 
the  interval  in  the  promotion  of  American  sea 
transport,  and  thereafter  to  act  as  the  na- 
tional guardian  of  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

Uncle  Sam's  Inventory  of  Ships 

But  while  policies  have  been  shaping  or 
drifting  the  ships  have  been  ceaselessly  slid- 
ing into  the  water  and  setting  forth  upon 
the  seas.  From  being  the  greatest  builder 
of  ships  the  board  has  now  become,  per- 
force, the  greatest  operator.  The  mighty 
shipbuilding  effort,  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  age  in  America  and,  probably, 
in  international  maritime  history,  nears  its 
end.  The  ships  that  make  America  poten- 
tially the  second  maritime  power  in  the 
world  are  built,  or  nearly  so.  Viewing 
the  war  as  of  indefinite  duration,  the  pro- 
gram at  one  time  contemplated  3270  vessels, 
great  and  small.  After  the  armistice  this 
program  was  successively  pruned  until  to-day 
it  stands  at  2312  vessels  of  13,636,711  dead- 
weight tons.  Over  2200  of  these  ships  have 
been  delivered — an  average  of  more  than  two 
a  day  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Germany. 

The  complete  fleet  includes  1567  steel 
ocean-going  ships,  of  about  9,000,000  dead- 
weight tons,  589  wooden  vessels  of  1,900,- 
000  tons;  18  composite  boats  of  63,000  tons 
and    12   concrete,    of    74,000   tons.      Besides 


the  constructed  vessels  there  are  about  125 
seized  German  and  purchased  ships,  aggre- 
gating about  800,000  tons.  Of  the  wooden 
ships,  however,  only  304  have  been  com- 
pleted as  cargo  steamers,  the  rest  of  them  be- 
ing tugs,  barges,  hulks  and  sailing  vessels.  Of 
the  built  or  building  steel  vessels  1420  are 
cargo,  25  are  passenger  and  cargo,  17  are 
transports,  9  are  colliers,  1 1  are  refrigerator 
ships  and  77  are  tankers,  including  13  built 
for  the  Navy.  The  rest  of  the  steel  vessels 
are  tugs  and  barges.  These  figures  are  still 
subject  to  revision  in  a  minor  degree. 

The  selling  of  the  Government  ships 
through  a  vigorous  and  well-planned  adver- 
tising campaign,  under  the  direction  of  Her- 
man Laue,  the  Board's  advertising  mana- 
ger, has  been  going  on  coincidentally  with 
the  winding  up  of  construction  ever  since 
the  armistice,  and  at  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber last  the  total  number  of  vessels  sold, 
great  and  small,  aggregated  554  of  a  total 
tonnage  of  2,200,000.  In  addition  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  there  were  many  losses  dur- 
ing the  war  and  since.  A  recent  summary 
showed  that  the  Shipping  Board  owns 
1627  documented  sea-going  vessels  (500  tons 
or  over),  including  284  wooden  and  com- 
posite vessels  and  five  of  concrete.  It  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  the  wooden  vessels 
may  be  left  out  of  consideration.  At  one 
time  more  than  200  of  them  were  in  service, 
but  with  the  recession  in  business  all  but 
60  have  been  tied  up.  Of  the  grand  total 
1504  are  cargo,  27  cargo  and  passenger,  76 
tankers,  15  refrigerators  and  5  transports. 

Largest  Fleet  in  the  World   Under   Unified 
Control 

In  their  primary  function  as  instru- 
ments of  war  the  emergency  ships,  whatever 
their  origin,  carried  95  per  cent,  of  the  war 
material  sent  abroad  and  45  per  cent,  of  the 
troops.  That  is  all  history  now,  and  the 
present  national  worth  of  the  fleet  is  to  be 
measured  by  what  it  is  doing  as  a  carrier  of 
commerce.  In  number  of  ships  it  constitutes 
almost  half  of  the  sea-going  merchant  marine 
under  the  American  flag  and  in  tonnage  65 
per  cent.,  the  total  for  Government  and 
private  vessels  being  17,500,000  dead-weight 
tons.  In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  total  tonnage,  including  even'  sort 
of  vessel,  the  United  States  now  has  24,386,- 
000  tons,  against  33,126,000  British  tons. 

The  great  Shipping  Board  fleet,  incom- 
parably the  largest  single-control  fleet  in  the 
world,  and  larger  than  the  total  under  any 
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©  Harris  &  Ewi»s  THE   UNITED  STATES   SHIPPING   BOARD   IN   SESSION 

(From  left  to  right,  the  members  are:   Joseph   N.   Teel,   Frederick  I.   Thompson,    Guy    D.    Goff,   Admiral   William    S. 
Benson    [chairman],    Charles    Sutter,    Chester    H.    Rowell,    John   A.    Donald) 


other  flag  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  is 
managed  by  the  division  of  operations  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  through 
which  the  Shipping  Board  carries  on  its 
business  activities.  The  corporation  does  not 
directly  operate  any  of  its  ships,  but  acts 
through  private  individuals  or  companies. 
The  ships  with  a  few  negligible  exceptions 
are  not  chartered,  but  are  allocated  on  agency 
contracts.  The  agents  include  most  of  the 
old  steamship  companies,  but  the  majority  of 
them  are  companies  formed  in  recent  years 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  marine  busi- 
ness by  operating  Shipping  Board  ships. 

At  the  height  of  the  shipping  activity  last 
summer  there  were  about  250  of  these 
operating  agents,  most  of  whom  were  oper- 
ating regular  cargo  lines  as  distinguished 
from  ''tramps,"  and  the  number  of  routes 
served  was  well  over  300,  embracing  virtual- 
ly every  accessible  port  in  the  world.  Taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  activities  of  the 
privately-owned  American  ships,  they  have 
wrought  a  revolution  in  the  aspect  of  all  the 
world's  great  ports.  They  display  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  as  a  commonplace  occurrence 
throughout  the  ocean  lanes  and  stations  that 
had  scarcely  known  it  for  decades. 

How  Operators  Are  Paid 

The  operators  formerly  worked  on  a  con- 
tract whereby  they  managed  the  ships  in  the 
trades  to  which  they  were  assigned  for  a 
consideration  made  up  of  $200  a  month  a 
ship,  seven  to  ten  cents  per  dead-weight  ton 
while  the  ship  was  in  actual  operation,  and 
a  commission  equal  to  from  10  to  25  per 
cent,  of  the  net  profits.  The  form  of  con- 
tract has  recently  been  changed  so  that  the 
compensation  is  chiefly  based  on  the  cargo 
handled  and  the  business  done,  the  principal 
items  being  5  per  cent,  of  the  ship's  revenue 


from  all  cargo  sources  when  outward  bound, 
2J/2  per  cent,  inward  bound,  between  Ameri- 
can ports  and  between  foreign  ports;  10  per 
cent,  on  passenger  business  in  passenger  ves- 
sels and  5  per  cent,  on  passenger  business 
in  cargo  vessels.  The  operator  acts  in  every 
respect  as  and  for  the  owner,  the  Shipping 
Board.  He  mans  the  ships,  purchases  all 
supplies,  secures  the  cargo,  attends  to  repairs, 
collects  moneys  earned,  etc.  Wherever  the 
Shipping  Board  maintains  stores  of  its  own, 
however,  the  operator  replenishes  his  ship 
from  them  instead  of  by  private  purchase. 
In  case  the  ship's  revenues  do  not  yield  suf- 
ficient funds  to  meet  expenses  the  agent  is 
authorized  to  call  on  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  for  an  advance. 

Passenger  Lines 

The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  is  weak 
in  passenger  ships.  Aside  from  the  seized 
German  ships  it  has  or  will  have  only  23 
cargo-passenger  boats.  The  new  United 
States  Mail  Steamship  Company  will  eventu- 
ally get  most  of  the  better  German  passenger 
ships,  fifteen,  under  a  special  five-year  con- 
tract, whereby  it  pays  the  Shipping  Board 
so  much  a  ton  for  the  use  of  the  ships. 
This  company  intends  to  establish  five  ser- 
vices, of  which  two — those  between  New 
York,  Queenstown,  London,  Cherbourg  and 
Southampton,  and  New  York,  Bremen  and 
Danzig — are  now  in  being;  the  new  Ship- 
ping Board  ships  Panhandle  State  and  Old 
North  State  being  used  on  the  first-named 
route  and  the  Susquehanna  (former  Ger- 
man) on  the  latter.  The  other  services  are 
to  be:  New  York,  Queenstown,  Boulogne 
and  London;  Boston,  Queenstown,  Cher- 
bourg and  Boulogne;  Baltimore,  Boulogne 
and  Bremen. 

Another  new  American   passenger  service 
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to   Europe   is   that   of   the   Baltic   Steamship      (Admiral-Line)   gets  two  of  the  first  to  be 


Company,  which  operates  the  New  Rochelle 
(formerly  the  Hamburg),  a  seized  German 
ship  purchased  from  the  Shipping  Board, 
now  in  the  New  York-Havre-Danzig  service. 
The  Munson  Steamship  Company  is  oper- 


delivered,  the  Wenatchee  and  the  Keystone 
State,  for  the  Seattle-Japan-China-Manila 
routes.  The  Admiral  Line  will  also  operate 
the  Silver  State  and  Pine  Tree  State. 

Of  the  other  "535's,"  as  they  are  completed, 


ating  three   former   German   passenger  ships      the    Pacific    Mail    Steamship    Company   will 


in  a  new  line  between  New  York,  Rio 
Janeiro,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires,  they 
being  the  Martha  Washington,  the  Callao 
and  the  Huron.  The  United  States  & 
Africa  Company  is  operating  the  Eten,  a 
former  German  passenger  ship,  between  New 
York  and  South  and  East  Africa.  The  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Company  is  operating  the 
Porto  Rico  (ex-German)  between  New 
York  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  has 
already  sent  the  Creole  State  and  Wolverine 
State  around  to  San  Francisco  for  the  San 
Francisco-Manila-India  service.  These  new 
ships,  like  the  Panhandle  State  and  Old 
North  State,  are  of  the  "522"  type,  of  which 
there  are  seven.  They  are  primarily  cargo 
ships,  with  accommodations  for  eighty-four 
first-class  passengers — and  are  obviously  not 
suited  for  the  transatlantic  packet  service. 
They  are  better  adapted  to  the  transpacific 
and  South  American  trades.  They  are  of 
enormous  cargo  capacity  and  their  steaming 
radius  is  15,000  miles  at  14  knots  an  hour. 

The  "535's,"  so  called  because  they  are 
535  feet  in  length,  are  16  in  number,  have 
an  ever  greater  cargo  capacity  than  the  522's 
a  steaming  radius  of  11,700  miles  at  17  knots, 
and  accommodations  for  260  first-class  and 
300  third-class  passengers.  Their  builders 
are  the  New  York  Shipbuilding,  Bethlehem 
(Sparrow's  Point),  and  Newport  News 
yards.      The    Pacific    Steamship    Company 


operate  the  Lone  Star  State,  the  Empire 
State,  the  Hoosier  State,  the  Palmetto  State, 
the  Golden  State,  and  also  the  Granite  State 
of  the  522  group — all  in  the  transpacific 
trade.  The  Munson  Line  will  have  two  of 
the  "535's"  for  its  South  American  service — 
the  Seagirt  and  the  American  Legion.  Two 
others,  the  Buckeye  State  and  the  Hawkeye 
State,  will  go  to  the  Matson  Line  service  be- 
tween California  and  Hawaii,  and  the  Cen- 
tennial State  and  Blue  Hen  State  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  Ward  Line  for  the  Caribbean 
service.  Two  or  three  of  the  new  ships  are 
still  unallocated. 

Ships  in  All  the  World's  Ports 

When  we   turn   back   to   the   cargo   ships 
and    undertake    to    specify    the    routes    upon 
which  they  operate,  we  plunge  into  general 
geography.      Name  any  port  of  consequence 
in   the  world    and   you   can   find    a   line   of 
U.  S.  S.  B.  ships  making  regular  calls  there. 
Previous  to  the  shipping  slump  38  per  cent, 
of   the   cargo  vessels  were   in   the   Northern 
European  trade,  9  per  cent,  in  the  Southern 
European,  4  per  cent,  in  the  African,  17  per 
cent,  in  the  Transpacific,   15  per  cent,  in  the 
South   American,    9   per   cent,    in    the   West 
Indies  and  Caribbean,  6  per  cent,  in  domestic 
service   and   2    per   cent,    operating   between 
foreign   ports.      Every  American   deep-water 
port  is   represented   in   some   of   the    foreign 
services;  indeed,  the  Shipping  Board's  policy 
is     to     oppose     the     tendency 
toward  concentration  at  New 
York.      There   is   a  line   from 
Portland,     Me.,     to     British, 
Dutch,   German,    Indian,   and 
West     Indian    ports.       From 
Boston   you   can    ship    "U.    S. 
S.  B."  to  Black  Sea  ports,  to 
Greece,  to  French  Mediterra- 
nean  ports,    to   North   Africa 
and     the     Levant,     to     West 
Africa,    the    Canary    Islands, 
and  the  Azores ;  or  to  Los  An- 
geles,   San    Francisco,    Seattle 
and    Vancouver,    to    Belgium, 
Germany,     England,     Scandi- 
navia,  French  Atlantic  Ports, 
the  -city  of  fairbury,"  of  Philadelphia,  at  HAVRE,  France         South  America,  India,  etc. 
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THE  OIL-BURNING  FREIGHTER   "LEHIGH,"   PASSING  THROUGH  THE   PANAMA  CANAL,  EN   ROUTE   TO   PORTS  ON 

THE  WEST  COAST  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 

(The  vessel  is  one  of  122  standardized  ships  constructed  in  the  great  yards  of  the  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  at  Hog  Island,  near  Philadelphia.  It  is  said  that  the  vessels  built  at  that  one  yard  alone 
have  already   steamed  an  equivalent  of   146  times  around   the  world) 


From  New  York  274  ships  stir  the  salt 
water  to  hundreds  of  oversea  ports;  102  from 
Norfolk,  90  from  Baltimore,  23  from  Bos- 
ton, 101  from  New  Orleans,  68  from  Gal- 
veston, 1  from  Wilmington,  N.  C,  6  from 
Charleston,  S.  C,  28  from  Savannah,  23 
from  Jacksonville,  2  from  Brunswick,  Ga., 
11  from  Tampa  and  35  from  Mobile,  132 
from  the  Pacific  ports,  53  exclusively  be- 
tween foreign  ports,  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred "tramp  it"  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Ant- 
arctic and  draw  their  wakes  around  the 
world.  The  services  between  foreign  ports 
are  largely  in  the  nature  of  feeders  for  lines 
that  radiate  from  American  to  foreign  ports. 

Every  trade  in  the  world  that  has  an 
American  link  now  commonly  sees  passing  the 
new  ships  of  the  Emergency  Fleet.  These 
ships  that  were  built  to  beat  the  German  have 
seen  his  exit  from  the  sea  and  are  now  com- 
peting with  the  Britisher  and  the  Norwegian, 
the  Japanese,  the  French  and  all  the  rest  in 
bringing  to  us  the  products  of  all  zones  and 
climates  and  taking  hence  to  all  lands  the 
products  of  our  farms,  forests,  mines  and 
factories. 
Mar.— 5 


The  Pacific,  from  being  a  Japanese  lake, 
has  been  turned  into  an  American  pond. 
From  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  Portland  no  less  than  ten  com- 
panies operate  cargo  lines  to  Yokohama, 
Shanghai,  Vladivostok,  Saigon,  Singapore, 
Kobe,  Hongkong,  Cebu,  Dairen,  Iloilo,  Ma- 
nila, Hawaii,  Australian  ports,  Indian  ports, 
etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  Atlantic,  Far  Eastern 
"feeder"  and  around-the-world  routes. 

South  America,  on  both  its  coasts,  is 
wrapped  in  a  web  of  U.  S.  S.  B.  cargo  routes. 
There  are  forty-one  Shipping  Board  lines  to 
South  and  Central  America,  of  which  twenty- 
three  serve  the  east  coast  from  Panama  to 
Patagonia  from  American  Gulf  and  Atlan- 
tic ports.  Ten  lines  issue  from  American 
Atlantic  coast  ports,  pass  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  steam  up  and  down  the 
western  coast  of  South  America.  Four  direct 
lines  operate  between  U.  S.  Pacific  ports 
and  South  American  Pacific  ports.  One 
line  operates  between  Pacific  coast  ports  and 
South  American  Atlantic  ports.  Three  lines 
operate  to  Central  American  ports.  Al- 
together   134    Shipping    Board    vessels    come 
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and  go  between  the  United  States  and  "all 
points  south"  of  Mexico.  All  South  Amer- 
ica is  outlined  by  the  foaming  sea  paths  of 
the  new  Yankee  ships. 

With  the  world  wound  like  a  spool  with 
new  Shipping  Board  lines,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  host  of  ships  that  now  fly  the  house 
flags  of  private  American  companies,  it  is  no 
surprise,  though  an  immense  gratification,  to 
learn  that  in  the  last  fiscal  year  American 
vessels  carried  47  per  cent,  of  United  States 
exports  and  72  per  cent,  of  the  imports,  or 
57  per  cent,  of  the  total  American  interna- 
tional trade.  Compare  this  with  the  8  and 
9  per  cent,  of  a  decade  since. 

Oil  as  Fuel 

To  supervise  this  fleet  and  look  after  its 
many  requirements  and  safeguard  its  inter- 
ests the  Shipping  Board  has  established 
agents  in  Bermuda,  Havana,  Shanghai,  the 
Azores,  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Manila,  Yokohoma,  Tampico,  West  Africa, 
St.  Thomas,  Iquique ;  and  from  headquarters 
in  London  directs  local  offices  throughout 
Europe.  Based  on  a  wise  policy  of  inde- 
pendence of  foreign  fuel,  space  and  labor 
economy  and  other  considerations,  the  Ship- 
ping Board  Fleet  is  80  per  cent,  oil-burning, 
some  of  the  vessels  even  being  motor  ships, 
and  is  therefore  fueled  by  oil  rather  than 
coal,  bunkers.  Oil  bases  have  been  estab- 
lished at  St.  Thomas,  V.  I.,  Honolulu, 
Manila,  Point  Delgada,  Shanghai,  Iquique, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bizerta,  Brest,  Genoa,  Sav- 
ona,  and  Hamburg.  Transporting  oil  to 
these  bases  in  its  own  tankers,  the  Shipping 
Board  has  been  able  to  supply  75  per  cent, 
of  its  requirements  of  oil,  without  recourse 
to  local  markets,  and  in  1921  will  make  it 
100  per  cent.  The  roaring  furnaces  of  the 
Government  ships  consumed  18,000,000 
barrels  of  oil  in   1919;  30,000,000  in   1920, 


and  will  take  40,000,000  in  1921.  This  oil 
has  cost  the  board  all  the  way  from  74  cents 
to  $2.30  a  barrel.  Any  enterprise  that 
spends  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  week 
for  fuel  is  relatively  big  even  in  these  billion 
and  trillion  dollar  days.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  operations  up  to  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  the  Division  of  Operations  had 
received  $769,000,000  in  operating  revenues, 
had  expended  $328,000,000  in  voyage  ex- 
penses and  $208,000,000  on  ship  charters. 
Adding  the  amounts  of  ship  sales  and  sums 
realized  from  the  sale  of  yards  and  materials, 
brings  the  total  receipts  up  to  $1,149,- 
000,000. 

Assets  and  Liabilities 

As  the  book  figures  stand  the  nation  has 
$638,000,000  of  current  shipping  assets,  and 
$2,899,000,000  of  capital  assets  to  show  for 
its  $3,213,000,000  of  appropriations  for  the 
shipping  venture.  After  setting  aside  re- 
serves of  $736,000,000  for  self-insurance, 
vessels  sold,  lost,  etc.,  the  accountants  figure 
an  "outcome"  of  $513,000,000.  Of  course, 
this  is  a  bookkeeping  abstraction,  and  in  any 
event  would  be  cheap  at  the  price  if  offset 
against  the  contribution  of  the  government 
shipping  enterprise  toward  the  winning  of 
the  war  and  the  value  to  the  nation  of  the 
establishment  of  the  foundations  of  a  great 
merchant  marine.  The  billions  of  loss  that 
witnesses  before  investigating  committees  so 
glibly  talk  about  are  chiefly  the  difference 
between  what  the  fleet  cost  and  what  could 
be  realized  on  it  to-day  if  it  could  be  com- 
pletely closed  out.  Nobody  knows  what 
that  amount  is,  but  whatever  it  is  or  may 
be  it  is  the  ocean  transportation  cost  of  the 
greatest  of  our  wars,  and  is  no  more  to  be 
worried  about  than  the  seven  billions  spent 
in  ordance  or  the  billion  spent  for  aircraft. 
Beside  this  loss,  the  waste  of  inefficient  gov- 


THE   "PRUSA"    DISCHARGING  A  CARGO  AT   GOTHENBURG.  SWEDEN 
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THE   PACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    "WEST    KASSON,"   AT   THE    PONTOON    DOCKS    IN    SHANGHAI.    CHINA,    ON    HER 
PIONEER  VOYAGE  ESTABLISHING  AN  AROUND-THE -WORLD  FREIGHT  SERVICE 
(The   West  Kasson  is  now  on  her  second  voyage.     The  first  was  begun  in  March  of  last  year.     The  route  is  from 
San    Francisco   to    Japan,    China,    the    Philippines,    Straits    Settlements,    India,    Egypt,    Italy,    Tunis,    France,    Spain, 
New    York,    Baltimore,    Cristobal,    and    back   to    San    Francisco) 


ernment  operation  and  the  leaks  of  graft  and 
loot  are  mere  fly-specks. 

Americans  Turning  to  the  Sea 

The  Shipping  Board  has  dealt  vastly  in 
men  as  well  as  in  ships  and  treasure.  At 
one  time  it  was  employing  330,000  men  in 
and  on  the  shipyards.  The  building  force  is 
fast  dwindling  as  the  last  cf  the  ships  near 
completion,  but  the  Division  of  Operations 
employs  from  50,000  to  80,000  seamen  and 
officers.  The  recruiting  service  has  trained 
33,000  seamen  and  14,000  officers  and  has 
placed  160,000  men  on  American  ships  in 
a  single  year.  All  officers  are,  of  course, 
American,  and  about  65  per  cent,  of  the 
seamen.  But  the  greenhorns  who  are  taking 
to  the  sea  are  90  per  cent.  Americans,  which 
augurs  well  for  the  future. 

There  are  signs  that  the  country  is  becom- 
ing sea-absorbed  and  ship-minded.  At  times 
Iowa  has  sent  more  recruits  to  the  merchant 
marine  than  New  York.  With  the  en- 
couragement of  the  growth  of  other  ports 
than  New  York  the  men  of  industry  and 
commerce  in  the  respective  hinterlands  have 
begun  to  think  in  terms  of  shipping.  With 
the  growing  importance  of  exports  in  rela- 
tion to  national  prosperity  and  well-being 
men  who  used  to  think  only  of  railroads  are 
forced  to  think  of  ships.  W.  Averill  Harri- 
man  turns  to  the  sea  for  love  of  it,  and  the 
fortune  that  was  made  by  his  father  in  rail- 


roads now  builds  up  fleet  on  fleet  and  takes 
the  proud  place  once  held  by  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line;  and  so  far  virtually  all  of 
the  Harriman  ships  are  privately  owned  and 
not  Shipping  Board  ships.  The  backbone  of 
the  Harriman  venture  is  the  Hawaiian- 
American  line,  which,  before  the  war,  was 
one  of  the  finest  cargo  fleets  in  the  world. 
The  Mayers,  one-time  traction  railway  organ- 
izers and  dealers,  of  Philadelphia,  attracted 
to  the  sea  by  commercial  ventures  during 
the  war,  established  the  France  &  Canada 
lines  and  the  United  States  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  with  Timothy  E.  Byrnes,  lawyer, 
railroader  and  former  Minnesota  inlander 
as  vice-president.  Norman  Lind,  son  of 
John  Lind,  of  Minnesota,  leaves  lumbering 
for  shipping,  and  establishes  the  Lind  Navi- 
gation Co.  of  New  York  City.  Fred  B. 
Lynch,  of  the  same  State,  turns  from  colon- 
izing to  shipping  and  now  heads  one  of  the 
most  important  and  prosperous  cargo  fleets 
sailing  out  of  New  York,  that  of  the  Foreign 
Transport  &  Mercantile  Corporation.  Mar- 
tin Gillen  comes  from  Wisconsin  to  the 
Green  Star  Line  via  a  Shipping  Board  office. 
General  Frank  T.  Hines,  Utah-born  and 
army-trained,  graduates  from  military  hos- 
pital direction  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
Baltic  Steamship  Company.  Almost  every 
interior  State  has  a  similar  story  to  tell  of 
sons  who  seek  business  adventure  on  the  seas, 
as  their  fathers  sought  it  in  the  wilderness. 
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THIS  world  has  now  entered,  and  is  pass- 
ing through,  what  is,  or  will  be,  its  great- 
est industrial  depression.  Strangely,  those 
countries  with  least  prosperity  and  greatest 
suffering  have  no  panic,  while  many  of  those 
with  recent  great  prosperity  and  least  suffer- 
ing are  now  in  a  state  of  financial  panic. 

There  is,  perhaps,  unparalleled  poverty  and 
starvation  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
and  in  Asia  this  winter,  where  tens  of  mil- 
lions are  doomed  to  perish  because  of  lack  of 
food.  There  is,  however,  practically  no  finan- 
cial panic  or  industrial  crisis  in  any  of  the 
countries  in  this  part  of  the  world.  These 
nations  are  suffering  either  from  extreme 
business  and  commercial  depression  or  from 
famine. 

It  is  those  countries  like  the  United  States, 
Japan,  Spain,  Cuba,  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Paraguay,  and  Canada  that  have,  until  re- 
cently, had  great  prosperity  that  are  now  in 
the  throes  of  the  worst  and  most  general  busi- 
ness crisis  ever  known.  Some  of  these  coun- 
tries, with  poor  banking  and  currency  sys- 
tems, are  now  experiencing  financial  panics. 
This  is  true  of  Japan,  Cuba,  Spain,  and  of 
several  Latin-American  countries. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Eng- 
land the  crisis  is  severe,  but  without  panic,  so 
far.  These  countries  have  good  banking  sys- 
tems. They  applied  the  brakes  of  high  in- 
terest rates  in  time  to  start  deflation  before 
the  inflated  bubble  burst  and  the  credit  struc- 
ture collapsed. 

Inflation  continues  in  the  leading  countries 
of  continental  Europe,  where  the  printing 
presses  are  busy  increasing  the  supply  of  paper 
money,  which  is  rapidly  losing  its  purchas- 
ing power,  but  which  is  still  good  for  debt- 
paying  purposes.  In  none  of  these  countries 
is  gold  redemption  possible  on  the  pre-war 
basis  of  monetary  units.  The  most  of  them 
must  soon  go  over  the  fiat  money  precipice 
when  they  will  do  business  on  a  barter  basis 
until  their  wise  men  can  devise  a  new  money 
and  currency  system  that  will  have  some 
stable  ratio  with  gold. 

What  these  countries  need  is  not  more 
money  but  more  capital.  This  they  could 
get   if   their  credit  was  good.     Their  credit 
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would  be  good  if  their  money  were  sound 
and  stable  and  if  their  revenues  were,  in 
each  case,  equal  to  their  expenditures.  Un- 
fortunately, eleven  out  of  twelve  countries  of 
continental  Europe  are,  as  yet,  unable  to 
make  both  ends  meet. 

Why  Prices  Doubled 

Great  causes  produce  great  results.  The 
world  war  was  the  greatest  thing  that  ever 
happened.  It  devastated  more  territory  and 
destroyed  more  life  and  property  than  was, 
perhaps,  destroyed  by  all  previous  wars.  It 
increased  the  world's  debts  by  more  than 
$250,000,000,000.  The  present  debts  of 
Austria,  Hungary,  Germany,  and  France  ex- 
ceed $1000  per  capita  and  the  annual  debt 
charges  of  these  countries  varies  from 
$35  to  $67  per  capita — figured  in  par  of 
exchange.  Such  debts  can  be  paid,  if  at  all, 
only  in  depreciated  money.  Such  payment 
amounts  to  partial,  if  not  almost  complete, 
repudiation.  The  only  hope  for  these  coun- 
tries is  to  keep  their  paper  money  ships 
afloat  until  their  internal  debts  are  cancelled. 
Their  foreign  obligations  can  be  paid  only 
in  gold. 

During  the  war  the  rest  of  the  world, 
outside  of  Europe,  was  called  upon  to  sup- 
ply war  material  in  almost  unbelievable 
amounts.  The  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Japan  worked  with  England  and  France  in 
supplying  ammunition  to  the  Allied  armies, 
and  these  countries,  aided  by  South  American 
countries,  supplied  food  to  their  friends  in 
Europe.  As  quantity  was  the  major  and  pries 
a  minor  consideration,  the  world  worked, 
while  the  war  lasted,  as  it  never  worked  be- 
fore. However,  with  about  30,000,000  men 
withdrawn  from  productive  work,  the  sup- 
ply of  goods  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
demand  and  prices  rose  rapidly.  When  the 
armistice  was  signed,  prices  in  this  country 
were  about  108  per  cent,  above  where  they 
were  when  the  war  began. 

After  the  armistice  was  signed,  labor  be- 
came less  efficient  and  produced  less  while  the 
world  relaxed  its  restraint  and  spent  freely 
for  luxuries  as  well  as  necessities.  As  a  re- 
sult, and  because  of  the  world  shortage  of 
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food,  clothing  and  fuel,  prices  continued  to 
rise  until  February  1,  1920,  when  they  were, 
according  to  Bradstreet's  index  number  of 
wholesale  prices,  138.8  per  cent,  above  the 
pre-war  level. 

While  we  were  at  war  and  until  1919, 
the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  thought  best 
to  keep  the  rate  of  interest  low  while  loans 
were  being  made  to  war  industries  and  while 
the  Liberty  and  Victory  bonds  were  being 
floated.  These  low  rates  helped  to  increase 
the  inflation  in  our  credit  system.  Professor 
E.  W.  Kemmerer  tells  us  that,  from  1913 
to  1919,  the  physical  volume  of  business  in- 
creased approximately  8  per  cent. ;  the  mone- 
tary circulation  68  per  cent.,  and  bank  de- 
posits 103  oer  cent.  Meantime,  the  per- 
centage of  actual  cash  held  against  deposits 
declined  from  11.7  per  cent,  in  1913  to  7.0 
per  cent  in  1918.  He  is  not  surprised,  there- 
fore, that  prices  more  than  doubled  in  these 
six  years. 

During  this  period,  and  more  especially 
near  the  end  of  it,  speculation  in  stocks,  com- 
modities, farm  lands  and  city  buildings  ran 
riot.  We  heard  much  of  "booms"  and 
"profiteers."  Everybody  was  buying  franti- 
cally. Manufacturers,  wholesalers,  retailers 
and  consumers,  believing  that  there  was  a 
world  shortage  of  goods  and  not  making  a 
proper  allowance  for  the  decrease  in  Europe's 
effective  demand,  after  we  had  ceased  to 
extend  credit  liberally  to  her,  all  began  to 
lay  in  extra  supplies  of  goods.  This  foolish 
buying  caused  prices  to  rise  more  rapidly 
than  ever  in  1919  and  in  January,  1920. 

Why  Prices   Collapsed 

Becoming  frightened  at  the  rapidly  rising 
prices  and  at  the  low  and  shrinking  per- 
centage of  banking  reserves,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  in  New  York  raised  its  dis- 
count rate,  on  November  3,  1919.  It  also 
began  to  refuse  to  loan  funds  for  speculative 
purposes.  These  measures  caused  stocks  to 
fall  rapidly  and,  three  months  later,  brought 
a  halt  to  rising  prices. 

The  fact  that  our  Government  stopped 
advancing  money  to  Europe  and  that  private 
individuals  and  corporations  began  to  loan 
less  freely,  after  having  advanced  nearly 
$4,000,000,000  (making  a  total  of  almost 
$14,000,000,000  owed  to  us)  also  caused  the 
prices  of  both  stocks  and  commodities  to  de- 
cline. Prices  did  not,  however,  decline  much 
until  June,  1920.  From  then  on,  the  rate 
of  decline  (Bradstreet's  index  number)  in- 
creased rapidly.     It  reached  IV*  per  cent,  in 


October  and  13  per  cent,  in  November.  In 
December  it  declined  but  7  per  cent,  and  in 
January,  1921,  but  2.3  per  cent.  The  de- 
cline of  the  past  twelve  months  has  wiped 
out  70  per  cent,  of  the  advance  of  the  pre- 
vious six  years. 

How  Our  Present  Crisis  Differs  from 
Past  Crises 

The  present  industrial  crisis,  already  the 
greatest  in  our  history,  is  unique  in  that  it 
was  not  ushered  in  by  a  financial  panic. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  parallel  in  history  for 
the  25  per  cent,  decline  in  wholesale  prices 
in  the  last  three  months  of  1920  or  for  the 
40.6  per  cent,  decline  for  the .  year  ending 
February  1,  1921.  Similarly,  the  slump  in 
business,  as  indicated  by  closed  mills,  de- 
creased railroad  earnings,  idle  ships  and  un- 
employment, is  greater  than  ever  before. 

All  of  our  previous  periods  of  drastic 
liquidation  began  with  or  were  accompanied 
by  financial  panics;  that  is,  by  credit  strained 
to  the  breaking  point,  by  great  money 
stringency  and  by  the  closing  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  banks.  The  present  period  of 
most  drastic  liquidation  has  stretched  but  has 
not  broken  our  credit  system,  has  produced 
no  currency  famine  and  has  closed  the  doors 
of  but  a  comparatively  few  banks,  all  of 
which  are  small  and  unimportant. 

At  any  earlier  period  of  our  history,  such 
a  sudden  and  unparalleled  decline  in  com- 
modity prices  would  have  resulted  in  the 
greatest  panic  that  we  ever  saw.  We  have 
to  thank  our  excellent  Federal  Reserve  system 
and  its  efficient  officials  that  our  financial 
ship  still  floats  serenely  on  the  roughest  price 
sea  ever  sailed  by  any  ship  of  any  nation. 

The  Federal  Reserve  system  ties  our 
greatest  banks  together  and  makes  of  them 
a  well  disciplined  army.  A  "run"  on  one 
bank  would  be  a  run  on  all  banks.  The 
unity  of  our  banks  inspires  confidence.  Their 
strongest  point,  however,  and  the  one  that 
does  most  to  make  us  panic-proof,  is  their 
power  to  issue  asset  currency — limited  only  by 
the  amount  of  good  commercial  paper  pre- 
sented for  rediscount.  In  future,  no  solvent 
business  concern  need  close  its  doors.  Never 
again  will  there  be  a  currency  famine  in  this 
country,  as  there  was  in  1873,  1893,  1907 
and  in    1914. 

The  panics  of  1873,  1893  and  1907  were 
almost  entirely  due  to  our  inelastic  and  in- 
adequate currency.  Had  our  Federal  Re- 
serve system  existed  in  1873,  there  would 
have  been  no  panic  and,   perhaps,   not  much 
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of  a  crisis.  There  would,  however,  because 
of  overbuilding  of  railroads  and  of  inflation 
and  speculation,  have  been  a  prolonged  de- 
pression. Credit  was  exhausted  then  as  it 
was  in  1920.  The  deflation  could  have  been 
orderly  then,  also,  had  there  been  a  plentiful 
supply  of  currency. 

The  panic  of  1893  was  due  largely  to  the 
fear  that  the  gold  standard  would  not  be 
maintained  and  that  we  would  drop  to  a 
silver  basis.  Here  again,  a  currency  famine 
accentuated  the  danger  and  forced  the  closing 
of  most  banks.  Clearing-House  certificates 
were  resorted  to  in  1893  and  again  in  1907. 
The  importation  of  $100,000,000  of  gold  in 
1907  also  helped  to  relieve  the  panic. 

It  is  ridiculous  that  any  civilized  nation 
should  have  a  financial  panic  because  of  an 
inadequate  supply  of  currency — the  poker 
chips  of  business.  Industrial  upsets  are,  per- 
haps, unavoidable.  They  result  from  indus- 
trial derangement  and  maladjustment.  They 
result  from  short  crops  and  from  bumper 
crops.  They  result  from  overbuilding  or 
underbuilding.  They  result  from  human 
nature  and  psychology,  which  causes  men  to 
speculate  and  which  produces  inflation  and 
deflation.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  that 
crises  should  degenerate  into  financial  panics. 
We  should  feel  ashamed  that  we  had  panics 
in  1873,  1893  and  1907. 

What  of  Business  Revival? 

The  tremendous  shrinkage  in  commodity 
and  security  values  in  the  last  year  cannot 
but  lead  to  reduced  bank  loans,  as  soon  as 
present  loans  are  liquidated.  They  are  being 
liquidated  slowly.  Our  farmers  will  not 
carry  over  to  another  season  any  considerable 
part  of  last  year's  grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
hay,  or  potatoes.  Our  present  stores  of  manu- 
factured products  will  not  last  much  longer: 
If  there  are  exceptions  they  are  likely  to  be 
automobiles,  ships,  wool,  rubber,  and  copper. 

Apparently,  the  tide  has  already  turned  as 
to  silk,  leather,  and  cotton  goods.  It  is  not 
expected  to  turn  as  to  steel,  oil,  coal,  and 
copper  until  March  or  April. 

Prices  have  fallen  unevenly.  Farm  prod- 
ucts, food  and  clothing  led  the  way  and 
have  had  most  drastic  declines.  Naturally, 
the  prices  of  these  products  should  begin  to 
revive  while  the  prices  of  steel,  coal  and  build- 
ing materials  continue  to  fall.  Wages,  also, 
must  be  adjusted  to  lower  levels  before  busi- 
ness revival  can  be  permanent.  This  country 
cannot  compete  freely  in  the  world's  markets 
ntil  all  costs  are  reduced  to  the  world's  level. 


Our  export  trade  is  handicapped  by  adverse 
rates  of  exchange.  This  can  be  overcome 
only  by  unusually  low  production  costs  and 
by  the  free  exchange  of  goods  with  other 
nations.  Tariff  duties  only  increase  the 
handicap.  They  may  protect  and  benefit 
some  particular  industry  but  cannot  but  harm 
industry  as  a  whole.  This  is  especially  true 
when  applied  to  a  creditor  nation.  Possibly 
some  of  our  wool  growers  and  sugar  pro- 
ducers would  benefit  by  high  duties.  It  is 
reasonably  certain,  however,  that  90  per 
cent,  of  our  farmers  will  lose  more  than  they 
will  gain  by  tariff  duties.  Duties  on  wheat 
and  cotton  are  largely  dummy  duties  because 
the  prices  of  these  products  are  fixed  abroad. 
The  tariff  is  not  the  friend  of  the  carmer. 

Billions  of  dollars  of  construction  work  on 
houses,  railroads,  and  highways  awaits 
favorable  conditions.  States  and  counties 
have  authorized  $900,000,000  of  highway 
bonds.  These  will  be  sold  as  soon  as  the  bond 
market  is  half  favorable.  Construction 
work  will  begin  on  an  extensive  scale  as  soon 
as  materials,  supplies,  wages  and  money  rates 
are  reasonable.  Bankers  tell  us  that  they  will 
not  loan  money  freely  on  buildings  until 
construction  costs  are  down  to  130  or  140 
per  cent,  of  pre-war  costs.  They  are  now 
around  200  per  cent,  of  such  costs. 

How  soon  business  will  revive  will  depend 
largely  upon  how  soon  prices,  wages,  interest 
rates,  and  rents  are  adjusted  to  the  new 
level  on  which  industry  can  "proceed.  Some 
industries  may  be  adjusted  now.  Others 
will  be  soon.  Many,  however,  may  not  be 
adjusted  for  many  months.  Congress  can- 
not legislate  us  back  to  prosperity  though  it 
can,  by  erecting  artificial  barriers  to  trade, 
postpone,  or  even  prevent,  the  return  of 
good  times.  \  Farmers  cannot,  by  withholding 
their  products  and  by  passing  resolutions, 
raise  the  prices  of  their  products.  Manufac- 
turers of  motor  cars  cannot  obtain  permanent 
prosperity  by  any  kind  of  an  advertising  or 
selling  campaign.  There  are  likely  to  be 
many  false  starts  before  real  prosperity  re- 
turns. 

Stock-marketwise,  we  are,  perhaps,  emerg- 
ing from  the  woods.  Money  rates  are  likely 
to  work  lower  for  years.  If  so,  the  prices 
of  good  securities,  both  bonds  and  stocks, 
cannot  but  advance.  The  extent  of  their 
advance  will  be  measured  by  the  extent  of 
the  decline  in  money  rates  and  by  the  extent 
of  their  decline  in  the  last  four  years — with 
a  proper  allowance  for  income  tax  effects  and 
probable  income-tax  changes. 


WHAT  MANNER  OF  MAN  IS 

OBREGON  ? 


BY  AGNES  C.  LAUT 


ONE  year  ago  I  described  Obregon — 
now  the  elected  president  of  the  Mexi- 
can Republic — as  the  dark  horse  of  that 
country's  clouded  political  horizon.  A  year 
ago,  even  down  to  the  end  of  last  May — 
within  a  few  weeks  of  Carranza's  death 
with  the  connivance  of,  if  not  at  the  hands 
of,  his  own  generals — it  was  the  custom  to 
cry  down  Obregon  as  off  the  map  and  to 
cry  up  Carranza  as 
the  savior  of  his  war- 
torn,  blood-drenched 
nation. 

Flamboyant  inter- 
views were  daily  fed 
out  to  the  press,  de- 
claring  Mexico 
"peaceful,  prosperous, 
and  in  perfect  order." 
Anyone  wanting  to 
know  how  a  country 
could  be  "peaceful, 
prosperous,  and  in 
perfect  order,"  where 
there  were  five  dif- 
ferent revolutionary 
leaders  in  activity, 
not  to  mention  more 
bandits  than  could  be 
counted,  was  called 
"a  liar,  an  ignoramus, 
or  both"  misled  by 
"the  foreign  interests 
who  were  fomenting 
bad  relations  with 
Mexico."  I  am  quot- 
ing the  exact  words  of  letters  appearing  in 
the  New  York  press  last  May. 

Yet  anyone,  who  knew  facts  about  Mex- 
ico, knew  Carranza  was  being  sucked  into 
the  vortex  of  a  volcano.  He  had  'worked 
up  "La  Doctrina  Carranza" — or  gringo  hate 
— to  make  himself  popular  with  the  jingo 
element  in  his  own  country.  But  he  could 
not  rehabilitate  his  country  without  the 
financial  aid  of  the  very  gringoes  whom  he 
insulted ;  and  when  his  country  continued 
to  lie  in  ruins  and  disorder,  a  prey  to  every 
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bandit,  his  people  withdrew  their  support 
from  him  and  rallied  to  the  different  revo- 
lutionary standards.  Carranza  fell  into  the 
volcanic  lake  of  hate  which  he  had  himself 
created. 

To-day  the  fashion  is  to  cry  Carranza 
down.  We  are  being  told  that  Obregon  h 
a  combination  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
Washington,    and    Wellington.      Of   course, 

we  are  not  supposed 
to  suspect  that  all 
this  grinding  of  a 
new  propaganda  mill 
has  anything  to  do 
with  creating  pressure 
of  public  opinion  to 
force  the  recognition 
of  Obregon  by  the 
United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a 
spontaneous  outburst 
heralding  a  new 
savior  for  Mexico. 
Poor  Mexico!  She 
has  had  such  a  lot  of 
saviors  in  the  last 
eleven  fateful  years! 
The  truth  is  that 
Americans  are  nause- 
ated to-day  of  doped 
propaganda  of  every 
kind.  They  want  self- 
demonstrated  facts. 
If  Obregon  can  dem- 
onstrate these  facts, 
he  will  not  need  to  ask  for  recognition.  It 
will  be  handed  to  him  on  a  golden  platter, 
with  Uncle  Sam  and  John  Bull  and  Canada 
as  cup-bearers. 

The  Problems  Confronting   Obregon 

The  civilized  world  wants  to  know  just 
two  or  three  things  about  Obregon — 

Can  he  pacify  Mexico  and  keep  it  pacified  ? 

Can  he  and  will  he  indemnify  foreigners 
— little  interests  as  well  as  big,  the  homely 
farm    hand    of    Oklahoma     as    well     as     the 
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banker  of  Paris,  or  rail  magnate  of  London, 
or  oil  man  of  New  York — for  the  terrible 
loss  of  life  and  loss  of  property  during 
eleven  years  of  revolution? 

Can  he  and  will  he  protect  foreign  life 
and  capital  now  being  urged  to  go  in  and 
help   to   rehabilitate   Mexico? 

Can  he  and  will  he  be  able  to  displace 
the  civilized  world's  appalling  and  universal 
distrust  of  Mexico's  integrity  in  interna- 
tional relations? 

And  finally,  not  by  force  of  arms,  or  fan- 
fare of  bands  and  elaborately  staged  fiestas 
for  effect,  can  he  by  education,  sanitation, 
industry,  gradually  raise  Mexico  to  the 
level  of  other  nations  on  this  continent? 

If  Obregon  can  do  these  things,  he  will 
never  need  to  spend  a  dime  on  a  propaganda 
mill.  He  will  need  neither  artist  nor  sculp 
tor  to  celebrate  his  memory.  He  will  go 
down  to  history  as  Mexico's  greatest  and 
wisest  leader. 

It  is  now  up  to  Obregon.  It  is  not  a 
question  whether  the  Allied  Governments 
will  recognize  him  as  an  honestly  elected 
president  of  Mexico.  It  is:  Can  Obregon 
by  the  self-demonstration  of  these  facts,  not 
compel,  but  impel,  recognition  of  his  gov- 
ernment  by   all   the   nations   of  the  world? 

With  his  picturesque  private  life  and  spec- 
tacular past  career,  recognition  has  nothing 
to  do,  though  neither  help  him  in  the  least 
now;  for  we  are  always  apt  to  judge  what 
a  man  will  do,  not  by  what  he  promises,  but 
by  what  he  has  done. 

First  a  Farmer,   Then  a  Soldier 

Obregon  began  life  in  Northern  Mexico 
as  a  considerable  farmer,  not  in  the  old  ha- 
cienda class,  but  a  prosperous,  husky,  mod- 
erately successful  farmer.  He  had'  been  a 
colonel  in  the  home  guards.  He  had  won 
the  trust  of  the  Yaquis  by  strict  honesty  in 
his  dealing  with  them.  He  never  promised 
what  he  could  not  deliver,  and  he  never 
failed  to  deliver  what  he  had  promised. 

Contrast  this  with  Madero's  Socialistic 
Utopias  guided  by  ouija  boards  and  table 
rappings!  Madero  was  going  to  divide  all 
land  among  the  peons;  so  he  dispossessed  the 
old  hacienda  owners,  with  murder  and  out- 
rage on  a  scale  to  compare  only  to  the 
French  Revolution.  But  when  he  had 
driven  the  old  hacienda  owners  off,  the 
peons — drunk  on  loot  and  pulque — either 
would  not  stay  on  the  land,  or  could  not 
farm  it  to  yield  a  living.  Bitter  with  resent- 
ment at  Madero's  unfulfilled  promises,  they 


turned  from  him  with  tigerish  fury,  and  all 
his  cardboard  hopes  fell — and  he  dead,  mur- 
dered, under  them. 

Obregon  never  promised  a  division  of 
other  men's  property.  Under  stress  of  war 
he  has  seized  property,  but  he  never  prom- 
ised by  shaking  a  magic  wand  to  make  cac- 
tus grow  cotton.  He  did  not  believe  in  giv- 
ing a  man  property.  He  believed  in  making 
the  man  earn  it.  So  of  his  own  lands  he 
set  aside  an  acre  or  more  to  a  family.  To 
the  peon  he  would  advance  a  plow,  a  horse, 
or  mule,  and  a  sack  of  beans  for  seed.  A 
sack  of  garbanzo  beans  will  reproduce  280 
sacks,  worth  $14  to  $18  a  sack  in  war  years. 
Obregon  handled  the  marketing  of  the 
beans  and  took  a  fourth  of  the  net  profits 
for  use  of  land  and  equipment.  Small  ten- 
ant farmers  prospered  under  his  system.  So 
did  Obregon.  The  system  made  him  a  rich 
man.  It  was  honest,  though  it  was  absolute 
paternalism. 

He  Becomes  a  General 

Thus  Obregon  had  no  trouble  in  rallying 
followers  to  his  standard  when  he  joined 
the  revolution.  He  developed  a  fearless 
type  of  leadership.  He  was  not  a  parlor 
general  of  intrigue  like  Gonzales,  nor  a  wild 
ravening  beast  like  Villa,  nor  an  assassin  in 
the  name  of  liberty  like  Zapata.  He  was 
the  honest,  bluff,  brutal,  successful  soldier ; 
and  he  was  the  only  general  who  could  ever 
defeat  Villa,  which  explains  why  that 
worthy  took  to  paths  of  peace  as  soon  as 
Obregon's  star  was  in  the  ascendant.  But 
Obregon  was  jockeyed  out  of  the  reward  of 
every  victory  by  Carranza's  intrigues.  Had 
he  just  won  a  battle  and  was  marching  to 
Mexico  City?  Orders  from  the  First  Chief 
came  to  detain  him  on  the  road  while  Pablo 
Gonzales,  or  Carranza  himself,  slipped  into 
the  capital  and  received  the  wild  acclaims 
of  an  ebullient  people.  By  the  time  Obre- 
gon would  come  along  the  ardor  would  have 
chilled ;  but  when  there  was  any  real  fight- 
ing to  be  done,  however,  they  never  held 
Obregon  up.  He  was  allowed  to  win  his 
victories;  but  somebody  was  always  per- 
mitted to  snatch  the  laurels. 

It  may  have  been  these  tactics,  repeated 
in  the  small  and  in  the  large,  which  gave 
a  certain  untellable  brutality  to  Obregon's 
campaigns  at  this  time.  His  threats  against 
Americans,  I  am  sure,  he  would  erase  if  he 
could.  Germany  seemed  to  be  winning  the 
European  war,  and  Obregon  was  violently 
pro-German.       He    was    just    as    violently 
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against  "the  Colossus  of  the  North"  who 
"had  gobbled  up  Texas  and  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  and  California,"  which  Zim- 
mermann  was  going  to  restore  so  blithely 
to  Mexico. 

Obregon,  more  conversant  with  the  camp 
than  with  history,  evidently  did  not  know 
that  Florida  had  been  sold  to  the  United 
States  by  Spanish  diplomats,  that  Louisiana 
was  transferred  by  France  as  an  aftermath 
of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  that  both  Texas 
and  California  had  declared  their  independ- 
ence of  Mexico  before  they  came  into  the 
American  Union,  and  that  if  "the  Colossus 
of  the  North"  had  wanted  "to  gobble  up 
Mexico,"  she  would  have  eaten  the  pre- 
cious morsel  in  1846-8  when  the  Mexican 
capital  was  in  American  hands. 

Obregon  seemed  to  think  at  this  stage 
that  every  American  in  Mexico,  big  or 
little,  simple  farmer  or  hacienda  owner,  was 
a  menace  that  would  some  day  vote  Mexico 
into  the  American  Union. 

Finally,  the  Carranza  policy  of  petty  in- 
trigue drove  Obregon  from  politics  to  pri- 
vate life,  back  to  his  farm  and  his  garbanzo 
beans.  Obregon  owes  Carranza  thanks  for 
that,  for  it  clears  the  new  President  of  the 
worst  odium  of  all  the  revolutionary  years, 
when  foreigners  were  killed  in  times  de- 
scribed as  "peaceful  and  prosperous,"  more 
than  six  hundred  Americans  in  six  years. 

Carranza  ran  his  course  and  broke  his 
own  neck.  No  foreign  interests  needed  to 
raise  a  hand  to  help  Carranza's  enemies. 
All  they  needed  was  to  sit  back  and  let  Car- 
ranza run  his  pace  to  its  tragic  and  inevi- 
table and  obstinate  end.  Obregon  was  the 
logical  successor ;  he  was  the  strongest  man  in 
a  day  of  terrible  peril  for  the  end  of  Mex- 
ico's sovereignty.  Another  ten  years  of  such 
loot  of  foreigners  and  Mexicans,  and  some 
foreign   power  would  have  been   invoked. 

Obregon  took  the  helm.  Army  and  votes 
sustained  him,  and  Mexico  gave  a  gasp  of 
relief. 

How   Obregon  s  A nti- Americanism 
Was  Changed 

To  go  back  a  little  in  the  story.  When 
Carranza  drove  Obregon  to  private  life  the 
General  visited  the  United  States.  He  vis- 
ited the  army  cantonments  preparing  sol- 
diers for  Europe.  He  saw  Americans  as 
they  were — not  a  "Colossus  of  the  North" 
wanting  to  "gobble  Mexico  up,"  but  the 
majority  of  them  not  caring  a  hoot  for 
Mexicans    one   way   or    the   other,    provided 


they  let  up  on  border  raids  and  quit  mur- 
dering foreigners. 

He  saw,  perhaps,  that  whereas  50,000 
Americans  had  been  harried  and  driven  out 
in  ruin  from  Mexico,  the  United  States  had 
sheltered  and  prospered  100,000  expatriate 
Mexicans.  '  He  must  have  seen  the  contrast 
between  the  north  and  south  side  of  an  in- 
visible boundary.  On  one  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  were  cotton  fields  like  a  garden, 
farmhouses  like  play  places  of  the  seaside, 
schools  everywhere,  no  nakedness,  no  pov- 
erty, no  hunger.  If  you  have  been  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande  you  know  what  he  saw 
there:  three-fourths  of  his  countrymen  in 
the  richest  country  in  the  world  always  close 
to  the  dead-line  of  hunger. 

Obregon  must  have  asked  himself  some 
terribly  honest  and  searching  questions;  for 
he  went  home  no  longer  "anti-gringo"  but 
pro-American.  I  believe  his  conversion  was 
sincere  and  not  merely  the  result  of  expe- 
diency. One  may  be  "expedient"  in  public, 
but  not  in  private  affairs ;  and  Obregon  now 
placed  his  money  in  American  banks,  his 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  American  managers, 
and  began  the  cult  of  American   friendship. 

The  Mexican  mind  reaches  its  objective 
by  such  curious  by-paths  one  cannot  tell 
whether  this  American  friendship  on  Obre- 
gon's  part  would  please  or  displease  Car- 
ranza, who  was  working  up  "gringo-hate" 
in  Mexico  and  currying  financial  favor  in 
the  United  States;  but  it  drove  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  two  leaders  and  automatically 
forced  Obregon  to  the  head  of  the  middle- 
of-the-road  Mexican  people,  who  realized 
his  country  could  be  saved  only  by  the  finan- 
cial and  moral  support  of  the  United  States. 

"Reds"  and  Radicals  in  Mexico 

Obregon  had  made  some  bitter  enemies 
and  dangerous  friends  in  his  climb  to  power. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  his  friends  more  dan- 
gerous than  his  enemies.  If  he  cleaned  the 
slate  for  a  new  era,  his  enemies  would 
doubtless  forget  the  past;  but  the  most  dan- 
gerous friends  are  those  who  refuse  to  give 
you  a  free  hand.  In  fighting  Carranza's  in- 
trigues, Obregon  had  to  ally  himself  with 
certain  radicals.  These  "Reds"  were  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  hideous  crimes 
against  the  Church  and  property-holders ; 
and  they  drove  the  Church  and  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  property-holders  into  covert  it 
not  open  hostility  to  Obregon.  The  only 
reason  these  opponents  of  Obregon  accepted 
him    was    because    nothing    could    be    worse 
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than  the  regime  of  the  Carranza  generals. 
But  without  the  support  of  the  Church 
and  the  property-owners,  and  without  the 
support  of  the  "Reds,"  it  is  a  question  if 
Obregon  could  hold  himself  in  power.  How 
he  is  to  harmonize  these  antagonistic  forces 
behind  him  is  the  real  danger  to  his  out- 
lasting a  brief  tenure  of  power. 

Can   Obregon   Win  Foreign  Support? 

Obregon  can  win  foreign  recognition  and 
support  only  by  meeting  the  demands  out- 
lined at  first: 

To  pacify  Mexico  and  keep  it  pacified ; 

To  indemnify  loss  of  foreign  life  and 
property  ; 

To  protect  foreign  life  and  capital  now 
being  urged  to  rehabilitate  Mexico; 

To  displace  the  civilized  world's  distrust 
of  Mexico  by  a  new  faith  in  her  integrity; 

To  heal  Mexico's  terrible  social  and  eco- 
nomic woes  by  developing  a  new  type  of 
Mexican  life,  and  not  by  whitewashing  pres- 
ent ills  by  propaganda. 

All  but  the  Red  Bolshevik  element  are 
weary  of  disorders  in  Mexico,  and  I  think 
even  the  Reds  and  Cientificos  will  lie  down 
in  peace  together  in  the  same  bed  for  a  while. 
If  not,  they  will  lie  down  together  in  one 
grave ;  for  another  ten  years  of  loot  and 
ravage  would   finish   Mexico   for  a   century. 

So  we  may  set  down  the  fact  that  Obre- 
gon is  pacifying  Mexico  and  can  keep  it 
pacified  for  a  time. 

Under  Diaz  the  annual  revenue  had 
reached  103,000,000  pesos  ($51,500,000). 
Under  Obregon  for  the  year  1920-21,  the 
revenue  is  236,000,000  pesos.  Though  the 
country  is  supposed  to  be  at  peace,  131,000,- 
000  pesos  are  assigned  to  the  army  for  this 
year.  Some  of  that  money  may  be  needed 
for  the  methods  by  which  bandit  and  revo- 
lutionary leaders  are  being  sent  back  to  civil- 
ian life.  A  hacienda  worth  a  million  dollars 
was  seized  by  Obregon  and  given  to  Villa 
with  300,000  pesos  to  quiet  him ;  and  not  a 
round  of  ammunition,  a  rifle,  or  a  pistol  was 
taken  from  Villa  and  his  followers.  They 
could  rise  again  to-morrow  if  they  wanted 
to.  The  same  course  has  been  followed 
with  the  other  revolutionary  leaders. 

Will  Obregon  indemnify  foreign  losses? 
He  undoubtedly  will,  whether  he  wants  to 
or  not ;  for  if  he  doesn't,  he  can  not  get 
outside  assistance  to  rehabilitate  Mexico. 

It  is  on  the  third  requirement  comes  the 
rub:     Can    he,   not   will  he,   protect  foreign 


life  and  capital  now  being  urged  to  go  in 
and  rehabilitate  Mexico  f  All  Mexico 
shouts  as  one  voice  and  one  man — "Yes." 

Petroleum :   The  Famous  Article  XXVII 

"But  wait,"  say  the  foreign  banks,  that 
had  $54,000,000 'in  metal  "nationalized"; 
say  the  railroads,  that  were  taken  over  un- 
der stress  of  war  and  rendered  into  a  junk 
heap ;  say  the  Canadian  and  British  and 
American  oil  men,  who  have  put  $300,000,- 
000  into  Mexican  oil  equipment  (or,  count- 
ing tankers  and  terminals,  $750,000,000). 
"When  we  go  in  and  put  in  more  capital  will 
you  by  a  change  of  the  Constitution,  by  a 
whim  of  some  session  of  the  legislature,  by  an 
edict  of  some  new  president,  nationalize,  or 
confiscate,  or  seize,  or  denounce  what  we 
have  invested?  How  about  Article  XXVII? 
You  have  promised  it  would  not  be  retro- 
active, but  in  effect,  in  taxes,  in  denounce- 
ments, in  interpretation,  it  is  retroactive  and 
confiscatory." 

Not  such  a  unanimous  answer  from  Mex- 
ico now !  Everything  is  promised  in  gen- 
eral, but  nothing  guaranteed  in  this  special 
Article    XXVII    "nationalizing   petroleum." 

In  1917,  after  Carranza's  assumption  of 
authority,  a  new  Constitution  had  been 
adopted  in  Mexico,  Article  XXVII  of 
which  provides  that:  "In  the  nation  is 
vested  the  domonio  directo  of  petroleum," 
etc.  Asked  to  interpret  officially  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  printed  here  in  italics,  the 
Mexican  Government  declared  that  owners 
of  the  surface  of  the  land  no  longer  owned 
the  petroleum  in  or  under  the  land,  because 
such  ownership  is  now  vested  in  the  nation. 

Thus  the  petroleum  question  is:  Shall 
foreigners,  who  acquired  petroleum  proper- 
ties in  the  manner  provided  by  statute,  sub- 
mit to  confiscation  of  those  properties  by 
subsequent  constitutional  or  statutory  pro- 
vision ? 

Undoubtedly  the  middle-of-the-road  man 
would  counsel  giving  the  foreign  investor 
his  guarantee  that  Article  XXVII  is  not 
retroactive,  and  thus  get  Mexico  back  on 
her  feet  financially  at  once ;  but  not  so  the 
Red.  Up  to  the  present  he  has  held  a  set- 
tlement of  the  controversy  in  mid-air  for 
over  two  years;  and  without  financial  assist- 
ance from  abroad,  Mexico  cannot  replace 
distrust  with  faith  in  her  integrity.  Nor 
can  she  cure  her  social  and  economic  evils. 

The  very  forces  that  created  Obregon 
may  yet  destroy  him. 


NATIONAL  WASTE  THROUGH 

ILL  HEALTH 

Why  Not  a  War  Against  Preventable  Disease? 
BY    HENRY   W.    LANIER 


rHE  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  no- 
tified the  hundred  million  "stock- 
holders" of  the  U.  S.  A.  that  they  must  raise 
four  billion  dollars  annually,  for  some  years, 
to  carry  on  the  business.  The  amount  this 
means  in  individual  tax  payments  is  quite 
sufficient  to  convince  every  responsible  Amer- 
ican that  he  has  a  direct  and  lively  interest 
in  public  finances. 

Our  Government  may  be  "run  like  a  busi- 
ness" some  day.  Let  us  hope  so.  But  in 
reducing  these  burdensome  expenses  obvi- 
ously we  cannot  count  on  the  factor  which  is 
the  main  hope  of  a  business  man:  selling 
more  goods.  We  may  get  better  value  for 
what  we  spend.  The  one  big  chance  for 
economy,  however,  is  to  cut  off  wastes. 

Knowledge  of  what  these  wastes  are,  and 
of  how  to  stop  them,  is  a  vast  asset — if  we 
use  it. 

There  are  three  basic  matters  in  the  han- 
dling of  which  we  squander  each  year  a  total 
amount  large  enough  to  pay  this  whole  four 
billions.  They  are:  Health;  Mechanical 
Power;  Distribution  of  Goods. 

Surely  it  is  time  to  study,  and  try  to  cut 
off  such  colossal  extravagances.  The  present 
article  will  deal  especially  with  the  question 
of  waste  through  ill  health. 


Our  largest  remediable  waste  is  that  of 
preventable  ill  health.  The  hygienists  know 
perfectly  well  how  to  end  the  majority  of 
the  illness,  bodily  inefficiency,  and  premature 
deaths  which  cause  an  actual  loss  of  millions 
of  dollars  a  day  (not  to  mention  the  other 
terrific  costs).  That  is  an  incalculable  asset 
■ — if  we  use  the  knowledge. 

I  propose  to  show  that: 

(a)  The  true  national  wealth  is  national 
health  and  working  power.  It  is  actually 
worth  in  dollars,  and  produces  income  on, 
far  more  than  all  the  other  items  put  to- 
gether— the  money,  stocks,  bonds,  real  es- 
tate,  railroads,   factories,  mines,  ships,   prod- 


uce and  other  possessions  which  are  official- 
ly figured  as  our  "National  Wealth"  and 
probably  to-day  approximate  250  billions. 
(The  Department  of  Commerce  figured  228 
billions  in  1916.) 

(b)  Of  the  huge  income  produced  by  this 
primary  capital  we  waste  needlessly  at  least 
two  billion  dollars  a  year,  besides  other  than 
financial  wastes  w7hich  are  beyond  price.  And 
there  are  indications  that  we.  are  impairing 
our  capital. 

(c)  In  spite  of  everything  we  are  doing, 
there  are  numberless  chances  to  save  these 
wastes ;  and  the  return  on  such  investments  is 
often  several  thousand  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Every  mature  worker  who  reads  this  (and 
at  least  three-fourths  of  our  people  of  work- 
ing age  are  workers)  knows  instinctively 
that  his  (or  her)  true  capital  is  an  item  that 
would  not  appear  in  his  financial  statement 
at  all.  Yet  the  banks  which  hold  to  the 
original  idea  of  commercial  banking  do  rec- 
ognize it :  they  really  lend  money  on  the  man 
running  the  business,  instead  of  on  collateral. 
In  the  prime  of  life  a  man's  basic  capital  is 
his  ability  to  do  efficiently  something  that 
society  needs  or  wants  to  have  done. 

It's  easy  to  test  this.  Let  any  ordinarily 
successful  active  man  ask  himself  whether 
he  would  prefer  to  lose  his  possessions  or  his 
working  power.  It  would  not  take  long  for 
most  to  answer. 

THE    MONEY  VALUE   OF   A    HUMAN    BEING 

And  this  inner  conviction,  which  men  are 
apt  not  to  formulate  or  even  to  recognize 
clearly,  is  amply  confirmed  by  impartial  stat- 
isticians. They  have  figured  the  economic 
value  of  a  human  being  at  different  ages. 
Most  of  these  estimates  are  modifications  of 
the  conclusions  reached  by  William  Fair,  an 
Englishman  whose  work,  "Vital  Statistics." 
was  drawn  from  records  of  Great  Britain, 
Scotland,  and  the  East  India  Company, 
thirty-five  years  ago.     He  took  as  a  basis  of 
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human  value  the  capitalized  earning  power 
at  various  ages.  Thus,  a  baby  at  birth  was 
worth  $2,5 — this  representing  the  discounted 
value  of  its  future  earnings  during  its  prob- 
able life,  less  the  discounted  cost  of  maintain- 
ing it  through  dependence  and  supporting  it 
through  helpless  old  age.  At  thirty  years 
this  rose  to  about  $1400.  At  eighty  it  was 
a  minus  figure,  since  the  average  man  of  that 
age  had  no  future  of  production,  yet  must 
be  supported. 

But  the  mere  statement  that  Farr  figured 
on  $700  a  year  as  the  yearly  earnings  of  an 
agricultural  laborer  shows  the  need  of  ad- 
justment for  an  American  average  in  1921. 
Sixteen  years  ago  Carroll  D.  Wright  sug- 
gested $1000  a  year  as  a  safe  minimum  for 
this  country,  his  estimate  including  women. 
The  latest  figures  put  it  at  over  $1500, 
which  is  probably  still  very  conservative. 

Assuming,  then,  that  this  represents  the 
average  earnings  of  our  more  than  thirty 
million  workers,  "from  day  laborers  to  rail- 
road presidents,"  by  correcting  Farr's  table 
we  get  the  average  worth  of  a  mature  Ameri- 
can worker  as  $8000. 

We  have  to-day  nearly  50,000,000  Amer- 
icans between  the  ages  of  18  and  44,  which 
means  certainly  from  35,000,000  to  40,000,- 
000  adult  workers.  That  is  to  say,  this 
group  alone  is  worth  to  the  nation  some 
300  billion  dollars.  And  the  remaining  70- 
odd  millions  of  us,  allowing  for  the  group 
of  aged  who  represent  a  liability,  figure  up 
another  200   billions. 

The  latest  Government  estimate  of  our 
National  Wealth — real  estate,  livestock, 
farm  implements  and  machinery,  gold  and 
silver  coin  and  bullion,  machines  and  tools, 
railroads  and  street  railways,  telegraphs  and 
telephones,  ships  and  canals,  irrigation  enter- 
prises and  waterworks,  electric  light  and 
power  stations,  agricultural  products,  manu- 
facturing products,  wiring  products,  cloth- 
ing, furniture,  and  personalty — was  228 
billion  dollars. 

So  we  ourselves  are  still  worth,  in  dollars, 
over  twice  as  much  as  we  own.  This  capital 
of  working  power  produces  for  us  certainly 
a  minimum  of  50  billion  dollars  a  year. 

SQUANDERING    FOUR    BILLIONS    YEARLY 
THROUGH    ILL    HEALTH 

Now  let  us  see  how  we  are  treating  this 
stupendous  treasure. 

If  it  were  a  herd  of  pure-bred  Jersey 
cows  producing  a  few  thousand  dollars  in 
butter  each  year,  we  know  with  what  care 


any  individual  would  oversee  the  food  and 
living  conditions  and  health  of  each  animal. 

In  point  of.  fact,  all  the  accumulating  evi- 
dence goes  to  show  that :  ( 1 )  We  are  per- 
mitting nearly  a  million  Americans  to  die 
each  year  prematurely.  (2)  We  have  per- 
haps two  million  people  needlessly  sick  all 
the  time. 

That  is  to  say,  we  are  squandering  each 
year  in  deaths  a  capitalized  net  earnings  of 
well  over  two  billions ;  and  another  two  bil- 
lions in  actual  costs,  and  loss  of  current 
earnings,   because  of  preventable  sickness. 

ESTIMATING    LOSS    FROM    SICKNESS    AND 
DEATH 

Lest  these  figures  seem  incredible,  let  me 
indicate  the  method  of  estimating.  Twelve 
years  ago  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  in  his  re- 
markable "Report  on  National  Vitality," 
took  Farr's  estimate  of  $700  a  year  as  a 
"safe  minimum  average"  of  American  earn- 
ings. He  deducted  one-fourth  to  allow  for 
persons  of  working  age  who  are  not  workers, 
but  are  supported  for  the  most  part  by  earn- 
ings of  capital — giving  a  net  average  of 
$525.  I  have  raised  this  to  conform  to  facts 
here  to-day. 

Careful  study  has  established  that  for  each 
death  there  are  a  little  more  than  two  years 
of  illness;  or,  to  put  it  differently,  there  are 
twice  as  many  people  constantly  sick  as  die 
in  each  year. 

It  is  a  humiliating  fact  that  twenty-three 
out  of  our  forty-eight  States  do  not  furnish 
us  with  a  registration  of  deaths ;  so  we  do 
not  know  the  exact  rate  in  the  United  States. 
But  for  the  registration  area  (about  two- 
thirds  of  the  population)  it  was  in  1917,  14.2 
to  the  thousand.  Experts  believe  18  to  the 
thousand   is  correct   for   the  whole  country. 

That  gives  2,000,000  annual  deaths,  and, 
by  the  formula  above,  4,000,000  constantly 
sick.  Of  these  1,300,000  would  be  in  the 
working  period  of  life. 

Professor  Fisher  concluded  from  his  in- 
vestigations that  at  the  very  least  half  of  this 
was  preventable,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  there  are  differences  of  opinion  here. 
Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  for  instance,  who  has 
an  extraordinary  knowledge  from  the  life- 
insurance— angle,  would  cut  this  to  35  per 
cent.  The  Life  Extension  Institute,  as  a 
result  of  its  examination  of  100,000  workers, 
would  raise  it  to  60  per  cent,  or  higher. 

Further,  Dr.  Biggs  figured  years  ago 
that  the  actual  cost  of  medical  attendance, 
medicine,  nursing,  etc.,  for  the  consumptive 
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poor  of  New  York  was-  at  least  $1.50  for 
each  day  of  illness.  Unquestionably  this 
average  cost  to-day  for  all  classes  and  all 
kinds  of  sickness,  would  be  more  than  double 
this ;  but  calling  it  only  $2,  we  have  a  yearly 
outlay  of  a  billion  of  real  money. 

In  the  same  way,  it  is  clear  that  a  million 
among  these  million-and-a-third  of  needless- 
ly sick  are  actual  workers  and  must  lose  their 
earnings — as  we  have  seen,  more  than  $1500 
each.  There  is  the  second  billion  of  loss, 
with  an  excess  of  conservation. 

Anybody  who  prefers  can  cut  these  esti- 
mates in  half,  if  that  will  satisfy  his  mind 
any  better.  There  still  remains  a  formid- 
able total  of  a  couple  of  thousand  millions 
a  year,  worse  than  thrown  away  by  a  nation 
complaining  loudly  of  "crushing  taxes." 

WHAT    THE    GOVERNMENT    IS    DOING 

A  glance  at  health  activities  in  the  United 
States  might  well  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  were  doing  a  wonderful  amount.  So  we 
are — unless  one  looks  at  what  could  and 
should  be  done.  Of  course,  we  are  far  in- 
deed from  handling  the  problem  as  earnestly 
and  efficiently  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  valu- 
able cattle  or  machines. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  "Public  Health 
Reports"  without  being  impressed  by  the 
value  of  federal  health  work — and  the  enor- 
mous possibilities  for  its  extension.  It  is  al- 
most entirely  a  growth  of  the  last  forty 
years.  To-day  the  Public  Health  and  Ma- 
rine Hospital  Service  is  becoming  an  essen- 
tial  coordinating    influence   in   health   work. 

The  Service  is  our  main  guardian  against 
the  entrance  of  epidemics  from  other  coun- 
tries. It  assisted  New  Orleans  to  wipe  out 
yellow  fever  and  San  Francisco  to  combat 
the  bubonic  plague.  It  cares  for  50,000 
merchant  seamen  each  year,  runs  hospitals 
and  relief  stations.,  conducts  an  admirable 
hygienic  laboratory,  and  is  becoming  a  clear- 
ing-house for  spreading  abroad  information 
on  matters  of  public  health.  The  war  fur- 
nished an  example  of  its  possibilities. 

We  registered  over  24,000,000  men  and 
examined  physically  over  3,000,000.  Nearly 
a  million  of  these  were  rejected  as  unfit  for 
full  service,  a  small  group  being  classed  as 
sufficiently  "remediable"  to  be  worked  with 
in  spite  of  the  terrific  pressure,  about  10  per 
cent,  finally  going  into  a  "limited  service" 
class,  and  half  a  million  pronounced  as  com- 
pletely disqualified.  Every  expert  knew  that 
the  majority  of  these  physical  defects  were 
remediable,  but  the  job  on  hand  was  far  too 


large  and  too  vital  to  consider  tackling  that 
problem  except  to  the  very  limited  extent  in- 
dicated, when  the  results  were  most  striking. 
Through  the  initiative  of  the  Life  Exten- 
sion Institute,  the  Health  Service  had  the 
draft  boards  distribute  among  our  citizen 
army  two  million  pamphlets,  pointing  out 
that  the  causes  for  rejection  were  probably 
removable,  explaining  how  to  go  about  it, 
and  urging  each  individual  to  make  the  ef- 
fort, both  from  patriotism  and  personal 
interest.  This  suggests  vast  possibilities  of 
what  could  be  done  if  federal  effort  were 
concentrated  and  strengthened. 

A  NATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH? 

Just  consider  this  situation : 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  directed  by 
the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  charge  of 
immigration — and  the  importance  of  this  on 
our  health  problem  goes  far  beyond  the  obvi- 
ous matters  of  excluding  immigrants  with 
contagious  diseases.  To  take  a  single  point, 
the  1910  census  shows  some  arresting  facts 
regarding  the  comparative  mortality  among 
native-born  Americans  of  native  parentage, 
and  those  foreign  born  or  of  foreign  or  mixed 
parentage:  At  ages  10  to  14  the  rates  are  the 
same ;  yet  at  35  to  44,  and  for  all  subsequent 
ages,  the  foreign  stock  shows  a  rate  of  10 
or  more  in  the  thousand  higher.  This  means 
that  we  are  weakening  our  national  vitality 
by  admitting  physically  inferior  immigrants. 

The  Agricultural  Department  has  a  host 
of  health  activities  among  our  farmers,  and 
administers  the  food  and  drug  law — which 
intimately  affects  the  health  and  life  of  all. 

The  Census  Bureau,  with  its  Division  of 
Vital  Statistics — the  cornerstone  and  foun- 
dation of  most  public  health  work — is  part 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Army  has  its  Surgeon-General,  and 
another  is  in  charge  of  the  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Bureau  of  the  Navy. 

The  Interior,  Labor,  and  Agricultural 
Departments  have  each  a  separate  organiza- 
tion working  for  child  hygiene. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  earnest  workers  in 
the  field  have  long  been  urging  the  creation 
of  a  National  Department  of  Health,  to  con- 
solidate, or  at  least  coordinate,  all  this  scat- 
tered effort? 

WORK  BY  THE  STATES  AND  CITIES 

We  can  certainly  report  progress,  if  wc 
look  back  half  a  century,  in  the  awakening 
of    States   and    municipalities    to    their    local 
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health  problems.  Every  State  and  every 
large  city  now  has  its  department  or  board 
devoted  to  such  matters:  pure  water  and 
pure  milk  and  pure  food  supply,  factory  con- 
ditions, women  and  child  labor,  hours  of 
work,  the  smoke  and  other  nuisances,  sewage 
and  garbage  disposal,  street  cleaning,  inspec- 
tion of  abattoirs,  control  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, public  baths,'  bacteriological  labora- 
tories and  the  furnishing  of  reliable  vaccines, 
serums  and  antitoxins,  free  dispensaries  and 
hospitals — all  the  thousand  and  one  things 
we  have  learned  by  bitter  experience  must 
be  done  to  safeguard  crowded  communities. 
We  have  the  laws  in  most  cases.  We 
need  a  public  sentiment  which  will  demand 
the  highest  type  of  trained  health  officer.  It 
ought  to  be  considered  a  disgrace,  to  be  wiped 
cut  speedily,  that  Pittsburgh  has  a  death  rate 
75  per  cent,  higher  than  Detroit,  the  whole 
United  States  a  third  higher  than  Denmark. 
There  could  hardly  be  a  more  basic  test  of 
community  civilization  than  this  very  one: 
hoiv  many   citizens  die  needlessly  each  year? 

THE    VOLUNTARY    SOCIETIES 

That  there  is  a  growing  realization  in  this 
country  of  the  need  for  health  conservation 
and  improvement  is  quite  apparent  from  the 
host  of  voluntary  organizations  formed  of 
late  years  to  combat  special  diseases  or  con- 
ditions. While  there  is  need  for  all  the  en- 
thusiasm and  interest  and  specific  effort  that 
can  be  aroused,  the  situation  here  cries  aloud 
for  team-work. 

A  committee  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  has  recently  gathered  the 
fullest  list  in  existence,  still  far  from  com- 
plete, of  organizations  doing  health  work  as 
a  principal  activity.  Their  report  shows 
more  than  a  score  of  national  organizations 
(three  of  which  have  already  106  local 
branches),  and  316  State  societies,  some  of 
them  sections  of  other  organizations.  Some 
of  these  societies  are  inactive,  but  in  the  main 
they  represent  actual  expenditures  of  money 
and  energy — a  large  portion  of  which  must 
inevitably  be  wasted  through  lack  of  co- 
ordination. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  probably  done  more 
for  health  than  any  other  agency,  mainly 
through  leading  people  to  healthful  exercise. 
To  name  but  one  conspicuous  example  among 
the  societies  devoted  to  special  work,  the 
Child  Health  Organization,  judged  by  its 
intelligence  of  effort  and  accomplishment, 
ought  to  be  demanding  a  hundred  million  a 
year  to  spend,  instead  of  a  hundred  thousand. 


Yet  again,  in  this  field  alone,  the  Child  Hy- 
giene Association  lists  sixty-nine  national  or- 
ganizations each  with  its  individual  program 
for  carrying  on  some  phase  of  the  work. 

If  all  these  enthusiastic  fighters  of  disease 
could  but  be  brought  to  fight  as  an  army 
instead  of  a  mob,  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
what  might  be  accomplished. 

A    WAR    AGAINST    DISEASE 

Just  imagine  for  a  moment  what  would 
happen  if  the  American  people  went  to  war 
on  preventable  disease  with  the  same  mar- 
shalling of  complete  national  resources  that 
we  resolved  on,  and  would  have  accom- 
plished, in  the  war  against  the  Central 
Powers.  It  is  really  more  than  a  fair 
parallel.  The  importance  is  all  on  the  side 
of  this  imaginary  conflict ;  for  this  enemy  is 
wantonly  destroying  seme  hundred  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  and  some  billions  of 
our  money  each  year. 

Doubtless  the  Supreme  Council  guiding 
such  a  war  effort  would  adopt  a  number  of 
the  following  measures: 

Create  a  National  Department  of  Health, 
centralizing  and  coordinating  federal  health 
work.  Also  a  vast  extension  along  the  lines 
of  research,  and  of  making  the  known  facts 
of  health  and  hygiene  so  familiar  to  the  mass 
of  our  people  that  their  living  and  working 
habits  must  gradually  conform  to  them. 
Doubtless,  too,  so  Irving  Fisher  suggests,  an 
early  step  would  be  to  make  a  model  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Washington  now  has 
the  fourth  highest  death  rate  of  our  twenty- 
three  largest  cities. 

Provide  for  Complete  Vital  Statistics.  As 
the  chief  of  this  division,  Dr.  Wilbur,  puts 
it:  ."A  nation  that  does  not  consider  it  nec- 
essary, or  is  not  able,  to  provide  adequate 
means  for  registering  the  births  of  its  own 
children,  or  for  officially  recording  the 
deaths  of  its  citizens,  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  attach  sufficient  value  to  human  life  to 
enable  sanitary  measures  for  its  conservation 
to  be  adequately  carried  out."  As  well  try 
to  conduct  a  modern  war  without  a  depart- 
ment of  Military  Intelligence! 

Raise  the  Standard  of  State  and  City 
Health  Boards.  This  means  paying  higher 
salaries,  demanding  trained  enthusiasts,  giv- 
ing them  adequate  funds,  backing  them  up 
by  public  cooperation,  and  a  civic  pride  de- 
manding  results.      Then    we    might   shortly 
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develop  the  "Biological  Engineer"  whom 
Professor  Fisher  has  visualized,  the  trained 
scientist  giving  each  individual  the  facts  as 
to  conditions  under  which  he  may  reach  his 
highest  efficiency.  These  expert  sanitary 
engineers,  with  the  cooperation  of  voluntary 
societies,  would  initiate  definite  campaigns 
against  the  most  active  enemies:  tuberculosis, 
which  slays  some  200,000  Americans  each 
year  and  tortures  perhaps  half  a  million  more 
— a  preventable  disease;  the  remnant  of 
typhoid  which  still  kills  about  20,000,  and 
averages  seventy-five  days'  incapacity  for  each 
death ;  and  so  on  throughout  the  list. 

Coordinate  the  Voluntary  Societies.  If 
we  were  really  aroused  to  the  thing,  would 
not  all  these  hundreds  of  organizations  soon 
be  working  in  unison  as  coordinated  parts  of 
a  great  Health  League? 

Mobilize  the  Life  Insurance  Companies. 
The  Metropolitan  Life  has  amply  shown 
that  it  pays  to  save  the  lives  of  policy-holders. 
It  figures  that  with  proper  allowance  for 
improvement  in  mortality,  it  made  a  profit 
of  about  a  million  and  a  half  by  preventing 
some  thousands  of  deaths  during  the  eight 
years  in  which  it  has  conducted  "welfare" 
work  among  policy-holders.  Why  not  start 
every  company  along  this  profitable  path? 

Establish  Health  Examinations.  All  au- 
thorities agree  that  much  the  largest  advance 
for  the  future  must  come  from  improvements 
in  personal  hygiene.  Much  as  could  be  done 
in  public  work,  the  vast  and  almost  un- 
touched field  is  that  of  individual  living 
habits.  The  first  step  is  to  learn  the  facts, 
to  consider  the  human  machine  at  least  as 
important  as  the  machine  in  the  factory,  to 
inspect  it,  to  work  out  the  best  formula  for 
its  long  life  and  efficiency.  Dr.  E.  L.  P'isk 
figures  that  examination  alone,  at  a  cost  of 
$2.50  per  person,  would  save  four  lives  and 
three  cases  of  chronic  illness  per  1000 — at 
a  net  profit  in  money  of  over  $32,000. 

The  Life  Extension  Institute  has  blazed 
the  way  here,  and  its  findings  constantly  con- 
firm the  utmost  claims  of  prime  importance 
for  periodic  examinations.  The  State  of 
North  Carolina  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
one  of  the  most  energetic  and  forward-look- 


ing health  officers  in  this  country — Dr.  W. 
S.  Rankin.  He  is  furnishing  such  examina- 
tions, and  writes:  "My  county  health  of- 
ficers last  year  did  three  thousand  health 
examinations,  and  next  year  we  shall  reach 
five  or  six  thousand." 

Provide  Health  Insurance,  such  as  that 
recommended  by  the  special  Committee  on 
Health  of  the  New  York  Federation  of 
Labor.  Their  report  points  out  the  vast  cost 
of  preventable  illness ;  the  fact  that  while  the 
apparent  chief  burden  falls  on  the  workers, 
the  losses  to  the  employer  are  almost  as 
great;  shows  the  inadequacy  of  existing 
"fraternal"  and  other  methods;  and  unquali- 
fiedly recommends  compulsory  insurance 
(expense  divided  equally  between  employer 
and  worker)  as  a  necessity  in  itself  and  as 
a  most  powerful  stimulant  to  "the  needed 
campaign  for  the  prevention  of  illness." 

Encourage  Health  Education  and  Physical 
Education.  In  the  last  analysis,  everything 
depends  on  educating  the  public  mind  in 
health  and  hygiene,  until  healthy  living  be- 
comes instinctive ;  then  in  training  bodies  as 
well  as  minds.  Much  is  being  done  through 
the  schools:  eight  States  have  since  1915 
passed  physical  education  laws,  and  six  others 
have  given  the  matter  serious  study.  A 
great  deal  more  must  be  done  through  and 
to  the  schools:  every  teacher  must  be  edu- 
cated to  consider  it  just  as  much  a  part  of 
the  job  to  turn  out  physically  efficient 
scholars  as  mentally  instructed  ones.  No 
college  should  give  a  degree  to  a  student  who 
has  not  "passed"  in  physical  development. 

As  for  the  mass  of  our  adult  population — 
that  is  indeed  a  knotty  problem.  But  under 
the  conditions  supposed  at  the  outset,  the 
path  would  be  clear  enough.  It  could  be 
done.     Sooner  or  later  it  must  be  done. 

Dr.  Louis  Welzmiller,  a  highly  efficient 
and  practical  physical  director  at  a  great 
New  York  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  declares  that  the 
World  War  "saved  more  hours  of  life  than 
it  destroyed" — through  education  and  health 
improvement  of  those  who  game  through 
whole. 

In  the  light  of  what  we  all  recall,  that  is 
something  to  ponder  over — and  to  act  upon. 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  PROHIBITION 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

The  Influence  of  American  Example 
BY  P.  W.  WILSON 

(New  York  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News) 


FOR  more  than  a  year  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  has  been  in  force,  and  yet 
it  is  doubtful  whether  even  to-day  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  realize  what  the 
challenge  is  that  they  have  issued  to  the 
world.  A  British  writer  has  compared  this 
event  to  the  irruption  of  Krakatoa,  which  in 
1883  stirred  the  most  distant  oceans  and 
filled  the  atmosphere  of  the  entire  planet 
with  materials  for  remarkable  sunsets. 

When  I  was  in  England,  two  years  ago, 
Prohibition  was  regarded  as  a  joke,  many 
people  ignorantly  believing  that  the  Amend- 
ment was  an  unreality  of  American  politics, 
which  could  only  come  -into  effect  after  a 
plebiscite,  and  that  in  any  event  the  law 
would  be  nullified  by  evasion.  About  £12,- 
000,000  of  British  money  had  been  invested 
in  American  breweries,  and,  until  the  last 
moment,  few  conceived  it  possible  that  as- 
sets, so  carefully  safeguarded  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  would  be  swept  away  as  a  nuis- 
ance, without  compensation.  On  this  mat- 
ter the  Foreign  Office  in  London  entered  a 
formal  but,  of  course,  an  unavailing  pro- 
test. 

Nor  is  the  sensation  confined  to  Britain. 
The  citizenship  of  the  United  States  repre- 
sents every  European  and  African  race.  And 
in  Asia,  also,  American  missions  exert  influ- 
ence. The  whole  world  is  watching,  there- 
fore, a  sumptuary  law  which  accepts  the 
famous  judgment  of  Mohammed  against 
strong  drink  and  is  curiously  in  line  with 
the  severe  Puritanism  attributed  to  authori- 
tative Bolshevism  in  Russia.  Broadly,  the 
United  States  has  shown  that  a  country, 
even  of  continental  area,  cannot  be  half  dry 
and  half  wet.  And  this  may  prove  to  be 
true  of  the  entire  human  race.  On  the  one 
hand,  as  long  as  whiskey,  valued  in  Quebec 
at  $14  a  gallon,  can  be  sold  across  the  fron- 
tier for  $60,  the  inducements  to  smuggle  are 
overwhelming.     On  the  other  hand,  civiliza- 
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tion  cannot  witness  unmoved  the  establish- 
ment by  one  of  its  members  of  a  new  stand- 
ard of  happiness  and  efficiency  reflected  in 
health,  morals,  insurance,  production,  amuse- 
ments and  the  habits  especially  of  the  young 
and  rising  generation.  It  is  thus  of  vital 
importance  to  mankind  to  know  whether 
Prohibition,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
is  to  fail  or  to  succeed  as  a  permanent  social 
fact.     And  if  it  succeeds,  it  must  spread. 

The  New  Battleground 

At  the  moment,  the  battleground  is  Great 
Britain.  "Pussyfoot"  Johnson  suggests  that 
by  the  year  1930  Britain  will  be  dry,  and 
it  is  a  prophecy  not  more  extravagant  than 
the  slogan,  "America  dry  by  1920!"  The 
brewers  are  certainly  much  alarmed.  What 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  only  accom- 
plished after  ratification  by  thirty-six  States 
-and  legal  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
Parliament  can,  if  the  majority  so  deter- 
mines, apply  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  a 
single  statute  which  the  House  of  Lords 
can  resist  for  only  two  years.  If  Prohibi- 
tion can  be  administered  in  a  country,  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  ocean  to  ocean,  with  an 
official  machinery  still  developing  its  tradi- 
tions, it  can  certainly  be  administered  in 
Britain,  where  the  people  live  directly  under 
the  eye  of  the  executive,  are  of  one  race  and 
language,  and  governed  by  a  Civil  Service 
which  has  been  under  training  for  centuries. 
What  makes  the  struggle  so  stern  in  Britain 
is  the  fact  that  the  law,  once  passed,  will  be 
undoubtedly  enforced. 

At  present,  the  wets  seem  to  have  it  all 
their  own  way.  Including  as  they  do  the 
governing  classes,  most  leading  Liberals  as 
well  as  nearly  all  Conservatives,  they  resent 
American  evangelization  and  say  to  one  an- 
other that  in  the  United  States  you  can  get 
all  the  liquor  you  want  if  you  know  where 
to  look  for  it  and  have  money  to  pay  for  it, 
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and  that  Prohibition  is  thus  merely  a  re- 
striction imposed  by  the  rich  on  the  poor,  to 
make  them  work  better.  For  years,  even 
responsible  opinion  in  England  has  been 
gravely  misled  by  reports  of  conditions,  say 
in  Maine,  made  by  visitors  who  have  been 
entertained  in  houses  where  is  a  cellar,  or 
by  experts  like  Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sher- 
well,  who  have  been  committed  in  advance 
to  public  ownership  of  the  liquor  traffic.  I 
had  myself  accepted  as  gospel  these  reports 
of  the  American  situation  and  was  as- 
tounded, on  arriving  here,  to  discover  how 
comparatively  dry  was  New  York,  then  still 
reckoned  legally  as  wet. 

Consolation  from  America  for  Both  Sides 

To-day  the  British  people  are  getting  hold 
of  the  truth.  The  most  powerful  evidence 
comes  not  from  temperance  officials  but  from 
great  employers  like  Lord  Leverhulme,  the 
soap  magnate,  or  from  bankers  like  Sir  James 
Hope  Simpson,  whose  corporation,  with  head 
offices  at  Liverpool,  has  branches  through- 
out northern  England.  Not  less  impressive 
is  the  good-humored  testimony  of  Sir  John 
Foster  Fraser,  a  popular  lecturer  throughout 
the  United  States,  not  an  abstainer  except 
under  Prohibition,  a  Conservative  in  politics 
with  all  that  this  means  of  alliance  with 
liquor  interests,  who  returns  home,  frankly 
converted.  Even  Sir  Harry  Lauder,  the 
Scottish  comedian,  declares  gaily  that  Pro- 
hibition is  "a  glorious  success." 

To  this  evidence  from  the  new  world, 
Britain  as  a  whole  answers  with  a  defiant, 
but  somewhat  perturbed  "don't  care." 
There  is  great  joy  when  Professor  Stephen 
Leacock  of  Canada  distils  satire  over  Ameri- 
can sobriety.  Horatio  Bottomley,  in  his 
weekly  print,  John  Bull,  with  its  two  million 
circulation,  ridicules  Pussyfooters.  Prohibi- 
tionist meetings  are  broken  up.  Thought- 
less students  bash  in  Mr.  Johnson's  eye. 
Placards  appear  on  the  hoardings,  distinctly 
uncomplimentary  to  Uncle  Sam's  tastes. 
Brother  Bung  sneers  at  "our  dear  cousins 
who  want  to  do  us.  good."  Dean  Inge  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  threatens  to  be  even 
gloomier  without  a  glass.  "  'God  Save  the 
King'  and  'Beer  for  the  British  People'  " 
cries  one  Anglican  vicar,  the  Rev.  B.  G. 
Bourchier,  cousin  of  the  actor,  and  a  favorite 
preacher  at  court.  Even  Lady  Astor,  her- 
self an  abstainer,  sorrowfully  declares  that 
the  British  are  not  ready  as  yet  to  go  bone 
dry ;  and  as  for  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Gazette, 
it   can   only   deplore   "the   revolting   iniquity 
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of  the  manner  in  which  the  American  Pro- 
hibitionist works  to  secure  his  ends!" 

The  Labor  and  Scottish    Votes 

That  Britain  has  still  to  be  convinced  is 
shown  by  two  important  votes,  first  of  the 
organized  trade  unions  and  secondly  of  Scot- 
land. In  June,  the  Labor  Party  held  its 
conference  at  Scarborough  and  on  a  straight 
resolution,  the  figures  wrere: 

Against  prohibition    2,603,000 

For   prohibition    472,000 

Adverse   majority    2,131,000 

Later,  this  verdict  was  confirmed  at  the 
Trade  Union  Congress,  in  Portsmouth.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
both  conferences  approved  of  local  option, 
which,  of  course,  is  the  recognized  method 
of  leading  up  to  Prohibition,  and  as  such 
strongly  opposed  by  the  brewers.  Labor  is 
thus  hostile  but  ready  to  accept  a  popular 
decision,  if  obtained. 

The  second  trial  of  strength  was  in  Scot- 
land, the  country  of  Robert  Burns  and 
"usquebagh."  As  long  ago  as  1913,  Par- 
liament had  passed  an  act  enabling  localities 
in  Scotland  to  vote  on  liquor  every  three 
years,  beginning  1920.  The  preliminary 
interval  of  seven  years,  now  expired,  was  a 
concession  to  the  liquor  interests.  American 
Presbyterians  wTill  be  interested  to  learn  that, 
in  1919,  when  a  committee  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  reported  "dry,"  the  General 
Assembly  negatived  the  verdict,  and  that 
last  year  a  decision  to  advise  members  to 
vote  no-license  was  only  carried  by  the  nar- 
row majority  of  111  to  97. 

This  being  the  attitude  of  the  Established 
Presbyterian  Church,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
at  the  recent  poll  in  Scotland  the  wets  won 
what  they  claim  to  be  a  decisive  victory. 
The  voting  was : 

No  change    526,188 

No  license    347,247 

Limitation    1 6,004 

Taking  areas,  No  Change  applied  to  304, 
No  License  to  24  and  Limitation  to  25. 
The  contest  closed  300  public  houses  or  sa- 
loons. It  must  be  remembered,  of  course, 
that  in  Scotland,  as  in  England  and  Wales, 
there  are  already  many  districts  from  which 
the  saloon  is  excluded,  either  by  accidental 
circumstances,  public  opinion,  or  the  ground 
landlord. 

The  contest  has  also  this  value — it  shows 
that  in  Scotland,  mere  limitation  of  facilities 
for   drink    arouses    no    enthusiasm    on    either 
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side.  It  is  a  straight  fight  between  those 
who  want  all  and  those  who  want  none. 
There  is  no  party,  either  for  compromise  or 
for  state  ownership  and  management.  The 
battle  is  joined  precisely  on  the  lines  which 
reform  followed  in  the  United  States. 

Results   of  Regulation 

I  pass  now  to  England  and  Wales.  Here 
also,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  campaign 
for  state-management  in  some  form  has  been 
finally  defeated.  Even  the  Labor  Party  at 
Scarborough,  with  its  strong  Socialist  sym- 
pathies, voted  against  nationalization  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  That  policy  was  denounced 
by  none  other  than  Philip  Snowden.  Dur- 
ing the  war  a  Liquor  Control  Board  had 
been  set  up  on  which  Mr.  Snowden  had 
served.  He  had  closely  watched,  therefore, 
experimental  state-purchase  in  the  city  and 
district  of  Carlisle — selected  for  the  trial — 
had  seen  with  misgivings  the  immense  profits 
accruing  to  the  state  under  this  local  mo- 
nopoly and  the  steady  continuance  of  arrests 
for  drunkenness.  Although  starting  as  na- 
tionalize^ Mr.  Snowden,  who  has  a  sin- 
cere mind,  is  to-day  a  witness  for  Prohi- 
bition. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  a  Welsh  noncon- 
formist, is  himself  a  Prohibitionist  by  con- 
viction. In  the  autumn  of  1918,  however, 
he  decided  to  fight  a  General  Election. 
War-time  restrictions  on  liquor  were  still 
in  force  and  the  Prime  Minister  was  asked 
the  crucial  question  whether,  if  again  re- 
turned to  power,  he  would  secure  the  former 
freedom  to  distribute  liquor  and  also  to  hold 
horse  races.  He  surrendered,  gave  a  general 
pledge  to  withdraw  restrictions  upon  the 
habits  of  the  people,  won  the  support  of  the 
trade  and  of  allied  interests,  and  swept  the 
country.  Since  then,  he  has  been  debarred 
by  the  character  of  his  coalition  from  assist- 
ing in  the  solution  of  this  grave  problem.  A 
licensing  bill,  promised  for  1920  and  said 
to  be  actually  drafted,  has  not  been  produced. 
Even  a  temporary  measure,  brought  forward 
a  month  or  two  ago,  was  killed.  And  Wales 
has  asked  in  vain  hitherto  for  a  local  veto 
bill,  similar  to  the  Scottish  act.  Worse  still 
has  been  the  grant  of  full  freedom  again  to 
brew  beer  and  to s distil  spirits,  with  results 
that  I  will,  in  a  moment,  briefly  summarize. 
The  position  is,  then,  that  in  Britain,  as  in 
the  United  States,  the  liquor  trade  will  have 
no  half  measures — will  make  no  concessions. 
Slowly  but  surely  the  average  man  is  driven 
to    choose — as    Lord    Rosebery    expressed    it 


long  ago — between  the  state  controlling 
drink  and  drink  controlling  the  state. 

I  will  now  give  a  few  figures,  showing  the 
actual  position  in  which  Great  Britain  finds 
herself.  In  1904,  there  were  100,000  "on- 
licenses"  in  England  and  Wales  and  25,000 
''off-licenses."  That  was  the  year  when 
Mr.  Balfour  passed  an  act  enabling  pub- 
licans or  owners  of  saloons  to  contribute  to 
a  common  insurance  fund  and  so  buy  out 
"redundant  houses." 

This  act,  after  sixteen  years,  has  reduced 
the  number  of  saloons  to  83,000  for  sale 
"on"  the  premises  and  22,000  for  sale  "off." 
In  other  words,  we  have — in  sixteen  years 
— got  rid  of  20,000  saloons.  But  this  only 
means  that  the  largest  and  most  attractive 
saloons  have  survived,  with  added  trade 
and  profits,  and  the  model  or  improved  pub- 
lic-house has  become  quite  fashionable,  with 
one  deplorable  result,  namely,  the  destruc- 
tion of  whatever  reluctance  women  felt  at 
entering  a  public  bar.  Drinking  among 
women  and  the  drunkenness  that  inevitably 
follows  have  increased  of  late,  while  another 
disquieting  feature  has  been  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  licensed  clubs,  most  of  them 
for  workingmen,  from  6371  to  8950.  With 
an  enormous  membership  and  finances  de- 
pendent on  beer,  these  clubs  are  a  powerful 
factor  at  elections.  Many  of  them  have 
been  actually  mortgaged  to  breweries. 

Saloons  are  only  open  on  a  week-day  from 
12  noon  to  2.30  p.  m.  and  in  the  evening 
from  6  to  10.30  p.  m.  And  with  weaker 
beer  costing  double  and  treble  the  old  price, 
convictions  for  drunkenness  fell   as  follows: 

Year  Men  Women  Total 

1914 146,517  37,311  183,828 

1918 21,853  7,222  29,075 

Such  cases  thus  declined  to  one-sixth. 
Then  came  the  armistice  and  the  "let-up" 
on  brewing  with  this  immediate  result — 
convictions  jumped  from  29,075  to  57,948 — 
this  in  one  year.  One  cannot  doubt  that 
the  returns  for  1920,  when  available,  will 
be  worse.  One  of  the  most  regrettable  acts 
of  the  government  was  to  cancel  the  anti- 
treating  order,  just  when  the  country  was 
full  of  returned  soldiers. 

Britain  s  Drink  Bill 

Every  year  the  bill  which  the  United 
Kingdom  pays  for  drink  is  calculated  by  my 
brother,  Mr.  George  B.  Wilson,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance — an 
organization  which  corresponds,  more  or  less, 
to  the  Anti-Saloon  League  in  this  country. 
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The  statistics  are  based  upon  official  data, 
and  are  accepted  without  question  by  all 
parties.  At  $5  to  the  sovereign  sterling, 
which  is  the  usual  popular  reckoning,  they 
show  that  British  and  Irish  spent  on  "booze" 
the  following  colossal  sums: 

Year  Drink  bill  in  dollars 

1913     830,000,000 

1914    822,500,000 

1915    910,000,000 

1916 1,020,000,000 

1917  1,295,000,000 

1918  1,296,500,000 

1919  1,913,000,000 

1920  (estimated) 2,000,000,000 

In  seven  years,  the  cost  of  alcoholic 
liquors  has  thus  risen  from  under  one  billion 
dollars  to  over  two  billions.  For  every 
household  of  five  persons,  it  works  out  at 
about  $4.50  a  week.  Wage  scales  are,  of 
course,  much  lower  in  the  United  Kingdom 
than  in  the  United  States  and  the  above 
$4.50  represents,  say,  $9  of  what  would  be 
earned  here.  This,  then,  is  the  economic 
menace  that  we   are  up  against. 

We  spend  two  billion  dollars  on  drink 
and  only  one  quarter  of  that  sum  on  educa- 
tion.    The   comparison   with   food   follows: 

Milk    $625,000,000 

Sugar    250,000,000 

Tea    225,000,000 

Flour    475,000,000 

Beef  and   mutton 975,000,000 

Bacon   500,000,000 

Butter    250,000,000 

Margerine    175,000,000 

Liquor    2,000,000,000 

We  thus  spend  on  drink  twice  what  we 
spend  on  meat,  four  times  what  we  spend 
on  flour ;  three  times,  on  milk ;  four  times, 
on  bacon ;  eight  times,  on  sugar ;  and  so  on. 
In  1918,  the  consumption  of  milk  in  Britain 
was  under  twelve  gallons  per  head,  or  less 
than  half  the  normal  average  consumption  in 
New  York  and — says  an  official  document 
— in  many  industrial  centers  there  are 
known  to  be  whole  streets  where  no  fresh 
milk  is  taken. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  cannot  agree  that 
Prohibition  contributes  to  industrial  discon- 
tent. On  the  contrary,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  rising  cost  of  liquor  keeps  the  wage- 
earners  on  or  below  the  poverty  line  for 
necessities.  The  drink  bill  varies  directly 
with  employment  and  wage-scales — rising 
and  falling  accurately  with  fluctuations  in 
the  money  brought  home  at  the  end  of  each 
week.     It  is  the  first  charge  upon  prosperity. 

The    remarkable    fact    is    that    while    the 


drink  bill  has  thus  risen,  the  actual  amount 
of  alcohol  consumed  has  fallen.  In  1913, 
before  the  war,  we  drank  92,000,000  gal- 
lons of  such  "absolute  alcohol" — which 
means  that  this  was  the  alcohol  contained  in 
wine,  beer  and  spirits,  variously  diluted. 
For  this — -as  I  have  shown — we  paid  $830,- 
000,000.  But  in  1918,  we  only  consumed 
37,000,000  gallons,  and  even  in  1919  the 
amount  was  only  60,000,000  gallons.  Yet, 
for  this  smaller  consumption,  we  paid  not 
$830,000,000,  but  nearly  $2,000,000,000. 
It  thus  follows  that  for  two-thirds  the 
amount  of  alcohol  in  our  drinks,  we  are 
charged  by  "the  trade"  more  than  double 
the  price.  The  beer  and  spirits  are  much 
weaker  and  much  more  expensive. 

To  some  extent,  this  sounds  satisractory, 
but  it  is  in  actual  fact  one  of  the  most  omi- 
nous of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
By  dilution  of  drink,  the  trade  has  been 
making  colossal  profits.  Doubtless  these 
have  been  somewhat  reduced  by  additional 
taxation  and  especially  by  the  excess  profits 
tax,  but  a  sufficient  margin  remains  to  en- 
hance greatly  the  value  of  brewing  and  sa- 
loon properties  and  therefore  of  the  shares 
in  liquor  companies  which  are  now  widely 
distributed  among  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
investors.  Ten  years  ago,  it  was  reckoned 
that  from  $2,000,000,000  to  $3,000,000,- 
000  would  buy  out  the  trade — breweries, 
distilleries,  saloons  and  everything.  A  much 
higher  figure  would  be  now  demanded — 
say  $5,000,000,000.  Such  a  vested  interest 
exerts  an  enormous  influence  over  Parlia- 
ment, the  press  and  even  the  Established 
Church. 

Grave  as  must  be  the  struggle,  then,  be- 
fore this  drink  evil  in  Britain — not  a  little 
responsible,  by  the  way,  for  some  excesses 
on  the  part  of  the  Black  and  Tans — is  swept 
into  a  mere  memory,  the  example  of  the 
United  States  must  be  an  increasingly  power- 
ful factor,  making  for  a  courageous  deci- 
sion. Our  business  men  are  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  realities  of  American  competi- 
tion, and  life  insurance,  like  medicine  and 
hygiene,  is  international.  It  is,  I  think, 
probable  that  commissions  of  enquiry  from 
many  countries  will  examine  the  situation 
here,  and  report  upon  it  to  other  govern- 
ments and  peoples.  The  verdicts  will  be 
variously  colored  by  personal  and  national 
prejudices,  but  no  verdict  is  true  which  fails 
to  state  the  solid  benefits  which  a  great 
act  of  social  renunciation  has  brought  to 
the  American  people. 


CANADA  AND  PROHIBITION 

BY  SIR  PATRICK  THOMAS   McGRATH 

(Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Newfoundland) 


THE  recent  action  of  British  Columbia 
in  rejecting  "prohibition"  for  "govern- 
ment control,"  following  upon  that  of  Que- 
bec a  year  previously  in  abandoning  prohi- 
bition for  "light  wines  and  beers,"  has  pro- 
vided an  area  on  the  Pacific  and  one  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada which  may  continue  to  prove  meccas  to 
the  thirsty  for  many  years  to  come. 

Although  Canada  has  been  unable  to 
achieve  what  the  United  States  did  in  two 
mighty  strides — by  war-time  prohibition  and 
by  constitutional  amendment — in  placing  the 
country  under  the  operation  of  a  bone-dry 
prohibition  enactment,  the  writer  is  con- 
vinced, after  crossing  Canada  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  and  back  again,  stopping 
at  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  and  see- 
ing every  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  country, 
that  "The  Great  Dominion"  is  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  soberest  countries 
in  the  world  even  though  it  supplies  anomal- 
ies in  its  temperance  legislation  which  war- 
rant not  a  little  criticism. 

The  present  liquor  law  situation  in  Can- 
ada is  a  puzzle  to  Americans,  who  cannot 
understand  the  complexities  of  the  govern- 
mental regulations  under  which  this  prohibi- 
tion policy  is  worked  out.  Naturally,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  for  those  whose  own  con- 
stitutional practise  is  so  clearly  defined  that 
when  three-fourths  of  the  States  vote  for  any 
purposed  change  it  becomes  binding  on  the 
whole,  to  realize  that  in  Canada  such  altera- 
tion can  only  become  effective  by  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  at  London  passing  an 
amendment  to  "the  British  North  America 
Act,"  which  is  Canada's  constitution,  and 
that  such  amendments  will  not  be  adopted 
lightly  if  any  province  of  Canada  shows  de- 
cided hostility  thereto. 

While  the  position  has  never  been  posi- 
tively determined,  it  is  recognized  that  Que- 
bec blocks  the  way  in  such  matters,  because 
its  French  population  view  things  differently 
from  their  English-speaking  neighbors  and 
accordingly  federal  cabinets  are  chary  of 
raising  issues  which  Quebec  might  claim 
were  limiting  her  powers  of  interstate  com- 
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merce.  Hence,  while  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment is  willing  to  provide  legislative  ma- 
chinery to  enable  the  Provinces  to  enjoy 
drastic  prohibition,  it  has  hesitated  to  enact 
measures  to  make  the  whole  nation  bone- 
dry  ;  and  this  causes  the  anomalies  which  out- 
siders find  so  remarkable  in  Canada's  prohi- 
bition policy. 

Federal  and  Provincial  Machinery 

In  order  to  understand  the  position  clearly 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  there  are 
effective  in  the  Dominion  to-day: 

(a)  A  Federal  measure  of  limited  prohi- 
bition, originally  known  as  the  Scott  Act 
and  developed  into  the  "Canadian  Temper- 
ance Act,"  which  permits  the  smallest  com- 
munities by  their  vote  to  forbid  the  sale  of 
liquor  therein,  but  does  not  empower  them 
to  prevent  the  bringing  in  of  liquor  for  do- 
mestic consumption ; 

(b)  A  Provincial  prohibition  law  in  every 
Province,  except  Quebec  (which  allows  the 
sale  of  beer  and  light  wines)  and  (very 
shortly  now)  in  British  Columbia,  which,  as 
a  result  of  its  recent  vote,  must  now  enact 
a  measure  for  government  control ;  and 

(c)  A  Federal  prohibition  law  which  en- 
ables the  Provinces  to  do  what  they  cannot 
do  under  their  own  prohibition  enactments, 
namely,  prohibit  the  bringing  in  of  liquor 
from  other  Provinces  or  from  outside  coun- 
tries, if  they  do  not  want  this  traffic  con- 
tinued. 

The  growth  of  temperance  sentiment  in 
Canada,  if  it  has  been  slow,  has  been  steady 
and  sure,  and  there  was  a  notable  advance 
up  to  the  time  of  the  war.  Then  after 
casualties  began,  soldiers  came  to  be  de- 
mobilized, and  liquor  added  to  their  miseries, 
the  Federal  Government  passed  an  Order- 
in-Council  effective  for  the  term  of  the  war 
which  made  for  drastic  prohibition.  When, 
eventually,  all  war-time  regulations  were 
abolished  as  from  December  31,  1919,  Par- 
liament, in  response  to  vigorous  demands  by 
temperance  reformers,  enacted,  in  November 
of  that  year,  a  new  measure  providing  that 
every  Province  having  provincial  prohibition 
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could,  on  the  request  of  its  Legislature,  have 
a  referendum  taken  on  one  of  these  two 
propositions: 

(a)  That  the  manufacture  of  intoxica- 
ting liquor  and 

(b)  That  the  importation  and  bringing 
in  of  intoxicating  liquor  into  such  Province 
be  forbidden ;  and  undertaking  that  if  a  ma- 
jority so  declared,  the  manufacture  or  the 
importation  should  cease  upon  a  date  to  be 
decided  by  the  Federal  Cabinet,  within  two 
months  after  any  Province  had  so  voted. 

How    One   Province   Differs   from    Another 

So  far  no  Province  has  asked  that  manu- 
facture be  stopped,  because  there  are  large 
vested  interests  in  breweries  in  various  Prov- 
inces and  in  distilleries  in  Ontario,  which, 
curiously  enough,  though  strongly  prohibi- 
tion, has  the  only  such  industrial  concerns 
in  Canada.  But,  under  the  terms  of  clause 
"b"  of  this  referendum  enactment,  Nova 
Scotia,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Al- 
berta voted  on  October  25  last,  and  all  four 
declared  in  favor  of  non-importation,  while 
Ontario  will  vote  on  the  issue  next  April. 
Five  days  previously,  British  Columbia  had 
voted,  not  under  this  referendum,  but  under 
a  local  one,  for  ''Government  Control"  as 
against  "Provincial  prohibition,"  and  in  July 
New  Brunswick  had  voted,  under  a  local 
enactment,  for  Provincial  prohibition  as 
against  light  wines  and  beers.  It  will  sim- 
plify matters  somewhat  if  the  temperance 
status  of  the  different  Provinces  is  briefly 
described : 

Prince  Edward  Island — has  Provincial 
prohibition,  drastic  in  its  details,  but  has  not 
yet  applied  for  a  referendum  under  the  Fed- 
eral Act,  and  so  cannot  stop  the  importation 
of  liquor. 

Nova  Scotia — has  Provincial  prohibition, 
and,  having  declared  for  non-importation  by 
the  referendum  described,  will  soon  be  able 
to  stop  the  bringing-in  of  liquor,  also. 

New  Brunswick — has  Provincial  prohibi- 
tion, but  has  not  applied  for  a  referendum 
and  consequently  cannot  prevent  importa- 
tion. 

Quebec — has  virtually  Provincial  prohibi- 
tion, although  the  sale  of  light  wines  and 
beers  is  allowed,  but  has  not  sought  a  refer- 
endum, and,  of  course,  can  import  for  do- 
mestic needs. 

Ontario — has  Provincial  prohibition,  and 
can  import  at  present,  but  will  hold  a  ref- 
erendum in  April,  and  is  almost  certain  to 
vote  for  abolition  of  import  facilities. 


Manitoba — has  Provincial  prohibition, 
and  will  be  able  to  prohibit  importation  very 
shortly  as  a  result  of  its  referendum  vote. 

Saskatchewan — same  as  Manitoba. 

Alberta — same    as    Manitoba. 

British  Columbia — rejected  Provincial 
prohibition  on  October  20,  for  "government 
control  and  sale  of  liquors  in  sealed  pack- 
ages. 

It  is  specially  important  to  remember  that 
every  Province  in  Canada  has  within  the 
past  few  years  voted  for  an  "abolish-the-bar" 
policy  and  that  any  return  to  old-time  con- 
ditions in  that  respect  is  unthinkable.  It  is 
equally  important  to  remember  that  every 
Province  works  out  the  details  of  its  own 
local  prohibition  laws.  Thus  British  Col- 
umbia limited  the  quantity  of  liquor  obtain- 
able on  medical  prescriptions  to  eight  ounces, 
while  Ontario  permits  a  quart.  New 
Brunswick  and  Ontario  leave  the  handling 
of  such  liquor  as  is  required  for  medicinal, 
sacramental  or  industrial  purposes,  in  the 
hands  of  licensed  government  vendors,  while 
the  Western  Provinces  distribute  it  through 
the  agency  of  sub-departments  of  the  Provin- 
cial administrations.  Again  Saskatchewan, 
by  its  Provincial  prohibition  law,  restricts 
the  quantity  of  liquor  a  physician  may  keep 
on  his  premises  to  one  quart,  in  addition  to 
another  quart  which  he  may  carry  in  his  bag 
while  practising;  while  in  Quebec  City, 
which  is  under  the  "Canada  Temperance 
Act,"  a  Federal  measure,  the  average  value 
of  liquor  sold  on  one  certificate  from  a  med- 
ical man  is  $26.89,  whereas  in  other  parts 
of  the  Province,  under  the  operation  of  the 
local  statute,  it  was  only  $2.25. 

Liquor   Trade  with   the   U.  S. 

Of  course  the  weak  point  of  the  present 
law  is  the  clause  permitting  importation  of 
liquor  into  "dry"  Provinces  for  domestic 
consumption.  This  enables  grave  abuses — 
so  grave,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  believe  Canada  was  a  prohibition  country 
if  the  liquor  was  all  consumed  within  its 
borders.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  every- 
body concedes  that  a  tremendous  quantity  of 
this  liquor  is  illicitly  transferred  to  the 
United  States.  All  along  the  border,  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific,  this  traffic  persists. 

From  the  New  Brunswick,  Quebec  and 
Ontario  counties  touching  the  American  bor- 
der there  is  an  unceasing  traffic,  and  the  same 
is  true  in  the  West.  American  automobile 
parties  are  vastly  more  numerous  in  Cana- 
dian   cities   than    ever    before.      The    tourist 
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traffic  is  likewise  greater.  More  American 
conventions  were  held  in  Montreal  last  year 
than  in  any  year  previously.  All  the  cities 
are  increasing  their  hotel  accommodations 
because  of  the  influx  of  American  visitors, 
Montreal  alone  building  a  new  ten-million- 
dollar  hostelry,  though  it  would  be  unjust 
to  ascribe  all  of  this  movement  as  a  catering 
to  the  thirsty  traveler. 

The  chief  center  of  this  traffic,  however, 
as  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
appears  to  be  across  the  St.  Clair  River  be- 
tween the  Windsor  Peninsula  of  Ontario 
and  the  section  of  Michigan  which  directly 
fronts  it.  Extraordinary  stories  have  been 
told  respecting  the  magnitude  of  the  traffic 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  liquor  in  enor- 
mous quantities  is  smuggled  across  by  means 
of  row-boats,  motor-boats  and  other  convey- 
ances, and  there  is  talk  of  its  being  done  by 
airplane.  A  Detroit  newspaper,  commenting 
on  this  great  border  rum-running  situation, 
claimed  in  August  last  that  100  boats  of  va- 
rious kinds  were  engaged  in  running  across 
the  river  and  that  at  least  one  thousand  cases 
of  Canadian  liquor  were  taken  across  every 
night.  It  also  alleged  that  a  year's  opera- 
tions resulted  in  a  profit  of  one  hundred 
million  dollars  to  the  "boot-leggers"  in- 
volved in  the  business  and  that  for  every 
resident  of  the  Canadian  border  cities  here 
95  gallons  of  liquor  were  handled  above  the 
normal  individual  consumption  in  old  times. 

Ontario  newspapers  state  that  the  Prov- 
ince gets  150,000  quart  bottles  of  liquors 
daily  from  Montreal,  half  being  whiskey 
and  other  spirituous  compounds  from  the 
British  Isles,  and  the  remainder  being  in- 
toxicants of  Canadian  manufacture. 

While  other  parts  of  Canada  have  not  the 
same  geographical  and  other  facilities  for 
"rapid  transit,"  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
similar  conditions  prevail  elsewhere  and  that 
an  immense  business  is  being  done  between 
the  countries  in  this  respect.  It  is  officially 
admitted  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  made 
one  million  dollars  of  profit  in  1919  out  of 
the  sales  of  liquor  by  government  vendors, 
although  the  theory  of  the  act  is  that  liquor 
is  only  to  be  dispensed  for  medicinal,  sacra- 
mental and  commercial  purposes.  Govern- 
ment vending  stores  in  British  Columbia 
showed  a  profit  of  $775,000   for  last  year, 


but  after  the  quantity  permissible  on  a  medi- 
cal prescription  was  reduced  to  eight  ounces 
the  sales  dropped  to  one-tenth  of  those  previ- 
ously made  by  the  vendors,  though  the  im- 
port of  liquor  was  understood  to  be  as  great 
as  ever ;  and  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  busi- 
ness done  in  the  licensed  vending  stores  in 
Quebec  Province  is  on  doctors'  prescriptions, 
and  the  London  Times,  of  August  6th, 
quoted  an  estimate  that  "the  monthly  orders 
placed  in  Montreal  for  liquor  for  other 
Provinces  of  Canada  averaged  $12,000,000." 

Continuing  Pressure  of  Public  Opinion 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  will, 
of  course,  be,  so  far  as  the  Provinces  which 
have  adopted  the  Federal  referendum  are 
concerned,  that  they  will  have  no  liquor 
entering  them  except  what  will  come  to  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  he  dispensed  under 
government  authority  for  the  permitted  pur- 
poses ;  and  that  with  rigid  restrictions  in  this 
regard,  such  as  Saskatchewan  is  enforcing, 
it  will  be  next  to  impossible  for  "boot- 
leggers" to  obtain  supplies  or  to  run  them 
into  American  territory.  There  will,  how- 
ever, still  remain  the  gaps  caused  by  Quebec 
and,  to  a  minor  extent,  New  Brunswick  in 
the  East,  and  British  Columbia  in  the  West, 
maintaining  a  less  effective  policy,  though  in 
the  latter  two  Provinces,  where  the  limita- 
tions upon  the  distributions  are  greater  than 
in  Quebec,  the  extent  of  the  traffic  should 
be  minimized  accordingly.  Temperance  ad- 
vocates believe  that  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  especially  of  the  women  voters,  will 
before  long  compel  New  Brunswick  and 
British  Columbia  to  swing  into  line  with  the 
sister  Provinces  and  prohibit  the  importation 
of  liquor — although  it  is  claimed  that  in 
British  Columbia,  in  October,  the  women's 
vote  went  largely  against  prohibition.  It  had 
not  been  expected  that  Quebec  would,  in  the 
near  future,  abandon  the  position  she  had 
taken  in  regard  to  this  liquor  question,  but 
would  remain,  as  now,  the  one  oasis  in  a  con- 
tinent otherwise  arid  north  of  Mexico.  Yet 
very  recently  a  movement  has  gained  head- 
way which  would  forbid  the  export  of  liquor 
to  other  Provinces. 

Despite  these  few  spots  on  the  sun,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Canadian  people,  as 
already  stated,  are  notable  examples  of  so- 
briety and  right  living. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE 

MONTH 


THE  BUDGET  SYSTEM  AND  THE 
PERSONAL  FACTOR 


A  PERTINENT  warning  to  Congress 
ii  and  the  incoming  Administration  may 
be  read  between  the  lines  of  an  article  con- 
tributed to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  (Phil- 
adelphia) by  Grosvenor  B.  Clarkson,  former 
chairman  of  the  Interdepartmental  Defense 
Board  and  former  Director  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense.  Mr.  Clarkson  makes  it 
clear  that  even  the  most  perfect  budget  sys- 
tem will  fail  in  application  if  its  administra- 
tors are  lacking  in  common  sense  and  in 
knowledge  of  economic  facts. 

Before  leaving  office  as  Director  of  the 
United  States  Council  of  National  Defense, 
Mr.  Clarkson,  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  a 
scientific  and  economical  peace-time  program 
of  industrial  preparedness  against  another 
war,  made  certain  definite  proposals  to  Con- 
gressional appropriation  committees.  All  the 
six  Cabinet  officers  forming  the  Council,  nota- 
bly the  Secretary  of  War  and  a  number  of 
great  industrial  leaders  and  organizations,  in- 
dorsed Mr.  Clarkson's  proposals  as  a  cheap 
national  insurance  policy.  In  making  these 
suggestions  Mr.  Clarkson  pointed  out  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  industrial  production 
lies  at  the  root  of  national  defense,  and  that 
such  knowledge  must  be  kept  up  to  date. 

When  Mr.  Clarkson  resigned,  one  year 
ago,  there  were  about  seventeen  different  bu- 
reaus of  the  Government  gathering  figures  on 
industrial  production,  and  there  were  ten  or 
twelve  major  industries  on  which  no  figures 
were  available  at  all.  The  figures  which  were* 
collected  were  expressed  in  varying  terms. 
Mr.  Clarkson  was  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  nowhere  under  the  Government  was  any 
concentrated  study  or  correlation  being  made 
of  these  figures  so  that  the  result  might  be 
made  available  not  only  for  national  defense 
purposes  but  for  the  peace-time  uses  of  indus- 
trial life.  Moreover,  the  War  Industries 
Board  found  it  necessary  during  war  time  to 
translate    industrial-production    figures    from 
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terms  of  the  dollar  into  terms  of  commodities. 
Apparently  this  has  not  been  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, at  least  as  an  established  policy.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Clarkson  remarks: 

It  would  seem  to  be  almost  unbelievable  thai 
such  a  condition  could  exist  under  any  form  of 
government  assuming  to  call  itself  efficient.  For 
a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  all  these 
tremendously  vital  figures  could  be  tied  together 
in  one  spot,  to  the  almost  unbounded  benefit  of 
business  as  well  as  to  that  of  industrial  prepared- 
ness. Figures  now  static,  often  actually  mislead- 
ing, and  as  a  coherent  whole  useless,  could  be  ren- 
dered dynamic  and  profitable  to  the  Government, 
industry,  and  the  public  at  large. 

Of   course,    without   proper   interpretation 

■And   correlation,   statistics  of   any   kind   must 
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prove  of  little  value.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  industrial-production  figures.  The  fact  is 
that  no  complete,  accurate  picture  of  the 
country's  industrial  production  now  exists. 
The  reason,  as  Mr.  Clarkson  points  out,  is 
that  we  have  been  running  our  statistical  bu- 
reaus as  a  group  of  "isolated  fragments." 
No  great  modern  corporation  could  succeed 
on  such  a  plan  of  operation. 

A  budget  system  will  undoubtedly  tend  to 
do  away  with  some  of  these  evils.  It  is  Mr. 
Clarkson's  opinion,  however,  that  no  budget 
system  will  achieve  what  is  hoped  for  unless 
the  entire  standard  of  personnel  in  legislative 
and  administrative  life  is  raised — and  by 
standard  he  means  not  merely  good  Ameri- 
canism and  good  morality,  but  fitness  for  the 
given  task.  "Members  of  Congress  must 
think  in  terms  of  cold,  economic  facts  and  not, 
beyond  a  certain  human  extent,  in  terms  of 
constituencies  in  the  background  and  of  senti- 
mentality." 

Furthermore,  administrative  heads  and  ex- 
perts must  receive  salaries  reasonably  approxi- 


mating those  current  in  the  business  world. 
An  intelligent  and  liberal  policy  in  this  mat- 
ter would  in  itself  be  a  great  economy  under 
the  Government.  With  efficient  men  at  the 
top  of  the  administrative  personnel  there 
would  be  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  low- 
salaried  workers  at  the  bottom.  This  was 
shown  during  the  war  when  civilians  were 
brought  in  from  business  life  to  direct  various 
emergency  war  organizations.  The  sums  of 
money  saved  to  the  Government  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  and  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  were  almost  incalculable,  while 
the  expenses  of  the  two  boards  together  were 
less  than  $1,500,000. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  services  of 
the  dollar-a-year  man  cannot  be  had  in  time 
of  peace,  Mr.  Clarkson  points  out  that  the 
only  alternative  for  the  Government  is  to  pay 
salaries  that  will  procure  men  who  can  in 
some  reasonable  measure  achieve  such  results 
as  those  brought  about  by  the  War  Industries 
Board.  Any  business  man  would  admit  the 
efficiency  of  such  a  proposal. 


THE  AGE  OF  OIL  AND  GASOLINE 


a 


THE  Fuel  Problem"  is  the  subject  of  a 
comprehensive  article  by  the  chemical 
engineer,  Arthur  D.  Little,  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  February.  Naturally  a  consid- 
erable part  of  his  discussion  is  devoted  to 
petroleum  and  gasoline.  In  his  view  the  in- 
ternal-combustion engine  has  brought  us  to 
the  verge  of  another  industrial  revolution, 
which  may  yet  prove  to  be  as  far-reaching  in 
its  effects  as  the  one  which  derived  so  much  of 
its  impetus  from  coal. 

It  has  been  shown  that  four  ships  burning 
oil  will  do  the  work  of  five  propelled  by  coal, 
and  Lord  Fisher  said  that  fuel  oil  had  in- 
creased the  strength  of  the  British  Navy 
thirty-three  per  cent.  Yet  it  has  other  and 
greater  potential  values,  and,  with  a  limita- 
tion of  supply,  the  general  use  of  oil  as  fuel 
cannot  be  encouraged.  In  the  Diesel  engine 
the  capacity  of  oil  for  doing  work  is  multi- 
plied by  three,  and  one  ton  of  oil  is  equivalent 
in  effective  power  to  four  tons  of  coal. 

For  the  United  States  the  petroleum  prob- 
lem has  been  made  vital  by  the  rapid  rise  of 
the  automobile: 

More  than  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  automobiles 
in  the  world  are  in  the  United  States.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  their  number  in  1921  will  reach 
10,000,000,  without  including  motor  trucks  or  trac- 


tors. We  consume  to-day  about  120,000,000  bar- 
rels of  gasoline  and  7,200,000  barrels  of  motor  oil 
a  year,  and  are  called  upon  to  contemplate  a  re- 
quirement of  250,000,000  barrels  of  gasoline,  by 
the  automobile  industry  alone,  within  fifteen  years. 
There  is  small  justification  for  the  hope  that  we 
can  get  it.  There  is  no  general  substitute  in  sight 
that  promises  to  be  available  in  adequate  amount, 
although  both  alcohol  and  benzol  function  admir- 
ably as  motor  fuel.  The  Geological  Survey  esti- 
mates that  the  oil  resources  of  the  country  are 
more  than  40  per  cent,  exhausted.  In  1870  we 
mined  5,000,000  barrels.  In  1919  our  production 
was  378,000,000.  The  60  per  cent,  reserves  repre- 
sent what  is  left,  in  spite  of  our  utmost  endeavors 
to  get  it  out.  It  totals  something  like  six  and  a 
half  billion  barrels,  on  which  we  may  hope  to 
draw  at  our  present  rate  of  consumption  for  about 
sixteen  }ears.  That  is  a  short  time  in  which  to 
develop  a  substitute  for  250,000,000  barrels  of 
gasoline,  even  if  the  possibility  and  means  of  such 
development  were  in  sight.  Requa  foresees  a  de- 
mand for  900,000,000  barrels  of  petroleum  in 
the  year  1930;  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  to 
be  told  that  he  regards  it  as  a  quantity  which 
the  oil  territory  of  the  United  States  is  probably 
incapable    of    supplying. 

With  our  domestic  yield  representing  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  petroleum  output,  and  with  a  con- 
sumption within  the  United  States  of  one-half  of 
all  petroleum  values  produced,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  nations,  corporations,  and  individuals  are  en- 
gaged in  a  desperate  search  for  petroleum,  which 
extends  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth.  It  is 
indeed  the  Day  of  Petroleum,  but  no  one  knows 
the  time  o'  day. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  DEADLOCK 


THAT  enterprising  periodical,  the  Grin- 
nell  Review  (Grinnell  College,  Iowa) 
has  an  important  contribution  in  its  February 
number  from  the  Russian  writer,  Dr.  Gre- 
gory Zilboorg,  on  the  subject  of  the  Russian 
tragedy.  Unlike  the  majority  of  writers  on 
present-day  Russia,  Dr.  Zilboorg  drawls  at- 
tention to  the  Russian  people  as  such,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  small  groups  of  leaders 
who  represent  the  nation  before  the  world. 
Dr.  Zilboorg  complains  that  Russia  is  identi- 
fied either  with  the  leaders  of  the  Bolshevist 
Black  Right,  like  the  reactionary  Kolchak,  or 
Wrangel,  or  with  the  leaders  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist Red  Left,  like  Lenine,  Trotzky,  or  Ka- 
menefL  Dr.  Zilboorg  protests  that  such  iden- 
tification is  wrong  when  made  in  peace  time, 
and  much  more  so  when  made  in  time  of  war 
and  revolution.  The  Russian  peasant  has  his 
own  interests,  wholly  apart  from  those  of  his 
self-styled  leaders. 

Dr.  Zilboorg  points  out  some  of  the  fate- 
ful consequences  of  external  interference  in 
Russia : 

Soon  after  the  revolution  broke  out,  the  great 
European  powers  began  to  interfere  with  Russian 
affairs,  first  secretly  and  afterwards  openly.  This 
interference  undermined  Kerensky.  This  inter- 
ference, combined  with  the  economic  wreckage 
which  was  inherited  from  Czardom,  brought  about 
Bolshevism.  Kerensky  honestly  wanted  to  fight 
Imperial  Germany,  but  in  order  to  make  this  fight 
effective  he  had  to  bring  about  an  unassailable 
national  unity.  This  was  possible  only  in  empha- 
sizing the  idea  of  self-defense,  denouncing  any 
acquisitive  ideas.  He  thus  renounced  all  the  spoils 
of  conquest  which  were  promised  to  the  Czar  by 
secret  treaties.  Kerensky  was  undermined  because 
Europe  did  not  favor  his  anti-imperialistic  and 
idealistic  international  philosophy  and  practise. 
His  democracy  did  not  fall  in  with  the  prevalent 
idea  at  that  time  in  Europe  that  the  best  thing  for 
Russia  was  a  military  dictatorship.  A  few  attempts 
to  establish  such  a  dictatorship  (the  Kornilov  re- 
bellion in  August,  1917)  failed,  but  Kerensky  was 
weakened,  and  a  dictatorship  came.  It  was  not 
the  dictatorship  of  a  man  on  horseback,  but  that  of 
Lenine,  Trotzky,  and  others.  Since  that  time  many 
other  attempts  have  been  made  to  interfere  with 
Russia.  Kolchak  and  Denikine  were  supported 
and  equipped  by  England;  the  recently  defeated 
Baron  Wrangel  was  armed  and  recognized  by 
France.  That  they  were  defeated  is  not  a  sur- 
prise. It  does  not  prove  that  Bolshevism  is  very 
strong  in  Russia.  It  simply  proves  that  the  new- 
born, purely  patriotic  national  spirit  of  Russia 
was  victorious  over  reaction  and  foreign  interven- 
tion. And  this,  not  because  of  the  Soviets,  but 
rather  despite  the  Soviets.  The  result  of  three 
years  of  warfare  and  civil  slaughter  is  that  Rus- 
sia is  terribly  weakened,  the  population  starving 
and  dying  of  typhus,  cholera,  and  plague.  The 
harvest  last  year  was  exceedingly  poor,  and  when 


this  article  will  appear  more  than  thirty  million 
peasants  in  central  Russia  will  be  under  the  spell 
of   famine. 

The  strength  of  Bolshevism  is  not  in  its  own 
vigor,  but  in  the  general  physical  weakness  of  Rus- 
sia. When  a  man  has  nothing  to  eat,  when  he  is 
clad  in  rags,  when  he  is  miserable  and  cold,  he  is 
too  preoccupied  with  his  poor,  suffering  body.  He 
may  know  that  he  has  a  bad  government,  he  may 
desire  to  see  it  overthrown,  but  he  has  no  moral 
strength  to  rise  and  fight  and  bring  about  the 
revolution  he  so  much  desires.  The  Russian  peo- 
ple are  suffering  horribly,  both  morally  and  physi- 
cally, but  the  physical  exhaustion  prevents  them 
from  making  their  moral  protest  effective.  Besides, 
the  ghost  of  foreign  aggression  is  always  present, 
paralyzing  even  the  weakest  attempt  to  protest 
against  the  internal  dictatorship.  Had  Russia  been 
left  alone  from  the  very  start,  the  physical  ruin  of 
Russia  would  not  be  so  complete  and  the  Bolshe- 
vist political  system,  whose  strength  is  in  the 
popular  weakness,  would  naturally  break  down 
under  popular  pressure. 

I  am  not  discussing  now  the  Bolshevist  social 
ideals  and  economic  program.  I,  for  one,  do  not 
object  to  any  program  of  social  reconstruction,  no 
matter  how  conservative  or  how  radical,  if  the 
method  to  carry  it  out  spares  human  blood  and  in- 
dividual liberty.  What  I  find  more  important  and 
more  objectionable  in  Bolshevism  is  its  method — 
the  idea  and  practise  of  dictatorship,  the  ruthless 
control  or,  rather,  the  cruel  abolition  of  individual 
freedom,  the  destruction  of  the  very  idea  of  free- 
dom of  expression,  the  systematic  use  of  force  as 
the  immutable  basis  of  political  community.  It  is 
this  Bolshevism  which  must  be  dealt  with.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  humanity  is  so  tired  of  restricted 
liberty  brought  about  by  war,  humanity  is  so 
starved  for  simple,  human,  every-day  freedom, 
that  Bolshevism,  if  only  for  its  method,  is  bound 
to  decrease  and  disappear  as  soon  as  the  oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  see  its  true  face.  Political  sup- 
pression is  the  last  thing  which  will  attract  the 
modern  man  if  he  has  not  lost  his  moral  substance. 
Political  suppression-4nevitably  carries  with  it  ter- 
ror in  one  or  another  form.  Therefore  even  now, 
when  Russia  is  so  exhausted  and  when  foreign  in- 
tervention rallies  the  nationalist  and  patriotic 
forces  under  the  Soviets,  even  now  the  average 
number  of  executions  in  Russia  varies  from  600 
to  1500  a  month.  The  total  number  of  arrested 
since  the  Bolshevist  revolution  amounts  to  145,000 
people. 

The  tragedy  of  Russia  is  that  in  closing  Russia 
to  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  Bolshe- 
vism suffered  least  of  all,  whereas  the  people  suf- 
fered most. 

When  I  said  the  real  Russian  peril,  I  meant  not 
Bolshevism,  but  the  increasing  number  of  diseases 
and  epidemics  in  Russia.  If  help  is  not  given  ;it 
once  we  shall  inevitably  see  the  whole  of  Russia 
a  center  of  physical  infection  menacing  the  rest 
of  Europe  and  perhaps  the  whole  world. 

I  do  not  hide  from  myself  the  tremendous  prac- 
tical difficulties  of  the  problem,  but  I  do  not  think 
them  insolvable.  The  Soviet  government  has  now 
reached  the  point  when  it  cannot  help  calling  for 
relief  work  and  desiring  trade  with  the  world. 
The  wind  of  disease  is  blowing  harder  and  the 
wave  of  death  is  growing  higher.     And  there  are 
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no  medicaments,  not  even  soap.  Without  help, 
and  immediate  help,  the  Bolsheviki  will  perhaps 
go  under,  but  Russia  as  a  political  and  cultural 
unity  will  go  under  too. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Rus- 
sia has  a  population  of  about  180  million  people, 
composed  of  some  thirty  or  forty  nationalities,  we 
shall  understand  that  Russia,  though  ruined,  can- 
not disappear  entirely.  She  simply  will  disinte- 
grate physically,  and  Bolshevism,  which  is  a  tran- 
sitory and  abnormal  state,  is  not  the  worst  that 
may  happen;  if  Russia  must  succumb  to  the 
blockade  in  order  to  drown  the  Bolsheviki  under 
her  wreckage,  then  the  city  will  rise  against  the 
village  for  bread,  the  village  will  rise  against  the 
city    fcr    clothes;    one    national    region    will    rise 


against  the  other,  a  tribe  against  a  tribe  and  a 
clan  against  a  clan.  Palpable  signs  of  such  dis- 
integration are  easily  found  already  in  present-day 
Russia.  It  would  be  difficult  to  dwell  upon  them 
extensively  in  the  limited  space  of  a  magazine  arti- 
cle, but  it  is  more  than  clear  that  Russia  will  be 
reduced  to  brutalization  which  will  affect  the 
world  more  than  we  are  able  to  visualize  because 
the  world  needs  Russian  resources  more  than  ever 
before  as  a  result  of  the  devastation  of  war. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  trade  relations  were  re- 
sumed with  Russia  and  relief  work  established, 
Bolshevism  would  inevitably  collapse  under  the 
pressure  of  the  recuperated  national  forces,  be- 
cause the  terrible  experience  of  the  last  years  was 
too  instructive  to  tolerate  longer  than  necessary. 


LORD  ROBERT  CECIL'S  FUTURE 


ONE  of  the  outstanding  personalities  in 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  at  Geneva  was  that  of 
Lord  Robert  Cecil.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
observers  this  young  British  statesman  really 
dominated  the  Geneva  sessions  from  first  to 
last.     In  a  tribute  to  what  it  terms  his  "sane 

idealism"  that 
great  liberal  organ 
of  England,  the 
M anch ester 
Guardian,  is  re- 
minded of  the 
early  career  of 
Mr.  Gladstone, 
whom  Macaulay 
characterized  in  a 
famous  passage  as 
"The  rising  hope 
of  the  stern  and 
/unbending  To- 
ries." Says  the 
Guardian : 

There  is  no  more 
interesting  figure  in 
our  politics  to-day 
than  that  of  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  and 
the  interest  is  twofold;  it  arises  partly  from  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  man  himself,  partly 
from  the  uncertainty  of  his  development.  Born 
and  bred  a  Conservative,  and  resolved  to  remain 
in  essentials  a  Conservative,  as  he  understands 
Conservatism,  he  yet  is  drawn  by  forces  which  he 
cannot  resist,  because  they  appeal  to  the  moral 
center  of  his  being,  to  side  on  many  questions,  on 
most  important  questions  indeed  as  they  present 
themselves  to-day,  with  his  party  opponents.  It 
is  an  inward  war  not  unlike  that  which  raged  in 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  young  Gladstone,  and 
which  ended  by  making  of  that  brilliant  and  prom- 
ising champion  of  Conservatism  by  far  the  most 
powerful  Liberal  leader  of  the  century.  We  for- 
bear 10  press  the  analogy  too  far,  and  are  content 
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to  leave  the  ultimate  political  destiny  of  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  unplumbed.  It  is  impossible,  none  the 
less,  not  to  look  with  hope  and  interest  to  the  im- 
mediate developments  of  a  career  begun  with  so 
much  distinction  and  so  much  independence. 

For  some  time  past,  both  by  word  and  deed, 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  has  made  it  plain  that  he  in- 
tends to  take  his  own  line  on  the  great  issues  of 
the  day,  without  any  careful  regard  to  that  taken 
by  his  party  leaders,  and  it  is  nearly  a  year  since 
he  expressed  himself  with  much  frankness  on  the 
whole  subject  of  government  by  coalition.  His 
view  of  such  a  government  was  that  it  is  sound 
when  it  exists  in  order  to  carry  out  some  great 
national  object  on  which  the  various  elements  who 
are  parties  to  it  agreed,  and  to  which  all  other 
objects  were  subordinate,  but  that  it  is  particu- 
larly liable  to  a  kind  of  disease,  the  ''disease  of 
opportunism,"  when  maneuver  takes  the  place  of 
principle  and  the  dominant  object  becomes  the  re- 
tention of  power.  After  this  k  was  pretty  plain 
where  Lord  Robert  stood,  and  speculation  became 
rife  as  to  when  he  would  cross  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  it  does  not  much 
matter  what  Lord  Robert  Cecil  says  or  does;  that 
he  has  no  following  to  speak  of  in  the  House;  that 
he  is  an  eccentric  in  politics;  that  he  is  incapable 
of  forming  or  leading  a  party;  all  of  which  might 
perhaps  have  been  said  with  equal  truth  of  Glad- 
stone at  a  certain  stage  of  his  career.  But,  quite 
apart  from  that  shining  example,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  it  is  a  mistake  to  undervalue  the  par- 
ticular qualities  which  Lord  Robert  Cecil  pos- 
sesses or  the  influence  which  they  are  capable  of 
exercising.  Geneva  may  bear  witness.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  at  the  enormously  important 
and  critical  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  it  was  Lord  Robert's  sane 
idealism  which  saved  the  whole  event  from 
failure,  and  that  it  was  his  personality  which 
from  first  to  last  dominated  the  Assembly.  That 
shows  what  can  be  done  by  the  combination  of 
good  sense,  a  large  grasp  of  affairs,  and  inflexible 
purpose  for  a  great  and  just  end  which  Lord 
Robert  displayed  on  that  occasion.  And  the  same 
qualities  will  beyond  doubt  tell  in  other  fields  as 
opportunity  offers.  Nothing  can  be  more  foolish 
than  to  underrate  the  power  of  a  single  vigorous 
personality  directed  with  perfect  disinterestedness 
to  just  ends. 
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GANDHI,  THE  GREAT  LEADER  OF  INDIA 


THE  pacifist  revolutionist,  Mohandas 
Karamcharid  Gandhi,  is  perhaps  the 
most  influential  public  man  in  India  to-day. 
He  is  the  president  of  the  All-India  Swaraj 
Sabha  (Self-Government  Society).  At  the 
Nagpur  Indian  National  Congress,  held  last 
December,  he  was  instrumental  in  changing 
the  constitution  of  the  Congress,  and  making 
it  adopt  his  Non-Cooperation  Movement 
which  advocates  the  boycott  of  British  titles, 
British  employments,  British  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  British  merchandise. 

The  spirit  of  revolt  in  India  is  so  deep- 
seated  and  widespread,  and  Gandhi  is  a  tre- 
mendous factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  Pro- 
fessor Gilbert  Murray  thus  writes  about  the 
personality  of  Gandhi  in  the  pages  of  the 
Hibbert  Journal: 

About  the  year  1889  a  young  Indian  student, 
called  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi,  came  to 
England  to  study  law.  He  was  rich  and  clever, 
of  cultivated  family,  gentle  and  modest  in  his 
manner.  He  dressed  and  behaved  like  other 
people.  .  .  .  He  took  his  degrees  and  became  a 
successful  lawyer  in  Bombay,  but  he  cared  more 
for  religion  than  law.  Gradually  his  asceticism 
increased.  He  gave  away  all  his  money  to  good 
causes  except  the  meagrest  allowance.  He  took 
vows  of  poverty.  He  ceased  to  practise  at  the 
law  because  his  religion,  a  mysticism  which  seems 
to  be  as  closely  related  to  Christianity  as  it  is  to 
any  traditional  Indian  religion — forbade  him  to 
take  part  in  a  system  which  tried  to  do  right  by 
violence.  When  I  met  him  in  England  in  1914, 
he  ate,  I  believe,  only  rice,  and  drank  only  water, 
and  slept  on  the  floor;  and  his  wife,  who  seemed 
to  be  his  companion  in  everything,  lived  in  the 
same  way.  His  conversation  was  that  of  a  cul- 
tivated and  well-read  man  with  a  certain  inde- 
finable  suggestion   of  saintliness. 

His  patriotism  is  interwoven  with  his  religion, 
and  aims  at  the  moral  regeneration  of  India  on 
the  lines  of  Indian  thought,  with  no  barriers  be- 
tween one  Indian  and  another,  and  to  the  ex- 
clusion as  far  as  possible  of  the  influence  of  the 
West,  with  its  industrial  slavery,  its  material 
civilization,  its  money-worship,  and  its  wars.  .  .  . 

In  South  Africa  there  are  some  150,000 
Indians,  chiefly  in  Natal,  and  the  South 
African  government,  feeling  that  the  color 
question  in  its  territories  was  quite  suf- 
ficiently difficult  already,  determined  to  pre- 
vent the  immigration  of  any  more  Indians, 
and  if  possible  to  expel  those  who  were  al- 
ready there.  Then  began  a  long  struggle. 
Indians  were  specially  taxed,  and  were  made 
to  register  in  a  degrading  way.  Their  thumb 
prints  were  taken  by  the  police  as  if  they 
were  criminals.  If  owing  to  the  scruples  of 
the  government  the  law  was  in  any  case  too 


MOHANDAS   GANDHI 

lenient,  patriotic  mobs  undertook  to  remedy 
the  defect.  Quite  early  in  the  struggle  the 
Indians  in  South  Africa  asked  Mr.  Gandhi 
to  come  and  help  them.  He  came  as  a  bar- 
rister in  1893;  he  was  forbidden  to  plead. 
Gandhi  came  again  in  1895.  He  was 
mobbed  and  nearly  killed  at  Durban. 

For  many  years  he  was  engaged  in  con- 
stant passive  resistance  to  the  government 
and  constant  efforts  to  raise  and  ennoble  the 
inward  life  of  the  Indian  community.  In 
1899  came  the  Boer  War;  Gandhi  imme- 
diately organized  an  Indian  Red  Cross  Unit. 
In  1904  there  was  an  outbreak  of  plague 
in  Johannesburg  and  Gandhi  had  a  private 
hospital  opened  before  the  public  authorities 
had  begun  to  act.  In  1906  there  was  a  na- 
tive rebellion  in  Natal.  Gandhi  raised  and 
personally  led  a  corps  of  stretcher-bearers, 
whose  work  seems  to  have  proved  particu- 
larly dangerous  and  painful.  Gandhi  was 
thanked  by  the  Governor  in  Natal  and 
shortly  afterwards  thrown  into  jail  in 
Johannesburg. 

Persons   in   power   should    he   very   careful    how 
they    deal     with    a    man    who    cares    nothing    for 
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sensual  pleasure,  nothing  for  riches,  nothing  for 
comfort  or  praise  or  promotion,  but  is  simply 
determined  to  do  what  he  believes  to  be  right. 
He  is  a  dangerous  and  uncomfortable  enemy  be- 
cause his  body,  which  you  can  always  conquer, 
gives  you   so   little   purchase   upon   his   soul. 

Writing  in  The  Adventurer  (London), 
Mr.  D.  N.  Bannerjsa,  a  Hindu  author, 
speaks  thus  of  Mahatma  Gandhi: 

Mr.  Gandhi  is  the  ablest  mouthpiece  of  New 
India's  dreams  and  ideals.  His  austere,  puritanic 
life,  his  abstention  from  the  merest  suggestion  of 
violent  methods,  his  ingrained  fighting  instincts 
which  in  South  Africa  brought  Generals  Botha 
and  Smuts  to  their  knees,  his  identification,  in 
interest  and  outlook,  with  the  toiling  millions  in 
factories  and  cotton  mills,  and  his  iron  will  and 
capacity  for  suffering,  all  these  have  combined  to 


bring  him  into  the  forefront  of  Indian  public  life. 
Mr.  Gandhi  has  been  able  to  sweep  everything 
before  him.  .  .  He  is  neither  anti-British  nor 
anti-European.  He  stands  for  peace  and  good- 
will among  the  nations,  all  of  whom  should  be 
free,  equal  and  capable  of  developing  their  moral, 
economic,  and  intellectual  resources.  He  believes, 
of  course,  quite  rightly,  that  Indian  self-govern- 
ment, which  he  holds  the  non-cooperation  move- 
ment, if  successfully  conducted,  need  not  take 
longer  than  a  year  to  accomplish,  is  essential  if 
the  peace  of  the  world  is  to  be  guaranteed.  .  .  . 
The  conflict  is  no  longer  one  between  Britain 
and  India:  it  is  a  struggle  between  British  mili- 
tarism and  civilization,  in  which  a  united  people 
propose  to  participate  in  concert,  inspired  by  the 
confidence  that  the  destruction  of  British  mili- 
tarism will  not  only  help  the  overwhelming  mass 
of  the  British  people,  but  also  enable  India  to 
make  her  peculiar  contribution  to  world  politics 
and    world    culture. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  MESOPOTAMIA 


SOME  light  is  thrown  on  the  situation  in 
Mesopotamia  and  the  failure  of  Brit- 
ish administration  there,  by  a  writer  in  the 
National  Review  who  signs  himself  "The 
Man  on  the  Spot."  He  claims  that  Gen- 
eral Marshall's  proclamation  after  the 
announcement  of  the  Armistice  was  received 
w^ith  satisfaction  by  the  native  population. 
The  seed  of  trouble  was  watered,  if  not 
planted,  in  his  opinion,  by  the  Anglo-French 
declaration  at  the  end  of  1918,  when  Meso- 
potamia and  Syria  were  named  as  countries 
for  which  Great  Britain  and  France  would 
be  responsible,  and  wThen  it  was  guaranteed 
that  they  should  choose  for  themselves  their 
own  form  of  government.  When  the  ple- 
biscite took  place  only  a  minority  voted  for 
complete  independence,  and  the  majority  for 
a  continuance  of  British  administration  un- 
der Sir  Percy  Cox.  Anti-British  feeling 
began  later  and  developed  into  a  regular 
campaign. 

"The  Man  on  the  Spot"  gives  his  rea- 
sons for  this  antipathy.  Some  of  them  were 
trivial  though  exasperating  to  the  native 
mind,  such  as  the  billeting  of  British  officials 
in  the  best  houses  of  Bagdad  while  their  rich 
owners  had  to  live  in  small  and  squalid 
places.  Feeling  also  rose  against  the  grow- 
ing numbers  and  annoying  character  of  as- 
sistant political  officers  in  the  districts,  who 
were  young  and  inexperienced,  not  trained 
for  the  work,  and  ignorant  of  the  language 
and  customs  of  the  Arab.  The  Expedition- 
ary Force  was  the  recruiting  ground  for 
these    officials,     and     battalion     commanders 


would  not  release  their  best  men.  Also  In- 
dian officials  at  first  acting  as  a  leaven  of 
experience  in  the  tactful  handling  of  the 
natives  were   gradually   withdrawn. 

But  more  important  than  these  causes  of 
discontent  in  the  opinion  of  "The  Man  on 
the  Spot,"  were  the  uncertainty  and  delay 
of  the  Peace  Treaty.  The  Oriental  mind 
appreciates  quick  and  decisive  action.  Post- 
poned promises  fill  them  with  suspicion  and 
unrest.  Ex-officers  from  the  Turkish  army 
came  into  Bagdad  and  inflamed  discontent 
with  British  rule.  They  made  use  of  Mus- 
tapha  Kemal's  rebellion  against  his  Sultan 
and  his  British  "captors,"  and  the  Pan-Arab 
and  Pan-Turkish  parties  were  busy. 
Trouble  broke  out  in  the  Mosul  region  and 
Turkestan.  The  Kurds  rose  against  British 
garrisons.  During  the  feast  of  Ramadhan 
there  were  political  gatherings  in  the  mosques 
and  the  two  rival  sects  of  Moslem  met  to- 
gether for  the  first  time,  united  by  common 
enmity  to  British  domination,  demanding 
the  fulfilment  of  our  promises  of  an  Arab 
Constitution.  The  Bagdad-Basrah  railway 
was  cut,  and  the  priests  began  to  preach  a 
Holy  War.  Something  like  war  began  in 
great  territories  occupied  by  small  British 
forces.  The  trouble  has  continued  and  in- 
creased. 

This  article  was  written  by  "The  Man  on 
the  Spot,"  in  September,  and  since  then  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  and  especially  of 
financial  advisers,  has  forced  the  govern- 
ment to  a  policy  of  withdrawal  in  Meso- 
potamia. 
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INDOOR  SPORTS  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

(To   France,    blindfolded:    "It   is   time   to   remove  your   bandage;    otherwise   you  will    always   be   caught") 

From  Le  Rire  (Paris) 


FRANCE  AND  EUROPE 


UNDER  this  title  L.  Dumont-Wilden, 
in  the  Revue  Bleu  (Paris),  examines 
with  remarkable  incisiveness  the  extraordi- 
nary developments  of  that  strange  after-war 
year,  1920.  The  swift  survey  of  their  gen- 
eral character  with  which  the  article  opens 
is  anything  but  cheering.  Almost  every  ex- 
pectation entertained  about  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  at  the  opening  of  the  year  had 
been  thoroughly  disappointed  before  its  close. 
A  mere  list  of  the  items  of  failure  makes  a 
long  catalogue,  and  the  items,  unfortunately, 
are  only  too  familiar.  Proceeding  to  ex- 
amine with  some  particularity  the  status  of 
the  new-made  nations,  and  the  relation  in 
which  they  stand  to  France,  the  writer  says: 

The  right  of  nations  to  dispose  of  themselves 
was  solemnly  inscribed  in  the  treaty;  now  the 
first  use  that  the  nationalities  which  we  have 
transformed  into  states  have  made  of  their  sov- 
ereignty has  been  to  seek  to  oppress  their  neigh- 
bors or  to  satisfy  traditional  rancors,  and  the 
difficulties  they  experience  in  organizing  them- 
selves have  demonstrated  to  what  an  extent  they 
are  still  in  need  of  counsel  and  tutelage.  But 
which  of  the  European  powers  enjoys  a  sufficiently 
undisputed  prestige  to  be  able  to  play  the  role 
of  guardian? 

France,  which  has  made  the  most  heroic  sacri- 
fices to  the  common  cause  of  humanity,  which  has 


given  without  stint  its  blood  and  its  treasure  to 
succor  those  of  its  allies  that  were  in  distress; 
France,  which  has  given  proofs  of  wisdom  and 
incontestable  political  sagacity,  could  claim  some 
right  to  that  position.  But  never  before  has  it 
been  so  clearly  shown  that  gratitude  is  not  a 
political  attribute;  all  the  new  nations,  which  owe 
their  existence  or  their  sudden  good  fortune  chiefly 
to  France,  manifest  their  craving  for  indepen- 
dence and  their  new-born  national  pride  by  insti- 
tuting a  policy  almost  anti-French,  while  all 
Europe  regards  with  a  singular  mistrust  the 
efforts  of  the  government  of  the  Republic  to  have 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  carried  out. 

Citing  one  of  the  editors  of  The  New 
Europe,  who  declares  that  France  is  in  im- 
minent danger  of  losing,  throughout  the 
world,  the  sympathy  without  which  she 
could  not  have  won  the  war,  and  who  re- 
grets that  circumstances  have  made  France 
the  champion  of  the  cause  of  social  conserva- 
tion, which  its  enemies  call  reaction,  M. 
Dumont-Wilson  protests  as  follows: 

A  short-sighted  view.  If  Europe  did  not  affect 
to  fear  ''reactionary"  France,  it  would  stand  in 
great  fear  of  revolutionary  France.  It  is  the 
honor  and  the  misfortune  of  France  that  she  has 
always  figured  in  the  world  as  the  great  dis- 
penser of  political  ideas.  In  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  even  in  insular  England,  the  different 
parties   have    always    dragged    France    into    their 
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quarrels,  and  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  the 
Belgian  elections  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  —  M. 
Combes.  At  that  time  France  was  represented  as 
the  country  of  anticlericalism,  of  irreligion,  of 
corrupt  minds  and  manners,  as  the  permanent 
center  of  revolutions.  To-day  it  is  another  tune. 
It  is  the  international  Socialists  and  anticlericals 
who  fear  French  influence.  Is  that  astonishing? 
It  is  natural  that  those  who  deal  in  equivocation 
and  quibbling,  with  the  consummate  art  which 
characterizes  the  usual  personnel  of  the  Socialist 
congresses  should  cast  upon  France  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  resistance  to  universal  Bolshevism 
which  redounds  in  great  measure  to  their  advan- 
tage, but  which  they  vociferously  repudiate  so  as 
to  avoid  the  reproach  of  moderantism.  Those 
Socialists  who  stand  in  the  greatest  dread  of  the 
Moscow  Internationale  display  particular  indig- 
nation that  France  should  have  supported  Wran- 
gel  and  Denikine,  as  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
combat  Bolshevism  without  leaning  on  the  anti- 
Bolshevist  centers  of  resistance  existing  in  Russia. 

Before  the  war,  says  the  writer,  there  had 
stood  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  plutocratic 
power  and  that  material  abundance  which 
went  with  it,  nothing  but  international  so- 
cialism, dominated  by  the  Marxian  dogma 
of  class-conflict.  Between  these  two  oppos- 
ing forces,  there  existed  a  condition  of  un- 
stable equilibrium — socialism  making  alter- 
nate advances  and  compromises.  But  the 
war  and  the  Russian  revolution  have  put  an 
end  to  this  state  of  things.  Marxian  social- 
ism has  been  fatally  discredited  by  Russian 


experience;  and  the  world  is  groping  for 
some  other  means  of  remedying  the  evils  of 
the  existing  order.  In  this  temper  of  doubt 
and  longing  it  turns  instinctively  to  France 
for  a  sign  of  what  the  future  is  to  be;  and 
the  result,  for  the  time  being,  is  a  condition 
of  uneasiness,  of  uncertainty  and  fear,  as  to 
what  France  in  the  present  crisis  of  the  world 
may  really  mean: 

Ill-humor  of  international  socialism,  which 
realizes  that  France  is  escaping  from  it;  mistrust 
of  international  finance,  which  feels  its  domi- 
nance menaced  by  the  new  trend  of  the  French 
spirit;  excommunication  from  international  pa- 
cifism, which  is  scandalized  by  the  policy  of 
France  toward  Germany,  justifiable  as  it  is;  ill- 
humor  of  the  nationalities  which  comprehend  the 
justice  which  inspires  French  policy  only  when  it 
manifests  itself  to  their  advantage — such  are  the 
elements  of  the  unquestionable  withdrawal  of 
sympathy  with  the  French  in  the  neutral  coun- 
tries and,  one  may  say,  throughout  almost  the 
whole  of  Europe. 

We  must  not  be  too  greatly  alarmed  at  this 
state  of  things.  France  retains,  all  the  same,  very 
faithful  friendships,  and  alliances  guaranteed  by 
mutual  interests;  England  has  at  least  as  much 
need  of  the  French  alliance  as  we  have  of  the 
English.  Furthermore,  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
oratorical  and  literacy  sympathies  which  lately 
turned  to  France  often  sprang  from  the  belief  that 
she  was  gently  inclining  toward  an  amiable  de- 
cadence. One  cannot  expect  that  a  foreigner 
should  have  the  same  feelings  for  victorious 
France  that  he  had  for  vanquished  France. 


PROHIBITION  AND  ALCOHOLISM 


THE  purpose  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Prohibition  Amendment  seems  to  have 
been  to  legislate  against  what  was  not  only 
the  nation's  most  immediate  moral  peril,  but 
a  peril  that  was  becoming  more  threatening. 
Yet  alcoholic  insanity,  which  is  an  index  of 
intemperance,  has  fallen  in  percentage  among 
the  first  admissions  to  the  New  York  State 
hospitals  from  10.8  per  cent,  in  1909  to  5.6 
per  cent,  in  1915,  and  to  1.9  per  cent,  in 
1920.  And  between  1909  and  1917,  when 
alcoholic  insanity  was  decreasing,  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  State's  general  insanity 
rate.  Even  the  percentage  of  first  admissions 
reported  as  using  alcohol  to  excess  was,  in 
1909,  28.7  per  cent.,  dropping  to  18.5  per 
cent,  in  1916,  and  to  12.2  per  cent,  in  1920. 
Dr.  Pearce  Bailey,  an  acknowledged  expert 
on  alcoholism,  says  in  the  February  number 
of  the  North  American  Review: 

The   dream   of  enforced   prohibition    is    a   new, 
regenerate  race;  but,  being  a  dream,  it  proceeds 


before  having  arrived  at  a  real  understanding  of 
what  causes  a  race  to  degenerate.  Degeneration 
is  a  loose  term  at  best,  but  may  be  defined  as  a 
racial  weakness  in  physique  and  morale  which 
becomes  progressive  through  heredity.  Alcohol 
by  itself  does  not  bring  it  about.   .    .    . 

Morale  is  a  question  of  mental  states,  and  the 
quality  of  these  states  is  shown  in  feeling  and 
manifested  in  behavior.  The  pathological  factors 
most  easily  identified  in  the  decline  of  morale  are 
the  nervous  disorders,  constitutional  for  the  most 
part,  which  impair  the  functions  of  the  mind  and 
the  stability  of  the  character.  Among  these  dis- 
orders are  insanity,  mental  deficiency,  nervous  dis- 
eases and  their  borderline  types.  The  statistics 
upon  which  this  paper  is  based  show  that  in 
every  thousand  physically  sound  American  young 
men  of  a  given  age  period,  there  are  twenty 
too  much  invalided  from  such  nervous  causes  to 
be  soldiers,  while  there  is  less  than  one  unfit 
from   alcohol. 

The  statistics  quoted  by  Dr.  Bailey  are 
chiefly  derived  from  the  activities  of  the 
neurotic  division  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
Office.  As  used  here,  the  term  "chronic  al- 
coholism"  implies   more   than    intemperance. 
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An  "alcoholic,"  in  the  sense  employed  by  the 
Army,  was  a  man  who  had  become  so  dis- 
abled through  alcohol  that  the  Army  did  not 
consider  it  profitable  to  attempt  to  recon- 
struct him. 

There  were  2150  recommendations  for 
rejection  or  discharge  for  alcoholism  and  al- 
coholic insanity  at  voluntary  recruiting 
points.  The  local  draft  boards  grouped 
alcoholism  and  drug-addiction  together  under 
the  term  inebriety  in  a  sum  of  2007.  If 
1050  of  this  2007  were  alcoholics,  the  grand 
total  of  alcoholics,  among  approximately  3,- 
500,000  men  examined,  would  be  3200,  or 
less  than  0.1  per  cent. — less  than  one  in  every 
thousand.  This  number  is  so  astonishingly 
small  and  so  far  below  previous  estimates 
that  it  at  once  creates  the  belief  that  alco- 
holism must  be  more  frequent  when  observed 
in  a  population  containing  older  men.  Such 
a  possibility  receives  certain  support  in  two 
ways.  First,  the  average  age  of  alcoholism 
was  above  the  average  age  of  recruits ;  and 
second,  a  relatively  long  period  of  drinking 
is  necessary  for  the  development  of  alcohol- 
ism.    Dr.  Bailey  says: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  alcoholics  were  much 
older  than  any  other  neuro-psychiatric  patients. 
For  example,  while  36  per  cent,  of  them  were  be- 
tween 30  and  34  years,  only  13.3  per  cent,  of  the 
drug  addicts  had  attained  that  age  period.  They 
had  been  drinkers  for  long  periods,  82.5  per  cent, 
having  a  history  of  indulgence  for  more  than 
five  years.  While  the  majority  of  the  alcoholics 
of  the  Army  were  above  the  average  age  of  the 
draft,  approximately  half  of  them  were  not 
drafted  men,  but  volunteers,  a  group  averaging 
older  than  the  draft  age.  This  excess  of  alco- 
holism among  volunteers  confirms  previous  ex- 
periences.  .    .    . 

If  the  volunteers  were  excluded,  the  alcoholics 
disclosed  by  the  draft  examinations,  1,261,  leaves 
a  number  so  small  that  when  one  considers  that 
2,750,000  draft  examinations  were  made,  there 
is  small  room  for  doubt  that  alcoholism  in  this 
country  is  not,  per  se,  a  serious  menace  to  the 
health  of  young  men.  This  is  true,  even  if  only 
one-third  of  the  draft  had  reached  the  age  most 
favorable    for    the    development   of    alcoholism. 

This  would  seem  to  establish  a  new  knowledge 
in  relation  to  the  extent  of  pernicious  drinking 
in  this  country.  In  temperance  campaigns,  sta- 
tistics drawn  from  countries  other  than  our  own 
are  often  made  use  of  as  applying  to  us.  For 
example,  Helenius  quotes  statistics  to  show  that 
in  England  and  Wales  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion are  drinkers  before  twenty  years  of  age. 
The  present  statistics  show  the  absurdity  of  ap- 
plying any  such  figures  to  the  United  States. 

Alcoholism  was  approximately  ten  times 
less  frequent  among  69,394  neuro-psychiatric 
cases  than  mental  defect,  which  is  the  index 
of   a   people's   stupidity;   six    times   less    fre- 


quent than  insanity ;  three  times  less  frequent 
than  epilepsy.  The  general  opinion  that 
alcoholism  and  mental  deficiency  go  hand  in 
hand  finds  little  support.  The  two  condi- 
tions operate  separately  for  the  most  part, 
and  no  two  conditions  which  limit  the  nor- 
mal function  of  the  human  mind  are  further 
apart  in  their  clinical  and  social  character- 
istics. Only  9  per  cent,  of  the  mental  defec- 
tives of  the  Army  gave  a  history  of  intem- 
perance, and  40  per  cent,  were  abstinent. 
Mental  defect  preponderates  in  rural  com- 
munities (73  per  cent.).  '  Alcoholics  are 
rovers.  In  mental  deficiency  there  is  a  53.7 
per  cent,  history  of  neuropathic  heredity,  as 
compared  with  39.7  per  cent,  in  alcoholism. 
Of  the  alcoholics,  84.4  per  cent,  had  a  gram- 
mar-school education,  while  41.1  per  cent, 
of  the  defectives  were  entirely  uneducated 
and  58  per  cent,  had  been  through  the  grades. 
Mental  deficiency  was  found  associated  with 
alcoholism  less  frequently  (6.8  per  cent.) 
than  with  any  other  neuropsychiatric  con- 
ditions except  drug-addiction. 

Communities  with  a  large  percentage  of 
mental  defectives  tend  to  have  no  large  cities 
and  not  to  be  alcoholic,  with  a  greater  com- 
munal immaturity  and  credulity.  On  the 
other  hand,  communities  which  fall  below 
the  average  for  mental  defect  tend  to  be  more 
restless,  progressive,  original,  with  an  excess 
of  energy  seeking  artificial  outlets  like  alco- 
hol.    Dr.  Bailey  holds  the  opinion  that: 

The  means  of  securing  for  a  nation  those  quali- 
ties of  progressiveness  which  it  most  needs  to 
keep  its  place,  in  the  world  are  the  means  which 
will  raise  the  general  average  of  its  intelligence. 
Prohibition  will  not  do  this,  for  prohibition  seems 
to  have  little  effect  on  the  mental  defectives  who 
lower  the  general   intelligence. 

Take  the  Southern  States.  Among  the  first  to 
endorse  prohibition,  they  have  always  been  be- 
hindhand in  their  provision  for  their  defectives. 
Prohibition  will  not  solve  their  negro  problem 
or  greatly  ameliorate  it,  as  long  as  they  fail 
to  prevent  the  wholesale  propagation  of  defectives 
and  refuse  to  provide  means  by  which  the  higher 
grades   may  be  trained   for   useful   employments. 

One  possible  danger  resulting  from  the 
enforcement  of  prohibition  is  that  our  people 
will  feel  so  self-satisfied  and  righteous  that 
it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  meet  the 
actual  problems  of  degeneracy  not  met  by 
the  removal  of  alcohol.  In  other  words,  feel- 
ing that  we  have  solved  the  whole  problem 
of  moral  peril  and  racial  decline  by  prohi- 
bition, we  may  ignore  the  more  imminent  and 
serious  menaces  of  mental  deficiency,  epilepsy 
and  Insanity. 
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CHILEAN  SHIPPING  AND  COMMERCE 


TRADE  between  the  United  States  and 
Chile  has  rapidly  increased  of  late, 
owing  in  part  to  the  improved  transporta- 
tion facilities  between  the  two  countries,  and 
in  part  to  the  branch  banks  established  in 
Chilean  cities  by  American  bankers. 

American  merchandise  now  reaches  the 
Chilean  market  in  less  time  than  that  of  any 
other  trading  country  equally  distant  from 
Chile.  There  are  approximately  four  sail- 
ings of  fast  steamers  from  New  York  to 
Valparaiso  every  month.  The  record  time 
for  covering  this  distance  is  seventeen  days 
and  nineteen  hours,  but  the  average  voyage 
lasts  about  nineteen  days.  Tramp  steamers 
usually  make  the  trip  in  about  thirty  days. 
If  an  order  is  cabled  from  Santiago  to  New 
York  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  the  goods 
should  be  in  the  buyer's  warehouse  at  San- 
tiago within  thirty  days  after  the  sending  of 
the  cable.  Other  commercial  countries — 
rivals  of  the  United  States  for  the  Chilean 
trade — require  from  forty  to  sixty  days  to 
make  a  delivery  of  goods. 

The  following  figures  exhibit  the  trade 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Chile  for  the  past  six  years: 

IMPORTS    FROM    CHILE 

1915 $37,284,043  1918 $166,082,920 

1916 82,123,996  1919 82,442,364 

1917 142,597,929  1920 120,515,597 

EXPORTS    TO    CHILE 

1915 $17,816,114  1918 $66,404,300 

1916 33,392,887  1919 •.   53,121,087 


1917 57,549,304  1920..  .  . 


55,310,465 


The  average  annual  departures  of  vessels 
from  Chilean  ports  are  as  follows: 

No.  of  Aggregate 

Vessels  Tonnage 

Chilean    9,756  6,293,339 

English    1,506  4,240,395 

American     1,054  3,095,832 

Other  Nationalities    1,334  3,499,180 

The  bulk  of  the  coastwise  trade  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  South  America  is  handled  in 
Chilean  bottoms,  the  largest  Chilean  steam- 
ship line  being  the  Compania  Sud  Americana 
de  Vapores,  which  operates  eight  large  pas- 
senger and  cargo  steamers  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  about  36,000  tons. 

Starting  from  Arica,  Chile,  and  going 
south,  the  most  important  ports  are:  Iquique, 
Antofagasta,  Valparaiso,  Talcahuano,  and 
Punta  Arenas.  Valparaiso  is  the  center  of 
the  major  part  of  all  shipping  in  Chile  and 


vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  world  direct 
their  course  to  this  port.  Shackleton  and  his 
Antarctic  explorers  were  brought  here  after 
his  ill-fated  ship  Endurance  was  lost  in  a 
heavy  ice  pack  on  his  last  expedition  to  the 
South  Pole.  The  port  of  San  Antonio,  forty 
miles  south  of  Valparaiso,  has  been  recently 
completed  with  breakwater  and  modern  har- 
bor improvements  and  due  to  its  not  being 
made  a  major  port  by  the  government  is 
only  partially  open  for  traffic.  No  vessels 
can  discharge  dutiable  merchandise  there 
without  special  permission  from  the  Custom 
House  authorities.  This  port  is  designed  to 
relieve  Valparaiso  from  the  bulk  of  the 
traffic  which  goes  to  the  interior  and  south 
of  Chile,  as  it  is  better  situated,  has  more 
improved  handling  facilities,  and  is  more 
accessible  to   the  interior. 

There  are  few  ports  in  Chile,  or  in  al- 
most any  other  South  American  country, 
which  are  equipped  with  docking  facilities 
for  steamers ;  all  cargo  is  therefore  neces- 
sarily discharged  onto  lighters  and  thence  to 
wharves.  It  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
American  exporter  that  he  take  care  in  see- 
ing that  goods  are  properly  packed  before 
shipping.  Properly  packed  means  more  than 
having  the  goods  boxed  and  a  metal  band  put 
around  both  ends.  That  is  not  enough ! 
Most  of  Chile's  commercial  seaports  are  ex- 
posed to  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  at  times 
the  harbors  become  so  rough  that  the  port 
authorities  are  obliged  to  issue  an  order  that 
no  launch  or  lighter  shall  leave  the  wharves 
or  go  out  to  any  vessel  anchored  in  the  har- 
bor under  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine.  A  vessel 
when  anchored  in  a  harbor  like  this  is  con- 
stantly rolling  from  side  to  side,  and  if  a 
case  is  lightly  constructed  and  the  contents 
heavy  or  bulky,  it  will  not  withstand  the 
rough  handling  to  which  it  is  subjected  un- 
der such  conditions,  because  it  often  happens 
that  while  a  vessel  is  discharging  she  is  con- 
tinually wobbling  and  in  many  instances 
slingloads  are  battered  against  the  steel  sides 
of  the  ship  and  the  cases  are  left  open,  which 
immediately  become  prey  for  pilferers  so 
abundant  in  all  ports  of  South  America. 

Chile  has  8216  kilometers  of  railroad  lines. 
Nearly  all  of  the  railroads  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  government.  They  connect 
all  the  important  cities  from  north  to  south. 
There  are  also  international  lines  to  Argen- 
tina and  to  Bolivia.  No  other  South  Ameri- 
can country  is  so  well  served  by  its  railroads. 
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U.  S.  Army  Air  Service 


UNITED  STATES  INFANTRY  SCHOOL.  CAMP  BENNING.  GEORCIA 


(Where,  on  a  tract   13   miles  wide  and   17  mi-les  long,  98,000  acres   may  be   used  simultaneously  by   three   complete 
army    divisions    for    several    days'    advance    under    approximated    battle    conditions,    with    great    tactical    diversity) 

OUR  GREATEST  ARMY  TRAINING 

SCHOOL 


NEVER  in  our  history  had  the  United 
States  Army  had  adequate  facilities 
for  divisional  training  until  the  World 
War;  and  our  greatest  problem  has  been  to 
practice  battle  manoeuvers  with  large  units 
under  practical  conditions.  As  an  out- 
growth of  the  School  of  Musketry  estab- 
lished in  1907  at  Monterey,  Cal.,  for  in- 
struction in  small-arms  firing  problems 
(with  about  a  dozen  officers  and  sixty  en- 
listed men  as  selected  students),  the  present 
United  States  Infantry  School  has  been 
established  at  Camp  Benning,  Georgia, 
where  the  last  class  totalled  692  officers  of 
the  regular  army  and  forty-two  officers  of 
the  National  Guard. 

Unparallelled  training  facilities  are  con- 
tained in  this  ideal  site  on  the  Chattahoochie 
River,  with  climatic  conditions  for  all-year- 
round  outdoor  work  and  wonderful  diversity 
of  terrain.  In  the  Times  (New  York), 
for  Sunday,  January  30,  Mr.  Fitzhugh  Lee 
Minnigerode  states  that  in  one  portion  of 
the  camp  1,200  targets  may  be  placed  for 
rifle  and  pistol  practice,  and  all  be  used  at 
the  same  time.     He  says: 

There  are  also  ranges  for  the  firing  of  machine 
guns,    hand    and    rifle    grenades,    Stokes    mortars, 
Mar.— 7 


automatic  rifles  and  the  37  millimeter  guns.  Ar- 
tillery and  tanks  may  work  out  their  problems 
simultaneously  with  the  infantry.  Also,  while  it 
is  the  American  policy  to  emphasize  in  training 
open  warfare  or  war  of  movement,  trench  war- 
fare is  recognized  as  a  possibility  and  a  complete 
system  of  trenches  has  been  constructed. 

In  spite  of  many  innovations  which  the  late 
war  brought  about,  American  infantry  places  its 
greatest  reliance  upon  the  rifle  and  rifle  lire  to 
win  battles,  and  therefore  fire  problems  are  given 
the  first  place  in  the  Infantry  School's  work,  and 
fire  training  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale. 

All  former  sites  for  training  exercises 
involving  large  forces  have  been  deficient  in 
one  way  or  another,  and  Camp  Benning 
seems  to  fill  these  lacks.  Nearly  a  thousand 
officers  are  on  duty  there,  mostly  as  students, 
and  the  garrison  consists  of  every  branch 
of  the  service — engineers,  light  and  heavy 
tanks,  air  service  (both  branches),  motor- 
ized infantry  and  artillery,  and  medical, 
quartermaster,  signal  and  ordnance  corps — 
which  detachments  administer  the  school 
and  give  demonstrations.  A  valuable  fea- 
ture of  the  school  is 

an  experimental  division  busily  engaged  in  con- 
ducting tests  of  new  inventions  and  innovations 
in  warfare.  These  tests  are  exhaustive,  and  noth- 
ing new  is  adopted  until  it  has  been  thoroughly 
tried   out  and   recommended. 
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Matters  which  affect  the  infantry  arm  are  re- 
ferred by  the  War  Department  to  a  board  of 
officers -officially  called  the  Infantry  Board.  This 
board  is  a  part  of  the  Camp  Benning  personnel. 

Mr.  Minnigerode  tells  his  readers  that 
preparedness  is  difficult  because  of  lack  of 
appropriated  funds,  rather  than  because  the 
army  is  unready  or  unwilling  to  carry  on. 


In  fact,  the  army  has  set  to  work  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  methods  of  modern  war  with 
limited  funds  and  little  encouragement. 
Camp  Benning  is  a  fighting  school  which 
teaches  hundreds  of  officers  and  men,  not 
only  how  to  fight,  but  how  to  teach  others 
to  fight ;  and  as  such  it  is  a  tremendously  im- 
portant cog  in  the  machinery. 


AN  ITALIAN  ESTIMATE  OF  D'ANNUNZIO 


A  JUSTLY  severe  judgment  is  passed 
on  D'Annunzio's  adventure  at  Fiume 
by  a  writer  in  Rassegna  Nazionale  (Flor- 
ence). He  declares  that  even  the  most  fer- 
vent admirers  of  the  poet  find  it  now  im- 
possible to  repress  altogether  a  feeling  of 
disgust.  The  writer  of  the  article  had  al- 
ways maintained  that  D'Annunzio  himself 
would  soon  furnish  the  material  for  a  judg- 
ment of  the  true  character  of  the  Fiume 
exploit.  For  a  certain  time  public  opinion 
hesitated  between  two  explanations:  Was 
it  due  to  an  outburst  of  genuine  patriotism, 
or  was  it  merely  an  exhibition  of  hare- 
brained ambition?  To-day,  however,  doubt 
is  no  longer  possible. 

The  Fiume   enterprise,   if  we  can   admit 


THE    "FLIGHT"    OF    d'aNNUNZIO 

<"The  moth   and  the  flame) 

From  De  Amsterdamtner  (Amsterdam) 


that  it  has  had  some  beneficial  effects,  which 
is  open  to  discussion,  struck  a  dreadful  blow 
at  the  foreign  prestige  of  Italy,  and  also 
at  the  very  fabric  of  the  State.  If  the 
spectacular  methods  of  the  commander  and 
his  followers  earned  a  favorable  response 
from  the  credulous  simplicity  of  the  Italian 
people,  and  especially  from  the  literary  pose 
of  a  part  of  the  Italian' university  world,  it 
could  never  lead  foreign  public  opinion  to 
regard  as  a  heroic  action  an  enterprise  which 
never  subjected  its  leaders  to  the  least  shade 
of  danger. 

Many  ask  how  this  exploit  could  have 
taken  place  and  could  have  found  support 
in  Italy.  The  explanation  is  not  difficult, 
if  we  take  the  pains  to  recall  the  events  of 
the  last  few  years.  The  Italian  ministry' 
which  initiated  the  war,  faithful  to  its  pro- 
gram of  utilizing  every  means  to  impose  it 
upon  an  unwilling  people,  did  not  hesitate 
to  make  use  of  the  poet,  who  at  the  oppor- 
tune moment  returned  to  Italy  from  his  so- 
journ in  the  generous  Latin  sister  country. 

The  war  ministry  gathered  about  itself 
a  number  of  dubious  personalities,  to  whom 
facilities  and  powers  of  all  sorts  were  ac- 
corded. By  the  time  the  war  ended,  they 
had  perfected  an  organization  and  formed 
a  state  within  the  state.  Naturally  enough 
they  attracted  all  to  whom  the  war  had 
given  a  factitious  prestige  and  an  unhoped- 
for prosperity,  and  whom  peace  would  have 
inevitably  relegated  to  their  former  ob- 
scurity. Therefore  they  obstinately  de- 
fended the  positions  they  had  attained. 
D'Annunzio  became  their  leader.  They 
made  use  of  his  boundless  ambition,  and  he 
in  his  turn  used  their  audacity  without  the 
slightest  scruple.  Each  exploited  the  other, 
and  perhaps,  like  the  Roman  augurs,  they 
smiled  slyly  when  their  eyes  met.  As  al- 
ways happens,  these  designing  men  carried 
along  with  them  a  host  of  innocent  people. 

True  it  is  that,  little  by  little,   these  in- 
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nocent  people  began  to  open  their  eyes,  and 
the  defection  of  the  best  among  them  spread 
daily.  But  the  frenzied  reclame  which  had 
been  carried  on  for  so  many  months  re- 
garding the  personality  and  the  deeds  of 
D'Annunzio  by  the  best  as  well  as  by  the 
worst  among  his  followers,  had  borne  its 
fruits,  and  too  few  had  the  courage  to  break 
completely  the  chains  with  which  they  had 
been  cleverly  bound.  The  government 
either  could  not,  or  would  not,  act  against 
them.  Under  its  very  eyes  young  men  and 
youths  were  enrolled  throughout  Italy,  and 
even  in  Rome,  by  representatives  of  D'An- 
nunzio. The  crisis,  which  has  now  happily 
passed,  couli  have  been  prevented  by  ener- 
getic steps  taken  in  time.  The  writer  be- 
lieves, indeed,  that  D'Annunzio  himself  was 
dominated  by  the  undesirable  characters  who 
surrounded  him,  men  who  had  nothing  to 
lose,  and  who  tried  by  every  means  to  pre- 
vent a  pacific  solution  of  the  problem. 

In   conclusion,    we   are   given    a    comment 
on    the    D'Annunzio    regime    from    a    sup- 


posedly friendly  foreign  association,  the 
"Groupe  Clarte,"  of  Paris,  in  answer  to  a 
letter  from  the  Fiume  leaders,  explaining 
their  aims  and  justifying  them.  The  an- 
swer was  given  in  no  uncertain  tone,  and 
was  to  the  effect  that  this  "theatrical  adven- 
ture" of  D'Annunzio's  had  only  a  narrowly 
nationalistic  aim.  For  this  reason  the 
"Groupe  Clarte"  protests  warmly  against  the 
"Fiume  aggression".  Its  statement  concludes 
as  follows: 

The  unmistakable  sentiment  of  imperialism, 
militarism,  and  greed  for  annexations,  which  ani- 
mates the  Fiume  adventurers,  shows  forth  clearly 
in  all  the  pompous  addresses  and  proclamations 
of  a  man  who  possessed  formerly  a  high  degree 
of  literary  talent,  but  who  has  devoted  himself 
lately  to  the  defense  of  an  artificial  and  destruc- 
tive ideal.  To  look  upon  exploits  of  this  kind 
with  indulgence  would  be  to  expose  the  world 
to  the  fantasies  of  adventurers,  sincere  or  other- 
wise; it  would  be  to  consecrate  the  success  of 
violence,  and  to  encourage  everywhere,  at  the 
caprice  of  anyone  possessing  the  requisite  au- 
dacity, the  ill-regulated  aspirations  of  an  un- 
enlightened public. 


CUBA'S  IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM 


IN  a  recent  issue,  Cuba  Contempordnea , 
of  Havana,  comments  editorially  on  the 
grave  immigration  problem  now  facing  the 
legislative  body  of  the  island.  Due  to  her 
participation  in  the  world  war  and  the  great 
scarcity  of  field  labor,  the  Cuban  Legisla- 
ture, on  August  3,  1917,  authorized  the 
entrance  of  any  and  all  laborers  contracted 
for  farm  work,  and,  with  the  bars  down,  a 
flood  tide  of  undesirable  immigration  re- 
sulted, hordes  of  Jamaican  and  Haitian 
negroes  flocking  to  Cuba.  According  to  re- 
cent statistics,  24,187  Jamaicans,  10,044 
Haitians  and  1236  Chinese  entered  the  coun- 
try during  the  year  1919.  It  is  believed 
that  the  figures  are  even  greater  for  1920, 
but  this  is  not  yet  officially  known. 

The  results  accruing  from  the  letting 
down  of  the  bars  are  so  disastrous,  especial- 
ly from  the  sanitary  viewpoint,  that  demand 
is  now  made  of  the  public  authorities  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  evil,  that  the  above-mentioned 
law  be  revoked  without  further  delay,  and 
that  the  former  preventive  measures  against 
undesirable    immigration    be    reestablished. 

The  Cuban  Board  of  Health  has  recently 
published  documentary  reports  showing  that 
various  diseases,  of  epidemic  character,  which 
are  now  claiming  Cuban  victims,  are  due  to 
the  entrance  of  these  foreign  elements,  which 


have  acted  as  agents  in  the  importation  and 
transmission  of  diseases.  Many  of  these  dis- 
eases, it  is  claimed,  had  been  completely  ex- 
tirpated, while  others  had  been  materially 
reduced. 

From    the    social    standpoint,    in    it°    ico 
nomic  sense,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
petition of  the  Jamaicans,  Haitians  and  Chi- 
nese has  been  very  prejudicial  to  the  native 
Cuban  workmen. 

In  answer  to  the  Cuban  Board  of  Health, 
as  well  as  to  the  demands  of  several  labor 
unions,  which  in  December  last  agreed  to 
solicit  the  enactment  of  law  permanently 
prohibiting  the  immigration  of  the  Ja- 
maicans, Haitians  and  Chinese,  Dr.  Cosmes 
de  la  Torriente,  member  of  the  Upper 
House,  has  recently  introduced  a  bill  abro- 
gating the  law  of  August  3,  1917.  The 
proposed  law,  in  addition,  gives  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  the  power  to  order 
"the  removal  from  national  territory  of  every 
immigrant  that  might  have  arrived  under 
the  exclusive  protection  of  the  law  that  is 
abrogated." 

Cuba  Contemporanca  concludes  its  article 
by  congratulating  Dr.  Cosmes  de  la  Tor- 
riente for  his  initiative,  and  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  solution  of  the  immigration 
problem  may  soon  be  realized. 
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JAPAN'S  PART  IN  WORLD  POLITICS 


THE  leading  article  in  the  Pari?  Cor- 
respondent for  January  15  discusses 
at  extraordinary  length,  "Japan  and  the  Fu- 
ture of  the  Far  East."  The  paper  is  quite 
lacking  in  the  artistic  form  and  clear  unity  of 
the  typical  French  essay,  and  indeed  hardly 
seems  to  be  composed  from  the  French  point 
of  view.  Its  rather  cynical  frankness  as  to 
diplomatic  motives  makes  it  a  most  illuminat- 
ing historical  study.  The  writer  quotes  re- 
ligious and  secular  journals  in  this  country 
with  remarkable  freedom  and  accuracy.  One 
is  inclined  to  the  conclusion  that  the  edge  of 
the  argument  is,  on  the  whole,  turned  toward 
the  American  reader.  Certainly  the  views 
set  forth,  if  their  soundness  is  granted,  are 
full  of  the  gravest  warnings  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  special  occasion  offered  for  writing 
is  the  expiration,  on  July  13  next,  of  the 
ten-year  treaty  and  alliance  between  England 
and  Japan,  and  the  present  negotiations  to 
renew  it,  in  amended  shape,  so  as  to  con- 
form it  to  the  spirit  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  "On  this  renewal  the 
whole  future  of  the  Far  East  depends." 

Another  timely  element  is  now  added,  by 
the  announcement  that  the  ambassadors  of 
Japan  and  the  United  States  have  just 
reached  an  agreement  as  to  their  attitude  to- 
ward the  California  State  laws  which  limit 
severely  the  control  of  land  by  Asiatic  aliens. 

The  writer  quotes  various  frank  utterances 
of  Japanese  leaders — intended  for  their  own 
people  only — to  the  effect  that  the  complete 
absorption  of  all  Europe  in  the  war  against 
Germany  gave  the  opportunity,  which  would 
hardly  recur  in  a  hundred  years,  for  that  com- 
plete domination  and  infiltration  of  China 
which  was  "necessary  to  Japan's  proper  de- 
velopment." As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the 
ultimatum  in  twenty-one  articles  was  forced 
upon  China  in  1915,  the  United  States  alone 
was  in  a  position  to  make  effective  remon- 
strance. The  most  offensive  articles — which 
would  have  ended  China's  existence  as  a 
political  power,  and  laid  her  boundless  re- 
sources open  to-  exploitation  from  Nippon,  all 
but  exclusively — were  withdrawn.  Even  so, 
the  "Treaty  of  1915"  has  never  passed  the 
Chinese  Parliament,  and  so  has  no  legal 
status.  A  somewhat  similar  series  of  eight 
demands,  made  on  a  very  slender  pretext  in 
September,  1915,  indicates  no  essential 
change  of  Japanese  policy. 


It  is  no  real  secret  that  Japan  desires  and 
works  for  a  divided,  helpless  China,  to  which 
her  '"protection"  may  finally  come  as  an 
evident  necessity. 

There  is,  however,  in  Southern  China 
especially,  a  considerable  pro-Japanese  party, 
not  merely  bought  up  by  Japan,  but  in  part 
also  timid  patriots,  who  believe  that  the 
hegemony  of  a  kindred  people,  of  their  own 
color,  is  preferable,  and  probably  the  only  al- 
ternative, to  such  fragmentary  distribution 
among  alien  and  utterly  ruthless  masters. 
They  feel  no  effective  persuasion  to  become 
Christians! 

With  startling  frankness — let  us  hope, 
also,  in  error  at  least  as  to  ourselves,  the 
writer  says: 

Periodically  Japan  announces  that  she  is  going 
to  return  Kiauchau  to  China ;  but  the  latter,  not 
without  reason,  taught  by  past  events,  suspects 
that  it  is  but  a  pretext  for  demanding  fresh  con- 
cessions; for  example,  the  renewal  of  the  Chino- 
Japanese  military  compact.  Japan  has  always 
shown  great  skill  in  the  employment  of  propa- 
gandists and  fomenters  of  trouble,  in  foreign 
countries  where  this  could  serve  her  interests. 
It  is  useless  to  veil  our  own  face;  the  govern- 
ment of  Western  Europe,  and  of  the  United  States, 
have  long  practiced  these  methods,  on  a  vast 
scale,  and  are  continuing  them  shamelessly  at  the 
moment  when   these   lines   are  written ! 

Japan  encouraged,  and  aided  financially,  the 
internal  revolution  of  Russia  (a  statement  proved 
with  convincing  circumstantial  evidence).  The 
Chinese  revolutionist  Sun  Yat  Sen  was  subsidized 
by  Japan.  The  Japanese  Government  wished  to 
enfeeble  China,  even  by  a  revolution  in  the  South. 
She  by  no  means  desired  the  overthrow  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty.  If  one  government  of  "celes- 
tial" origin  could  be  unceremoniously  thrown  out 
by  revolutionaries  in  China,  there  was  no  reason 
why  another  equally  "celestial"  might  not  some 
day  meet  the   same  doom  in  Japan. 

As  to  the  present  situation,  the  writer  does 
not  mince  his  words.  The  United  States, 
he  notes,  while  preaching  peace,  is  making 
such  efforts  as  never  before  to  create  an  ir- 
resistible navy.  President  Wilson  himself  in- 
terrupted a  strenuous  discussion  in  Paris  to 
cable  home  an  insistent  message  that  the 
maximum  naval  program  must  not  be  cut. 
Japan,  out  of  her  infinitely  more  slender  re- 
sources, is  spending  three-fourths  as  much 
as  we,  to  a  similar  end.  And  Great  Britain 
maintains  her  "two-power"  policy  by  expend- 
ing, even  in  her  present  desperate  financial 
condition,  more  than  both  the  two  rivals. 

Now,  since  the  German  warships  disap- 
peared so  ignobly  from  the  face  of  the  seas, 
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with  the  whole  continent  adrift  on  the  very 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  there  is  no  power,  nor 
group  of  powers,  in  all  Europe,  to  threaten 
English  supremacy  on  the  water.  Her  stren- 
uous efforts  seem  clearly  to  be  stimulated  by 
our  own  and  Japan's.  What  is  the  ultimate 
meaning  of  all  this? 

At  this  point  the  writer  shows  a  warmer 
sympathy  than  elsewhere  for  Japan,  and  an 
increasing  cynicism  as  to  our  own  aims.  Our 
intercession  to  save  China,  both  from  division 
among  rival  powers  and  from  domination  by 
Japan  alone,  is  credited  to  the  desire  of 
American  capitalists  to  secure  a  liberal  share 
of  mining  privileges,  railway  franchises,  etc. 
This,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  wholly  denied, 
though  we  claim  also  the  larger  view,  that  a 
free,  enlightened,  and  safely-guided  Chinese 
Republic  would  eventually  enrich  incalcula- 
bly both  its  own  citizens  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  interlinked  with  it  in  normal 
trade  relations.  But  there  is,  also,  here  in 
the  United  States,  we  assert,  far  more  de- 
vout, sincere,  cosmopolitan  philanthropy,  to- 
day, than  anywhere  else  on  the  globe.  It 
would  be  shameful,  indeed,  if  our  unrivaled 
wealth  did  not  make  that  true. 

The  Japanese,  again,  charge  the  recent 
Korean  attempt  at  revolution  chiefly  to  the 
American  missionaries,  whose  converts  are 
said  to  have  been  its  leaders,  while  the  mis- 
sion houses  were  often  their  arsenals  and 
even  forts.  It  was,  again,  President  Wilson 
who  vetoed  the  free  advance  of  Japan,  alone, 
into  Eastern  Siberia,  and  insisted  that  any 
action  taken  must  be  international.  On  this 
occasion  it  is  declared  that  even  Japan's  pri- 
vate soldiers  shouted  insolently  at  American 
and  British  officers:  "What  are  you  here  for? 
Asia  belongs  to  the  Asiatics!" 

The  last  straw,  it  is  added,  is  the  arrival 
home  of  Mr.  Washington  Vanderlip,  an- 
nouncing concessions  of  value  running  into 
the  billions,  obtained  for  "Big  Business"  on 
the  U.  S.  West  coast,  at  a  nominal  consid- 
eration evidently,  from  the  Bolshevist  tyrants 
in  Petrograd,  who  sell  what  they  never 
bought,  and  never  had  in  their  control,  to  a 
people  who  have  never  even  scratched  the 
boundless  resources  of  Alaska,  who  cannot 
themselves  live  in  the  climate  of  Northern 
Siberia,  and  who,  moreover,  have  still  im- 
mense areas  of  fertile  lands,  either  waiting 
for  systematic  irrigation,  or  used  merely  in 
vast  wasteful  cattle  ranges,  though  they 
would  reward  the  most  skilful  intensive  culti- 
vation. 

Here,  indeed,  it  may  well  be  time  for  us 


to  consider  fairly  the  Nippon  view  of  a  great 
international  problem.  They  are  sixty  mil- 
lions already,  and  increasing  faster  than  any 
other  race.  Of  the  200,000  square  miles  in 
the  island  kingdom,  barely  one  acre  in  ten 
is  really  arable.  We  have  not  merely  dis- 
couraged Mongolian  immigration  here ;  we 
would  forbid  any  actual  settlement,  though 
it  were  by  peaceful  purchase,  even  in  Span- 
ish America.  Our  example  is  practically  fol- 
lowed by  Canada.  And  we  do  look  with 
stern  disapproval  on  any  extended  infiltration 
of  China.  The  quotations  from  our  denom- 
inational papers,  in  this  very  article,  also 
suffice  to  show  that  Japan's  methods,  at 
least  of  subduing  the  Koreans,  have  been 
sweepingly  condemned  here,  as  in  no  other 
land  on  earth. 

May  it  not  be  both  just  and  prudent  to 
leave  this  tireless  race  free  hand  in  thinly 
peopled,  feebly-governed  Eastern  Siberia? 
To  the  nominal  overlords  of  misrule  in 
Petrograd,  surely,  we  owe  nothing.  Can 
we  afford  to  have  such  a  people  as  Nippon 
cherishing  the  all  but  unanimous  belief  that 
a  fight,  even  to  the  finish,  with  us  is  better, 
and  more  honorable,  than  to  be  penned  up 
for  slow  starvation  in  their  little  isles  of  the 
sea  ? 

As  to  England's  ultimate  purpose,  the  es- 
sayist is  frankly  in  doubt.  He  does  not  lay 
any  emphasis  on  ties  of  blood  or  friendship 
with  ourselves.  As  to  the  lasting  force  of 
treaties  of  "offensive  and  defensive  alliance," 
he  is  quite  as  cynical.  But  there  are  other 
considerations  not  duly  emphasized  here, 
though  frankly  touched  on  elsewhere  in  the 
paper;  More  than  one  utterance  by  Japan- 
ese statesmen  foreshadows  a  determination 
to  create,  eventually,  a  federated  power  or 
Asiatic  empire  strong  enough  to  challenge 
alike  the  social  and  the  political  dominance 
of  the  white  races,  the  whole  world  over. 
A  war  with  us  would  surely  bring  to  Japan 
either  a  crushing  defeat,  or  dominance  in 
China,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  etc.  Japan- 
ese statesmanship  has  already  avowed  the 
next  step:  "There  are  in  India  three  hun- 
dred million  natives  waiting  for  us  to  free 
them  from  the  yoke  of  British  tyranny." 
That  would  alone  bid  England  pause.  Fur- 
thermore, Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, ' 
even  the  Cape,  could  never  be  led  against 
us,  as  allies  of  Japan,  and  might  even  side 
against  such  an  "unholy  alliance" — which  in- 
deed is  really  unthinkable. 

Despite   its   extreme    lack   of   coordination 
and  unity,  this  paper  should  by  all  means  be 
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exhaustively  studied  by  all  who  are  seri- 
ously interested  in  the  largest  racial  and 
political  problems  of  our  troublesome  days. 
While  the  first  and  last  pages  were  clearly 
written  in  late  December,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances in  Paris,  the  rest  seems  more  like 
extremely  frank  jottings,  perhaps  not  meant 


for  a  world-public,  of  a  mature  political 
student  in  the  Far  East  itself.  Much  might 
well  have  been  entered,  from  time  to  time, 
in  a  "journal  intime,"  by  a  man  to  whom 
an  active  political  career  had  left  few  il- 
lusions as  to  human  nature  and  its  baser 
motives. 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  LABOR  IN  MODERN 

CHINA 


EVEN  in  once  changeless  China  the  prole- 
tariat is  beginning  to  shake  off  the 
apathy  of  ages.  Labor  in  that  country  has 
still  a  long  way  to  travel,  if  we  view  the 
situation  from  the  Occidental  standpoint,  but 
it  is  pregnant  news  that  the  Chinese  worker 
"now  insists  on  having  a  wage  not  barely 
to  keep  his  body  and  soul  together,  but  with 
a  little  surplus  for  Saturday-evening  movies." 
Perhaps  it  is  those  very  movies  that  have 
taught  him  to  crave  more  than  a  bare  living. 
Mr.  Ta  Chen,  a  fellow  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, from  whom  we  have  just  quoted, 
writes  of  "The  Labor  Situation  in  China" 
in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  (Washington, 
D.  C. ).  His  paper  is  based  on  a  number  of 
contemporary  publications  issued  in  China ; 
especially  on  the  "Labor  Number"  of  a 
monthly  journal  called  La  Jeunesse  (pub- 
lished in  Chinese).  There  are,  it  appears, 
several  immediate  causes  of  economic  unrest 
in  China.  First  of  all  there  is  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  due  to  the  world  war.  Wages 
have  also  increased,  but  not  in  proportion. 
Hence,  strikes  are  much  in  vogue.  Thus 
the  Hong  Kong  strike  of  April,  1920,  in- 
volved 9000  workers  and  completely  para- 
lyzed the  local  industries.  It  resulted  in  a 
material  increase  of  wages.  Another  factor 
in  the  situation  is  the  so-called  "student 
movement."  This  is  a  nation-wide  protest, 
fomented  by  an  organization  of  Chinese 
students,  against  the  award  to  Japan  under 
the  treaty  of  Versailles  of  German  rights  in 
Shantung.  The  orators  of  this  movement 
have  been  preaching  industrial  development 
as  well  as  patriotism,  and  have  made  the 
laboring  classes  familiar  with  the  ideas  of 
"fair  wages,"  "short  hours,"  and  the  "dig- 
nity of  labor."  At  the  same  time  there  has 
been  a  general  boycott  of  Japanese  goods, 
which  has  led  to  a  great  development  of  home 
industries  and  a  consequent  increased  demand 
for  labor. 


Chinese  labor  is,  however,  still  imperfectly 
organized.     The  writer  says: 

Although  national  labor  organization,  as  the 
term  is  understood  in  the  United  States,  is  just 
making  its  appearance  in  China,  local  organiza- 
tions for  the  welfare  of  the  worker  are  numerous. 
These  organizations  are  of  two  types — antiquated 
and  modern.  The  native  organization,  little  in- 
fluenced by  foreigners,  is  of  long  existence.  On 
the  farms,  the  laborers  usually  form  into  small 
groups  of  anywhere  from  twenty-five  to  100  men, 
under  the  direction  of  a  "headman"  and  his  as- 
sistants. When  labor  is  needed,  the  employer 
makes  a  contract  with  the  headman,  who  sends 
him  workers  for  the  job.  The  headman  collects 
bills  and  divides  gross  receipts  with  his  men  on 
an  agreed  ratio,  which  varies  in  various  com- 
munities. As  the  headman  usually  knows  local 
conditions  well,  his  information  on  employment 
and  labor  is  accurate.  In  the  absence  of  labor 
employment  bureaus,  such  as  exist  in  the  United 
States,  this  organization,  though  antiquated,  is 
highly  useful  for  lessening  unemployment  in  sea- 
sonal labor  such  as  agriculture.  In  trades,  ap- 
prenticeship is  still  in  practice  in  many  industiies. 
When  a  youth  wants  to  learn  a  trade  he  goes  to 
his  master,  who  furnishes  him  food  and  lodging. 
The  apprentice  lives  there  and  works  for  the  mas- 
ter for  three  or  more  years.  During  this  period 
he  gets  a  nominal  pay,  or  perhaps  none.  The 
masters  in  a  particular  industry  organize  the 
guild,  which  by  its  elective  officers  looks  after  the 
welfare  of  that  industry.  The  apprentice  may  be 
initiated  to  become  a  member  of  the  guild,  when 
the   term   of   apprenticeship   expires. 

Labor  organization  on  a  modern  basis  is  of  re- 
cent growth.  Before  the  revolution  of  1911,  the 
railway  workers,  miners,  and  cement  employees 
of  Tangshan,  Province  of  Chili,  numbered  more 
than  6000.  Prompted  by  gregarious  instinct  and 
perhaps  animated  by  a  desire  for  self-elevation, 
they  established  a  general  meeting  place  for  read- 
ing purposes  and  amusements.  Then  the  revolu- 
tion came.  Enthusiastic  workers  saw  urgent  need 
for  a  closer  organization  to  meet  new  conditions. 
The  Tangshan  Labor  Union,  composed  of  some 
800  members,  was  then  formed.  For  a  time  it 
wished  to  affiliate  itself  with  the  Labor  Party  of 
Shanghai,  which  intended  to  be  a  national  organi- 
zation. Failing  in  the  attempt,  the  Tangshan 
Labor  Union  resolved  to  devote  its  entire  energy 
to  the  welfare  of  the  workingmen  in  the  com- 
munity. Among  other  things,  it  provided  for  a 
reading  room,   a   monthly  publication   devoted  to 
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labor  and  industrial  problems,  evening  classes  for 
the  workers,  and  a  lecture  group  on  sanitation, 
health,  and  personal  hygiene.  Unfortunately, 
political  and  social  unrest  in  recent  years  have 
shaken  the  foundation  of  the  organization,  and 
the  union  has  undergone  reorganization  several 
times. 

Still  newer  types  of  labor  organizations  are 
the  Progressive  National  Labor  Union  and  the 
Chinese  Returned  Laborers'  Union.  Both  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  politics. 
They  set  out  to  achieve  two  main  things — the 
education  of  the  worker  and  the  increase  of 
wages.  Unlike  the  other  labor  m  organizations, 
they  are  not  involved  in  the  student  movement, 
nor  do  they  show  sympathy  in  the  agitations  by 
merchants  in  many  cities.  Their  chief  aim  is  to 
gain  mutual  aid  among  the  workers;  and  this, 
they  believe,  can  be  obtained  only  through  edu- 
cational  uplift  of  the  working  class.     So  far  as 


we    can    judge,    they    are    neither    socialistic    nor 
unintelligently  radical. 

As  to  the  outlook  for  the  future,  Mr. 
Chen  says: 

The  immediate  elevation  of  the  laborer  will 
temporarily  depend  upon  the  efforts  of  the  capi- 
talist. For  some  time  to  come  the  illiterate  worker 
will  not  be  able  to  struggle  advantageously  with 
the  better  organized  employer.  The  employer,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  not  ruthlessly  enslave  the 
employee,  for  the  temperament  of  the  Chinese 
social  composition  is  strongly  antagonistic  to  caoi- 
talistic  exploitation  at  the  expense  of  uV  "human 
machine."  As  matters  now  stand,  the  Chinese 
social  mind,  rather  forcibly  expressed  through  the 
press,  will  in  a  large  measure  force  the  employer 
to  take  a  conciliatory  attitude  toward  the  worker 
long  before  the  capital-labor  struggle  gets  to  a 
complicated  stage. 


PAN-ISLAMISM  AND  ITS  MENACE  TO 

WORLD  PEACE 


AN  ARTICLE  replete  with  interest 
concerning  the  movement  of  Pan- 
Islamism,  by  General  Bajolle,  appeared  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Revue  Mondiale 
(Paris).  The  writer  suggests  how  that 
menace  may  be  warded  off  by  sagacious 
treatment  of  the  Mohammedans  by  the 
Western  powers. 

He  says  in  the  course  of  his  remarks: 

The  war,  which  stirred  up  so  many  nationali- 
ties, marked  also  a  revival  of  Pan-Islamism, 
which,  under  the  impetus  of  the  Turkish  Na- 
tionalists, has  sought  to  rouse  anew  the  Moslem 
against  the  European  world. 

The  question  is  a  grave  one,  and  worthy  of 
being  studied.  France  and  England  are  specially 
interested  in  it;  England  in  particular,  which  be- 
holds already  in  Egypt,  India,  Mesopotamia,  the 
starting  of  a  conflagration  which  it  is  unable  to 
extinguish. 

What  then  is  this  Pan-Islamism  which 
thus   menaces  the  world  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  ever  since  the  vast 
expansion  of  the  Arabs  in  Islam's  period  of 
splendor,  Pan-Islamism  has  always  existed 
in  the  minds  of  the  Moslems,  who  do  not 
countenance  their  co-religionists  being  under 
Christian  rule.  But  under  the  influence  of 
Moslem  rulers  interested  in  keeping  on  good 
terms  with  the  European  powers,  it  slum- 
bered a  long  time,  evident  only  in  the  latent 
enmity  ever  present  between  Christians  and 
Mohammedans. 

The  creation,  however,  in  1845,  of  a  new 
religious  order,  the  Snoussia,  in  Tripoli,  was 


the  first  attempt  at  Pan-Islamism — very 
sympathetically,  though  not  officially,  recog- 
nized by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  In  fact,  it 
is  the  presence  of  that  order  in  Tripoli  that 
caused  Italy  all  the  trouble  in  penetrating 
the  country. 

During  the  World  War,  Turkey,  under 
German  pressure,  essayed  to  appeal  to  Pan- 
Islamism  by  proclaiming  a  holy  war  against 
the  Allies,  but  it  encountered  two  obstacles 
— the  separatist  movement  of  the  Hejaz 
Arabs,  who  claim  the  religious  leadership 
of  Islam,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Moslem 
subjects  of  France  and  England,  who  in 
great  part  offered  their  service  to  their 
Western  protectors.  The  holy  war  was 
thus  but  faintly  echoed  in  the  Moslem 
world,  and  it  is  likely  that  without  the  break- 
ing up  of  Turkey,  sanctioned  by  the  treaty 
of  Sevres,  things  would  have  remained  in 
that  condition. 

All  the  world  knows  now  that  England 
desired  at  first  to  drive  out  the  Turks  en- 
tirely from  Europe  into  Asia  Minor.  The 
opposition  of  France,  better  realizing  the 
contingencies  of  the  situation  and  the  in- 
superable difficulties  of  assigning  Constanti- 
nople to  a  particular  country,  caused  that 
solution  to  be  discarded.  But  Turkey,  re- 
duced in  Europe  to  Constantinople,  repre- 
sentative of  its  past  grandeur,  has  had  its 
richest  provinces  amputated,  its  prestige  and 
power  diminished. 

This   diminution   has   created   a   profound 
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effect  in  the  Moslem  world,  which  has  al- 
ways regarded  Turkey  as  the  crown  of  Is- 
lam, and  the  party  of  the  Young  Turks, 
which  before  the  war  delivered  Turkey  to 
Germany,  promptly  exploited  that  emotion 
in  order  to  escape  the  responsibilities  of  a 
collapse  directly  traceable  to  them.  It  has 
posed  as  a  defender  of  Islam  in  danger,  and, 
under  the  color  of  Nationalism,  has  led  the 
opposition  to  the  treaty  of  Sevres. 

As  long  as  it  hoped  that  Turkey  would 
reject  that  treaty  it  limited  its  activities  to 
intrigues  of  all  sorts,  but  when  it  saw  that 
the  government  yielded  to  Allied  pressure, 
it  threw  off  its  mask,  and,  thanks  to  the 
weakness  or  the  complicity  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  took  up  arms  to  prevent  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty. 

The  Nationalist  party  is  composed  main- 
ly of  the  advocates  of  a  German  alliance, 
and  it  would  be  showing  great  ignorance  of 
the  ramifications  of  German  espionage  not 
to  recognize  that  it  is  urged  on  and  sup- 
ported by  Germany,  whose  actual  policy  it 
is  to  foment  disorders  wherever  it  is  possible, 
in  order  to  thwart  the  execution  of  the 
treaties  which  establish  her  defeat. 

Despite  the  sympathy  aroused  among  the  Mos- 
lems by  the  Turkish  Nationalist  movement,  it 
would,  left  to  itself,  perhaps  not  have  tran- 
scended the  limits  of  those  military  revolts  of 
which  Turkey  has  so  often  been  the  scene.  The 
entry  of  an  unexpected  factor,  of  Soviet  Russia, 
has  given  it  a  support  which  has  enabled  it  to 
keep  the  field  against  a  Europe  exhausted  by  four 
years  of  war,  and  unequal  to  undertaking  a  new 
expedition  in  so  difficult  a  region  as  Asia  Minor. 

This  connection  may  at  a  first  glance  seem 
disconcerting,  in  view  of  the  Moslems'  re- 
ligious ideals  and  their  traditional  regard 
for  family  and  hierarchy.  But  business  is 
business.  The  Nationalists  have  seen  in  this 
affair  only  a  means  of  obtaining  resources 
to  continue  the  conflict,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Bolshevik  leaders  believe  they  have 
found  in  Pan-Islamism  an  instrument  to 
rouse  the  Moslem  colonies  against  France 
and  England,  thus  hastening  the  advent  of 
a  universal  revolution,  which  is  their  abiding 
object. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  Turkish  Na- 
tionalists were  perforce  obliged  to  extend 
their  claims  by  appealing  anew  to  Pan-Islam- 
ism,  loudly  affirming  their  intention  of  free- 
ing the  Moslem  peoples  subjected  to  Eu- 
ropean masters. 

All  Mussulmans  are  brothers.  The  Koran  ex- 
pressly declares  it,  putting  religion  above  na- 
tionality.    And  it  is  the  strength  as  well   as  the 


weakness  of  that  doctrine  that  it  looks  lightly 
upon  political  ties  provided  the  religious  tie  per- 
sists,  undisputed   and   indestructible. 

If  in  the  religious  field  the  fight  against  Pan- 
Islamism  has  been  difficult,  it  seems  that  in  the 
political  one,  where  the  European  powers  had 
full  liberty  of  action,  they  could  have  defended 
themselves  more  effectively. 

France  understood  it  well,  but  here  again  the" 
English  have  shown  a  blindness  difficult  to  ex- 
plain on  the  part  of  a  people  so  sagacious  in 
colonial    affairs. 

Their  indifference  to  the  just  claims  of 
their  Moslem  subjects;  their  imperial  policy 
in  Palestine,  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and  even 
in  Syria,  have  greatly  contributed  to  alienate 
the  sympathies  of  Islam.  England  has 
wished  to  expand  too  much  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  He  who  embraces  too  much  has  but 
a  feeble  hold. 

France,  on  the  contrary,  true  to  its  liberal  policy 
toward  the  natives  of  all  races  in  its  colonies, 
has  thus  far  preserved  its  Moslems  of  North 
Africa  from  the  intrigues  of  Turkish  Pan-Islam- 
ism. But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  grave 
troubles  arise  in  the  English  zone  they  would 
be   echoed   among  us. 

The  first  care  of  our  foreign  policy  should  be 
to  allay  the  mistrust  which  our  intervention  in 
Syria,  and  particularly  in  Cilicia,  has  aroused. 

We  are  doubtless  acting  in  virtue  of  a  man- 
date of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  Turkey  re- 
fuses to  recognize  the  validity  of  that  amputa- 
tion of  her  territory.  We  must,  therefore,  come 
to  an  agreement  with  Turkey  in  order  to  justify 
our  intervention,  even  should  it  involve  a  revision 
of  the  Sevres  treaty. 

While  the  ruins  in  our  country  are  still  unre- 
paired is  it  a  time  to  expend  billions  in  a  foreign 
country  which  will  escape  us  some  time  or  other; 
to  construct  roads  and  railways  while  thousands 
of  French  people  still  await  a  roof  to  shelter 
them? 

No;  wisdom  for  nations,  as  for  individuals,  is 
not  to  undertake  things  beyond  their  means.  Let 
us  not  persevere  in  an  adventure,  entailing  sacri- 
fices in  men  and  means,  which  the  nation  no 
longer  desires.  Let  us  negotiate  with  Turkey 
about  our  evacuation  of  Cilicia  and  our  mandate 
in  Syria.  That  will  suffice  to  maintain  our  pres- 
tige and  our  influence  in  the  Orient,  and  this  proof 
of  moderation  will  be  a  first  step  in  the  appease- 
ment of   the   susceptibilities   of   Pan-Islamism. 

To  sum  up :  to  defend  ourselves  against  the 
Pan-Islam  propaganda  and  avert  the  disturbance 
that  it  might  stir  up  in  the  minds  of  the  Moslems, 
the  best  means,  I  believe,  would  be  to  meet  them 
in  a  frank,  friendly  spirit,  and  to  associate  them 
in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  as  well  as  in  the 
general  policy  of  the  nation  of  which  they  form 
an   intimate  part. 

We  should  convince  them,  by  acts  rather  than 
by  words,  that  from  a  religious  point  they  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  our  tolerant  spirit;  that 
from  a  political  one  their  interests  accord  with 
ours,  and  that  Pan-Islamism  would  result  for 
them  only  in  sterile  convulsions,  as  disastrous  for 
them  as  for  us. 
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SKETCH-MAP  OF  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  OF  MOUNT  EVEREST 


AT  last  an  attempt  is  to 
be  made  to  climb  the 
world's  highest  mountain. 
Although  a  vast  amount  of 
mountaineering  has  been  done 
in  the  Himalaya,  not  only  has 
Mount  Everest  never  been 
climbed,  but  no  white  man 
has  ever  been  within  forty  or 
fifty  miles  of  it,  and  all  the 
country  around  it  is  un- 
known. Political  rather  than 
physical  obstacles  have  hith- 
erto barred  the  approach  to 
the  mountain.  It  is  situated 
near  the  frontier  between  Ne- 
pal and  Thibet:  countries 
which  have  never  welcomed 
the  European  visitor.  On  a 
few  previous  occasions  expe- 
ditions have  been  definitely 
planned  to  attempt  the  ascent  of  Everest,  but  great  deal  of  exploring  and  prospecting  must 
in  each  case  the  Government  of  India  vetoed  be  done -in  the  adjacent  country  before  any 
the  undertaking.  attempt    is    made    to    scale    the    mountain. 

The  man  who  has  had  most  to  do  with  Eventually  a  main  camp  will  be  established 
the  abortive  projects  just  mentioned  and  as  high  as  possible  on  the  slopes  of  Everest; 
who  is  the  leading  spirit  in  the  enterprise  perhaps  above  20,000  feet.  The  actual 
now  on  foot  is  Brigadier-General  the  Hon.  climb  will  be  attempted  the  second  year,  but 
C.  G.  Bruce.  As  he  has  been  climbing  in  the  if  the  route  should  prove  to  be  ill-chosen  a 
Himalaya  off  and  on  for  the  past  thirty  further  postponement  of  the  crowning  feat 
years,  his  address  on  ''Mount  Everest,"  re-      will  be  necessary. 

cently  read   before   the   Royal    Geographical  Elaborate   plans  are  being  made   for   this 

Society  and  published  in  the  Geographical  expedition.  The  personnel  and  equipment 
lournal  (London),  doubtless  contains  the  will  be  of  the  best,  and  the  climbers  will 
most  authoritative  information  available  have  the  advantage  of  a  rich  fund  of  ex- 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  great  task  perience  yielded  by  the  many  other  high 
which  lies  before  the  British  mountaineers.  ascents  in  the  Himalayan  region,  such  as  the 
General  Bruce  sets  forth  the  plans  of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi's  climb  to  the  unprece- 
expedition,  which  is  to  be  a  joint  under-  dented  altitude  of  24,600  feet  on  Bride  Peak, 
taking  of  the  Alpine  Club  and  the  Royal  in  1909,  preceded  by  the  even  more  remark- 
Geographical  Society.  His  paper  is  fol-  able  exploit  of  spending  three  weeks  above 
lowed  by  the  usual  "discussion,"  the  con-  an  altitude  of  21,000  feet.  According  to  the 
tributors  to  which  include  such  veteran  latest  figures  published  by  the  Survey  of 
mountain-climbers  and  Himalayan  explorers  India,  the  altitude  of  Mount  Everest  is  29,- 
as    Douglas    Freshfield,    Captain    Longstaff,      140  feet. 

Prof.     Norman     Collie     and     Sir     Francis  General  Bruce  tells  us  that  it  is  proposed 

Younghusband.  to    use    aeroplanes    for    reconnaissance    pur- 

The  expedition  nopes  to  start  next  sum-  poses  in  connection  with  the  forthcoming  ex- 
mer,  and  will  devote  the  first  season  to  pre-  pedition,  though  there  is  apparently  no  in- 
liminary  reconnaissance.  The  proposed  tention  of  attempting  to  reach  the  summit 
route,    lies      from      Darjeeling      northward      via  the  air. 

through  Sikkim  to  Kampa  Dzong,  in  Tibet,  Mount   Everest  was   named   for  the   Sur- 

and  thence  westward  about  120  miles  to  veyor-General  of  India,  Sir  George  Everest, 
the    northern    side    of    Mount    Everest.      A      who  fixed  its  position  and  altitude  in  1841. 
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ITALY'S  FUEL  PROBLEM 

ONE  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  of  the   risk  of  loss,   and  could   therefore  be 

confronts    Italy    to-day    concerns    the  conducted  only  by  the  state.     However,  the 

best  means  of  securing  the  necessary  supply  immense    advantages    which    would    accrue 

of  combustibles,   and   this  question  has  been  from    the    discovery    of    notable    coal    beds 

attentively    studied    by    Giuseppe    Belluzzo,  would  fully  justify  the  expense  of  such  an 

who  presents  his  results  in    Rivista  d'ltalia.  enterprise. 

He  says  that  while  the  war  has  been  a  hard  Of    petroleum,    the    opinion    of    geologists 

lesson    for    Italy,    it   has   at   least   served    to  is  that  the  sources  found  in  the  valley  of  the 

make  clear  her  situation  in  this  respect,  and  Po  are  but  the  vanguard  of  still  more  impor- 

led    to    the   establishment    of    a    Commission  tant  quantities  which   may  be   recovered   by 

of    Combustibles    to    regulate    investigation,  sinking   deep   wells.      America,   he   says,   has 

production,      concessions     and      distribution,  shown    Italy    what   splendid    results    can    be 

Thanks  to   this,    Italy  was   able   to   traverse  secured  in  petroleum  exploitation  in  the  case 

successfully   the   great   crisis  which   menaced  of  wells  that   have   been   abandoned   because 

her  production  of  war  materials.  of  their  apparent  exhaustion,  for  it  has  been 

The  interruption  of  sea  traffic  due  to  the  found  in  many  cases  that  when  carried  down 

activity  of  the  German  submarines  and  the  deeper    they   will    furnish    immense   supplies 

consequent  loss  of  tonnage,  as  well  as  to  the  of  the  valuable  fluid. 

feverish    demand    from    the    leading   nations  Lignite  (brown  coal)   deposits  are  widely 

for   the   tonnage   that  was   spared,    or   could  diffused  in  Italy,  and  if  they  were  not  util- 

be  replaced,  caused  an  enormous  falling  off  ized  to  a  greater  extent  before  the  war,  this 

in  the  Italian  coal   imports,   as  is  shown  by  was  because  of  the  cost  of  extraction,  owing 

the  following  figures:  to    the    primitive    methods    employed.      Al- 

Tons  ready  in   1914  as  much  as  778,308  tons  of 

\99\23    10  834  008  lignite  were  mined,  but  by  1918  the  produc- 

1914  9758877  *lon  nacl  risen  to  2,219,156  tons.     Another 

1915    8,369,029  combustible   of   which    Italy   can    furnish    a 

1916    8,065,041  certain   quantity   is   peat,    and   we   must   not 

Jj?jj?    s'xlo'q?^  forget    the    considerable    amount    of    wood 

1919                                                6'226451  which  is  either  used  for  domestic  heating  or, 

as  coke,  in  the  iron  industries.     Of  this  lat- 
in  connection  with   these  coal   imports   it  ter  material    Italy's   annual   production   was 
is  worthy  of  note  that  England,  in  her  de-  about  500,000  tons,  derived  from  2,500,000 
sire  to  make  her  allies  pay  a  good  share  of  tons  of  wood. 

the  war  expenses,  set  the  price  of  coal  for  The  writer  discusses  the  chances  that 
exportation  much  above  that  established  for  Italy  may  purchase  the  surplus  combustibles 
home  consumption,  and  Italy  was  one  of  she  needs  from  countries  whose  currency  is 
the  chief  sufferers,  for  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  even  more  depreciated  than  her  own. 
coal  rose  from  34  lire  in  1913  to  440  lire  Russia  offers  itself  in  this  respect,  because  of 
in  1918,  and,  after  the  war,  to  88Q  lire, —  its  great  coal  and  petroleum  deposits,  as  an 
an  enormous  increase,  even  when  we  take  excellent  field.  The  basin  of  the  Donetz, 
into  consideration  the  decreasing  value  of  between  the  Don  and  Dnieper  rivers,  sup- 
Italian  money.  plies  coal  of  superior  quality.  Turning  to 
As  is  well  known,  no  coal  deposits  of  petroleum,  both  Russia  and  Rumania  have 
great  importance  have  so  far  been  discovered  abundant  supplies,  and  the  transportation  of 
in  Italy,  and  geologists  are  not  inclined  to  petroleum  entails  less  expense  than  does  that 
believe  that  deposits  comparable  to  those  of  coal,  for  when  once  placed  in  its  recep- 
of  the  great  coal-producing  countries  are  tacles  less  labor  is  required  in  handling  it. 
likely  to  be  found.  Still  Signor  Belluzzo  Finally  comes  the  important  consideration 
regards  it  as  regrettable  that  an  earnest  that  those  European  countries  which  pos- 
search  has  not  been  made  to  ascertain  sess  the  great  petroleum  sources  are  not  in- 
whether  coal  strata  do  not  exist  hidden  in  terested  in  impeding  the  development  of 
the  bosom  of  those  mountain  chains  where  Italian  industries,  and  therefore  in  render- 
there  is  evidence  of  deposits  during  the  Car-  ing  its  export  costly  or  difficult.  Moreover, 
boniferous  Period.  Such  researches  would  if  Italy  is  able  to  establish  commercial  re- 
prove too  costly  for  private  interests,  in  view  lations  with  the  Russian  Government,  with- 
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out  taking  any  account  of  what  that  gov- 
ernment may  be,  she  will  be  helping  Russia 
out  of  the  abyss  into  which  that  important 
land  has  fallen. 

The  writer  does  not  regard  the  cost  of 
adapting  the  Italian  furnaces  to  the  use  of 
petroleum   as  an  obstacle,   since   he   believes 


that  the  price  of  this  material  can  be  stabil- 
ized at  a  figure  so  much  lower  than  that  of 
coal  as  to  offset  the  needed  expenses  of  read- 
justment. Moreover,  this  readjustment  is 
especially  indicated  by  the  possibility  that 
petroleum  in  considerable  quantity  may  be- 
fore long  be  discovered  in  Italy. 


ALASKAN  FORESTS  AS  A  SOURCE  OF 

PAPER 


THE  paper  famine  is  one  of  the  burning 
questions  of  the  day.  The  scarcity  of 
newsprint  and  the  resulting  high  prices  have 
forced  many  periodicals  to  suspend  publica- 
tion and  others  to  advance  their  subscrip- 
tion rates.  The  whole  publishing  business 
is  affected.  The  shortage  of  pulpwood  is,  of 
course,  only  one  feature  of  a  general  short- 
age of  forest  products,  which  has  checked 
building  operations  and  otherwise  pro- 
foundly affected  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
but  it  has  one  particularly  sinister  aspect, 
viz.,  it  has  led  to  a  deplorable  waste  of  for- 
est resources.  Mr.  James  Anderson,  writ- 
ing- in  the  Scientific  American,  tells  us  that 
"even  trees  too  small  for  the  sawmill,  but 
upon  which  our  future  lumber  supply  de- 
pends, are  being  used  up  to-day  by  the  paper 
manufacturer  three  and  one-half  times  as 
fast  as  they  are  being  produced." 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Anderson's  article  is 
to  point  to  a  promising  source  of  pulpwood 
for  use  in  this  country  which,  strange  to 
say,  is  still  entirely  untapped.  Although  the 
National  Forests  of  Alaska  have  yielded,  to 
date,  400,000,000  feet  of  timber,  not  a  stick 
of  commercial  pulpwood  has  yet  been  cut  in 
them.     The  writer  says: 

Forestry  experts  agree  that  in  only  one  way  can 
the  shortage  of  newsprint  be  overcome,  and  that 
is  by  the  establishment  of  huge  paper  mills  in 
Alaska.  For  the  National  Forests  of  Alaska  con- 
tain resources  sufficient  to  produce  1,500,000  tons 
of  paper  annually  in  perpetuity,  and  a  huge  paper 
industry  in  the  territory  is  a  certainty  of  the 
future. 

Already  a  sale  of  100,000,000  feet  of  pulp 
timber  has  been  made,  and  a  second  sale  of 
1,500,000,000  feet,  which  will  supply  a  great  paper 
plant  for  more  than  thirty  years,  is  now  being 
arranged.  The  National  Forests  of  Alaska  offer 
paper  manufacturers  an  ample  supply  of  pulp 
paper,  at  low  prices  and  subject  to  very  reason- 
able and  simple  cutting  requirements.  The  Forest 
Service  is  doing  its  utmost  to  develop  this  re- 
source of  the  territory;  it  expects  not  only  to  make 
Alaska  one  of  the  great  sources  of  paper  for  the 


United  States,  but  to  make  the  industry  perma- 
nent, as  it  is  in  Norway.  Paper  manufacturers 
who  go  to  Alaska  can  count  upon  an  assured  sup- 
ply of  raw  material  indefinitely. 

The  site  of  this  prospective  industry  is 
the  southeastern  coastal  part  of  the  terri- 
tory; a  rugged,  mountainous  country,  where 
roads  can  be  constructed  only  at  great  ex- 
pense, but  where  a  vast  system  of  waterways 
provides  ample  facilities  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  lumber.  The  outlook  for  the  paper 
industry  is  further  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing statements: 

The  National  Forests  of  Alaska  probably  con- 
tain 100,000,000  cords  of  timber  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  newsprint  and  other  grades  of 
paper.  Under  careful  management  it  has  been 
estimated  that  these  forests  can  produce  2,000,000 
cords  of  pulpwood  annually  for  all  time,  or 
enough  to  manufacture  at  least  one-third  of  the 
pulp  products  now  consumed  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  tremendous  help  this 
would  be. 

The  Alaskan  forests  also  contain  the  second 
chief  essential  of  a  paper-manufacturing  industry 
— waterpower.  While  no  accurate  survey  of  this 
has  been  made,  known  projects  have  a  possible 
development  of  over  100,000  horsepower;  and  it 
is  estimated  that  a  complete  exploration  of  the 
National  Forests  in  southern  Alaska  will  increase 
their  potential    power   to   a  quarter   of   a  million. 

At  present  Western  hemlock  and  spruce  are  the 
standard  pulpwoods  for  the  United  States  mills 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  hemlock  being  con- 
sumed in  greater  amounts  than  any  other  single 
species.  In  1918,  145,583  cords  of  hemlock  pulp- 
wood and  35,385  cords  of  spruce  were  consumed 
in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California. 

Both  of  these  trees  are  widely  and  thickly  dis- 
tributed about  the  Tongass  region  in  Alaska. 
Western  hemlock  occupies  about  60  per  cent,  of 
the  merchantable  stand,  and  is  also  being  ex- 
tensively used  for  pulp  at  a  number  of  plants  in 
British  Columbia.  Spruce  forms  about  20  per 
cent,  of  the  stand,  and  varies  greatly  in  percent- 
age of  mixture,  from  pure  stands  of  ten  acres  or 
less  to  stands  in  which  it  is  practically  absent. 
From  these  two  woods  the  following  papers  are 
made:  Manila,  cartridge,  sheathing,  book,  label, 
writing,  and  related  papers.  These  facts  show 
that  the  two  principal   species  of   Alaska   timber 
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LANGUAGE  ERRORS  IN  TARIFF  LAWS 


A  TARIFF  act  is  supposed  to  cover 
every  known  article  of  commerce, 
from  raw  material  to  the  delicate  instru- 
ments of  science.  The  last  tariff  act  con- 
tained over  six  hundred  numbered  para- 
graphs ;  yet  a  department  store  inventory 
would  show  a  list  ten  times  as  long,  and 
hence  the  tariff  bill  contains  generalizations 
and  abbreviations  ambiguous  and  obscure  in 
meaning  to  merchants  and  the  courts,  al- 
though doubtless  clear  enough  to  the  Con- 
gressmen. 

Is  ginger  bread,  for  instance,  dutiable  as 
"bread"?  Is  a  currycomb  a  "comb"?  Are 
phonograph  needles  dutiable  as  "needles," 
and  if  so,  how  about  Cleopatra's  needle? 
Mr.  Martin  T.  Baldwin,  who  has  been  a 
customs  and  tariff  law  expert  in  the  At- 
torney-General's office  for  many  years,  tells 
some  of  the  interesting  verbal  pitfalls  of 
tariff  legislation  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
North  American  Review.  Why  must  "cot- 
ton cloth"  be  composed  entirely  of  cotton, 
while  "shoes  made  of  leather"  may  con- 
tain substantial  components  other  than 
leather? 

Mr.  Baldwin  seems  to  think  that  the  seat 
of  the  trouble  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  tariff 
laws  are  enacted,  not  by  Congress,  but  by 
the  members  of  Congress.  He  indicates  a  few 
of  the  difficulties: 

Yet  mere  cooperation  or  unification  of  effort, 
with  all  the  care  in  the  world  to  avoid  verbal 
traps  and  hidden  ambiguities,  will  not  produce 
a  fool-proof  tariff  act,  unless  due  consideration 
be  given  to  one  other  source  of  difficulty  that  is 
peculiarly  important  in  the  preparation  of  such 
bills.  This  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  builders  of 
the  tariff  are  dealing  almost  altogether  with  what 
may  be  called  second-hand  materials.  Practically 
every  adjective,  every  noun,  every  phrase,  em- 
ployed in  the  structure  has  been  used  already  in 
some  preceding  tariff  act,  and  has  been  construed 
and  applied  by  the  administrative  officials  or  by 
the  courts,  sometimes  with  quite  unexpected  re- 
sults. Moreover,  its  language,  especially  in  the 
terms  used  for  describing  particular  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise, is  the  language  of  merchants,  of  whole- 
sale buyers  and  sellers,  which  has  through  years 
of  trade  acquired  meanings  not  always  intelligible 
to  the  layman.  But  the  legislator  is  not  at  lib- 
erty to  disregard  this  tariff  and  commercial  his- 
tory. He  may  not  handle  his  words  as  new 
materials,  right  out  of  the  dictionary.  He  must 
investigate  the  origin  and  previous  employment  of 
all  his  verbal  planks  and  beams,  and  make  use 
of  them  accordingly. 

For  example,  to  use  a  rather  homely  illustra- 
tion, if  he  wants  a  certain  rate  of  duty  to  be 
levied  upon  women's  hairpins,  it  will  not  do  to 
provide    simply   for   "pins"    in    general,   upon   the 


assumption  that  this  word  includes  all  sorts  of 
pins.  For  research  will  disclose  that  in  a  former 
tariff  act  Congress  at  one  time  provided,  not  only 
for  "pins,"  but  also,  in  a  separate  paragraph  at  a 
separate  rate  of  duty,  for  "hairpins."  Which  fact 
was  held  by  the  courts  to  amount  to  a  legislative 
differentiation  between  hairpins  and  pins,  so  that 
a  hairpin  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  by  itself. 
Thus,  in  a  new  tariff  act,  if  hairpins  are  to  re- 
ceive any  special  consideration,  they  must  be  spe- 
cially named,  as  before.  Nor  will  recourse  to  the 
dictionaries  or  to  the  rules  of  logic  be  of  any 
avail,  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  itself  recognized  this  identical  hairpin  dis- 
tinction. 

Tariff  laws  perform  the  function  to-day 
more  than  ever  of  regulating  commerce  as 
well  as  producing  revenue,  and  the  language 
is  that  of  commerce  rather  than  of  literature. 
A  hundred  years  ago,  Mr.  Justice  Story  ob- 
served that  the  legislature,  "did  not  suppose 
our  merchants  to  be  naturalists,  or  geologists 
or  botanists,"  but  "applied  its  attention  to 
the  description  of  articles,  as  they  derived 
their  appellations  in  our  own  markets."  In 
the  commercial  world,  it  happens,  "feather- 
stitch braid"  becomes  dutiable  as  a  "braid," 
even  though  it  is  not  braided  at  all,  but  is 
in  fact  made  on  a  loom.  Skins  of  ponies 
become  "furs,"  and  imitation  pearls  "prec- 
ious stones."     Says  Mr.  Baldwin : 

The  situation  has  its  analogy  in  the  ordinary 
restaurant  bill  of  fare,  where  fried  flounder  has 
to  be  ordered  as  "filet  of  sole"  in  spite  of  private 
misgivings.  Nor  can  the  guest  make  much  head- 
way in  ordering  a  dinner  unless  he  understands 
and  follows  the  ancient  customs  of  the  restaurant 
business. 

On  the  whole,  the  task  of  Congress  in  ad- 
justing its  words  to  its  ideas  in  a  tariff  act  is 
considerably  more  complicated  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  Problems  of  political  economy,  of  in- 
ternational comity  of  protection,  of  revenue,  are 
by  no  means  the  sole  cause  of  worry.  It  seems 
like  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  once  the  eco- 
nomic problems  are  disposed  of,  to  write  down 
a  list  of  the  articles  subject  to  importation,  each 
with  its  appropriate  rate  of  duty  fixed  in  accord 
with  the  principles  adopted.  But  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  undertaking  is 
fully  as  wearisome  and  time-consuming  for  the 
average  Congressman  as  is  the  more  serious  work 
of   determining   economic  policies. 

One  might  surmise  that  a  Bill  Drafting 
Commission  similar  to  that  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  at  Albany  would  be 
helpful  to  the  Congress  at  Washington  in 
clarifying  its  intent  and  perhaps  eliminating 
some  verbal  jokers  that  may  be  uninten- 
tional or  otherwise,  at  times. 
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COUNTING  THE  SEALS  ON  THE 
PRIBILOF  ISLANDS 


THE  most  valuable  herd  of  fur  seals  in 
the  world  is  the  property  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  Government's 
ownership  of  these  animals  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  Pribilof  Islands,  in  the  middle 
of  Bering  Sea,  where  the  herd  has  its  breed- 
ing ground,  are  government  property.  For- 
merly, however,  the  seals  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  hunters  of  all  nations  except  during 
the  part  of  the  year  that  they  spent  on  shore. 
In  the  year  1911  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Russia  and  Japan  entered  into  an 
agreement  that  abolished  sealing  on  the  high 
seas  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  Since  that 
time  Russia  has  had  exclusive  control  of  the 
small  herd  that  breeds  in  the  Commander 
Islands,  and  the  United  States  of  the  larger 
herd  that  breeds  in  the  Pribilofs,  the  two 
principal  islands  of  which  are  St.  George 
and  St.  Paul.  The  subsequent  history  of 
the  American  herd  is  recorded  at  some  length 
in  the  Scientific  American  Monthly,  and  the 
writer  tells  us  how  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries takes  its  annual  census  of  the  seals.  Last 
year's  count  showed  550,000  animals. 

In  1912  Congress  passed  a  law  prohibit- 
ing all  killing  of  fur  seals  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands  for  a  period  of  five  years,  except  the 
number  needed  as  food  for  the  natives.  Com- 
mercial killing  was  resumed  in  1918. 

It  is  to  make  sure  that  no  illegal  killing  is  going 
on  that  every  year  the  Government  takes  a  census 
of  the  seals,  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
full  census  without  some  proportion  of  estimate, 
at  the  same  time  the  cessation  of  pelagic  sealing 
has  provided  opportunity  for  actual  counts  of  the 
breeding  elements  of  the  herd,  the  old  males  and 
females  and  the  young  of  the  year.  With  ele- 
ments positively  known  and  killing  records  com- 
plete for  several  years,  the  non-breeding  seals 
can  be  estimated  by  making  use  of  the  number 
supposed  to  die  from  natural  causes.  At  present 
the  rate  of  mortality  must  be  inferred,  and  herein 
lies  the  only  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  census. 

The  classes  of  seals  actually  counted  are  the 
breeding  bulls  in  active  service,  the  idle  bulls  on 
the  breeding  ground,  and  the  young  pups  of  the 
season.  Actual  counts  are  also  made  of  the  half 
bulls  and  bachelors,  but  give  only  partial  results 
of  value,  chiefly  as  a  check  upon  the  estimates. 
The  classes  estimated  are  the  yearlings  and  the 
two-year-olds  of  both  sexes,  and  the  bachelors 
from  three  to  five  years  of  age.  The  number  of 
breeding  cows  is  directly  inferred  from  the  num- 
ber of  pups. 


In  explanation  of  the  last  statement  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  each  cow  gives 
birth  annually  to  one  pup.  All  the  pups  are 
on  land  at  one  time,  though  many  of  the 
mothers  are  always  in  the  sea. 

The  method  of  counting  is  simple.  The  rook- 
eries are  mostly  extended  along  the  shore  in  linear 
formation,  frequently  beneath  low  cliffs  from  which 
the  observer  can  look  over  them  with  ease.  In 
the  present  condition  of  the  herd  the  number  of 
bulls  in  tier  formation  between  the  shore  and  the 
back  of  the  rookery  does  not  often  exceed  five, 
and  marked  rocks  and  natural  prominences  are 
sufficient  for  all  necessary  sub-division  of  rookery 
space  into  areas  for  successive  counting.  The 
large  relative  size  of  the  bull  makes  him  con- 
spicuous even  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  ex- 
cept when  fully  recumbent  in  a  heavily  massed 
area,  he  cannot  possibly  be  overlooked. 

In  order  to  prevent  mistakes  and  to  make  gen- 
eral preliminary  observations,  numerous  counts  of 
various  classes  of  seals  are  made  before  the  height 
of  the  season.  In  this  way  counts  are  made  at 
least  once  for  every  rookery  on  St.  Paul  Island 
and  some  rookeries  are  counted  from  three  to  six 
times.  In  addition,  weekly  counts  are  made  of 
all  the  rookeries  on  St.  George  Island  in  late 
June  and  early  July.  Therefore,  when  the  height 
of  the  season  arrives  in  September  those  engaged 
in  the  count  are  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of 
each  rookery  and  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  method 
to  be  employed. 

Counting  bachelors  may  be  compared  to  count- 
ing a  swarm  of  bees,  part  of  which  is  in  the  hive 
and  the  remainder  out  gathering  honey.  The  full 
number  cannot  be  determined  with  accuracy,  al- 
though various  devices  are  available  as  the  basis 
of  estimates.  Those  on  land  at  a  given  time  may 
be  closely  approximated  by  a  process  of  combined 
counting  and  estimating.  After  some  experience, 
results  may  be  obtained  in  this  way  which,  as 
minimum  figures,  are  wholly  reliable.  It  is  often 
possible  to  find  a  herd  of  bachelors  practically  all 
of  which  are  lying  asleep,  so  an  observer  in  an 
elevated  position  with  a  good  field  glass  can 
count  them  with  considerable  accuracy.  Condi- 
tions for  counting  in  this  manner  are  particularly 
favorable  on  St.  George  Island.  A  large  herd  of 
bachelors  in  which  all  or  many  individuals  are 
in  motion  can  only  be  estimated  by  counting 
those  on  a  certain  space  and  correlating  the  num- 
ber obtained  with  the  total  space  occupied.  At 
times  the  bachelors  on  a  given  hauling  ground 
may  be  driven  back  a  short  distance  and  divided 
into  small  pods  which  are  successively  counted  as 
they  form  in  an  irregular  line  to  return  to  the 
sea.  Taking  all  data  of  this  sort  into  considera- 
tion, the  observer  spending  an  entire  season  on 
the  islands  is  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  approximate 
number  of  bachelors  usually  found  on  each  haul- 
ing  ground. 
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AMERICAN  POLICIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS 


American  Police  Systems.  By  Raymond 
B.   Fosdick.     The  Century  Company.     408  pp. 

What  Mr.  Fosdick  learned  in  his  earlier  ex- 
amination of  European  police  systems  helped  to 
prepare  him  for  the  studies  of  the  police  prob- 
lems of  American  cities  which  are  embodied  in 
the  present  volume.  Mr.  Fosdick  spent  nearly 
two  years  in  a  personal  investigation  of  seventy- 
two  cities  from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles.  He  was 
able  to  differentiate  clearly  between  European 
and  American  conditions  and  to  base  his  com- 
parisons upon  the  freshest  information.  He  could 
not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  overwhelming 
prevalence  of  crime  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  by  our  faulty  judicial  system,  our  many  laws 
that  were  never  made  to  be  enforced,  and  the 
vicious  political  interference  and  manipulation 
noticeable  in  many  of  our  city  police  systems. 
These  and  other  police  evils  are  fully  and  fear- 
lessly disclosed  in  Mr.  Fosdick's  book.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  work  is  most  timely. 

American  Political  Ideas.  By  Charles  Ed- 
ward Merriam.     Macmillan.     481  pp. 

In  Dr.  Merriam's  "History  of  American  Po- 
litical Theories,"  published  some  years  ago,  he 
dealt  chiefly  with  the  development  of  political 
thought  down  to  the  Civil  War.  His  new  book 
outlines  tendencies  in  our  fundamental  political 
thinking  from  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  to  the 
beginning  of  America's  effort  in  the  Great  War. 
Dr.  Merriam's  treatment  of  this  subject  is  made 
the  more  interesting  and  useful  by  his  personal 
contacts  with  various  phases  of  practical  politics. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  closely  identified 
with  reform  movements  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  in  one  important  campaign  was  candidate  for 
Mayor.  His  discussion  of  political  ideas  in  their 
relation  to  the  social  and  economic  tendencies  of 
our  time  is  frequently  stimulating  and  always 
sound  and  well   reasoned. 

New  England  in  the  Life  of  the  World. 
By  Howard  A.  Bridgman.  Boston  and  Chicago: 
The  Pilgrim  Press.     395  pp.     111. 

Naturally  enough  the  writing  and  speaking  in 
connection  with  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  has 
concerned  itself  chiefly  with  the  voyage  of  the 
Mayflower  and  the  landing  at  Plymouth.  The 
later  influence  of  the  settlement  of  New  England 
on  American  history  has  usually  been  taken  for 
granted.  Dr.  Howard  A.  Bridgman,  not  content 
with  a  survey  of  English  achievement  within  New 
England's  narrow  boundaries,  has  sought  across 
the  continent  and  in  foreign  lands  to  learn  pre- 
cisely what  was  the  part  played  by  men  and 
women  of  New  England  stock  in  founding  and 
developing  states.  The  results  of  his  inquiry, 
comprising  material  never  before  brought  to- 
gether in  a  single  volume,  are  published  under 
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the  significant  title,  "New  England  in  the  Life 
of  the  World."  It  is  truly,  as  the  sub-title  in- 
dicates, "A  Record  of  Adventure  and  Achieve- 
ment." Each  chapter  is  crowded  with  specific, 
concrete  instances  of  the  transplantation  of  "the 
Pilgrim  seed"  to  the  Middle  West,  the  Far  West 
and  Northwest,  Hawaii,  the  Near  East,  and  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world.  Not  only  are  the  be- 
ginnings of  New  England  influence  sketched,  but 
the  results  in  present-day  customs,  institutions 
and  laws  are  clearly  set  forth. 

Democracy  and  the  Human  Equation.  By 
Alleyne  Ireland.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company. 
251   pp. 

Mr.  Ireland  is  a  writer  of  British  birth  who 
has  spent  much  time  in  America,  and  is  a  sym- 
pathetic student  of  our  institutions.  He  is  dis- 
turbed by  what  he  regards  as  the  virtual  dis- 
appearance of  the  principle  of  representative 
government  from  the  American  political  system, 
and  our  rapid  drifting  into  a  system  of  direct 
democracy  which  he  regards  as  the  very  negation 
of  representative  republicanism.  His  conclusions 
will  not  generally  be  accepted  by  Americans  as 
justified  by  the  facts.  Yet  there  is  much  truth 
in  his  severe  criticism  of  the  practical  workings 
of  our   State   and   national   legislatures. 

Democracy  and  Assimilation.  By  Julius 
Drachsler.      Macmillan.     275   pp. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  made  an  un- 
usually careful  preparation  for  the  study  of  what 
he  terms  "The  Blending  of  Immigrant  Heritages 
in  America."  For  one  thing,  he  is  one  of  the  first 
students  of  the  subject  to  go  into  the  matter  of 
intermarriage  among  ethnic  groups  in  the 
United  States.  As  the  statistical  basis  of  his 
investigation  he  studied  the  records  disclosed  by 
over  100,000  marriage  certificates  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  covering  a  five-year  period  before 
the  Great  War.  The  facts  gathered  from  this 
investigation  seemed  to  the  author  to  point  to  the 
amalgamation  of  the  European  nationalities  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one 
or  two  groups. 

Immigration  and  the  Future.  By  Frances 
Kellor.      George    H.    Doran    Company.      276    pp. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  guide  American 
discussion  of  immigration  into  new  channels — to 
set  before  American  labor  leaders,  business  men 
and  economists  the  outlines  of  the  American  im- 
migration problem  as  it  has  developed  since  the 
war.  The  book  asks  many  searching  questions, 
to  which  public  opinion  must  sooner  or  later  give 
answer — among  them  these:  Is  Immigration  Es- 
sential to  the  Economic  Development  of  This 
Country?  Is  America  a  Necessary  Asylum  for 
the  Foreign  Born?     Shall  Immigrant  Savings  Be 
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Spent  in  America?  Shall  America  Become  a  One- 
Language  Country?  Shall  American  Citizenship 
Be  Compulsory?  Shall  Aliens  Be  Registered? 
Shall   Immigration  Be  Dealt  with  Abroad? 

Community  Organization.  By  Joseph  K. 
Hart.     Macmillan.     230  pp. 

An  increasing  number  of  men  and  women  in 
this  country  is  engaged  in  what  is  known  as 
"social  work,"  and  a  few  of  these  are  interested 
in  efforts  undertaken  for  the  community  as  a 
whole.  The  author  of  this  book,  from  experience 
in  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  and  in 
earlier  work  in  Western  States,  analyzes  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  community  organization,  and 
shows  how  plans  already  formed  for  deepening 
and  giving  expression  to  a  community  sense  may 
have  a  democratic  application. 

The  Community  Health  Problem.    By  Athel 

C.   Burnham.     Macmillan.      149    pp. 

This  book  is  useful  as  a  condensed  statement  of 
practical  movements  and  methods  for  obtaining 
improved    national    health:    "Health    Departments 


and  Community  Health,"  "A  Public  Health 
Nurse,"  "Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance," 
"Compulsory  Health  Insurance,"  "Health  Cen- 
ters," "The  Social  Unit  Experiment,"  "Social 
Hygiene,"   "Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled." 

The  League  of  Nations  Starts:  an  Outline 
by  Its   Organizers.     Macmillan.     282  pp. 

Men  who  took  a  personal  part  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  League  of  Nations  and  were  inter- 
ested in  the  creation  of  the  League  machinery 
have  cooperated  in  preparing  this  volume,  in 
which  are  described  the  various  attempts  to  bring 
about  international  administration  in  particular 
fields  of  activity.  Each  of  these  writers  confines 
his  comment  to  his  own  individual  field,  and 
shows  how  the  League  is  functioning  in  that  field. 
The  chapter  on  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice  is  contributed  by  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  Leon  Bourgeois  of  France,  that  on 
the  Reduction  of  Armaments  by  the  Spanish  Min- 
ister of  War,  El  Vizconde  de  Eza,  and  that  on 
Economics  and  Finance  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Salter,  Sec- 
retary-General  of  the  Reparations   Commission. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY  BROUGHT  UP  TO 

DATE 


Economics.     By  James  Cunnison.     E.  P.  Dut- 

ton  &  Co.     168  pp. 

An  unusually  successful  attempt  to  condense 
and  restate  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader 
the  basic  principles  and  problems  of  the  science 
of  wealth.  The  production,  distribution  and  con- 
trol of  wealth  are  discussed  in  this  little  book  in 
simplified  form,  but  for  a  treatment  of  the  theory 
of  consumption  the  reader  will  have  to  look  else- 
where. The  writer's  point  of  view  is  modern  and 
in  accord  with  the  most  advanced  economic  think- 
ing of  our  day. 

Wealth — Its  Production  and  Distribution. 
By  A.  W.  Kirkaldy.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     147  pp. 

This  English  professor  of  economics  has  suc- 
ceeded in  condensing  his  explanation  of  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  wealth  into  even  fewer 
pages  than  were  required  for  Professor  Cunni- 
son's  text-book.  He  does  this,  however,  at  some 
sacrifice  of  the  treatment  of  distribution.  His 
method  is  to  discuss  land,  labor,  and  capital  each 
as  a  factor  in  production.  Illustrations  are  pre- 
sented from  various  fields  of  industry. 

Profits,  Wages,  and  Prices.  By  David  Fri- 
day.    Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe.     252  pp. 

Those  who  read  Professor  Friday's  article  in 
the  February  Review  of  Reviews,  on  "How  Re- 
covery Will  Come,"  will  find  in  this  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  "Profits,  Wages,  and  Prices"  an  appli- 
cation of  the  same  general  method.  Professor 
Friday's  attention  was  attracted  in  the  autumn  of 
1916  to  the  enormous  growth  of  profits  which 
resulted  from  war  profiteering  in  this  country. 
Ever  since  that  time  he  has  been  busy  collecting 
material    on    profits,    wages,    prices,    and    related 


subjects.  This  little  volume  presents  the  facts  thus 
acquired  in  a  way  that  will  be  comprehensible  to 
the  general  reader.  Professor  Friday's  conclusion 
from  these  facts  is  that,  so  far  from  indicating 
disintegration  or  economic  weakness  in  America, 
they  show  that  "the  productive  resourcefulness 
revealed  by  the  war  gives  a  substantial  basis 
for   social   and   economic   optimism." 

The  Morals  of  Economic  Internationalism. 
By  J.  A.  Hobson.  Houghton-Mifflin  Company. 
69  pp. 

A  stimulating  and  suggestive  essay  by  an  emi- 
nent British  economist,  dealing  largely  with  the 
international    situation    resulting    from    the    war. 

International  Relations  of  Labor.    By  David 

Hunter  Miller.     Alfred  A.  Knopf.     11  pp. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  of  lectures  was 
legal  adviser  of  the  American  Commission  to 
Negotiate  Peace,  and  has  given  much  study  to  the 
results  of  the  war  upon  the  international  handling 
of  labor  problems.  His  lectures  are  full  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  international  labor  con- 
ferences already  held  and  the  possibilities  of  what 
is  sometimes  alluded  to  as  the  labor  world's 
parliament  of  the  future. 

The  Frontier  of  Control.  By  Carter  L. 
Goodrich.  With  an  Introduction  by  R.  H. 
Tawney.     Harcourt,    Brace    &    Howe.     277    pp. 

In  these  days  of  the  "mill  council"  and  the 
various  efforts  now  under  way  in  this  country 
to  secure  for  factory  workers  a  fuller  participa- 
tion in  management,  any  light  that  can  be  gained 
from  the  experience  of  other  countries  is  wel- 
come.     Mr.    Carter    Goodrich    was    awarded    the 
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Roswell  Dwight  Hitchcock  Fellowship  of  Am- 
herst College  for  the  purpose  of  studying  what 
he  terms  "British  workshop  politics."  During  his 
residence  in  Great  Britain  he  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  views  of  trade  union  leaders 
and  business  men  on  the  subject  in  hand.  The 
result  is  a  book  which  is  characterized  by  Mr. 
R.  H.  Tawney,  late  member  of  the  British  Coal 
Industry  Commission,  as  the  best  existing  account 
of  the  efforts  of  trade  unionism  in  Great  Britain 
to  exert  its  claims  in  the  matter  of  shop  control. 

Federal  Income  Tax.  By  George  E. 
Holmes.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany.    1151    pp.     1920   edition. 

1921  Supplement  to  Federal  Income  Tax. 
By  George  E.  Holmes.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill    Company.     539   pp. 

So  long  as  our  system  of  income  and  excess 
profits  taxation  remains  what  it  is,  such  volumes 
as  this  are  a  necessity.  An  extraordinary  amount 
of  the  time   of  lawyers,   accountants   and   clerical 


assistants  of  all  classes  is  demanded  at  this  time 
of  year  in  the  preparation  of  income-tax  sched- 
ules. With  such  complications  as  are  involved 
in  the  present  law  the  taxpayer  must  depend  for 
guidance  on  an  authority  like  Mr.  Holmes,  who 
has  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  law  from  the 
administrative  standpoint.  His  standard  volume, 
with  its  supplement,  embodying  the  amendments 
made  in  1920,  probably  covers  the  ground  more 
completely  and  accurately  than  any  other  work 
in  print. 

Marketing.  By  C.  S.  Duncan.  D.  Appleton 
&  Company.     500  pp. 

It  may  be  news  to  not  a  few  of  our  readers  that 
the  problems  and  methods  of  marketing  are  actu- 
ally taught  in  American  schools  and  colleges. 
The  material  of  Dr.  Duncan's  book  has  been 
largely  accumulated  through  years  of  teaching 
classes  in  marketing.  It  is  a  broad  survey,  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  more  special- 
ized studies.  It  is  based  on  actual  business  ex- 
perience. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 


Our  Air  Force:  the  Keystone  of  National 
Defense.  By  Brigadier-General  William  Mitchell. 
E.   P.   Dutton   &   Co.     223   pp.     111. 

General  Mitchell,  whose  article  on  aircraft 
versus  battleships  appears  in  this  Review,  attempts 
in  this  book  to  bring  before  the  American  people 
the  national  meaning  and  importance  of  the  effi- 
cient organization  of  our  aviation  resources,  to 
tell  how  such  an  organization  can  be  brought 
about,  and  what  has  already  been  done  toward 
it.  General  Mitchell  was  the  first  American  of- 
ficer under  German  fire  in  the  Great  War,  and 
the  first  American  flying  officer  to  cross  the  lines. 
Later  he  commanded  the  Air  Service  of  the  First 
Army  Corps,  the  Air  Service  of  the  Group  of 
Armies,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  Aviation  Corps 
of  the  American  Army  of  Occupation. 

A  Naval  History  of  the  War.  1914-1918. 
By  Sir  Henry  Newbolt.  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany.    350  pp.     111. 

While  not  the  official  historian  of  naval  opera- 
tions in  the  war,  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  has  peculiar 
qualifications,  as  an  experienced  writer  on  naval 
history,  for  telling  the  story  of  the  naval  battles 
and  especially  of  the  submarine  warfare  in  a 
way  that  will  be  intelligible  to  the  general  reader. 
One  gets  from  his  pages  a  new  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing and  importance  of  the  battles  of  Coronel  and 
the  Falklands,  and  in  connection  with  the  Battle 
of  Jutland  the  confusing  mass  of  German  claims 
and  British  criticism  are  analyzed  and  reviewed. 


The  Crisis  of  the  Naval  War.  By  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet  Viscount  Jellicoe  of  Scapa.  George 
H.  Doran  Company.     331   pp.     111. 

In  an  earlier  volume  Admiral  Jellicoe  told  the 
story  of  the  naval  war  during  the  years  1914-16. 
The  present  volume  deals  with  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many's submarine  campaign,  beginning  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1917.  This  account  includes,  of  course, 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  and 
the  part  taken  by  our  Navy  and  the  introduction 
and  working  of  the  world-wide  convoy  system. 
Admiral  Fiske  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  book  verifies  the  statements  made  by 
Admiral  Sims  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  United 
States   for  war. 

A  History  of  the  Transport  Service.  1917- 
1919.  By  Vice-Admiral  Albert  Gleaves,  U.  S.  N. 
George   H.   Doran   Company.     284  pp.     111. 

So  far  as  participation  in  the  war  is  concerned, 
America  has  no  cause  to  feel  ashamed  of  a  trans- 
port service  which  carried  overseas  an  army  of 
two  million  men.  Vice-Admiral  Gleaves,  who 
commanded  convoy  operations  in  the  Atlantic,  is 
the  author  of  this  volume  of  adventures  and  ex- 
periences by  the  United  States  transports  and 
cruisers. 

The  "Corsair"  in  the  War  Zone.  By  Ralph 
D.  Paine.  Houghton-Mifflin  Company.  303  pp.  111. 

An  account  of  the  adventures  of  one  of  the 
American  converted  yachts — Mr.  Morgan's  Cor- 
sair— during  the  war. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


Enter 


For  the  sixth  time  since  the  Civil 
President      War    there    was    a    change    on 

March  4  in  the  party  complexion 
of  the  Administration  at  Washington.  So 
easily  and  quietly  was  this  accomplished  that 
the  visitor  from  Mars — or  from  Yap — would 
hardly  have  known  that  anything  unusual  was 
taking  place.  The  good-will  of  the  nation 
toward  the  new  President  and  his  associates 
in  the  government  was  made  manifest  in  every 
possible  way,  just  as  it  was  eight  years  ago, 
when  a  man  of  the  opposing  party  faith  came 
into  power,  and  sixteen  years  before  that, 
vhen  the  McKinley  era  of  good  feeling  be- 
^an.  At  the  outset  of  the  Harding  Adminis- 
tration the  country's  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused in  a  distinctive  way  on  the  make-up  of 
the  new  Cabinet  (a  group  photograph  of 
which  appears  on  the  facing  page).  In  the 
following  pages,  after  commenting  briefly  on 
the  place  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  governmental 
system,  we  shall  refer  to  some  of  the  specific, 
tasks  and  problems  which  are  confronting  the 
Administration  at  the  beginning  of  its  official 
life.  It  is  yet  too  early,  of  course,  to  forecast 
with  any  degree  of  confidence  the  details  of 
the  country's  foreign  policy  under  the  new 
leadership. 

„  ..    .        It  was   observed   in    these   pages 

Cabinets         .  .        .  .  ..      .     te 

and  the       last  month  that  the  preliminary 

Presidency        ■%•  •  <■      /~i    i  •  • 

discussion  oi  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments had  been  more  prolonged  and  extensive 
than  ever  before  in  our  political  history.  Mr. 
Wilson,  eight  years  ago,  had  not  consulted 
public  opinion  in  appointing  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, and  had  held  strongly  to  the  view 
that,  since  the  Chief  Executive  is  solely  re- 
sponsible, the  choice  of  department  heads  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  his  own  private  inclina- 
tion, the  important  thing  being  to  find  men 
whose  minds  would  not  work  in  conflict  with 
his.  When  the  views  of  such  Cabinet  officials 
as   Mr.    Bryan    and,    later,    Mr.    Lansing   as 

Copyright,   1921,  by   The  Rev 


"good  LUCK  AXD  best  wishes!" 
From    XciL'spaper  Enterprise   Assn.    (Cleveland.    Ohio) 

Secretaries  of  State,  and  of  Mr.  Garrison  as 
Secretary  of  War  did  not  harmonize  with 
those  of  the  Chief  Executive  their  retirement 
was  summary.  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  Baltimore 
Convention  had  secured  the  defeat  of  Champ 
Clark  and  the  nomination  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. His  appointment  as  foremost  member 
of  the  Wilson  Cabinet  was  attributed  to  per- 
sonal and  party  motives  rather  than  to  the  be- 
lief on  President  Wilson's  part  that  Mr. 
Bryan  was  the  best  man  in  the  Democratic 
party  to  direct  our  foreign  policies  as  a  suc- 
cessor to  Richard  Olney.  John  Hay,  Elihu 
Root,  and  Philander  C.  Knox. 

,.  .     Whatever   might   have   been    the 

Theory  and  ,  . 

Practice       rresuient  s  point  of  view  in  mak- 

at  Washington    •„/-"•    u*  1  Ml 

ing  Cabinet  selections,  it  will 
never  be  said  of  Woodrow  Wilson  that  he 
shirked  responsibility  on  his  own  part,  or  that 
he  ever  showed  any  tendency  to  discredit  men 
who  were  associated  with  him  in  public  work. 
Each  of  our  recent  Presidents  has  had  his  own 
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(g)  Edmcnston 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  AND  HIS  CABINET  IN  THEIR  LAST  MEETING.  ON  FEBRUARY  15 


attitude  and  his  own  peculiar  method  in  car- 
rying on  the  vast  executive  business  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  afford  a  very  wide  latitude. 
A  President  may  treat  his  Cabinet  as  mere 
routine  officials,  or  he  may  defer  to  their 
views  and  exalt  their  functions.  There  is  so 
much  public  business  to  be  transacted  that 
each  Cabinet  officer  would  in  any  case  find 
himself  exceedingly  busy,  in  his  capacity  as 
head  of  a  department,  in  dealing  with  matters 
that  for  the  most  part  do  not  even  come  to 
the  President's  personal  notice.  These  rela- 
tionships between  the  President  and  the  other 
high  officials  of  government  are  so  much  a 
matter  of  personal  temperament  and  executive 
method  that  they  can  never  be  adjusted  by 
precedent,  and  still  less  by  law. 

The    executive    business    of    the 

Side-tracking     TT     .       10  r->  ■ 

the  Official     United   states   Government  was 

Cabinet  1  1  1 

so  enormously  increased  in  vol- 
ume and  complexity  throughout  the  second 
Wilson  administration  by  the  war  against 
Germany,  upon  which  we  entered  four  years 
ago  (April  6,  1917),  that  various  new  agen- 
cies were  created  which  in  some  instances 
outrivaled  the  regular  departments  in  the  im- 
portance and  extent  of  their  undertakings. 
Several  of  the  heads  of  these  new  agencies 
were  perhaps  more  truly  the  advisers  of  Presi- 


dent Wilson  than  were  some  members  of  the 
so-called  official  "Cabinet."  In  short,  among 
other  innovations  of  the  Wilson  period  was 
the  virtual  disappearance  of  the  President's 
official  family  in  its  traditional  form  and  char- 
acter. The  executive  departments  as  estab- 
lished by  law  were,  of  course,  maintained,  and 
the  heads  of  the  departments  continued  to  be 
known  popularly  as  "members  of  the  Cabi- 
net." But  the  Cabinet  as  a  group  of  official 
advisers  to  the  President  on  general  executive 
policy,  made  up  exclusively  of  these  depart- 
ment heads,  had  almost  ceased  to  function. 
Before  Mr.  Wilson's  retirement  they  all  came 
together  in  what  had  continued  to  be  known 
as  the  "Cabinet  room"  in  the  Executive 
Offices,  for  the  first  time,  as  it  was  stated  in 
the  dispatches,  in  a  period  of  two  years. 


Will  the 


While  each  successive  President 

Will  the  ...    .        .     n  .  .  ... 

Departments  will  be  influenced  much  or  little, 
Be  Rebuilt?  accor(jing  to  his  own  views  and 
methods,  by  the  men  whom  he  assigns  to  Cabi- 
net posts,  it  will  not  remain  for  the  President 
alone  to  decide  regarding  the  nature  and  num- 
ber of  these  departmental  offices.  Under  the 
Overman  act,  President  Wilson  was,  indeed, 
given  the  power  to  rearrange  executive  work 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  might  have  stripped 
some  departments  of  practically  all  th^ir  juris- 
diction, while  building  up  other  departments 
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or  executive  agencies.  Mr.  Wilson  did  not, 
however,  take  much  advantage  of  the  new  dis- 
cretion accorded  him  under  the  Overman  law. 
And  the  much-needed  rearrangement  of 
bureaus  and  reconstruction  of  departments 
involve  tasks  that  are  more  likely  to  be  per- 
formed by  Congress  than  by  President  Hard- 
ing. The  Overman  act  was  doubtless  in- 
tended to  confer  a  temporary  rather  than  a 
permanent  authority.  For  example,  under 
the  Overman  act,  President  Wilson  might 
have  constituted  the  Secretary  of  War  a 
sole  minister  of  national  defense  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  War  Department  all  the  bu- 
reaus of  the  Navy  Department  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  new  boards  and  agencies  created 
for  war  purposes. 

D     ...        It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Hard- 

Pos  stole  ...  . 

New  ing  desires  to  create  a  new  de- 
partment of  Public  Welfare. 
During  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration  there 
came  into  existence  a  Department  of  Gom- 
merce  and  Labor.  In  the  early  days  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  first  term  a  separate  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  was  organized.  There  is  now 
strong  agitation  in  favor  of  a  full  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  there  is  also  a  widely 
supported  movement  on  foot  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Public  Works.  Similarly, 
there  is  propaganda  on  behalf  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health.  The  arguments  for 
these  proposed  departments  show  some  con- 
fusion of  ideas.  In  the  earlier  days,  the  ex- 
ecutive posts  had  reference  solely  to  the  trans- 
action of  necessary  public  business.  Thus, 
the  Government  had  foreign  relationships, 
and  the  Department  of  State  was  obviously 
necessary.  The  Treasury,  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Post  Office,  in  like  manner  were 
actual  Government  establishments  the  conduct 
of  which  clearly  called  for  departmental  or- 
ganization. The  Government's  great  landed 
domains,  and  certain  other  more  or  less  kin- 
dred interests,  called  later  on  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Interior  Department.  There 
had  from  the  first,  of  course,  been  business 
that  called  for  a  Department  of  Justice,  with 
a  chief  known  as  the  Attorney-General. 

The  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Departments  °f  Commerce,  and  of  Labor,  like 
the  suggested  new  departments  of 
P-ublic  Health  and  of  Education,  have  to  do 
rather  with  promoting  the  private  welfare  of 
the  people  than  with  the  management  of 
strictly  governmental  business.  Yet  the  dis- 
tinction is  superficial  and  of  no  serious  impor- 


tance. As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  older 
departments,  when  properly  considered,  have 
no  other  object  than  the  promotion  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  welfare.  The  Postmaster- 
General  and  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of 
the  Navy  have  establishments  to  administer, 
and  services  to  perform,  for  the  common 
good.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Commerce. 
There  would  be  ample  justification  for  De- 
partments of  Education,  Public  Health,  and 
Public  Works,  each  with  a  Cabinet  officer  at 
the  head.  Such  departments  would  within  a 
short  period  find  themselves  with  important 
establishments  to  maintain  and  indispensable 
services  to  render.  In  any  case,  the  Govern- 
ment is  already  charged  with  extensive  re- 
;>ponsibilities  in  all  these  matters.  Whether 
or  not  new  departments  should  be  created, 
and  the  Cabinet  enlarged,  is  a  question  that 
calls  for  careful  study. 

u.  .  Everyone    admits    that    Govern- 

H'oh  it  i 

Character  of   ment  work  must  be   rearranged, 

Public  Services         j     .1  •n-  r    -j    i 

and  that  many  millions  ot  dol- 
lars could  be  saved  every  year  if  a  revised 
system  could  be  adopted  at  Washington. 
But  the  technical  difficulties  as  well  as  the 
political  obstacles  are  greater  than  most  peo- 
ple have  supposed,  and  the  prospect  of  secur- 
ing a  radical  reorganization  is  not  very  biil- 
liant.   Most  of  the  public  business  is  already 


LOOKS    LIKE    A    GOOD    JOT? 
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carried  on  with  greater  intelligence  and  effi- 
ciency than  is  commonly  supposed.  We 
have  in  the  public  service  an  immense  army 
of  civil  employees  who  are  doing  conscien- 
tious and  skilful  work  for  small  salaries. 
There  are  weak  spots  in  the  Government 
services,  but  in  the  main  the  public  business 
is  carried  on  quite  as  honestly  and  intelli- 
gently as  are  most  private  businesses.  Little 
more  than  a  generation  ago,  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration at  Washington,  if  also  it  in- 
volved a  change  of  party  control,  was  the 
signal  for  a  very  widespread  dismissal  of  of- 
ficeholders, and  for  a  demoralizing  scramble 
on  trie  part  of  myriads  of  new  officeseekers. 
The  principal  business  of  the  average  Con- 
gressman in  those  days  was  to  find  appoin- 
tive jobs  for  clamoring  constituents.  Fortu- 
nately that  period  is  so  much  a  thing  of  the 
past  that  our  younger  citizens  know  about 
it,  with  a  certain  incredulity,  only  from 
what  they  have  read  of  political  history. 

Triumph  of  Tnere  will>  of  course,  be  scores 
dun  Service  of  changes  at  Washington  af- 
fecting assistant  secretaries,  the 
headship  of  important  bureaus,  and  so  on. 
But  the  civil  service  as  a  whole  is  under 
permanent  rules,  and  is  not  affected  by  party 
changes.  The  higher  officials  who  retire  to 
make  place  for  their  Republican  successors 
have  in  almost  every  case  rendered  patriotic 
and  diligent  service  for  far  less  compensation 
than  they  could  have  secured  in  private  life. 
This  remark  applies  especially  to  numerous 
assistant  secretaries  and  bureau  heads  in  all 
of  the  great  executive  departments.  Happily 
there  are  no  Augean  stables  of  corruption  to 
be  cleansed.  We  no  longer  hear,  such  cries 
as  "Turn  the  rascals  out,"  which  a  genera- 
tion ago  were  so  familiar  in  election  cam- 
paigns and  at  moments  of  party  transition. 
Undoubtedly  the  mechanism  of  the  execu- 
tive government  can  to  some  extent  be  sim- 
plified and  rearranged  with  advantage.  But 
neither  Republicans  nor  Democrats  are 
thinking  of  this  task  as  one  which  to  any 
extent  involves  either  party  praise  or  party 
blame. 

Honesty  Pre-    l*     lS     Y^     desirable     at     a     tIme 

vails  in       like  this,  when  one  great  party 

Public  Business  i  «•  •  i       i  1        r     .1 

has  relinquished  control  of  the 
executive  business  and  another  great  party 
has  come  into  power,  jo  remind  the  country 
that  the  change  is  accompanied  by  very  little 
of  the  old  distrust  and  bitter  kind  of  parti- 
san accusation  that  was  so  prevalent  within 
the  memory  of  our  older  citizens.     Civil  ser- 


vice reform  has  been  fully  vindicated.  Even 
the  higher  officials  who  were  responsible  for 
the  wartime  expenditure  of  many  billions  of 
dollars  are  going  out  of  office  with  un- 
scathed reputations.  In  so  far  as  there  are 
matters  of  profiteering  and  of  improper  war 
gains  under  dispute  and  investigation,  the 
men  whose  reputations  are  at  stake  are  for 
the  most  part  private  individuals  rather  than 
public  officials.  Our  Government  service 
during  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  upon 
the  whole  most  commendable  for  rectitude 
and  general  efficiency,  and  it  has  made 
steady  improvement.  This  is  the  more  for- 
tunate, furthermore,  because  public  business 
has  grown  relatively  more  important  all  the 
time,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
private  citizen. 

The  That    the    Harding    administra- 

Hardino  tion  takes  office  with  a  high 
sense  of  obligation  will  not  be 
disputed.  The  country  has  too  much  at 
stake  to  tolerate  any  inferior  brand  of  parti- 
sanship, or  any  use  of  public  office  for  per- 
sonal ends.  Dr.  Lindsay  contributes  to  this 
number  of  the  Review  a  sketch  of  the  new 
Cabinet  group  as  it  faces  the  immense  tasks 
of  domestic  and  foreign  reconstruction  with 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  now  charged.  It  was  Mr.  Harding's  ex- 
pressed intention  at  the  moment  of  his  nomi- 
nation at  Chicago  last  June  to  ascertain  and 
interpret  the  best  sentiment  of  the  country 
respecting  policies,  and  to  administer  the  af- 
fairs of  government  through  as  strong  and 
capable  a  group  of  men  as  he  could  bring 
to  his  aid.  He  proceeded  along  a  very  de- 
liberate plan,  and  apparently  encouraged  the 
newspapers  and  the  public  to  talk  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  men  whose  names  were 
suggested  for  prominent  places.  This  seem- 
ing hesitation  to  appoint  his  Cabinet  sub- 
jected him  to  criticism,  for  a  time;  but  be- 
fore the  end  of  February  the  advantages 
of  the  process  had  become  apparent. 

Sustained  by     ThuS     the     beSt     °Pin.ion     °f     the 

Public  country  had  unquestionably  vin- 
dicated his  selection  of  Mr. 
Hughes  for  Secretary  of  State.  Will  H. 
Hays  had  become  so  widely  known,  and  had 
earned  such  general  confidence  and  respect, 
that  his  selection  as  Postmaster-General  was 
obviously  approved  on  all  sides.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Harding  conceived  of  these 
places  as  great  public  offices  bearing  a  vital 
relationship  to  the  people  themselves,  and 
not   merely   a   personal    relationship    to   the 
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chief  magistrate.  He  realized,  for  example, 
the  confidence  that  Mr.  Hoover  had  inspired 
throughout  the  country  as  a  man  of  remark- 
able intelligence  and  power  of  achievement. 
He  also  perceived  the  unlimited  possibili- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Commerce  under 
the  headship  of  a  man  like  Hoover  in  view 
of  the  enormous  expansion  of  our  markets 
and  the  critical  character  of  our  economic 
problems.  It  was  evidently  Mr.  Harding's 
intention  to  repose  full  confidence  in  his 
Cabinet,  and  to  work  with  and  through  his 
official  family  for  the  successful  development 
of  domestic  and  foreign  policies. 

Mr.  Hughes    Mr.  Hughes  is  a  strong  man,  and 
Assumes  a     he    will    have    capable    helpers : 

Heavy  Burden  *     ,  ,  M1  n      ,      , 

nevertheless  he  will  not  find  the 
days  long  enough  for  the  intricate  problems 
of  foreign  policy  that  present  themselves. 
There  is,  however,  such  a  thing  as  a  sound 
and  just  policy,  in  relation  to  Mexico,  for 
example ;  and  Mr.  Hughes  is  fortunate  in 
having  for  his  Under-Secretary  of  State  so 
experienced  a  man  as  Mr.  Henry  P.  Fletcher, 
and  for  a  fellow  Cabinet  member  so  expert 
an  authority  upon  our  relations  with  Mexico 
as  Mr.  Fall,  who  has  left  the  Senate  to  be- 
come Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  proper 
marks  of  a  Mexican  policy  henceforth  must 


be  definiteness  and  vigor.  The  principal  mark 
of  a  Japanese  policy  should  be  the  restoration 
of  the  old-time  good-will  between  the  two 
Governments,  with  the  acceptance  •  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  principle  that  America  is 
to  remain  American,  that  Asia  is  to  remain 
Asiatic,  and  that  there  is  everything  to  be 
gained  by  cooperation  along  workable  lines.  A 
number  of  nations — some  of  them  great  and 
others  relatively  small — are  facing  an  almost 
immediate  choice  between  disarmament  and 
bankruptcy.  Nobody  can  ask  France  to  dis- 
arm until  Central  European  conditions  are 
more  stable,  and  until  the  security  of  France 
is  properly  guaranteed.  It  is  to  the  obvious 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  do  everything 
that  it  reasonably  can  to  help  in  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  Europe  as  a  preliminary  toward  gen- 
eral disarmament. 

A  The  ceremony  of  President  Hard- 

Modei         ing's   inauguration   on    March    4 

Inauguration  ,    ,         .-  i  •    •  , 

was  a  model  or  simplicity  ana 
dignity.  It  was  of  happy  omen  that  he  de- 
nied himself  the  splendor  of  an  inauguration 
ball  and  other  brilliant  festivities.  In  the 
distressed  state  of  the  world  ;  with  millions 
dying  of  starvation  and  hundreds  of  millions 
in  dire  poverty;  with  peace  on  earth  still  so 
far  oft,  more  than  two  years  after  the  tcrmina- 
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tion  of  the  greatest  of  wars;  with  so  many 
solemn  problems  confronting  the  American 
people  and  its  new  leader — nothing  could 
have  given  a  stronger  feeling  of  the  good 
judgment  and  earnestness  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent than  this  restraint  from  all  extravagance 
and  pomp.  A  few  thousand  visitors  more  than 
the  normal  number  at  this  season  came  to 
Washington  for  the  impressive  spectacle.  The 
day  was,  contrary  to  the  wont  of  Inaugura- 
tion occasions,  brilliant  as  to  sun  and  sky  and 
crisply  tonic  in  its  atmosphere.  The  Presi- 
dent-Elect and  the  Vice-President-Elect  called 
for  President  Wilson  and  Vice-President 
Marshall  at  the  White  House,  and,  with 
Mrs.  Harding  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  together 
with  members  of  the  joint  Congressional 
Committee  on. the  Inauguration  ceremonies, 
drove  to  the  Capitol.  President  Wilson  had 
set  his  heart  on  continuing  through  the 
entire  ceremony,  but  after  signing  a  few 
last-moment  bills  in  the  President's  chamber 
in  the  Capitol  his  medical  advisers  persuaded 
him  that  his  hardly-won  gains  in  strength 
and  health  would  be  imperiled  by  further 
participation  in  the  ceremonies  and  he  re- 
luctantly retired  to  his  new  home. 


The 


Mr.  Harding's  address  was  in 
inaugural      keeping  with   the   occasion,    and 

with  his  character  and  his 
avowed  policy  of  looking  for  advice  and  guid- 
ance from  those  best  fitted  to  give  it.  Indeed, 
he  had  expressly  denied  any  intention  to  de- 
clare specific  or   detailed   policies   or   future 


PRESIDENT   HARDING  S   LEGACY 
From   the   Central  Press  Association   (Cleveland,    Ohio) 


action.  It  is  obviously  in  matters  affecting 
international  relations  that  his  words  on  this 
occasion  were  most  acutely  weighed.  Those 
who  are  in  favor  of  a  great  getting-together 
of  the  nations  to  assure  some  measure  of  dis- 
armament and  joint  action  for  economic  re- 
habilitation of  Europe  suffered  no  shocks  from 
our  new  President's  first  address.  Indeed, 
he  very  distinctly  and  emphatically  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  any  banding  together  of 
the  nations  for  high  purposes  that  could  be 
obtained  without  permanently  entangling  al- 
liances and  that  could  be  sanctioned  by  our 
American  conscience.  Going  further  in  posi- 
tive statement,  the  President  maintained  that 
we  cannot  ignore  the  new  order  in  the  world 
and  America's  inevitable  place  in  it. 

„      ,         Taken   in   connection  with   Mr. 

Hope  for 

international  Harding  s  speech  or  last  summer, 
the  Inaugural  address  can  leave 
no  doubt  that  he  will  be  willing  to  work  for 
a  "society  of  free  nations"  striving  to  maintain 
peace  on  earth.  "Such  an  association  I  favor 
with  all  my  heart,  and  I  would  make  no  fine 
distinctions  as  to  whom  credit  is  due.  One 
need  not  care  what  it  is  called.  .  .  .  Our 
concern  is  solely  with  the  substance,  not  the 
form  thereof."  This  earlier  utterance,  rein- 
forced by  the  positive,  if  wisely  guarded,  ex- 
pressions of  the  Inaugural  address,  has  done 
much  to  assure  all  who  wish  to  see  America 
doing  her  part  in  the  great  work  of  making 
any  effort  that  can  be  made  to  provide  against 
future  wars  and  to  treat  the  scars  of  the  last 
one.  "We  want  to  do  our  part  in  making 
offensive  warfare  so  hateful  that  governments 
and  peoples  who  resort  to  it  must  prove  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause  or  stand  as  out- 
laws before  the  bar  of  civilization."  With 
Mr.  Hughes  to  bring  the  President's  gen- 
eral policy  into  concrete  action,  there  is  the 
hope  and  belief  that  a  large-minded,  enlight- 
ened and  vigorous  course  will  be  pursued  in 
finding  "a  way  to  approximate  disarmament," 
— to  use  the  President's  words, — and  to  find 
the  "resumption  of  our  onward  normal  way." 
On  the  question  of  the  tariff  perplexity  now 
before  the  nation,  President  Harding  con- 
tented himself  with  stating  the  terms  of  the 
problem.  Our  American  standards  "require 
our  higher  production  costs  to  be  reflected  in 
our  higher  tariffs  on  imports";  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  expresses  his  realization  that 
one  of  the  factors  of  the  "new  order"  is 
America's  position  as  a  creditor  nation,  with 
the  absolute  necessity  of  leaving  channels 
through  which   Europe   can   pay   her   debts. 
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THE  RETIRING  PRESIDENT  AND  HIS  SUCCESSOR,  ON  THEIR  WAY  TO  THE  INAUGURATION  CEREMONIES 

(In  the  automobile  with  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Harding  are  ex-Speaker  Cannon   and  Senator  Knox,   representing 

both  branches   of  Congress)  * 


Criticisms,  thus  far,  of  the  Presi- 
de President  s  ,  ,     ,  .  . 

Vigorous  dent  and  his  utterances,  in  the 
Personality  general  atmosphere  of  good-will, 
have  confined  themselves  to  the  opinion  that 
he  promises  a  safe  and  peaceful  administra- 
tion rather  than  a  brilliant  one.  But  what 
could  be  more  brilliant,  after  the  six  years 
that  have  passed,  than  the  achievement  of 
safety  and  peace?  If,  indeed,  the  new  Presi- 
dent's quiet,  earnest  and  wholesome  person- 
ality can  lead  us  out  of  troubled  waters  there 
will  be  few  to  cavil.  The  task  seems,  at 
times,  superhuman.  Certainly  it  demands  a 
physique  and  a  normalcy  of  physical  endow- 
ment that  are  rare.  Like  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, whose  exuberance  of  physical  vitality 
was  a  very  real  part  of  his  greatness  as  a 
leader,  and  unlike  Woodrow  Wilson,  whose 
distinction  was  achieved  in  spite  of  physical 
handicaps,  President  Harding  is  magnificently 
equipped  with  health  and  vigor.  His  fifty- 
six  years  find  him  a  strong  man  and  a  fine 
figure  of  a  man,  nearly  six  feet  in  height, 
with  a  splendidly  balanced  and  functioning 
body.  For  the  truly  terrific  job  of  presiding 
for  four  years  over  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  is  of  vast  moment  that  an  intel- 
lect, no  matter  how  shrewd  and  governed  by 
good  sense,  should  be  backed  up  by  a  power- 
ful constitution  and  chronic  good  health. 
The  dimensions  of  the  job  are  eloquently 
suggested  in  the  mete  volume  of  Presidential 
appointments    about  50,000  altogether. 


Woodrow 
Wilson, 
Lawyer 


As  President  Harding  stepped 
into  the  greatest  position  open  to 
man  to-day,  full  of  vigor  and 
strength,  ex-President  Wilson  returned  to  pri- 
vate life,  feeble  and  broken  in  health.  Imme- 
diately, however,  came  the  announcement — a 
surprise  to  all  except  his  most  intimate  friends 
— that  he  would  form  a  law  partnership  with 
Mr.  Bainbridge  Colby,  ex-Secretary  of  State, 
with  offices  in  New  York  and  Washington. 
It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Wilson  and  his 
partner  will  specialize  largely  in  cases  in 
which  international  law  and  relations  are 
prominent  factors.  It  is  clear  that  the  ex- 
President  has  during  the  past  eight  years  had 
opportunities  of  the  most  exceptional  kind  to 
acquaint  himself  with  international  relation- 
ships. Mr.  Colby,  too,  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, in  his  European  work  for  the  Shipping 
Board,  and  in  his  South  American  travel  and 
observation,  is  unusually  qualified  to  work  in 
this  special  field.  Mr.  Wilson  graduated 
from  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  1881,  and  practised  law  at  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  for  a  year  or  two,  with  some 
casual  legal  work  in  Baltimore  while  he  was 
a  postgraduate  student  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  but  in  1885,  when  he  took  the 
chair  of  history  and  political  economy  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  he  gave  up  his  practice 
and  has  not  resumed  it  until  now,  thirty-six 
years  later.  He  will  apply  to  the  Supreme 
Court    for   permission    to    practise,    and    Dr. 
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Grayson  is  quoted  as  giving  his  opinion  that 
the  ex-President's  health  will  allow  him  to 
appear  occasionally  before  that  body,  although 
his  chief  function  in  his  firm  will  be  as  a 
counselor. 

.  .         The  retirement  from  public  life 

for  of  Woodrow  Wilson  has  again 

Ex-Presidents  br0Ught     jnt0     prominence     the 

much-mooted  question  of  a  provision  for  our 
ex-Presidents.  It  is  clear  that  they  should  be 
free  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
nation.  Such  experience  and  training  as  only 
they  have  had  should  be  used  for  their  coun- 
try. Nor  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nation's 
duty  to  them  should  they  be  obliged  to  earn 
a  living  in  the  competition  of  business  or  the 
professions.  Of  the  twenty-seven  ex-Presi- 
dents in  the  nation's  history,  only  eleven  were 
under  sixty  years  of  age  when  they  left  office, 
and  only  one — Theodore  Roosevelt — was 
under  fifty.  It  is  not  practicable  for  a  Presi- 
dent to  build  up  a  competency  during  his  term 
of  office.  The  occupations  open  to  one  who 
has  been  President  that  are  within  the  limits 
of  propriety  and  good  taste  are  few  indeed. 
The  suggestion  much  discussed  just  now,  that 
a  pension  of,  say,  $25,000  per  year,  should  be 
provided  by  law,  is  an  excellent  one. 

„    ',  Aside    from   the   great   questions 

Problems  e  .      .  °  .  ,      _r 

of  the  New     of  our  relations  with   European 

Adminstration    CQuntrieS)    an(j    with    the    League, 

or  with  any  league,  of  Nations,  the  Harding 
administration  is  confronted  with  a  highly 
important  situation  in  Mexico,  and  in  domes- 
tic matters  there  is  the  disturbing  perplexity 
of  a  tariff  that  will  protect  our  standards  of 
living  for  workingmen  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  our  debtors  to  send  vast  quantities  of 
goods  to  America  to  settle  their  obligations 
to  us.  Most  pressing  of  all  is  the  work  of 
tax  revision,  doubly  difficult  in  that  the 
sources  of  revenue  are  drying  up  from  trade 
depression  just  as  the  new  Administration  is 
setting  out  to  abolish  one  of  the  two  chief 
sources  of  income — the  excess  profits  tax — 
and  scale  down  the  higher  schedules  of  the 
other — the  individual  income  tax.  On 
March  8  President  Harding  held  his  first 
Cabinet  meeting  with  Vice-President  Cool- 
idge  and  all  the  ten  secretaries  of  the  various 
departments  in  attendance.  It  was  largely  an 
organization  meeting.  It  is  understood  that 
all  news  of  Cabinet  deliberations  should  come 
from  the  President  or  his  secretary,  George  B. 
Christian,  Jr.,  and  that  news  of  departmental 
matters  should  come  from  the  executive  heads. 


The  President  called  upon  each 

Secretary        —,    .  .  ,  . 

Weehs's  Army  Cabinet  member  to  give  an  out- 
line of  the  policies  of  his  depart- 
ment in  an  attempt  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  overlapping  of  effort.  It  was  an- 
nounced after  the  meeting  that  the  American 
troops  on  the  Rhine  would  not  be  withdrawn 
at  present.  Such  action,  coming  during  the 
advance  of  the  Allied  troops  to  enforce  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  would  undoubtedly  risk 
misunderstanding  and  criticism  in  Europe. 
On  the  day  of  the  first  Cabinet  meeting, 
March  8,  Secretary  of  War  Weeks  an- 
nounced his  plan  for  reorganizing  the  Army 
— regulars,  National  Guard  and  reserves — 
into  one  effective  and  well-balanced  force. 
The  Secretary  urged  soldiers  who  had  been 
discharged  from  the  regular  army  to  join 
either  the  National  Guard  or  the  reserves. 
"Every  trained  soldier  discharged  from  the 
regular  army  has  a  potential  value  to  the 
nation,  and  if  this  training  is  maintained  and 
prolonged  in  the  National  Guard  or  organ- 
ized reserves  it  will  continue  as  an  active 
asset." 

The  failure  of  our  Government 

Hoover  s  Amoi- ,  ,  ,       , 

tions  as  neretolore  to  do  tor  our  overseas 
commerce  Head  traders  what  England  and  Ger- 
many have  been  doing  for  theirs  is  a  byword 
among  men  who  have  watched  the  course 
of  our  commercial  transactions  abroad  and 
seen  the  handicaps  which  Americans  work 
under  as  compared  to  their  foreign  competi- 
tors. Secretary  Hoover,  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  sees  his  opportunity  and  is 
announcing  his  aim  to  do  for  our  commerce 
and  industry  something  of  what  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  accomplishes  in  its  ever- 
vigilant  promotion  of  British  interests  and  its 
protection  of  British  rights.  Our  foreign 
trade  last  year  aggregated  no  less  than  thir- 
teen billion  dollars.  This  is  three  times  the 
total  of  1913.  During  the  war  and  the  after- 
math of  war  our  commerce  increased  mightily 
in  spite  of  the  absence  of  any  scientific  care 
and  aid.  But  the  years  before  us  will  have 
need  of  every  help  that  can  be  given,  and  this 
will  prove  a  most  useful  field  for  the  exercise 
of  those  extraordinary  powers  of  analysis  and 
organization  that  distinguished  Mr.  Hoover's 
work  as  Food  Administrator.  The  ambitious 
program  prepared  by  the  new  Secretary  of 
Commerce  includes,  too,  the  coordination  of 
the  land  and  water  transportation  lines  of 
America.  In  other  words,  instead  of  the  hit- 
or-miss  play  between  our  250,000  miles  of 
railroad   and   our   16,000,000   tons  of  ocean 
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shipping,  Secretary  Hoover's  organization 
will  hope  to  supply  a  scheme  of  through 
routes,  provide  efficient  handling  of  export 
goods  and  schedule  the  unloading  and  reload- 
ing of  cargo  vessels  so  that  they  will  spend 
the  minimum  of  time  in  dock  idleness. 

A    third    member    of    the    new 

Secretary  .  ... 

Wallace  and    Cabinet  to  call  early  public  at- 

His  Farmers  .  •  i  •  •  tj 

tention  to  his  aims  was  rlenry 
C.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He 
believes  that  the  prices  of  farm  products  are 
much  too  low  as  compared  with  those  of 
other  commodities,  and  that  the  remedy  is 
to  help  raise  the  prices  of  what  the  farmer 
sells.  Corn  and  oats  to-day  on  the  Iowa 
farm,  he  points  out,  are  about  20  per  cent, 
below  their  normal  value  before  the  war. 
The  present  price  of  fat  cattle  and  of  hogs 
is  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  above  the  pre-war 
normal,  if  we  take  Chicago  quotations;  but 
on  the  farm  the  prices  of  both  are  down  to 
pre-war  normal.  The  Secretary  then  draws 
attention  to  some  of  the  things  the  farmer 
must  buy:  Wages  of  farmhands  are  about 
100  per  cent,  above  the  pre-war  normal;  rail- 
road rates  are  70  to  90  per  cent,  higher ;  and 
iron,  coke,  petroleum,  lumber  and  cement 
are  far  above  the  pre-war  normal — from  100 
to  200  per  cent.  As  to  the  remedy,  Secre- 
tary Wallace  believes  that  with  farmers  con- 
stituting over  35  per  cent,  of  our  population, 
we  cannot  return  to  prosperity  until  they  get 
better  pay  for  their  labor  and  investment. 
"We  should  do  everything  possible,"  he 
says,  "to  find  an  outlet  for  this  great  food 
surplus.  We  should  search  for  ways  to  pro- 
duce more  cheaply.  Our  scientific  men 
should  find  new  uses  for  our  surplus  crops. 
We  should  develop  more  efficient  marketing 
systems,  straightening  curves  and  lowering 
grades  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer." 

Legacies  to  Wh.en  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress 
the  coming  expired  on  March  4,  two  of  the 
big  appropriation  bills  were  left 
over  for  the  extra  session  of  the  new  Con- 
gress, to  be  convened  by  the  President  early 
in  April.  The  Naval  appropriation  bill  had 
been  blocked  by  the  opposition  of  Senator 
Borah  and  his  followers,  while  the  Army  bill 
died  from  a  "pocket  veto"  by  President  Wil- 
son— the  term  used  when  an  outgoing  Execu- 
tive simply  fails  to  affix  his  signature  to  a 
measure.  The  same  fate  befell  the  Immigra- 
tion measure  and  the  Wason  bill  for 
the  decentralization  of  the  War  Risk  Insur- 


ance Bureau.  In  addition  to  these  legacies 
to  the  coming  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  there 
is  an  imposing  array  of  business  left  to  be 
taken  up  this  spring,  the  chief  items  being 
the  establishment  of  a  federal  budget  system, 
the  soldiers'  bonus  question,  regulation  of 
the  meat  and  coal  industries,  reapportion- 
ment in  the  House,  federal  aid  to  the  States 
in  road-building,  and  the  emergency  tariff 
proposal.  The  new  Congress  must  take  up 
these  matters  where  its  predecessor  left  off, 
while  dealing  with  the  still  bigger  questions 
of  revenue  revision  and  a  permanent  tariff 
policy.  Fourteen  Senators,  new  to  the  capi- 
tol,  were  sworn  in  on  March  4,  eleven  Re- 
publicans and  three  Democrats.  Instead  of 
a  division  to  be  swung  one  way  or  the  other 
by  a  vote  or  two,  as  was  seen  in  the  last  Sen- 
ate, the  new  one  will  find  the  Republicans 
with  a  clear  majority  of  twenty- two  votes — 
fifty-nine  to  thirty-seven — a  very  unusual 
situation. 


The 


Mr.   Wilson's   last-moment  veto 
immigration    of  the  Immigration  bill  came  as 

Bill  Vetoed  .  r™  . 

a  surprise  to  many.  1  he  amend- 
ed measure  provided  that,  beginning  with 
April  1  of  this  year,  immigration  to  the 
United  States  should  be  limited  to  3  per  cent, 
(of  each  nationality)  of  the  number  of  aliens 
of  that  nationality  shown  to  be  already  in 
this  country  by  the  census  of  1910.  This 
would  mean  that  355,461  aliens  would  be 
admitted  each  year.  It  would  allow  75,- 
000  Germans,  77,000  British,  37,000  Scan- 
dinavians to  come  in — 202,000  altogether 
from  Northwestern  Europe.  Fifty  thousand 
Austro-Hungarians,  40,000  Italians,  and  52,- 
000  Russians  would  have  made  up  the  chief 
items  from  countries  outside  of  northwestern 
Europe.  In  1913,  the  last  pre-war  year,  a 
few  more  than  one  million  aliens  came  to  the 
United  States.  The  bill  did  not  limit  the 
number  of  Canadian,  Mexican,  or  South 
American  immigrants  who  would  be  admit- 
ted, and  it  left  Asiatics  subject  to  the  special 
laws  concerning  them  already  in  existence. 

The    derangement    of    European 

Immigration      '     J       *.  •     ,  •  -• 

Policies  industry  points  to  immigration 
as  a  necessary  relief  for  unem- 
ployment and  over-population.  If  the  doors 
are  wholly  or  partly  closed  by  the  United 
States,  there  will  be  a  larger  stream  of 
emigration  from  Western  Europe  to  Can- 
ada, and  from  Italy  and  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  to  South  America.  In  addition  to 
the  more   permanent   arguments  against   the 
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large  and  indiscriminate  admission  of  for- 
eigners to  the  United  States,  there  are  two 
new  arguments  that  evidently  had  weight  at 
Washington  in  February.  One  of  these  was 
the  sharp  industrial  depression  in  the  United 
States,  by  reason  of  which  there  was  no  longer 
a  labor  famine,  but,  on  the  contrary,  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  seeking 
employment.  The  other  argument  had  to  do 
with  the  danger  of  bringing  epidemic  diseases 
into  the  United  States  from  infected  parts  of 
Europe.  Thus,  in  spite  of  precautions,  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  typhus  developed  in  February 
among  immigrants  from  Eastern  Europe  who 
had  for  the  most  part  sailed  to  the  United 
States  from  Italian  ports.  While  the  danger 
of  a  widespread  typhus  epidemic  in  this  coun- 
try was  not  great,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
typhus  headlines  in  the  newspapers  were  help- 
ing to  strengthen  the  position  of  those  at 
Washington  who  supported  severe  restric- 
tions upon  immigration  for  general  reasons. 

■r/    zt       *    WThile  Congress  failed  by  twen- 
Disease       ty-two  votes  to  pass  the  Dilling- 

Epidemics       1  t  i-n  t>        • 

nam  Immigration  bill  over  .Presi- 
dent Wilson's  veto,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  same  measure,  or  something  like  it,  will 
be  passed  by  the  coming  Congress  and  will 
obtain  President  Harding's  signature.  A 
powerful  influence  working  currently  to 
bring  public  opinion  and  many  individual 
Congressmen  to  favor  a  radical  restrictive 
measure,  is  the  daily  reports  of  the  fight  of 
New  York  health  authorities  to  head  off  dis- 
ease-laden immigrants  and  the  fresh  reports 
of  sporadic  cases  of  typhus.  Immigrants 
entirely  free  from  the  disease  are  often 
carriers  of  the  vermin  which  spread 
typhus.  The  facilities  at  the  immigration 
station  on  Ellis  Island  are  entirely  inadequate 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  great  numbers 
of  aliens  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
?nd  many  immigrant-laden  ships  have  been 
forced  to  anchor  and  wait  for  days  until 
measures  could  be  taken  to  destroy  the  ver- 
min aboard  them.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that 
any  ship  bringing  immigrants  gets  a  com- 
plete bill  of  health. 

No  On    March    5,    Dr.    Royal    S. 

immediate     Copeland,     New    York    Health 

Danger  /^  .      .  1^1 

Commissioner,  announced  that 
the  immediate  danger  of  an  epidemic  of  ty- 
phus had,  in  his  opinion,  passed ;  but  the  dis- 
ease is  too  dreadful  a  scourge  to  allow  any 
let-up  in  the  precautions  after  well-authenti- 
cated cases  have  been  found  in  the  metropo- 


lis and  nearby  sections.  The. horror  of  a 
typhus  epidemic  is  suggested  in  the  recent 
appeal  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  a  fund 
of  $10,000,000  to  fight  the  disease  in  Europe. 
Poland  is  being  ravaged  by  typhus  and  its 
twin  scourge,  cholera,  brought  from  Russia. 
There  is  real  danger  in  Europe  of  an  epi- 
demic such  as  those  that  fairly  depopulated 
vast  areas  in  the  Middle  Ages.  According 
to  Dr.  Copeland,  "half  the  doctors  in  Russia 
have  died  of  typhus  within  the  last  few 
months,  and  in  the  Balkan  States  there  are 
not  seventy-five  physicians  left.  In  Poland, 
a  train  will  start  on  a  run  of  five  or  six 
hours,  and  when  it  reaches  its  destination 
there  will  be  a  dozen  dead  persons  on  it  that 
have  succumbed  to  typhus." 

Th  After  the  House  had  passed  the 

NavUeBni      Naval  bill,  carrying  $90,000,000 

Dropped  r  i 

tor  new  construction,  in  a  total 
appropriation  of  half  a  billion,  and  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  the  battleship  program 
of  1916,  the  measure  was  dropped  in  the 
Senate  in  face  of  the  determined  opposition 
of  Senator  Borah.  The  provisions  of  the 
bill  would  have  brought  our  naval  strength 
up  to  Great  Britain's,  unless  she  should 
change  her  plans,  within  the  next  two  years. 
It  was  put  through  the  House  in  response  to 
the  express  wishes  of  Mr.  Harding  and  fol- 
lowing the  general  verdict  of  naval  experts 
that  such  a  plan  for  expansion  was  neces- 
sary for  our  defense.  The  expert  naval  au- 
thorities, heard  by  the  Congress  committee, 
were  as  one  man  in  favoring  the  big  build- 
ing program.  Rear-Admiral  Huse,  com- 
mandant at  the  New  York  navy  yard,  was 
most  emphatic  in  his  protests  against  slack- 
ening the  building  of  battleships,  declaring 
outright  that  we  must  "have  a  navy  large 
enough  to  fight  England."  As  England  and 
Japan  are  allies,  he  would  go  further  and 
have  a  navy  capable  of  winning  over  both  of 
these.  Admiral  Huse's  statements  are  quoted 
here  because  they  are  typical  of  the  utter- 
ances from  men  whose  trade  it  is  to  prepare 
to  win  battles.  Admiral  Huse  is  a  gallant 
officer  with  a  splendid  record,  and  one  whom 
the  country  could  with  all  confidence  place 
in  a  position  of  importance  in  case  we  were 
so  woefully  unfortunate  as  to  be  embroiled 
in  a  war  with  England  or  Japan.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  great  questions 
concerning  armaments  now  before  the  world 
are  very  different  questions  indeed  from  the 
problems  of  meeting,  technically,  a  hypo- 
thetical  military  situation.      It  is   altogether 
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probable  that  many  men  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  technique  of  seafighting  and  naval 
building,  in  which  Admiral  Huse  is  admit- 
tedly proficient,  but  just  as  sincere  as  he,  will 
be  better  counselors  than  he  in  the  matter 
of  building  more  $40,000,000  battleships. 

.   On  the  surface  of  recent  events, 

Disarmament  .  . 

Plans  advocates  .  of  disarmament  have 
not  been  able  to  see  much  reas- 
surance. Senator  Borah  stands  by  his  ad- 
vocacy of  a  naval  holiday  or  for  a  disarma- 
ment conference  between  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan.  He  expressed 
himself  as  satisfied  with  the  situation  which 
finds  the  Navy  bill  blocked,  and  announced 
that  he  would  reopen  in  the  next  Congress 
his  fight  for  a  let-up  in  navy-building.  Presi- 
dent Harding  is  on  record  as  favoring  an  in- 
ternational conference  this  spring.  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Denby  has  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  we  should  have  a  navy  second  to  none, 
owing  to  our  immense  coast  line  and  far- 
flung  possessions.  Public  opinion  as  reflected 
in  the  utterances  of  editors  throughout  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  by  no  means  con- 
vinced that  we  should  stop  in  our  race  for 
battleship  supremacy,  at  least  until  we  are 
in  such  a  position  of  superiority  that  any 
international  reduction  of  armaments  on  a 
percentage  basis  would  leave  us  in  a  rela- 
tively strong  position.  The  true  hope  for 
effective  action  doubtless  lies  in  the  pinch  of 
taxes.  Business  men  in  Osaka,  Japan  (of  the 
very  type  reproached  by  radicals  with  causing 
war),  in  London,  and  in  New  York  City, 
are  beginning  to  let  themselves  be  heard 
strongly  in  favor  of  saving  millions  which 
otherwise  would  be  spent  for  destruction. 

0ur  A   more   nearly   unanimous   ver- 

Army         diet    is   heard    as   to   the    scaling 

Strength  ,  ,  ,  *? 

down  or  our  army  strength  and 
general  military  expenses.  The  Army  ap- 
propriation bill,  vetoed  outright  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  provided  for  156,666  regular 
troops,  the  number  finally  arrived  at  being 
a  compromise  between  the  preference  in  the 
House  for  150,000  and  the  Senate's  wish 
for  162,000  men.  President  Wilson's  opin- 
ion had  been  that  a  force  of  175,000  was 
none  too  large  for  the  necessary  garrison 
and  police  work.  As  the  Navy  found  ardent 
advocates  of  preparedness  in  Rear-Admiral 
Huse  and  others,  so  the  Army  brought  for- 
ward General  Robert  Lee  Bullard  to  de- 
clare, in  a  widely-quoted  speech  in  New 
York  City,  against  any  kind  or  measure  of 


disarmament.  General  Bullard,  now  com- 
manding the  Department  of  the  East,  was 
at  the  head  of  one  of  our  two  field  armies 
in  France.  He  is  a  highly  efficient-  officer 
and,  doubtless,  might  be  less  capable  in  his 
trade  if  he  did  not  believe  so  whole-heartedly 
in  the  civilizing  influence  of  arming  heavily. 
He  stated  boldly  that  peoples  are  enlight- 
ened and  civilized  in  proportion  to  their 
effective  preparedness  for  war,  and  that  with 
any  advanced  nation  disarmament  is  a  de- 
liberate  laying  aside  of   its   superiority. 

Meanwhile,  the  question  of  naval 
Rivalries  policy  is  acute  and  there  are  wide 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
way  to  reduce  naval  expenditures.  There  is 
only  one  aspect  of  the  world's  naval  problem 
that  is  fundamentally  sound.  The  high  seas 
belong  to  no  country  and  ought — at  some 
future  time — to  be  internationalized  and  neu- 
tralized. For  any  country  to  maintain  heavy 
armaments  on  the  high  seas  must  ultimately 
be  regarded  as  both  needless  and  dangerous. 
Thus,  the  first  step  that  should  be  taken 
is  the  completion  of  maritime  international 
law.  A  code  of  maritime  law  having  been  ac- 
cepted by  all  nations,  there  should  be  an  in- 
ternational commission  to  supervise  the  work- 
ing of  the  maritime  code  and  to  exercise  some 
measure  of  jurisdiction  over  the  high  seas. 
The  maritime  powers  should  assign  to  such  a 
commission  the  ships  necessary  to  patrol  the 
oceans  and  protect  commerce.  There  can 
never  be  a  League  of  Nations  that  is  much 
more  than  an  empty  pretense  so  long  as  any 
nation  claims  the  smallest  right  to  dominate 
the  high  seas  in  its  own  private  interest. 


tt,u   u  *        With  a  proper  code  of  maritime 

Why  Not  a  i  1 

British  Sea  law  duly  agreed  upon,  however, 
it  would  be  entirely  permissible 
to  give  to  a  single  power  a  mandate  to  patrol 
and  govern  the  seas ;  and  the  most  obvious 
thing  in  that  case  would  be  to  request  Great 
Britain  to  accept  the  mandate.  It  would  then 
become  requisite  for  all  the  commercial  na- 
tions enjoying  security  for  their  water-borne 
commerce  to  make  monetary  contributions 
toward  the  support  of  the  patrol ing  fleet.  If 
we  are  to  have  anything  like  world  organiza- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  it  is  not 
only  absurdly  extravagant,  but  it  is  also 
highly  dangerous,  for  individual  nations  to 
build  modern  battleships  in  rivalry  with  one 
another.  Remarks  of  this  kind  have  a  ten- 
dency to  disturb  nationalistic  susceptibilities. 
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But  it  is  much  better  to  be  frank  than  to  be 
hypocritical.  Everybody  knows,  who  has  con- 
sidered the  subject,  that  there  can  be  no  as- 
surance of  permanent  peace  until — among 
other  things — the  control  of  the  seas  is  estab- 
lished on  an  international  basis.  Until  this 
is  done,  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  ample  means  of  protection  through 
sea  power ;  and  this  should  recognize  the  new- 
est inventions.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
afford  at  once  to  reduce  the  land  forces  to  a 
minimum,  provided  we  maintain  the  means 
for  training  officers  and  keep  on  hand  a  good 
supply  of  up-to-date  artillery,  rifles,  and 
munitions. 

Anoio-  ^"ne  Pe°ple  °f  tne  United  States 
American  and  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  British  Do- 
minions have  so  much  in  common  that  it  m?y 
justly  be  said,  speaking  broadly,  that  any  man 
who  tries  to  stir  up  strife  between  them,  or 
to  create  distrust  or  prejudice,  is  a  dangerous 
lunatic  or  a  deep-dyed  villain.  For  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  be  involved  in 
warfare  against  their  neighbors  of  Canada, 
for  example,  would  differ  in  no  essential  re- 
spect from  a  contest  at  arms  between  the  peo- 
ple of  Iowa  and  the  people  of  Minnesota. 
Just  now  there  is  much  unemployment  in 
England,  and  there  is  also  much  unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States.  The  sooner  in- 
dustrial prosperity  is  regained  in  England, 
the  sooner  it  will  be  regained  in  America.  If 
there  are  any  plans  or  programs  at  Washing- 
ton that  look  toward  objects  harmful  to  the 
British  people,  such  aims  and  policies  must 
also  be  harmful  to  the  people  of  the  United 


UNCLE    SAM  I       THEY    TELL    ME,    JOHN,    THAT    YOU 
ARE    DRIFTING    INTO    WAR  !" 
From    Punch    (London) 


States.  In  like  manner,  if  the  foreign  and 
colonial  offices  in  London  have  any  projects 
on  hand  or  in  contemplation  that  would  work 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  it  must  follow  that  the  British 
people  are  misrepresented  and  that  they  ought 
to  overhaul  their  Government  and  change 
its  traditional  habits  of  thought.  President 
Harding  and  Secretary  Hughes  have  large 
enough  vision  to  see  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  peoples  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  British  Dominions,  France,  and 
Italy  must  hold  together  with  strong  confi- 
dence in  one  another  and  with  reliance  upon 
principles  of  justice. 

...    ,,  The   country  gave   a   verv   clear 

We  Must  ...  c  r 

Now  Accept    decision    in    favor   or    entrusting 

Solutions        the     Republican     party    with     the 

management  of  our  great  problems  of  debt 
and  taxation,  and  with  the  settlement  of 
our  relations  with  Germany  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  view  of  the  recent  deadlock  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  President  Wilson  over 
the  Versailles  treaty.  Whatever  the  Repub- 
licans, under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Harding 
and  Mr.  Hughes,  may  propose,  as  regards 
peace  with  Germany  and  cooperation  with 
our  recent  Allies,  there  is  sure  to  be  cavil, 
criticism  and  strenuous  opposition.  The 
Republican  victory  in  November  did  not,  in- 
deed, take  away  from  any  citizen  the  right 
to  have  his  own  opinion  about  public  affairs 
and  to  express  it  freely.  Nevertheless,  sen- 
sible people  will  remember  that  settlements 
of  some  kind  must  now  be  reached ;  and  that 
after  a  reasonable  amount  of  frank  discus- 
sion there  must  be  acquiescence  in  such  plans 
as  can  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
Harding  administration  and  the  Re- 
publican majority  of  the  Senators. 
American  rights  must  be  sustained 
in  frank  and  manly  fashion.  For 
several  years  past  there  has  been 
growing  a  habit — more  irritating 
than  tactful — on  the  part  of  public 
men  and  newspapers  in  Europe,  of 
expressing  positive  opinions  about 
what  the  United  States  ought  to  do 
for.  the  benefit  of  other  portions  of 
the  world.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that 
we  shall  continue  to  show  due  con- 
sideration for  the  peoples  of  other 
countries,  and  it  is  plainly  to  our 
interest  to  be  good-tempered  and 
broad-visioned.  We  must  continue 
to  help  Europe,  even  if  only  thereby 
to  help  ourselves. 


AND    I 
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As  was  confidently  expected, 
Tariff  President  Wilson  vetoed  the 
Perplexity  For(jney  Emergency  Tariff  bill. 
In  doing  so,  he  called  attention  impressively 
to  the  difficulties  that  would  beset  us  with  the 
establishment  of  a  high  tariff  barrier  against 
importations  from  Europe.  We  have  loaned 
Europe  some  nine  billion  dollars;  there  is 
a  further  floating  debt  due  us,  arising  from 
the  excess  of  our  exports  over  our  imports, 
of  no  less  than  four  billion  dollars.  This 
floating  debt  is  being  increased  from  month 
to  month.  Last  January  brought  a  balance 
of  $446,000,000,  the  third  largest  monthly 
balance  on  record.  The  floating  debt  due 
us  is  being  augmented  currently  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  three  billion  dollars  a  year. 
There  are  only  three  ways  in  which  Europe 
can  pay  this  debt,  or  even  the  interest  on  it: 
First,  she  can  establish  credit  here ;  second, 
she  can  send  us  gold ;  and  third,  she  can 
send  us  commodities.  The  first  device  is 
impracticable  because  Europe  no  longer  has 
available  securities  to  form  the  basis  of 
credits  here.  The  second  is  impossible  be- 
cause gold  is  not  in  existence  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  allow  her  to  liquidate  with  it; 
and,  even  if  it  were,  our  own  interests  would 
forbid  such  huge  importations  of  the  pre- 
cious metal,  disturbing  international  ex- 
change still  further,  as  they  necessarily 
would.  The  third  method — to  send  us  com- 
modities— is  the  only  one  left. 


CHORUS     OF     AMERICAN     GOODS  \      "DONT     BUILD     IT 

SO    HIGH     WE    CAN'T    GET    OUT  !" 

From    the   Spokesman    Review   (Spokane,    Wash.) 


„     . ,  President     Harding     was     very 

President  ,  .  ...  ...  ,       •' 

Harding's     clear  in   realizing  this,   in   those 

Middle  Ground   pordons  of   his   inaugural   address 

that  referred  to  the  tariff  problem.  "We 
cannot  sell  if  we  do  not  buy"  was  his  terse 
way  of  putting  it.  At  the  same  time  he 
carefully  called  attention  to  the  danger  to 
the  standards  of  living  of  our  workmen  that 
would  come  from  sweeping  away  all  barriers 
and  allowing  great  quantities  of  goods  to  be 
brought  from  Europe,  where  they  had  been 
produced  under  wage  scales  and  workmen's 
living  conditions  so  far  below  those  that  we 
consider  decent  and  proper.  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  final  work  of  a  permanent  tariff 
bill  should  be  done  with  the  aim  to  erect 
protecting  barriers  against  only  those  goods 
and  those  countries  which  really  produce 
unfair  competition  for  our  workmen.  That 
this  is  a  counsel  of  perfection  impossible  to 
realize  may  well  be. 

There  are  many  Republicans  in 

Another  r^  i  •  •  r       i 

Emergency     Congress    who,    in    spite   or    the 

Tariff  Bill?      failure     of     the     Fordney     Emer_ 

gency  Tariff  bill,  cling  to  the  hope  of  be- 
ginning work  on  another  emergency  tariff 
measure  immediately  on  the  convening  of 
the  new  Congress  in  April.  They  desire 
to  put  this  ahead  of  a  revision  of  the  taxes. 
Representative  Mondell,  floor  leader  of  the 
House,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  proceed  at  once  to  a  re- 
vision of  the  taxes  and  leave  tariff  matters 
untouched  until,  with  the  internal  revenue 
duties  settled,  work  could  be  begun  on  a 
permanent  tariff  measure.  He  and  others 
consider  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
push  through  an  emergency  tariff  bill  in 
short  order,  and  that  the  matter  would 
string  out  through  the  summer  to  the  detri- 
ment of  tax  revision  and  of  a  permanent 
tariff  law.  Congressmen  are  much  in- 
fluenced, naturally,  by  the  insistent  calls 
from  the  farmers  for  help.  If  it  were  in 
any  way  certain  that  such  a  measure  as  the 
Fordney  bill,  putting  heavy  duties  on  im- 
portations of  farm  products,  would  really 
help  the  farmers,  there  would  be  a  wider 
sympathy  for  the  idea,  even  though  it  might 
interfere  somewhat  with  the  progressive  low- 
ering of  the  general  cost  of  living. 

How     nebulous     is     the     whole 

Will  Farmers  ,     .     .     .  .  r  , 

Be  process   or    helping   the    farmers 

finances  in  this  way  is  shown  by 

the   slightest    analysis    of,    for    instance,    the 

item   of   wheat   in    the   vetoed   Fordnev    bill. 
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It  provided  a  duty  of  fifty  cents  a  bushel, 
largely  with  the  idea  of  keeping  out  impor- 
tations of  Canadian  wheat ;  but  the  facts 
are  that  with  900,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States  represented  by  the 
year's  crop  and  carry-over  from  the  preced- 
ing year,  only  20,000,000  bushels  were  im- 
ported from  Canada.  The  particular  reason 
for  this  movement,  too,  was  the  rather  poor 
quality  of  our  Northwestern  wheat  crop  last 
year,  which  made  it  necessary  for  Minnesota 
millers  to  obtain  some  Canadian  grain  in 
order  to  make  the  quality  of  their  flour  aver- 
age as  high  as  it  should.  At  the  same  time, 
the  United  States  was  exporting  no  less  than 
206,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  Europe  in 
the  six  months  from  July  to  December  last 
■ — nearly  double  the  amount  exported  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  year  before. 
With  these  figures  before  one,  it  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  imagine  how  any  amount  of  duty 
on  importations  of  wheat  into  the  United 
States  could  serve  to  give  our  farmers  a  bet- 
ter price  for  their  crop. 


The 


It    was    thought    last     autumn, 
Raiiroads      even  in  the  face  of  disappointing 

Facing  Trouble  mt  returns  tQ   the   railr0ads  after 

largely  increased  rates  had  been  granted  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that 
as  the  winter  months  came  on  the  operating 
accounts  of  the  roads  would  show  better  and 
better.  The  reverse  has  been  true,  and  in 
really  startling  degree.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  rates  granted  contemplated 
net  income  for  the  roads  of  6  per  cent,  on 
their  property  valuation.    September  of  1920 


IT    NEVER    WAS    GUARANTEED    NOT   TO    SHRINK  ! 
From   the   Tribune    (Sioux   City,   Iowa) 


showed  a  return  of  4.1  per  cent.,  October 
4.6  per  cent.,  November  3.3  per  cent.,  and 
December  1.17  per  cent.  While  aggregate 
figures  for  January  have  not  been  published 
at  this  writing,  they  are  certainly  worse  than 
December;  and  traffic  men  say  that  in  Feb- 
ruary the  roads  as  a  whole  failed  even  to  earn 
their  operating  expenses.  In  December,  65 
per  cent,  of  all  income  was  taken  by  labor 
and  90  per  cent,  was  absorbed  by  labor  and 
other  operating  expenses,  leaving  only  10 
cents  out  of  each  dollar  to  account  for  in- 
terest, taxes,  and  dividends.  Instead  of  10 
per  cent.,  the  roads  should  have  for  merely 
normal  prosperity  about  40  per  cent.  This 
has  the  look  of  bankruptcy. 

The  one  sufficient  reason  for  the 

Reasons  .  ,    ..  ,    ,  .    , 

for  the        entire  failure  or  higher  rates  to 

Poor  Showing    Wmg    ^    ^    jncome    prescribed 

by  the  Esch-Cummins  act  was  that  these 
higher  rates  came  in  a  period  of  almost 
universal  and  acute  depression,  and  the  vol- 
ume of  traffic  passing  over  the  roads  had 
fallen  off  with  a  rapidity  beyond  precedent. 
The  Commerce  Commission,  in  prescribing 
the  rate  raises,  assumed  a  volume  of  traffic 
about  equal  to  last  year's;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  business  given  to  the  roads  is  at 
least  20  per  cent,  less — a  vertical  drop  that 
is  truly  startling.  Furthermore,  the  very 
height  of  the  rates  themselves  seems  to  be 
operating  to  reduce  the  volume  of  traffic. 
To  take  one  instance  alone:  In  a  single  week 
there  arrived  in  New  York  City  1382  car- 
loads of  vegetables  and  fruits,  chiefly  from 
California  and  Florida.  This  business  of 
transporting  fruits  and  vegetables  over  long 
distances  has  been  .developed  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
people  expected  truck  farmers  within  100 
miles  or  so  to  supply  them,  and  were  re- 
stricted in  their  use  of  such  articles  of  food 
to  certain  seasons.  Now,  with  this  enormous 
movement  of  perishable  freight  to  New 
York,  with  the  high  rates  in  vogue,  and  with 
people  in  the  metropolis  cutting  down  their 
expenditures  in  consequence  of  unemploy- 
ment, hundreds  of  the  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  often  get  less  than  nothing  for  their 
shipments. 

According    to    the    New    York 

Selling  for       Q  ,-J?    .    .  r       r?       J  J 

Less  Than      btate     Division    ot     r  oods     and 
Nothing      Markets>   a  groWer   at   Sanford, 

Florida,  "shipped  a  carload  of  400  crates  of 
lettuce  which  sold  here  for  $339.48.  The 
freight  alone  amounted  to  $339.75,  the  icing 
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HON.    JOHN    J.    ESCH,   OF   WISCONSIN 

(Upon  his  retirement  from  Congress  on  March  4, 
at  the  conclusion  of  twenty-two  years'  service  as  Repre- 
sentative from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Esch  was  selected  by 
President  Harding  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  appointment  is  particularly 
fitting  by  reason  of  Mr.  Esch's  recent  service  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign    Commerce) 

charges  to  $77.50,  war  tax  $12.52,  cartage 
$27.93,  and  commission  to  the  receiver 
$33.95.  When  the  total  expenses  of  $449.65 
were  paid,  the  farmer  got  a  bill  for  $152.17 
due  the  commission  man."  Thousands  of 
similar  instances  could  be  added.  Such 
episodes  explain  why  the  railroads  are  los- 
ing business  to  automobiles  and  motor  trucks 
and  to  steamships,  steamboats,  and  canal 
boats.  California  is  now  shipping  her  citrus 
fruits  and  olives  and  vegetables  to  Eastern 
markets  through  the  Panama  Canal  at  one- 
third  to  one-fourth  less  than  the  transconti- 
nental railroad  rates.  Freight  originating 
even  in  Utah  is  being  sent  to  the  Eastern 
markets  via  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Panama 
Canal.  There  are  423,000  idle  cars  in  the 
country,  and  the  number  is  being  added  to 
every  week. 


Wage 


In  their  dire  .extremity  the  rail- 

rriiye  ,t  J 

Reductions     roads  are  turning  to   their  larg- 

in  Order  .  <•  j  • 

est  item  or  expenditure — wages 
— constituting  65  per  cent,  of  all  outgo. 
Three  hundred  thousand  employees  have 
been   discharged   since  September  last,   more 

April— 2  - 


than  making  up  for  the  large  expansion  of 
the  working  force  during  the  period  of  Gov- 
ernment operation.  But  something  more 
than  this  must  be  done,  and  the  managers 
are  trying  to  reduce  the  scale  of  wages.  In- 
deed, they  must  do  so  in  order  to  pay  their 
bills.  Railroad  wages  are  now  about  100 
per  cent,  above  the  pre-war  rates.  The 
Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  Central,  the 
Erie,  and  other  important  roads  have  opened 
negotiations  with  their  unskilled  laborers, 
who  are  at  present  receiving  considerably 
more  pay  than  common  labor  in  other  indus- 
tries. The  Brotherhoods  are  to  be  undis- 
turbed for  the  present,  but  their  turn  must 
come,  and  soon,  unless  there  is  a  miraculous 
revival  of  traffic  volume.  President  Hard- 
ing and  Secretary  Davis,  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  have  determined  to  keep  out  of 
the  resulting  controversy  for  the  present ; 
and  the  Railway  Labor  Board,  functioning 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Esch-Cummins 
act,  is  in  session  at  Chicago,  hearing  the 
protests  of  labor  leaders  against  any  re- 
duction in  wages.  These  protests  include 
charges  of  gross  mismanagement  against  the 
heads  of  the  railroads. 

A  Senator   Cummins   has   proposed 

investigation  a  Congressional  investigation  in- 
to the  management  and  affairs 
of  the  railroads,  and  labor  leaders  have 
hailed  the  idea  with  applause.  They  have 
alleged  that  the  railroads  were  allowing 
their  profits  to  leak  out  to  manufacturing 
and  supply  companies  favored  by  interlock- 
ing directorates,  and  that  they  were  com- 
bining to  overpower  the  unions  and  reduce 
wages.  Whether  there  may  come  any  proof 
of  these  accusations,  we  do  not  know.  What 
is  certain  is  that  the  labor  cost  of  railways 
has  much  more  than  doubled  since  1913, 
with  practically  no  more  mileage.  The  man- 
agers have  no  authority  to  fix  the  price  of 
their  product,  none  to  decide  on  the  wages 
they  shall  pay,  and  but  little  as  to  the  rules 
and  working  conditions  of  their  labor  forces. 


Tax 


It  seems  certain  that  the  new 
Revision       Congress  will   promptly  take  up 

the  matter  of  a  revision  of  the 
federal  taxes,  and  that  the  excess  profits  tax- 
will  go  or  be  greatly  reduced.  It  seems  to 
have  no  friends  left  whatever.  Most  of  the 
suggestions  under  discussion  approximate  a 
flat  tax  on  corporation  incomes  around  15 
per  cent.,  to  take  the  place  of  the  excess 
profits  item.      Scaling  down   the  higher  sur- 
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taxes  on  the  largest  individual  incomes  will 
find  much  opposition  in  Congress,  but  the 
leaders  there  favor  it  on  the  ground  that  it 
will  remove  a  large  part  of  the  inducement 
for  very  rich  people  to  place  their  invest- 
ments in  tax-free  securities.  It  is  understood 
that  proposals  will  be  made  to  leave  the  in- 
dividual income  rates  as  they  are  up  to  in- 
comes of  about  $80,000  per  year,  and  begin 
there  to  reduce  the  higher  surtaxes.  It  was 
reported  from  Washington  that  the  tax  pay- 
ments from  March   15  show  a  marked  fall- 


firmed  the  action  of  the  retiring  Wilson  Ad- 
ministration in  ordering  warships  to  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  pgrts  near  the  disturbed  area. 
The  reaction  in  both  countries  was  prompt. 
Although  Panama  declined  to  accept  the 
White  award  as  a  basis  for  peace,  her  forces 
were  withdrawn  from  Coto,  and  civil  and 
police  authorities  maintained  in  that  region 
as  they  were  when  the  first  Costa  Rican  ad- 
vance was  made.  Meanwhile  the  demobili- 
zation of  the  Costa  Rican  army  was  ordered 
by    the   government.     The    Council    of    the 


ing  off  from  the  figures  of  last  year ;  and  it    •  League  of  Nations  was  disposed  to  await  the 

outcome  of  action  by  our  State  Department 
before  tendering  its  good  offices  in  effecting  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute.  Meanwhile  it 
was  found  that  a  treaty  of  1915  bound  both 
republics  to  accept  American  mediation. 


would  not  be  surprising  to  see  the  year  s 
collections  on  corporation  profits  and  in- 
comes fall  by  nearly  a  billion  dollars  below 
last  year's.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  some 
changing  and  shifting  of  tax  incidence  in  the 
revenue  law  to  be  framed  this  year,  but  there 
is  in  the  situation  before  us  scarcely  the 
slightest  hope  that  the  individual  tax  burden 
can  be  lightened. 


Petty  Wars 

of  Central 

America 


Panama  and  Costa  Rica  have 
given  a  public  display  of  the  fool- 
ish and  reckless  use  of  military 
power  and  sovereignty  in  Latin-American 
lands.  The  boundary  line  between  the  two 
states  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  had 
been  decided  on  the  Atlantic  side  by  Chief 
Justice  White  and  on  the  Pacific  by  ex- 
President  Loubet.  Panama  objected  to  the 
former;  Costa  Rica  to  the  latter.  A  collision 
followed.  Actual  war  was  begun  and  lives 
were  lost  on  both  sides.  Immediately  after 
taking  office  the  Harding  Administration  sent 
an  ultimatum  to  Panama  and  Costa  Rica,  de- 
manding cessation  of  hostilities.     It  also  con- 


:v 


^M^ge        'SUNOS 


THE  FIVE  REPUBLICS  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA.  LYING  BETWEEN  MEXICO  AND 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA 


Union  Needed  The  ^ve  Central  American  States 
for  Five       should   organize  a  common  sov- 

Repubiics  •  r  •  1 

ereignty  so  as  to  furnish  a  power 
strong  enough  to  maintain  order  and  prevent 
these  casual  collisions  which,  remembering' 
how  critical  is  the  present  situation,  cause  the 
same  risk  as  striking  matches  in  a  powder 
magazine.  These  republics  were  united  by  the 
Spanish  colonial  administration  when  their 
revolution  came.  They  hung  together  until 
1840.  They  fell  apart  in  a  measure  because 
of  issues  and  collisions  raised  by  the  steamship 
lines  of  Vanderbilt  and  Aspinwall.  Mr. 
Elihu  Root,  while  Secretary  of  State,  endeav- 
ored to  draw  them  together  on  the  basis  of  a 
common  court  for  the  settlement  of  all  dif- 
ferences. This  proved  a  feeble  bond  and  the 
Carnegie  Courthouse  has  been  empty  of 
effective  results.  The  union  of  these  coun- 
tries has  been  made  more  dif- 
ficult by  the  interference  of 
Mexico  in  Guatemala,  the 
presence  of  British  Hon- 
duras, disturbing  Honduras 
and  dividing  its  territory, 
and  the  effect  of  Canal 
politics,  as  this  country  did 
not  want  both  routes  across 
the  Isthmus  held  by  one  gov- 
ernment. Delegates  from 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  Hon- 
duras, and  Costa  Rica  have 
just  held  a  Congress  at  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  at  which 
the  first  steps  were  taken 
for  a  Central  American 
Federation.  Nicaragua  stays 
apart.  Our  Government 
ought  to  aid  this  federation. 
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Turning  now  from  our  Ameri- 

The  Reparation  ^    .  ,  ,  ,       , 

Germany  is     can  affairs — brought  to  the  front 
to  Pay        jn   t^js   review   because   of   the 

inauguration  of  a  new  administration — to 
the  fresh  European  crisis,  we  find  the  Allied 
powers,  after  two  years'  delay,  attempting 
to  enforce  a  final  demand  for  reparation 
from  Germany.  The  time  within  which  the 
entire  sum  must  be  paid  had  been  shortened 
to  forty-two  years  and  the  amount  somewhat 
reduced.  The  "present  value"  of  the  amount 
asked  is  about  $21,000,000,000  (using  the 
interest  rate  adopted  by  Mr.  Simonds  in  his 
brilliant  analysis  in  this  issue  of  the  Review 
of  Reviews).  If  this  seems  a  large  sum,  it 
is  well  to  record  and  remember  that  in  the 
three  fiscal  years  '18,  '19,  '20,  ending  in  June, 
we  raised  nearly  half  of  this,  or  $10,272,000,- 
000,  out  of  our  income  and  profits  tax  alone, 
and  our  total  taxation  reached  the  enormous 
aggregate  of  $16,432,000,000,  most  of  it  for 
a  war  forced  on  us  by  Germany's  provocative 
acts.  In  ten  years,  if  we  kept  up  our 
war  taxation,  we  could  pay  off  the  whole  sum 
asked  of  Germany-— and  we  have  done  none 
any  wrong.  Germany  has  destroyed  in 
France  and  Belgium  632,934  houses,  29,000 
factories,  and  devastated  9,386,000  acres. 
The  manufactures  of  France  are  at  a  stand- 
still and  a  sixth  of  its  land  bears  no  crops 
and  as  large  a  share  of  its  population  is  house- 
less. Germany  has  suffered  no  devastation 
and  its  loss  of  life  is  half  that  of  France  and 
England.  The  issue  of  new  shares  and  bonds 
in  Berlin  in  1920  passes  all  previous  records. 
The  whole  German  industrial  machine  has 
moved  into  average  activity,  while  France 
lacks  houses,  factories  and  machinery  in  the 
center  of  its  manufacturing  industry.  The 
only  activity  checked  in  Germany  is  its  army 
and  navy,  and  the  saving  at  this  point  pro- 
vides a  large  part  of  the  payments  on  the 
reparation  indemnity. 

tl    u  s.u  ^    The  proposed  indemnity,  instead 

The  Method  .  .     .        r      .  .    .  1  J     . 

and  ot  being  paid  in  a  lump,  is  to  be 
Amount  treated  as  a  debt  and  paid  off  in 
instalments,  with  interest.  The  total  for 
forty-two  years,  principal  and  interest,  will 
be  $56,500,000,000.  The  first  two  years  Ger- 
many yearly  pays  $500,000,000,  or  about  an 
eighth  of  our  income  and  profit  tax  paid  last 
year ;  the  next  three  a  fifth  as  much ;  the  next 
three  a  quarter  as  much ;  the  next  three  a 
third,  and  thereafter  for  thirty-one  years  Ger- 
many has  to  raise  about  37  per  cent,  of  the 
sum  we  have  had  to  raise  last  year  by  our  in- 
come and   profit   tax   for  a  war   not  of  our 


PREMIERS    LLOYD    GEORGE   AND    BRIAND   AT    THE 
REPARATIONS    CONFERENCE 

making.  Germany  has  three-quarters  of  our 
population.  In  1913  Germany  exported  in 
goods  $2,545,000,000  and  the  United  States 
$2,425,000,000.  It  must  in  fairness  be  no- 
ted, however,  that  the  reparations  payments 
to  be  made  by  Germany  would  be  added  to 
the  taxes  she  would  otherwise  levy,  instead 
of  being  a  substitute  for  them.  On  Ger- 
many's exports  a  12  per  cent,  tax  is  to  be 
levied  and  on  the  working  of  this  economists 
differ.  It  will  probably  prevent  "dumping" 
German  goods  abroad  at  low  prices ;  but  the 
effect  of  such  a  tax  is  never  certain. 

Instead  of  accepting  this  sum, 
Germany  Has  Dr.  Simons,  the  German  repre- 
Proposed  sentative  at  the  London  Confer- 
ence, rejected  the  reparation  indemnity  as- 
sessed on  March  3  and  the  Allies  determined 
on  military  action.  Germany,  people  and  gov- 
ernment together,  is  seeking  to  avoid  a  just 
sentence  for  its  crimes  by  trusting  to  delay, 
the  accidents  of  affairs,  possible  divisions  be- 
tween the  three  European  powers,  and  the 
deep-seated  desire  and  determination  of  the 
wage-earning  class  in  England,  France,  and 
Italy  to  have  no  more  war.  Dread  that  Ger- 
many might  "go  Bolshevik"  has  for  two  years 
stayed  action  by  the  Allies.  This  fear  is  over. 
Russia  has  halted  soviet  movements  in  Ger- 
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many  by  becoming  an  object-lesson  of  the 
result  of  destroying  by  revolution  instead  of 
improving  by  evolution  the  credit  system  and 
the  undue  profits  it  confers  on  a  certain  few. 
French  and  English  troops  occupied,  on 
March  7,  a  part  of  German  territory  on  the 
Rhine,  and  Germany,  in  the  end,  will  have  to 
yield.  If  it  begins  payments  on  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Allies,  it  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  affect  opinion  and  lead  to  revision 
than  by  proposing  a  sum  so  small — about 
$6,000,000,000 — that  it  cannot  be  accepted. 
This  sum  is  our  income  and  profit  tax  for 
eighteen  months. 


France 


In  1870  Germany  was  the  ag- 
gressor, in  policy  though  not  in 
military  action,  and  occupied  half 
of  France,  took  vast  plunder  in  requisitions, 
and  levied  $1,100,000,000  in  cash  for  all  its 
own  costs.  To  raise  this  France  had  to  issue 
$1,640,000,000  of  5  per  cent,  securities,  never 
paid  off  and  on  which  in  fifty  years  France 
has  paid  $4,100,000,000  of  interest,  or 
$5,740,000,000  in  all,  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
terest having  been  paid  by  issuing  more  bonds. 
France  had  done  no  injury  to  Germany.  The 
capital  sum  equivalent  to  that  now  asked  of 
Germany  is  about  tenfold  that  asked  of 
France,  interest  on  payment  spread  over  years 
bringing  up  the  great  total.  Germany  has 
twice  the  population  of  France  in  1870, 
wealth  fully  tenfold,  if  not  fifteenfold,  and 
the  purchasing  value  of  money  in  labor  has 
fallen.  Taking  the  injury  inflicted  on  France 
and  Belgium,  the  claim  made  now  is  no  heav- 
ier than  changed  circumstances  make  just.  If 
it  "cripples"  Germany,  this  at  least  means 
that  a  third  attack  will  not  be  made  on 
France  and  the  world. 

,,    J  n        ,    Mr.  Lloyd  George,  on  March  3, 
Effective  Plea  spoke  for  the  Allies  at  London 

and  Aroument  jn    a    speech    which    displayed    his 

amazing  ability  to  combine  moral  power,  log- 
ical argument  and  an  accurate,  convincing 
summary  of  all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  de- 
cision. The  expenses  of  the  war  Germany 
was  not  asked  to  bear,  though  it  was  a  conflict 
begun  unprovoked  ;  but  the  deliberate  destruc- 
tion dealt,  not  to  win  the  war,  but  to  cripple 
France  and  Belgium  in  peace,  must  be  made 
good.  Instead  of  meeting  the  evidence  of  the 
loss  inflicted  or  proposing  an  adequate  method 
for  repair  and  restoration.  Germany  proposed 
a  wholly  insufficient  sum,  with  no  plea  or 
argument  for  its  adoption.  The  one  motive 
for  this  was  that  delay  and  division  among 


the  Allies  might  enable  Germany  to  escape 
any  reparation  for  an  unexampled  wrong. 
The  cogency  and  the  dignity  of  Lloyd 
George's  utterances,  have  almost  ended  Eng- 
lish protest  against  the  proposed  reparation, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  accepted  the  step 
with  an  increased  vote.  In  this  country,  the 
speech  was  printed  in  full  and  has  had  a  pro- 
found effect  in  recalling  the  minds  and  reso- 
lution of  men  to  the  moral  responsibility  for 
warning  the  future  of  the  burden  any  nation 
will  bear  that  supports  its  government 
in  crime.  The  Versailles  treaty  provided 
that  this  penalty  shall  be  assessed  before 
the  first  day  of  May. 

TL  ,.    ,.  ,      The  English  Premier  has  gained 

The  English        ,       .  .         °      .  \       r^  11 

Political  Party  by  his  speech  to  the  German  dele- 
situation      gation)    Dut  tnere   continues  the 

same  even  balance  of  votes  won  and  lost  be- 
tween the  Coalition  and  its  two  leading  oppo- 
nents, the  Liberal  and  Labor  parties,  which 
shows  that  the  government  grows  weaker 
through  the  mere  attrition  of  time.  The 
Labor  vote  is  not  steady.  In  two  divisions 
where  Labor  is  in  a  majority,  if  the  wage- 
earners  voted  together,  the  Coalition  candi- 
date has  been  chosen.  In  a  Wales  division, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  holds  his  own.  He  is 
heavily  in  a  minority  of  the  current  circula- 
tion of  English  weekly  and  daily  papers.  Ad- 
ministration, taxation,  the  currency  situation, 
and  the  lack  of  work  and  the  heavy  cost  of 
manifold  forms  of  aid  are  all  telling  against 
the  Coalition  and  its  Premier ;  but  the  opposi- 
tion has  no  program,  no  plan,  no  platform. 
It  cannot  become  frankly  conservative,  be- 
cause England's  debt  and  the  change  for  the 
worse  in  exports  and  imports,  as  well  as  the 
steady  export  of  securities,  render  affirmative 
action  necessary.  The  estimate  is  that  at  least 
$5,000,000,000  of  securities  have  come  to  this 
country,  which  is  the  richer  by  the  dividends 
and  coupons,  while  England  has  $5,000,000,- 
000  more  debt  to  meet.  Unemployment  re- 
mains and  so  does  a  high  price  of  food. 
England  is  poverty-stricken,  and  the  food  im- 
ported is  poorer  and  of  a  worse  quality  than 
in  the  past.  The  one  cheerful  prospect  is  that 
English  exports  of  the  higher  grades  of  tex- 
tiles and  metal  manufactures  increase  and  it 
begins  to  look  as  if  the  great  improvement  in 
the  skill,  precision  and  product  of  English 
labor,  due  to  war  pressure,  is  giving  to  Eng- 
land exports  of  an  advanced  order  now  going 
abroad,  making  up  for  the  loss  in  coal  and 
the  lower  forms  of  steel,  iron,  tin,  and  copper 
in  crude  forms. 
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Murder  Not  ^T^an^  continues  in  a  welter  of 
war,  Continues  the  perils  of  the  battlefield  and 
assassination  and  pillage,  without 
either  the  dignity  or  the  laws  of  war.  Eng- 
lish administration,  by  its  executions,  often 
for  petty  offenses,  alienates  sympathy  and  the 
miscellaneous  killing  by  the  Irish  "army," 
which  appears  to  slay  and  runs  away  to  avoid 
its  own  destruction,  creates  no  respect  for  a 
cause  and  a  force  whose  bloodshed  is  thus  far 
futile.  For  a  short  span,  at  the  close  of  Janu- 
ary and  the  opening  of  February,  Lloyd 
George  appeared  likely  to  lose  his  majority 
because  his  Liberal  backers  could  not  approve 
the  numbers  of  men  killed,  and  the  Conserva- 
tives did  not  think  there  were  half  enough 
slaughtered,  shot  or  hanged.  The  chief  in- 
dustries of  South  Ireland — milk,  cheese,  and 
meat — are  disorganized  and  profitless.  Once 
let  a  population  grow  used  to  steady  murder, 
whether  for  law  or  for  revolution  or  both, 
and  the  time  comes  when  all  are  indifferent 
to  loss  of  life.  Abstinence  from  murder  is 
merely  a  social  habit — and  like  other  habits 
is  weakened  and  may  disappear  with  disuse. 
Sicily  and  Calabria  once  made  a  trade  of  mur- 
der for  years  together.  Cardinal  Logue  has 
uttered  a  noble  but  fruitless  plea  for  a  truce. 
Neither  cause  commands  respect  any  longer, 
and  the  methods  of  both  are  condemned  in 
the  United  States.  The  most  serious  aspect 
for  England  is  that  abroad  the  feeling  inevi- 
tably grows  that  an  authority  which  does  not 
preserve  order  and  cannot  protect  life  has 
ceased  to  be  a  government  which  has  a  right 
to  continue  on  a  job  where  it  is  necessary 
either  to  keep  the  peace  or  to  withdraw  in 
order  to  command  the  respect  of  rational  men. 

u  i  ■     n        With   the  appointment  of  Win* 

Making  Over  \*1  , 

the  British     ston  Churchill  to  be  her  Colonial 

Empire  o  t-»    •  ^    •        c  i 

Secretary,  Britain  races  to-day  a 
far-reaching  reorganization  of  her  empire. 
The  self-governing  Dominions  will  send  their 
Prime  Ministers  to  discuss  matters  with  the 
mother  country  at  the  Imperial  Conference, 
to  be  held  in  June,  where  the  agenda  will  in- 
clude questions  like  the  renewal  or  cancella- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  the 
separate  diplomatic  representation  of  the  Do- 
minions in  countries  like  the  United  States, 
the  right  of  legal  appeal  from  Dominion 
courts  to  the  Privy  Council  in  London,  and 
the  long-demanded  creation  of  a  new  depart- 
ment in  London  to  deal  with  Dominion  af- 
fairs, which  are  at  present  handled  in  the 
same  office  that  manages  Sierra  Leone  and 
Trinidad.      The  decision  of  South  Africa  to 


remain  within  the  Empire  shows  that,  despite 
a  certain  stirring  of  nationalism,  especially  in 
Canada,  where  the  right  to  nominate  her  own 
Governor-General  has  just  been  conceded,  the 
Dominions  are  ready  to  await  the  Conference 
without  pressing  any  point  in  the  meantime 
that  might  weaken  the  links  which  bind  to- 
gether the  confederation  to  which  all  of  them 
belong. 

Th  But  in  the  Asiatic  dependencies  of 

Roadto  Britain  there  is  a  situation  that 
must  be  dealt  with  at  once.  By 
an  arrangement  with  France,  those  vast  re- 
gions of  palm  tree  and  desert  which  consti- 
tute the  route  to  India  overland  have  been 
consolidated  under  the  British  suzereignty. 
There  is  now  to  be  created  a  Middle  Eastern 
Department  under  Mr.  Churchill  which  will 
organize  as  one  Asiatic  civilization  the  ancient 
lands  of  Palestine,  Arabia,  and — in  so  far  as 
it  continues  to  be  occupied — Mesopotamia. 
In  this  "Department"  Egypt  was  to  have  been 
included,  as  would  have  been  logical,  but,  at 
the  moment,  this  country  remains  a  "side 
show  of  the  foreign  office."  Following  their 
usual  instinct,  the  British  are  more  concerned 
with  administration  than  with  establishing  a 
symmetrical  sovereignty.  Palestine  and  Meso- 
potamia are  held  mandatory  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  but  Egypt  will  be  nominally  an  in- 
dependent Sultanate  under  what,  if  it  had 
been  Cuba,  wrould  have  been  called  the  Piatt 
Amendment,  while  at  the  opening  of  the 
British  Parliament,  the  Emir  Feisal,  of 
Arabia,  in  oriental  robes,  was  received  as  a 
friendly  and  allied  potentate. 

Throughout  these  vast  territories 

RTtirrinosru  the  Problem  which  has  to  be 
solved  is  essentially  one  and  xhz 
same.  From  Burmah,  across  India,  down  to 
the  Sudan,  there  is  a  new  yearning  by  the 
East  to  arrive  at  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  the  West.  This  aspiration  has  been  to 
some  extent  inflamed  by  German  and  Bol- 
shevist intrigue  and  by  the  Irish  propaganda. 
In  Egypt  it  is  at  once  Pan-Islamic  and  na- 
tionalist. And  among  the  Moslems  of  India, 
now  making  common  cause  with  the  Hindus, 
the  movement  is  similar.  Clearly,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  meet  the  position  with  a  mere  negative, 
and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  who 
know  these  lands  by  personal  contact  that 
would  advocate  an  immediate  withdrawal  of 
British  influence.  On  that  issue,  American 
missionaries  stationed  in  these  countries  seem 
to  speak  with  one  voice. 
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Liberal       ^n  tne  case  °^  I*10^,  a  beginning 
Rule  for       has  been  made  this  spring  with 

India  .1  •       •    1  *i        • 

the  new  provincial  councils,  in- 
augurated by  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and 
even  the  extreme  "non-cooperators"  or  "Sinn 
Feiners"  led  by  Gandhi  are  surprised  to  find 
that  office  has  been  conferred  on  advanced  re- 
formers. Latest  reports  from  India  seem  to 
show  that  the  tension  has  been  there  some- 
what relieved.  The  acceptance  of  the  Vice- 
royalty  by  Earl  Reading,  formerly  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  and  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  is  another  favorable  cir- 
cumstance, meaning,  among  other  things,  that 
India,  like  Palestine,  under  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel,  is  ruled  for  the  first  time  by  a  states- 
man of  the  Jewish  race. 

For  Egypt,   where  also  there  is 
for  less  strain  than  last  year,   Lord 

Egypt  Milner,  who  was  once  right-hand 
man  to  Cromer,  recommends  a  solution — 
somewhat  astonishing  as  coming  from  so  pro- 
nounced a  bureaucrat,  and  very  similar  to 
that  which  works  with  apparent  smoothness 
in  the  case  of  the  native  states  of  India.  The 
Sultan  would  be  recognized  as  an  independent 
sovereign.  He  would  have  a  treaty  of  de- 
fense with  Britain,  but  his  army  would  be 
his  own,  except  around  the  Suez  Canal. 
Britain  would  naturally  have  access  to  the 
Sudan,  where  her  rule  would  still  be  direct, 
as  in  an  Indian  Province.  This  is  the  plan 
which  the  Cabinet  is  considering  in  London, 
one  difficulty  being  that  it  is  felt  that  the 
Irish  situation  must  be  settled  first  before 
the  Egyptian  precedent  is  set  up!  To  what 
extent  Britain  would  supply  officials  to  the 
Egyptian  Sultanate  remains  to  be  seen.  One 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  recent  Egyptian  un- 
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rest  was  the  withdrawal  of  British  inspectors 
and  the  consequent  renewal  of  the  chronic 
bribery  and  cruelty  to  the  fellaheen  which 
have  cursed  Egypt  for  centuries.  The  sys- 
tem of  irrigation  on  the  Nile  has  multiplied 
the  productiveness  of  Egypt  ninefold  and 
might  be  extended  further  by  dealing  with 
the  outflow  of  the  river  from  the  great  lakes. 
With  only  9  per  cent,  of  her  men  able  to  read 
and  only  3  per  cent,  of  her  women,  Egypt  will 
gain  in  the  end  by  continuing  to  use  European 
brain  and  capital,  which  have  undoubtedly 
added  enormously  to  her  prosperity. 


The  French 
Compromise 
With  Turkey 


Moslem 

sufficient 

supplied. 


TURKEY   IN    EUROPE,   AS   LIMITED   BY   THE    ALLIES 

(The  proposed  boundary  is  shown  by  the  heavy 
black  line.  The  former  frontier  extended  to  Bulgaria, 
and  the  territory  lying  between  goes  now  to  Greece) 


The  dogged  resistance  of  the 
Moslem  population  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor—about one-third  Turk  and 
the  rest  Kurdish  and  of  other  races — has 
halted  the  purpose  and  policy  of  France.  Un- 
able to  marshal  an  army  strong  enough  to 
defeat  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  or  to  protect 
the  Christian  population  from  massacre, 
France  has  made  its  own  agreement  with 
Turkey  and  broken  away  from  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres.  Cilicia  has  been  evacuated  by  the 
French  forces.  Armenia  and  the  Armenians 
have  been  almost  destroyed  as  a  political  en- 
tity; but  there  remains  a  great  army  of 
orphans,  of  helpless  women,  rescued  from 
harems,  and  of  men  who  escaped, 
to  require  all  the  aid  that  can  be 
France  keeps  its  old  concessions, 
secuTes  new  ones,  and  establishes  itself  as  pro- 
tector of  the  Turkish  Administration  of  Asia 
Minor.  Materially  the  region  will  prosper. 
The  Moslem  population  will  develop  as  never 
before.  They  have  gained  in  education.  Ex- 
cellent administrative  officers  have  appeared, 
trained  in  the  Turkish  schools  and  in  Europe. 
The  American  Constantinople  College  for 
girls  has  begun  medical  education  for  women. 
Robert  College  at  Constantinople  and  the 
American  University  at  Beirut  never  had  so 
many  Moslem  students,  and  will  be  freer 
under  Turkish  than  European  rule.  Greece 
remains  at  Smyrna,  but  neither  Greece  nor 
Italy  will  gain  the  territory  desired,  though 
each  will  keep  the  little  she  has. 

.  ,        Russia  continues   in   the  grip  of 

H USSICt  s 

Counter  the  powerful  army  organized  by 
the  Soviet  Government  at  Mos- 
cow. The  vast  peasant  population  of  Russia 
— six-sevenths  of  the  whole — remains  as  in- 
different to  those  who  bear  ultimate  rule  over 
it  as  the  Asiatic  ryot  in  all  the  history  of  that 
continent.  The  resistance  to  the  government 
of  the  Czars  came  in  the  past  from  the  edu- 
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cated,  leading  the  dissatisfaction  in  the  cities. 
This  continues  to  be  true.  A  force  estimated 
to  be  in  all  46,000 — two-thirds  soldiers  who 
have  rebelled — seized  Kronstadt  and  com- 
manded Petrograd.   This  fortress  is  a  marine 


The  island  of  Yap  raises  issues 
out  of  all  proportion,  in  gravity, 
to  its  size,  which  is  a  little  less 
than  that  of  Staten  Island,  in  New  York 
Harbor.  This  Malay  island,  ten  miles  across, 


Yap  and 

the 
Gables 


citadel,  on  an  island  seven  miles  long,  in  easy     with  a  good  harbor,  is  the  natural  but  not  the 
range  of  the  city;  but  any  force  which  can      only  connecting  station  for  the  terminal  of  a 


seize  the  citadel  would  be  able  to  enter  Petro- 
grad and  overthrow  the  despotism  at  Moscow 
only  in  one  of  two  contingencies — when  a 
palace  revolution  disposes  of  Lenine  and 
Trotsky  or  when  the  army  mutinies.  Petro- 
grad can  be  destroyed  from  Kronstadt  and 
the  Soviet  force  may  revolt,  but  unless  the 


Pacific  cable  service  from  this  country  which 
wishes  to  reach  the  Philippines,  Japan,  and 
China.  In  war,  it  would  be  a  capital  air- 
plane station,  and,  fortified,  a  useful  naval 
station — better  than  our  own  Guam.  Yap 
was  once  in  our  hands.  The  Caroline  islands, 
of  whose  several  hundred  islets  Yap  is  one, 


army  breaks  away  as  a  whole  or  in*  part  all      were  once  disputed  by  Spain  and  Portugal. 


local  revolts  will  be  crushed.  It  is  something, 
however,  that  there  should  be  revolts  at  all. 


Senor     Dato,     the     Premier    of 
Spain,   has  been   assassinated,   as 
was  General  Prim  in  1870,  and, 
like  his  predecessor,  Dato  was  the  only  man 


Disorder 

In 

Spain 


Germany  was  to  have  the  islands,  if  Portugal 
won  an  arbitration  over  it.  Spain  won.  Our 
war  came.  Experts  urged  our  Government 
to  keep  them ;  but  Germany  had  in  1898  done 
its  best  to  keep  the  Philippines  out  of  our 
hands  and  to  array  Europe  against  us,  and 
when  the  Kaiser  promised  good  behavior  if  he 


of  his  time  that  seemed  strong  enough  to  re-  could  only  get  the  Carolines,  President  Mc- 
organize  Spain.  The  problems  of  our  day  Kinley  felt  that  this  was  an  easy  solution, 
remain  to  be  solved:  In  1860,  three-quarters  Japan  has  received  them  on  a  ''mandate"  from 
of  the  adult  population  was  illiterate,  to-day  the  Geneva  League,  which  gives  them  to  her 
still  two-thirds.  The  land  of  central  and  in  complete  sovereignty,  rendering  our  defense 
southern  Spain  is  held  in  great  estates  and  of  the  Philippines  more  difficult  in  a  war. 
small  cultivation  has  not  come.  Nor  has  Such  territory,  so  acquired  and  finally  reach- 
irrigation,  for  which  the  arid  peninsula  is  ing  Japan  by  our  forbearance,  cannot  be 
most    fit,    been    used.       Pay,    housing,    and  treated  as  having  no  international  claim  to 


P 


the  hours  of  labor  are  of  the  past.  Catalonia, 
the  manufacturing  center,  is  seamed  with 
radicals  of  the  extreme  type  always  developed 
from  such  conditions.  The  religious  founda- 
tions held  by  various  orders  await  reform.  A 
costly,  useless  and  ineffectual  war  in  North 
Morocco  disorders  finance  and  irritates  the 
masses.  The  profit  brought  by  the  great  war 
went  to  foreign  capital  and  neither  small  sav- 
ings nor  small  landholdings  have  come.  Poli- 
tics and  administration  are 
clouded  with  a  general  be- 
lief in  their  corruption. 
The  worst  economic  result 
of  all  this  is  that  foreign 
capital  provides  railroads  and 
municipal  improvements  and 
the  profits  go  out  of  the 
country.  The  nobility,  not 
owning  these  modern  im- 
provements on  the  scale  of 
England  and  Germany,  are 
poverty-smitten  and  unable 
to  direct  affairs.  Public  edu- 
cation is  the  only  remedy, 
and  in  that  Spain  is  back- 
ward. 


common  cable  rights  to  all  nations.  The 
United  States  has  a  right  to  insist  that  cables 
shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  internationalized 
and  connecting  islands  be  open  to  all  nations 
where  the  right  of  sovereignty  was  acquired 
by  an  international  act  which  confers  a  lim- 
ited ownership,  a  grant  with  limitations  and 
not  a  fee.  Japan,  England,  and  all  other 
powers  need  to  learn  that  a  joint  war  creates 
joint  obligations. 
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YAP  IN  RELATION  TO  OTHER  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


{From.   February   14.   to   March   14,   IQ2I) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

February  14. — In  both  branches,  the  Republican 
floor  leaders  are  requested  by  President-elect 
Harding  to  facilitate  appropriations  measures  at 
the  present  session  of  Congress,  in  order  to  clear 
the  way  for  important  legislation  at  the  extra  ses- 
sion after  his  inauguration. 

The  House  passes  the  Naval  appropriation  bill 
with  $95,000,000  to  carry  on  the  1916  construction 
program ;  the  navy  personnel  is  reduced  from 
143,000  to  100,000,  the  marines  from  27,000 
to  20,000. 

February  15. — In  the  House,  a  resolution  is 
adopted,    211    to    79,    requesting   the   President   to 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

HON.   THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,    JR. 

(Still  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  father, 
the  late  President's  eldest  son  and  namesake  was  last 
month  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Pre- 
vious points  of  similarity  in  the  records  of  the -two-  men 
had  been  war  service  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
and  election  for  two  terms  as  member  of  the  New  York 
Legislature.  The  younger  Roosevelt  is  now  in  his  thirty- 
fourth  year.  He  takes  up  his  duties  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary in  a  period  of  heated  world-wide  discussion  over 
naval  policy  and  strength) 
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render    an    accounting   for   the    $150,000,000    fund 
granted  him  under  the   National   Defense  act. 

February  16. — The  Senate  passes  the  Fordney 
Emergency  Tariff  bill,  43  to  30,  with  many 
amendments. 

February  18. — In  the  Senate,  three  annual  ap- 
propriation bills  are  passed:  Post  Office,  $574,- 
000,000;  Diplomatic  and  Consular,  $10,400,000; 
and  the  deficiency  measure  carrying  $276,000,000. 

February  19. — The  Senate  passes  the  Dilling- 
ham Immigration  bill,  voting  62  to  2,  limiting  in- 
coming aliens  to  5  per  cent,  of  alien  nationals 
already  resident  under  the  census  of   1910. 

February  22. — In  the  Senate,  the  bill  authoriz- 
ing payment  of  $370,000,000  to  the  railroads  is 
passed  without  roll  call. 

A  special  message  is  sent  to  both  Houses  by 
President  Wilson,  requesting  action  empowering 
the  Government  to  accept  German  bonds  cover- 
ing Belgium's  war  debt  of  $171,000,000  and  5 
per  cent,  interest;  the  request  fulfills  a  pledge 
made  to  Belgium  at  the  Peace  Conference. 

February  26. — The  Senate  passes  the  Army 
appropriation  bill,  carrying  $362,000,000  and  in- 
creasing the  enlisted  strength  from  the  House 
figure  of  150,000   to  175,000. 

Both  branches  adopt  the  conference  report  on 
the  Immigration  bill ;  it  limits  immigration  for 
fifteen  months  from  next  April  1  to  3  per  cent. 
of  the  nationals  of  other  countries  resident  under 
the   1910  census. 

In  the  House,  the  conference  report  on  the 
Emergency  Tariff  bill  is  adopted,  205  to  127. 

February  28. — The  Senate  passes  the  Emergency 
Tariff  bill,  49  to  36,  as  agreed  upon  in  conference. 

March  1. — The  Senate  campaign  fund  commit- 
tee, headed  by  Mr.  Kenyon  (Rep.,  Iowa),  re- 
ports total  Presidental  election  expenditures  of 
$10,338,509  for  the  two  leading  parties;  pre-con- 
vention  expenditures  were  $2,980,033,  of  which 
$120,482  was  spent  by  the  Democrats. 

March  2. — The  Senate  passes  the  Army  ap- 
propriation bill  with  a  compromise  on  a  strength 
of  156,666  men.  .  .  .  The  free-seed  provision 
of  $360,000  is  passed  as  a  part  of  the  Agricul- 
tural   appropriation   bill. 

The  House  receives  the  report  of  the  war  in- 
quiry committee  signed  by  Chairman  Graham 
(Rep.,   Pa.). 

March  3. — The  Senate  passes  the  Sundry  Civil 
appropriation  bill,  carrying  $410,000,000,  and  ac- 
cepts the  refusal  of  the  House  to  endorse  the 
$10,000,000  appropriation  for  the  Muscle  Shoals 
project. 

The  House  fails,  201  to  132,  to  pass  the  Ford- 
ney Emergency  Tariff  bill  over  the  Presidential 
veto. 

March  4. — The  Sixty-sixth  Congress  comes  to 
an  end;  the  Senate  fails  to  agree  upon  the  Naval 
appropriation    bill    and    President   Wilson    vetoes 
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(by  refusing  to  sign)  the  Army 
appropriation  bill  and  the  mea- 
sure  limiting  immigration. 

The  Senate  convenes  in  spe- 
cial session,  and  President 
Harding  personally  presents  his 
Cabinet  nominations,  which  are 
immediately  confirmed. 

March  7. — The  Senate  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Relations  re- 
ports favorably  the  treaty  with 
Colombia,  negotiated  in   1914. 

The  Senate  confirms  Presi- 
dent Harding's  nomination  of 
Maj.-Gen.  John  A.  Lejeune  as 
Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  Henry  P.  Fletcher  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Brig.-Gen.  George  Barnett  as 
Major  -  General  of  Marines; 
twenty  diplomatic  appointments 
are  confirmed. 

March  13. — The  Senate  con- 
firms the  Army  promotions  re- 
jected when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Wilson  upon  re-submission  by 
President  Harding. 

March  14. — The  Senate  con- 
firms Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright  of  New  York,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Eliot  Wads- 
worth  of  Boston,  and  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  as  a  Director  of  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion.    The    Senate    adjourns. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

February  15. — The  New  York  Board  of  Alder- 
men exempts  from  taxes  for  ten  years  all 
dwellings  built  within  two  years  after  April,  1920. 

February  16. — The  Kansas  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Court  convicts  Alexander  Howat,  miners' 
leader,  of  contempt  for  calling  a  strike  in  de- 
fiance of  an  injunction,  and  he  is  sentenced  to 
a  year  in  jail. 

February  19. — Charles  Evans  Hughes,  of  New 
York,  accepts  Mr.  Harding's  proffer  of  the  Sec- 
retaryship of  State  in   the   new   Cabinet. 

February  22. — Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  of  Cali- 
fornia, arrives  in  New  York  to  act  as  attorney 
for  the  city  in  the  Tammany-Hearst  fight  to 
defeat   Governor   Miller's,  transit   reforms. 

Herbert  C.  Hoover,  of  California,  is  invited  to 
enter  the  Harding  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce; Andrew  W.  Mellon,  of  Pittsburgh,  ac- 
cepts as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  John  W. 
Weeks,  of  Massachusetts,  is  reamed  as  Secretary 
of  War;  Harry  M.  Daugherty,  of  Ohio,  as  At- 
torney-General; Will  H.  Hays,  of  Indiana,  as 
Postmaster-General;  Albert  B.  Fall,  of  New 
Mexico,  as  head  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  Henry  Wallace,  of  Iowa,  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

February  23. — The  Kansas  coal  mine  strike 
ends  with  payment  of  disputed  wages  to  an  em- 
ployee named  Mishmash  under  an  order  of  the 
Industrial   Relations   Court. 

February  24. — John  T.  Hettrick,  lawyer,  is  con- 
victed at  New  York  of  coercion  in  maintaining 
the  so-called  building  ring  and  is  sentenced  to 
Blackwell's   Island. 


©  Harris  &  Ewing 

GEORGE  B.  CHRISTIAN,  JR.,  SECRETARY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
(Mr.  Christian  had  been  Warren  Harding's  nearest  neighbor  out  in  Marion, 
Ohio,  and  had  followed  him  to  Washington  six  years  ago  as  secretary  to  the 
new  Senator.  His  judgment  and  counsel,  it  is  understood,  are  esteemed  by 
President  Harding  not  less  than  his  friendship;  yet  it  seems  to  be  Mr. 
Christian's  nature   not  to   thrust  himself   into  the  limelight) 


New  York  City's  Chief  Inspector  of  Police, 
William  J.  Lahey,  is  indicted  on  a  grafting 
charge.  .  .  .  City  Controller  Craig  is  sentenced 
to  jail  for  contempt  of  court. 

February  26. — United  States  Marines  who 
wrecked  a  newspaper  plant  at  Managua,  Nica- 
ragua, are  sentenced  to  two  years  confinement 
and  dishonorable  discharge. 

Mr.  Harding  selects  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  fill 
his  father's  old  position  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 

the  Navy. 

February  28. — The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  declares  invalid  the  penal  section  of  the 
Lever  act,  punishing  profiteers  in  food,  as  not 
clearly  specifying  the  nature  of  the  crime;  an- 
other decision  upholds  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  exempt  federal  farm  loan  bonds  from 
taxation. 

Rear  Admirals  Henry  T.  Mayo  and  Charles 
J.  Badger  retire  from  active  service;  Mayo  com- 
manded the  Atlantic  Fleet  during  the  war,  and 
Badger   was   formerly  in  command. 

March  1. — Seventy-four  cement  companies  and 
forty  officers  are  indicted  by  the  federal  grand 
jury  at  New  York  for  organizing  a  $600,000,000 
Portland  cement  combination  in  restraint  of  trade. 

March  2. — President  Wilson  vetoes  the  Ford- 
ney  Emergency  Tariff  bill. 

March  3. — President  Wilson  signs  the  war  law 
repeal  resolution  and  the  Indian,  Legislative, 
Executive  and  Judicial,  Agricultural,  and  Forti- 
fication   appropriation   bills. 

Mr.  Harding  selects  James  J.  Davis,  of  Indiana, 
as  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  Shipping  Board  reports  to  the  Senate  that 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine  contract  with 
the  British  Admiralty  is  inimicable  to  the  foreign 
commerce   of   the    United    States. 

George  B.  Christian  is  named  for  Secretary  to 
the   President. 
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March  4. — Warren  Gamaliel  Harding  is  in- 
augurated twenty-ninth  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  Calvin  Coolidge  as  Vice-President; 
many  Senators  approve  the  foreign  policy  out- 
lined in  the  inaugural  address. 

President  Wilson,  by  pocket  veto,  kills  the  Army 
appropriation  bill,  the  measure  reorganizing  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  and  the  Immigra- 
tion bill. 

Governor  John  J.  Cornwell  (Dem.)  of  West 
Virginia  retires  from  office,  and  Ephriam  F.  Mor- 
gan is  inaugurated  as  the  new  Republican  Gov- 
ernor. 

March  7. — Elmer  D.  Ball,  of  Iowa,  is  slated  for 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

March  8. — President  Harding  announces  that 
a  special  session  of  Congress  will  be  called  early 
in   April. 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  upholds  the 
constitutionality  of  the  rent  laws  protecting  ten- 
ants  against  profiteering  landlords. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Cabinet  is  held, 
with  Vice-President  Coolidge  as  a  participant 
(see  frontispiece). 


THE      NEW     AMERICAN     CARDINAL,     FORMER 
ARCHBISHOP   DOUGHERTY,    OF    PHILADELPHIA 

(At  a  consistory  in  Rome  last  month,  Archbishop 
Dennis  J.  Dougherty  was  elevated  to  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  making  the  third  American  representative  in 
the  ruling  body  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore,  was  chosen  in  1886, 
and  Cardinal  O'Connell,  of  Boston,  in  1911.  Cardinal 
Dougherty  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1865.  He  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  Rome  after  graduation  from  the 
American  College  there.  For  some  years  he  taught  at 
St.  Charles  Seminary  in  his  native  State,  becoming  a 
bishop  in  1903  and  serving  as  such  in  the  Philippines 
and  at  Buffalo  before  his  selection  as  Archbishop  of 
Philadelphia  in   1918) 


Secretary  Weeks,  of  the  War  Department,  an- 
nounces there  will  be  no  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can troops  from  the  Rhine  for  the  present. 

The  New  Jersey  legislature  completes  passage 
of  a  State  Constabulary  law,  after  a  twelve-year 
fight;  it  is  modelled  on  the  Pennsylvania  system. 

March  9. — Ex-Secretary  Baker  is  commissioned 
a  Colonel  in  the  Judge-Advocate  General's  De- 
partment of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  by  the 
new   Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Weeks. 

Sixty-four  members  of  the  "marble  ring"  are 
indicted  for  conspiracy  in  New  York  City. 

March  10. — Dr.  C.  E.  Sawyer's  appointment  as 
the  President's  physician  and  Brigadier-General 
of  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps,  and  Mr.  D.  R.  Crissinger  (Dem.),  of 
Marion,  Ohio,  as  Controller  of  Currency,  are 
confirmed.  S.  Parker  Gilbert,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
is  nominated  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  is  a  holdover  from  the  Wilson  administration. 

March  12. — President  Harding  appeals  to  the 
citizenry  to  give  additional  funds  for  the  relief 
of   starving   Chinese. 

March  14. — The  New  York  legislature  cuts 
$11,738,295.68   from  the   1921   budget. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

February  15. — Premier  Lloyd  George  tells  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  as  the  new  session  is 
opened,  that  the  Irish  situation  is  much  improved. 

The  French  Confederation  of  Labor  defeats  ex- 
tremists, 243  to  224,  in  nominating  administrators. 

February  18. — The  House  of  Commons  ratifies 
the  British  Premier's  treaty  policy  by  turning 
down  the  Bottomley  motion  of  censure,  181  to  40; 
Lord  Milner's  report  on  Egypt  is  presented  to 
Parliament,  urging  self-government  for  Egypt 
without  undue  delay. 

February  19. — France  creates  three  new  Mar- 
shals, promoting  Generals  Fayolle,  Lyautey,  and 
d'Esperey.  * 

February  20. — The  Prussian  Landtag  elections 
result  in  carrying  113  seats  for  the  Majority  So- 
cialists, the  other  parties  standing  as  follows: 
Centrists,  90;  Peoples  Party,  57;  Nationalists,  73; 
Democrats,  26 ;  Independent  Socialists,  28 ;  Com- 
munists,  30;   and  the  Economic  Party,  4. 

February  21. — The  Chilean  Senate  approves  a 
bill  increasing  the  tariff  50  per  cent,  on  customs 
warehouse  charges. 

February  22. — The  chief  of  the  "Black  and 
Tans"  in  Ireland,  Brigadier-General  Crozier,  re- 
signs as  a  protest  against  the  reinstatement  of 
Auxiliary  Cadets  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
dismissed  for  looting. 

The  Persian  capital,  Teheran,  is  occupied  by 
Nationalists  under  command  of  General  Reza 
Khan. 

February  23. — Murders  of  soldiers  and  police 
and  reprisals  against  Irish  citizens  and  homes 
occur  at  Ballybunion,  Kells,  Woodford,  Mount- 
charles,  and  Dublin. 

February  28. — In  Italy,  bloody  riots  occur  be- 
tween Socialist  Communists  and  Nationalists  at 
Florence,  Sant  Ilario,  Spezia,  and  Palermo. 

At  Cork,  Ireland,  six  Irishmen  are  executed  by 
order  of  British  court  martial  for  levying  war  on 
Crown  forces;  five  British  soldiers  are  shot  down 
on   the   streets  of   Cork. 
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March  1. — The  Panama  Assembly  meets  in  ex- 
traordinary session  to  consider  means  of  national 
defense  to  meet  the  crisis  with  Costa  Rica. 

The  population  of  Japan,  Korea,  Formosa,  and 
Saghalien,  under  the  first  census  of  the  Japanese 
Empire,  is  announced  as  77,005,112,  including 
55,961,140  in  Japan  proper. 

March  2. — Rumors  gain  greater  credence  of  a 
revolution  against  the  Bolshevist  regime  in  Soviet 
Russia;  the  fortress  of  Kronstadt  is  reported  in 
the  hands  of  anti-Bolshevists  attacking  Petrograd. 

The  Japanese  Government  is  criticised  in  the 
Diet  by  Representative  Ichiro  Kiyose  of  the  Na- 
tionalist party,  for  its  policy  in  Korea  and  for 
burning  Christian  churches  and  schools. 

March  4. — Italian  troops  restore  order  in  the 
Tuscany  region,  where  there  has  been  more  or 
less  revolution;  Count  Karolyi  is  expelled. 

March  6. — Brig.-Gen.  H.  R.  Cumming  is  killed 
in  ambush  at  West  Cork,  presumably  by  Irish 
Republicans,  on  his  way  to  court  martial. 

March  7. — The  artillery  duel  continues  between 
the  Soviets  and  the  anti-Bolshevists,  occupying 
forts  around  Petrograd. 

Mayor  Clancy,  of  Limerick,  and  a  former 
mayor  are  shot  in  bed  in  reprisal  for  the  killing 
of  British  General  Cumming. 

The  Japanese  Cabinet  asks  for  an  additional 
50,000,000  yen,  of  which  40,000,000  is  for  the  navy. 

March  8. — Spanish  Premier  Eduardo  Dato  is 
assassinated. 

March  12. — Dr.  Simons,  German  delegate  to  the 
London  Reparations  Conference,  upon  explaining 
his  work  there  (which  ended  in  the  failure  of 
negotiations)  is  upheld  by  the  Reichstag,  268  to  49. 

March  13. — The  Reichsrath  (Federal  Council) 
adopts  the  draft  of  a  law  disbanding  all  German 
civilian  guards  and  self-defense  organizations. 

March  14. — Six  Irishmen  are  executed  by  Brit- 
ish court  martial  at  Dublin,  with  20,000  persons 
praying  beyond   the  prison   walls. 

Lord  Lee,  of  Fareham,  British  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  announces  a  cut  of  £8,250,000  net, 
in  naval  estimates  for  1921-22,  with  a  total  of 
£91,186,869  gross,  and  £82,479,000  net;  he  says  it 
is  based  on  a  plan  for  a  "one-power  navy." 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

February  16. — Austen  Chamberlain  tells  a  Brit- 
ish trade  deputation  that  England  must  arrange 
to  pay  the  interest  of  $314,582,824  on  her  debt  to 
America  of  $4,196,818,538  during  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Emigration  from  Central  Europe  to  the  United 
States  is  stopped;  Trieste  and  Italian  eastern 
frontiers  are  closed  and  sanitation  measures  are 
taken  to  check  the  spread  of  typhus. 

February  18. — Argentina  refuses  to  recognize 
the  Versailles  treaty  or  to  stop  importations  of 
German  war  materials  contrary  thereto. 

The  United  States  withdraws  from  the  Repara- 
tions Commission,  owing  to  the  anomalous  situa- 
tion created  by  unofficial  status  and  failure  of 
American    ratification   of   the  Treaty. 

Tiflis  is  threatened  by  Russo-Armenian  Soviet 
troops  and  the  Georgian  Government  decamps  to 
Kutais. 

February  22.  —  Washington  protests  to  the 
League  Council  against  the  proposed  forms  of 
mandates  for  Yap  and  Mesopotamia. 


Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  British  Ambassador,  re- 
turns to  Washington ;  .  .  .  Ambassador  Ricci, 
of  Italy,  takes  up  his  duties. 

Japan  apologizes  to  the  United  States  for  the 
killing  of  Lieutenant  Langdon,  and  a  court  martial 
suspends  the  General  in  command  of  Japanese 
forces  at  Vladivostok. 

February  28. — Costa  Ricans  invading  Panama 
at  Coto,  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  frontier,  are 
captured,  with  slight  casualties;  United  States 
troops  protect  the   palace   at  Panama. 

March  1. — The  German  government,  through 
Dr.  Simons,  at  the  London  Reparation  Conference, 
offers  to  pay  a  total  indemnity  of  50,000,000,000 
gold  marks,  deducting  20,000,000,000  estimated  al- 
ready paid,  and  leaving  a  remainder  of  30,000,- 
000,0"00— as  against  226,000,000,000  demanded  by 
the  Allies  in  payments  over  a  period  of  forty-two 
years;  the  retention  of  Upper  Silesia  is  insisted 
upon  by  Germany,  with  freedom  from  all  com- 
mercial   restrictions. 

The  Supreme  Council  replies  to  the  United 
States  on  mandates  by  saying  that  neither  Yap 
nor  Mesopotamia  are  before  that  body  but  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Allied  powers. 

March  3. — The  Allied  Premiers,  through  Lloyd 
George  as  spokesman,  deliver  an  ultimatum  to 
Germany  to  accept  their  reparations  demands  in 
four  days  or  offer  a  settlement  approximating 
them,  upon  penalty  of  Allied  occupation  of  west- 
ern  German  cities. 


©  Edmonston,  Washington 


HON.  CHAMP  CLARK,  OF  MISSOURI 

(The  former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative* 
died  at  Washington  last  month,  just  as  the  term  for 
which  he  had  been  elected  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
For  twenty-six  years  he  had  faithfully  served  his 
district,  his  State,  and  his  country  in  the  House,  and 
when  his  party  was  in  the  majority  (from  1911  to  1919) 
he  was  Speaker.  It  will  long  be  remembered  that  in 
the  Democratic  convention  at  Baltimore  in  1912 
Champ  Clark  received  a  majority  of  the  delegates'  vote* 
for  thirty   ballots   before  tin-   break  to   Woodrow  Wilson) 
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Prince  Hirohito,  Japanese  heir-apparent,  leaves 
Yokohama  for  Europe  aboard  the  battleship 
Katori,  the  first  royal  personage  to  leave  Japan 
since   the   third   century. 

March  4. — Greece  refuses  her  assent  to  the 
Allied  proposal  for  an  international  commission 
to  settle  the  nationality  and  boundaries  of  Smyrna 
and  Thrace. 

Costa  Ricans  occupy  the  town  of  Guabito,  near 
the  Atlantic,  on  the  northern  border  of  Panama. 

March  5. — Secretary  of  State  Hughes  sends 
from  Washington  identical  notes  to  Panama  and 
Costa  Rica  requesting  a  peaceful  solution  of  their 
boundary  dispute.  .  .  .  The  reply  of  Panama  to 
a  previous  note  by  Secretary  Colby  accepts  the 
United    States  offer  of  good   offices. 

March  6. — The  German  delegation  at  the  Lon- 
don reparations  conference  is  reported  to  offer 
payments  of  3,000,000,000  gold  marks  a  year  for 
thirty  years  and  standardized  housing  material  for 
rebuilding   northern   France. 

March  7. — Costa  Rica  accedes  to  the  United 
States  request,  and  accepts  the  Anderson-Porras 
treaty  and  the  award  of  Chief  Justice  White ; 
troops   are  withdrawn  behind  the   Sixaola  River. 

March  8. — Allied  troops  occupy  the  German 
cities  of  Diisseldorf,  Duisburg,  and  Ruhrort  with- 
out incident  in  an  effort  to  compel  compliance 
with   the    reparations  terms. 

March  9. — Belgian  troops  occupy  Hamborn, 
Germany,  without  opposition. 

March  10.  —  Panama  refuses  to  accept  the 
boundary  award  of  Chief  Justice  White,  but 
promises  to  withdraw   its  forces   from   Coto. 

March  12. — The  London  Conference  ends  with 
the  presentation  to  the  Greek  and  the  Turkish 
delegations  of  proposals  formulated  for  the  set- 
tlement of  Near  East  problems. 

March  14. — Secretary  of  State  Hughes  sends 
new  notes  to  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  offering  a 
redefinition    of   the   northern   boundary   line. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

February  15. — A  woman  suffrage  memorial  to 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  Elizabeth  C.  Stanton,  and 
Lucretia  Mott  is  presented  to  Congress  and  placed 
in  the  Capitol    rotunda. 

Dr.  Eran  O'Neil  Kane,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
performs  an  appendicitis  operation  upon  himself 
to  prove  that  a  general  anaesthetic  is  unnecessary. 

February  19. — Dr.  James  Rowland  is  elected 
president  of  the  Yale  University  by  the  trustees 
(see  page  399). 

February  23. — Labor  delegates  adopt  a  bill  of 
rights  at  Washington  demanding  freedom  from 
anti-trust  restrictions,  industrial  courts,  and  open 
shop  plans. 

The  Air  Mail  makes  a  new  record  of  33  hours 
and  20  minutes  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York, 
the  2666  miles  being  covered  in  a  flying  time  of 
25   hours,   53   minutes. 

March  2. — Half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
liquor  is  seized  in  a  garage  in  New  York  City 
by  prohibition   enforcement   agents. 

March  3. — Announcement  is  made  from  the 
White  House  that  President  Wilson  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Colby  will  form  a  law  partnership. 

March  5. — A  majority  of  the  Atlanta,  Birming- 
ham &  Atlantic  Railroad  employees  stop  work  in 


protest  against  a  wage  cut  of  half  the  increases 
received  since  1917,  made  recently  by  the  receiver 
of   the   road   under   court   order. 

March  6. — United  States  churches  are  reported 
to  have  given  for  Chinese  famine  relief  $3,000,000, 
which  will  maintain  800,000  until  the  next  harvest. 

March  7. — The  Railway  Labor  Board  holds  that 
the  Erie  Railroad  violated  previous  rulings  in  six 
instances,  particularly  in  reducing  wages;  it  re- 
fuses to   arbitrate    until    wages   are    restored. 

March  8.  —  Chicago  packing  houses  reduce 
wages    15   per  cent. 

March  10. — Railroads  all  over  the  country  an- 
nounce wage  reductions  averaging  nearly  25  per 
cent.,  affecting  eighty-five  classes  of  labor,  and 
expected  to  save  $600,000,000  yearly. 

Pope  Benedict  confers  the  rank  of  Cardinal 
upon  Archbishop  Dennis  J.  Dougherty,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

March  12. — The  Erie  Railroad  restores  its  old 
wage  scale,  but  announces  a  reduction  in  number 
of  employees.  .  .  .  Packers  and  their  employees 
accept  the  offer  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  to 
mediate  their  wage  problem. 

OBITUARY 

February  17. — Benjamin  Breckenridge  Warfield, 
professor  of  theology  at  Princeton,  69. 

February  22. — William  F.  McCombs,  New  York 
lawyer  and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  during  the  Wilson  campaign,  46.  .  .  . 
Milton  Hannibal  Smith,  president  of  the  Louis- 
ville and   Nashville  Railroad  since  1891,   84. 

February  23.  —  Herbert  Gresham,  actor  and 
stage  director,   68. 

February  25. — Sir  Frederick  Wedmore,  British 
author    and   critic,    76. 

February  26. — Joseph  M.  Stoddart,  of  Philadel- 
phia, editor   and  publisher,  75. 

February  28. — William  Scoville  Case,  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Connecticut,  58.  .  .  .  John 
F.  Tucker,  director  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  prominent  New  York  lawyer,   50. 

March  1. — King  Nicholas  of  Montenegro,  in 
exile  in  France,  80. 

March  2. — Champ  Clark,  Representative  in 
Congress  from  Missouri  for  twenty-six  years,  70. 

March  3. — Matthew  D.  Mann,  the  Buffalo  sur- 
geon who  operated  on  President  McKinley  after 
he  was  shot,   75. 

March  4. — Cayetano  Arellano,  ex-Chief  Justice 
of  the   Philippines. 

March  5. — John  Lewis  Childs,  well-known  New 
York    floriculturist,    65. 

March  6. — J.  Newton  Nind,  Grand  Rapids 
editor  and  publisher,  67. 

March  7. — Paul  Meredith  Potter,  playwright,  68. 

March  8. — Ex-Senator  Thomas  H.  Paynter,  dis- 
tinguished Kentucky  jurist  and  United  States 
Senator  1907-1913,  69. 

March  9. — Baron  Moulton,  of  the  British  Privy 
Council    and   authority  on  high  explosives,   76. 

March  10. — Rear-Adm.  James  Johnson  Kane, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  84.  .  .  .  Brig.-Gen.  Francis  H. 
French,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  63.  .  .  .  Florence  L.  Bar- 
clay, novelist,  59.  .  .  .  James  Bliss  Townsend, 
art   critic,    63. 


DOMESTIC  AND   FOREIGN 
POLITICS  IN  CARTOONS 


'GOOD  LUCK!" — From  the  Evening  Post  ©   (New  York) 


WE  WANT  TO   HELP  YOU,  WARREN' 
From   the  Star   (St.   Louis,    Mo.) 


THE    SKIPPER    AND    HTS    FTRST    MATE 
From  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association   (Cleveland,  O.) 
IThe   appointment   of  Justice    Hughes   as   Secretary  of 
State,  in  a  period  of  complex  foreign  situations,  has  met 
with  universal  approval] 


PERHAPS    WELL   SOON    RE   OUT  OF  IT 

From    the    Rocky    Mountain    News    (Denver,    Colo.) 
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A    BIG    JOB    FOR    A    BIG    MAN 
From   the  Evening    World  ©    (New    York) 


WANT     TO    TRADE 

ouo   Plug 

-t    SOMeTUlNG 

vjilv.    Do   „ 

">E      WORK*  ' 


THE     RETIRING     POSTMASTER     GENERAL     GREETS     HIS 

SUCCESSOR 

From  the  Tribune   (Sioux  City,   Iowa) 


THE    NEW    SECRETARY   OF    COMMERCE    (MR.    HOOVER ) 

DEMANDS    MODERN    METHODS    FOR    GOVERNMENT    AID  UNCLE    SAM  I    "MUST    HE    LOOK    TO    POSTERITY    FOR 


TO    COMMERCE 

From    the    News-Tribune    (Tacoma,    Wash.) 


HIS   REWARD  ? 
From   the  News    (Dayton,    Ohio) 


HE  GAVE  HIS  ALL— WOODROW  WILSON  THEN  AND  NOW 
From   the   Ohio   State  Journal    (Columbus,    Ohio) 
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ILL    HAVE    TO    GET    A    SMALLER    HORSE    OR   A 

NEW   BARN" 
By  Hanny,  in  the  News-Press  (St.  Joseph,  Mo.) 


BORROWING   TROUBLE 
From  the  Tribune  ©  (Chicago,  111.) 


ANOTHER   HARD    NUT   TO   CRACK — BEQUEATHED  TO 

HARDING   ADMINISTRATION 
From  the  Central  Press  Association   (Cleveland,  Ohio) 

In  the  forefront  of  problems  facing  the 
new  Administration  at  Washington  lies  the 
island  of  Yap.  That  former  German  pos- 
session— which  seems  likely  to  go  to  Japan 
under  a  mandate,  along  with  other  German 
islands  in  the  Pacific  north  of  the  equator — 
gains  its  importance  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  cable  station  (see  page  359). 


DEMANDING  NOTHING  BUT   HIS  RIGHTS  AS  AN  ALLY 
By  Wahl,  in  the  Bee   (Sacramento,  Cal.) 


A    LITTLE    MORE    NORMALCY,    PLEASE 
From  the  World  (New  York) 
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A    SPORTING   OFFER 

John   Bull:    "Tell   you  what,  Jonathan!      I   am  willing  to  cry   off 
their  debt  to  me  if  you  will  cry  off  my  debt  to  you!" 
From  News  of  the  World  (London,  England) 


WHAT    MIGHT   HAPPEN   TO   ONE  WHO   PROPOSES 

TO    THE    OVERBURDENED    TAXPAYER    THAT    THE 

FOREIGN   DEBT  BE   CANCELED 

From  the  Tribune   (Sioux  City,   Iowa) 


JOHN   BULL  S    PRAYER 

"Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors!" 

[England  has  asked  America  to  remit  her 
debt,  while  at  the  same  time  she  refuses  to 
let  Germany  alone] 

From  Kikeriki  (Vienna,  Austria) 


Come,  COMe,  Ol'  Top. 
y hat's  A  Mw 
Billion  Dollars 
Between  FriEnds,- 
let's  for6e7   it 


OF  COURSE,    UNCLE   SAM    WANTS    TO   BE   A 

GOOD   FELLOW,   BUT — 

From-  the  Times   (Los  Angeles,  Cal.) 


THERE    IS    ALWAYS    ONE    PRISONER,    THE    TAXPAYER 
From  the  News  (Chicago,  111.) 


^H 


THE    HUMAN   GUN-CARRIAGE 
By  Nelson  Harding,  in  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 
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THE  FIRST  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE   LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 
John  Bull:   "He's  a  nice  youngster — and  just  like  his  father." 
Europa:  "Yes,  but  his  father  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  him!" 
From  De  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam,  Holland) 


THE   DOCTRINES    OF    HELL 

["The    new    struggle    for    armaments    supremacy    will 
inevitably   lead  to  war." — Daily    Paper] 

From  Opinion   (London,  England) 
April — 3 


THE    GOD    OF    MOSCOW — AN     ITALIAN"    VIEW 

[He  casts  his  bombs  of  excommunication  down  on 
the  true  Italian  socialists  whose  only  crime  is  the  re- 
jection  of   Bolshevism] 

From  11   \%0  I  Florence,  Italy) 
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FRANCE   (TO  ALLIED  DIPLOMACY)  I  "WHAT?      AFTER  ALL 

THE    TIME     YOU     HAVE    ATTENDED     HIM,     GERMANY     IS 

STILL  ALIVE  !      GO  !" 

From  Notenkraker  (Amsterdam,  Holland) 


A    FRENCH    REMINDER    OF    THE    SITUATION    FIFTY    YEARS    AGO 

(When  victorious  Germany  demanded  and  received  from  France  a 
thousand  million  dollars  indemnity) 

From  La  Victoire   (Paris,   France) 


THE   GERMAN    WHEEL    MUST    STAND 

QUITE     STILL     WHEN     FRANCE     AND 

ENGLAND   WORK   THEIR   WILL 

From  Wahre  Jakob  (Stuttgart,  Germany) 

Some  continental  cartoons  on  the 
reparations  question  are  brought 
together  on  this  page.  They  re- 
present all  sides  of  the  controversy, 
including  French,  German,  and 
neutral  points  of  views. 


VELVET  OR  STEEL? 

"Which  gloves  will  your  Excellency  wear  today?" 

From  Le  Cri  dc  Paris  (Paris,  France) 

[The  French  Marianne  is  represented  as  asking 
Premier  Briand  whether,  that  particular  day  during 
the  controversy  with  German  delegates,  he  would  be 
soft   or  stern] 


SUGGESTED    DESIGN    FOR    A    REPARATION    FOUNTAIN 

[The  German  Michel,  with  pockets  empty,  is  at  the 
top.  The  fountain  pours  forth  milk  toward  Italy,  coal 
to  France,  and  gold  toward  England] 

From  Wahre  Jakob  (Stuttgart,  Germany) 


GERMANY  DEFIES  HER 
CONQUERORS 

BY  FRANK  H.   SIMONDS 


I.    The  Conference  of  London 

THE  past  month  has  seen  the  most  dra- 
matic and,  not  impossibly,  the  most 
significant  single  incident  since  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  At  a  London 
Conference  called  to  transform  the  Allied 
agreement  of  Paris  in  the  matter  of  repara- 
tions into  a  fixed  program,  through  German 
acceptance,  Germany  not  only  failed  to  meet 
Allied  requirements,  but  openly  challenged 
her  conquerors.  The  result  was,  first,  the 
break-up  of  the  Conference,  and,  second,  the 
appeal  to  the  military  once  more.  Under 
the  supreme  command  of  Marshal  Foch 
and  the  immediate  direction  of  General 
Degoutte,  through  whose  ranks  our  Second 
Division  advanced  to  Belleau  Woods  on 
June  1,  1918,  Allied  troops  have  occupied 
the  gateway  of  the  Ruhr. 

We  are,  then,  in  the  presence  of  something 
which  approximates  a  total  breakdown  of 
the  Paris  settlement.  The  German  has,  on 
the  surface,  only  challenged  the  reparation 
figures  of  his  foes,  their  estimates  of  what 
he  can  and  must  pay.  But,  in  reality,  his 
challenge  is  far  more  complete ;  he  is  calling 
into  question  the  right  of  the  Allies  to  col- 
lect, not  alone  reasonable  indemnity,  but 
any  indemnity.  He  is  undertaking,  by  oper- 
ating upon  the  "pocket  nerve"  of  the  busi- 
ness elements  in  all  nations,  and  particularly 
of  British  and  American  business  communi- 
ties, to  save  himself  from  the  continuing  bur- 
den of  reparations. 

In  past  months  I  have  too  frequently  dis- 
cussed in  this  place  the  French  thesis  to 
make  it  necessary  to  repeat  now  the  essen- 
tial circumstances  in  the  case.  The  Ger- 
man has  sought,  by  exasperating  the  French 
through  refusal  to  comply  with  the  military 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  to  pro- 
voke the  French  to  action  which  might  prove 
distasteful  and  expensive  to  British  com- 
mercial interests.  He  went  to  London  to 
reap  where  he  had  sown.  If  he  failed, 
measurably — and    he    did — his    failure    does 


not  destroy  or  even  modify  his  strategy. 
What  he  sought  he  will  continue  to  seek. 
His  maneuver  is  not  yet  complete,  despite 
momentary  check. 

Fundamentally,  the  German's  estimate  of 
the  world  situation  remains  exact.  He  sees 
— who  does  not? — that  the  interests  of  three 
of  his  great  enemies  of  the  war  do  not  now 
coincide.  While  France  demands  repara- 
tions sufficient  to  meet  the  bare  costs  of  re- 
building her  ruins  and  security  to  assure  her 
against  new  German  aggression,  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States 
are  not  in  reparations,  much  less  in  security, 
but  almost  exclusively  in  getting  the  watch 
of  the  business  world  to  ticking  again. 

From  the  outset  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
American  and  British  sentiment  has  with 
ever-increasing  unanimity  favored  reductions 
in  reparations,  toleration  of  German  evasion 
of  disarmament  provisions,  has,  in  reality, 
favored  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  anything 
and  everything  that  would  serve  to  reopen 
markets  and  restore  industry.  It  has,  also, 
bitterly  censured  anything  that  might  even 
slightly  retard  the  restoration  of  peace  con- 
ditions, the  return  of  what  President  Hard- 
ing would  call  ''normalcy." 

The  German  has  sensed  all  this.  He  has 
-deliberately  sought  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
He  has  seen  the  unmistakable  drift  apart 
of  French  and  British  policies,  the  clear 
growth  in  the  United  States  of  an  impa- 
tience with  all  European  policies  which 
crippled  American  trade.  He  came  to  Lon- 
don prepared  to  maneuver  about  these  strong 
points.  His  policy  was  summed  up  in  the 
quite  cold-blooded  assumption  that  Britain 
and  the  United  States  would  save  him  from 
any  considerable  reparations  penalty,  would 
at  the  least  aid  him  in  obtaining  a  great 
reduction  in  the  Paris  program,  and  that 
France,  powerless  in  the  face  of  British 
policy,  would  either  surrender  or,  more 
likely,  break  away  from  Great  Britain  and 
follow  a  course  which  would  lead  to  a  real 
rupture  of   the  Entente. 
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To  understand  German  policy  it  is  essen- 
tial at  the  outset  to  recognize  that  the  ap- 
pearance and  the  reality  were  things  quite 
different.  At  London  the  German  aimed  at 
giving  the  impression  that- he  was  prepared 
to  meet  any  reasonable  requirement,  that 
the  Paris  program  was  impossible,  and  that, 
solely  because  he  was  unwilling  to  undertake 
the  impossible,  he  refused  to  bow  to  the  Al- 
lied requirements. 

But  while  he  was  making  this  gesture 
abroad,  the  German  was  making  and  had 
been  making  quite  a  different  gesture  at 
home.  He  had,  through  all  of  his  respon- 
sible ministers,  conspicuously  through  Dr. 
Simons,  his  later  representative  in  London, 
been  declaring  that  Germany  was  not  guilty 
of  the  war  provocation,  that  she  was  not 
responsible  for  the  war,  and  therefore  not 
responsible  for  the  destructions  caused  by  the 
war  and  for  the  reparations  demanded  to 
make  good  the  destructions. 

Thus,  while  abroad  seeking  to  give  the 
impression  of  readiness  to  meet  reasonable 
reparations  requirements,  at  home  the  Ger- 
man was  busily  engaged  in  creating  an  oppo- 
sition to  all  reparations.  The  German  dele- 
gation went  to  London  prepared  to  propose 
a  program  which  was  certain  to  fail.  In 
fact,  the  German  Government  had,  in  real- 
ity, envisaged  this  failure  in  advance  and 
prepared  the  home  front  for  successful  re- 
sistance, when  the  consequences  of  the  Lon- 
don failure  were  translated  into  Allied 
action. 

To  be  sure,  the  German  felt  hopeful  that 
there  would  be  an  open  break  between  the 
French  and  the  British,  which  would  leave 
the  French  isolated,  condemned  to  act  alone, 
and  thus  to  bring  down  upon  themselves  the 
censure  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and,  in  no  dis-- 
tant  time,  invite  world  intervention  to  re- 
strain French  military  action  on  behalf  of 
world  commercial  interests.  But  whether 
the  Allies  were  separated  or  acted  together, 
the  German  prepared  his  home  public  to 
resist  a  new  invasion,  not  by  arms,  but  by 
moral  solidarity  which  would  deprive  the 
gesture,  the  punitive  expedition,  of  real 
effect.  For,  after  all,  the  only  conceivable 
benefit  that  could  flow  from  the  invasion 
would  be,  not  a  derisory  total  in  German 
funds  actually  seized  in  occupied  towns,  but 
the  surrender  of  the  German  Government  be- 
fore the  Allied  military  demonstration. 

Thus  in  London  Germany  provoked  in- 
vasion, while  in  her  home  country  she  pre- 
pared to  make  that  invasion   futile  bv  con- 


solidating her  own  public  sentiment.     This, 
in  substance,  was  the  German  plan. 

II.    Germany's  Proposals 

With  the  arithmetic  of  the  German 
counter-proposals  at  London  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  deal  in  any  detail,  because  the 
whole  subject  is  too  intricate  and  too  actu- 
arial. In  substance,  the  Allies  had,  in  their 
Paris  program,  demanded  that  the  Germans 
should  acknowledge  a  capital  indebtedness 
of  about  $21,000,000,000,  payable  over  a 
period  of  forty-two  years  in  annual  instal- 
ments and  amounting  in  principal  and  inter- 
est combined  to  about  $56,000,000,000.  They 
demanded  in  addition  that  Germany  should 
agree  to  pay  12  per  cent,  tax  upon  her  for- 
eign trade,  a  so-called  export  tax,  although 
not  levied  directly  upon  exports. 

This  Paris  program  represented  the  mini- 
mum of  French  demands.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  least  that  the  Briand  Ministry — or  any 
French  Ministry — could  exact  and  survive. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  French  made  all  their 
concessions  to  the  British  at  Paris;  they  re- 
duced their  claims  upon  Germany  to  the 
smallest  sum  before  they  went  to  meet  the 
Germans,  and  were  therefore  unable  in  any 
event  to  make  further  concessions.  More- 
over, the  Anglo-French  understanding  at 
Paris  was  that  the  Germans  should  not  be 
permitted  to  discuss  the  terms,  the  amounts, 
but  only  the  method  of  payment  and  the 
question  of  the  12  per  cent.  tax. 

Thus,  from  the  Allied  side,  the  Confer- 
ence of  London  acquired  at  the  outset,  not 
the  character  of  a  real  conference,  but  rather 
that  of  a  tribunal,  before  which  Germany 
was  to  appear,  as  she  had  appeared  before 
the  Versailles  court,  this  time  to  hear  the 
sentence  visited  upon  her  for  her  destruc- 
tions, the  economic  as  contrasted  with  that 
political  sentence,  which  she  had  received 
in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles  a  year 
and  a  half  earlier.  Germany  was  limited, 
in  Allied  conception,  to  saying  "Yes"  or 
"No"  to  Allied  demands,  with  the  obvious 
consequences  of  the  negative  revealed  in 
advance  by  Allied  public  statement. 

But  the  Germans  refused  to  accept  any 
such  position.  On  the  contrary,  their  press 
and  their  public  men,  in  advance  of  the 
London  Conference,  uttered  a  loud  and 
unanimous  "No"  to  the  Paris  terms,  and 
Dr.  Simons  came  to  London  commissioned 
to  present  a  counter-proposal,  which  should 
represent  the   maximum   of   German   volun- 
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tary  payments.  The  Allies,  instead  of  im- 
posing their  terms  upon  the  Germans,  were 
thus  confronted  with  a  German  proposal 
which  they  were,  in  the  German  scheme, 
condemned  to  take  or  leave,  not  to  modify. 

This  German  proposal  has  been  variously 
described.  In  substance,  it  represented  a 
German  acceptance  of  the  figures  of  John 
Maynard  Keynes,  whose  book  has  supplied 
the  basis  for  all  British  and  American  eco- 
nomic criticism  of  the  financial  clauses  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Thus  Simons  pro- 
posed that  Germany  should  pay  a  total  sum 
of  $12,500,000,000,  as  against  the  Paris 
figure  of  $21,000,000,000.  But  this  sum 
was  reduced  by  the  deduction  of  $5,000,- 
000,000  representing  the  payments  already 
made  by  Germany  in  ships,  materials,  etc. 
Thus  the  comparison  was  between  $21,000,- 
000,000  demanded  by  the  Allies  and  $7,- 
500,000,000  offered  by  Simons. 

But  this  enormously  restricted  offer  was 
further  conditioned  upon  the  successful  out- 
come, for  the  Germans,  of  the  Upper  Sile- 
sian  plebiscite,  fixed  for  March  20.  Should 
this  turn  against  the  Germans,  as  is  quite 
likely,  then  Simons  insisted  that  the  whole 
German  proposal  would  automatically  die 
and  a  new  conference  and  a  new  figure 
would  have  to  be  fixed.  This  is  what  led 
Lloyd  George,  later,  in  his  final  speech,  to 
declare  that  the  German  proposal  was  not 
for  thirty  years,  not  for  five  years,  but  only 
for  five  weeks — that  is,  until  the  time  of  the 
Upper  Silesian  vote. 

Moreover,  the  German  interjected  many 
other  conditions.  In  reality  he  only  ad- 
vanced his  own  proposal  as  valid  for  five 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  prepared 
to  make  payments,  but  these  payments  were 
to  be  made  only  provided  he  could  success- 
fully negotiate  a  foreign  loan  covering  the 
sums  which  he  had  to  pay.  So,  in  reality, 
what  he  offered  was  no  more  than  an  agree- 
ment to  turn  over  the  proceeds  of  a  foreign 
loan.  If  he  could  raise  money  thereby,  no 
actual  contribution  aside  from  ultimate  lia- 
bility for  the  loan  was  to  be  made  by  Ger- 
many herself.  Inferentially,  the  Germans 
indicated  that  the  United  States  would  be 
expected  to  supply  the  loan. 

In  addition  to  all  these  circumstances,  con- 
stituting a  whole  quite  different  from  the 
Paris  proposal,  Dr.  Simons  interjected  for 
home  consumption  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  responsibility  for  the  war.  In  a 
word,  he  called  into  the  debate  the  funda- 
mental basis  on  which  rests  the  whole  Allied 


claim  for  reparations,  namely,  the  assertion, 
written  into  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and 
thus  accepted  by  the  Germans,  that  the  war 
had  been  caused  by  the  Germans.  Cer- 
tainly if  the  Germans  could  challenge  the 
allegation  that  they  had  caused  the  war,  the 
exaction  of  reparations  would  be  trans- 
formed from  an  act  of  justice  to  the  exer- 
cise of  brute  force. 

In  sum,  then,  the  German  flatly  refused 
to  accept  the  Paris  program,  although  the 
Allies  had  agreed  at  Paris  that  the  German 
must  either  accept  it  or  reject  it  in  toto.  In- 
stead he  proposed  new  financial  terms  which 
constituted  a  reduction  by  two-thirds  of  the 
capital  sum  of  his  payment.  He  further 
conditioned  this  slender  payment  upon  a 
favorable  outcome  of  the  Upper  Silesian  ple- 
biscite. He  still  further  restricted  his  com- 
mitment by  arranging  for  payments  only  for 
a  five-year  period  and,  last  of  all  he  condi- 
tioned even  these  payments  upon  his  success 
in  raising  the  money  to  meet  the  payments 
outside  of  Germany.  Having  thus  dealt 
with  the  financial  phase,  he  called  into  ques- 
tion the  moral  and  the  legal  aspects  by  chal- 
lenging the  principle,  written  into  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  that  Germany  was 
responsible  for  the  war  and  thus  legally  and 
morally  bound  to  make  reparation. 

Here,  at  last,  the  German,  then,  cast  aside 
all  disguises.  He  undertook  to  evade  re- 
sponsibility by  open  repudiation  and  to  re- 
duce the  sum  of  his  engagements  to  an  illu- 
sory figure,  itself  conditioned  upon  so  many 
present  and  future  ifs  as  to  appear  derisory. 
In  reality  he  said  to  the  world :  "Your  eco- 
nomic prosperity  is  locked  up  with  mine.  If 
I  do  not  recover  you  will  suffer  and  ulti- 
mately collapse,  therefore  you  must  save  me 
at  your  own  expense."  And  this,  after  all, 
to  use  a  harsh  word,  was  blackmail. 

III.    Lloyd  George  Goes  French 

As  the  event  swiftly  showed,  the  German 
was  mistaken  in  any  calculation  that  he 
could  count  upon  British  support  and  thus 
split  the  Entente.  The  dilemma  set  for 
Lloyd  George  was  quite  patent.  If  he  sup- 
ported the  Germans,  if,  to  be  more  exact, 
be  submitted  to  the  menace  brandished  by 
Simons,  then  it  was  certain  that  Briand 
would  return  to  Paris,  that  either  he  or 
Poincare,  succeeding  him,  would  turn  to 
Foch,  that  French  armies  would  quickly 
pass  the  Rhine,  and  that  something  unpleas- 
antly close  to  war  would  result. 
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But  if  he  refused  to  surrender  under 
threat,  Lloyd  George  had  still  to  face  the 
necessity  for  military  action.  In  reality  his 
question  was  between  letting  the  French  go 
into  Germany  alone  and  going  with  them. 
Fortunately  for  him  the  very  insignificance 
of  the  German  proposals  saved  him.  Brit- 
ish public  sentiment  was  frankly  against  new 
military  adventures  and  fresh  disturbances 
to  the  already  shaken  economic  structure  of 
Europe.  The  British  public  was  prepared 
to  listen  with  sympathy  and  approval  to  any 
honest  but  reduced  German  offer.  Had 
Simons  made  such  a  reduced  but  still  sub- 
stantial proposal,  the  Anglo-French  solidar- 
ity would  have  been  in  grave  peril. 

When  Simons  proposed  next  to>  nothing 
and  conditioned  this  offer  upon  other  cir- 
cumstances, then  the  British  public  reacted 
in  anger.  It  was  prepared  to  reduce  Ger- 
man obligations,  but  it  was  not  ready  to  let 
Germany  go  scot-free,  placing  the  burden  of 
the  war  upon  British  shoulders  and  those  of 
their  allies.  Even  the  newspapers  and  poli- 
ticians of  the  Keynes  school  shed  tears 
over  a  German  proposal  so  ridiculous  as  to 
turn  the  situation  over  to  the  French,  so 
fantastically  insignificant  as  to  leave  British 
statesmanship  no  choice  but  to  accept  French 
suggestions. 

The  result  was  inevitable.  An  ultimatum 
served  upon  Simons  insisting  upon  response 
and  satisfactory  response  within  a  fixed  de- 
lay had  no  other  result  than  to  elicit  new 
German  eloquence,  new  denunciations  of 
Allied  rapacity,  but  of  actual  and  adequate 
proposals,  exactly  nothing.  Then,  the  last 
hope  of  avoiding  the  French  program  having 
vanished,  Lloyd  George  turned  to  Briand. 
The  gap  between  the  French  and  the  Brit- 
ish, which  had  developed  in  recent  months, 
was  temporarily  closed  and,  speaking  for  a 
renewed  alliance,  Lloyd  George  uttered 
those  words  for  which  all  France  has  longed 
during  many  months. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  history  of  the  Ger- 
man maneuver  in  London,  ending  with  the 
rupture  of  negotiations,  the  transfer  of  the 
Allied  policy  from  the  hands  of  statesmen 
to  those  of  soldiers,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
forward  movement  into  Germany,  beyond 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  armistice  of  Re- 
thondes  and  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  This 
forward  movement,  too,  carried  Allied 
troops,  chiefly  French,  into  the  Ruhr  region 
and  placed  in  their  hands  one  of  the  two 
great  industrial  regions  of  Modern  Ger- 
many,   at    the    moment    when    other    Allied 


troops  occupied  the  Upper  Silesian  region 
against  the  forthcoming  plebiscite.  To-day 
French  artillery  commands  the  vast  estab- 
lishment of  Krupp  and  its  destruction  is  not 
only  possible  but  easily  possible. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  took  Germany's 
iron  and  broke  her  potash  monopoly  by  be- 
stowing Alsatian  potash  districts  upon 
France.  Provision  for  the  Upper  Silesian 
plebiscite  placed  the  Upper  Silesian  indus- 
trial region  in  Allied  hands.  The  new  ad- 
vance puts  the  great  Ruhr  coal  and  indus- 
trial districts  actually  in  Allied  hands  or 
under  Allied  cannon.  Recognizing  that  the 
terms  of  the  armistice  deprived  Germany  of 
her  merchant  marine,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
complete  subjection  of  economic  Germany 
to  her  conquerors  has  now  arrived.  More- 
over, the  "sanctions,"  euphemistic  term  for 
the  penalities  imposed  at  London,  included 
the  erection  of  customs  barrier  between  Ger- 
many and  the  occupied  regions  along  the 
Rhine. 

Although  Germany  has  evaded  many  of 
the  military  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, despite  the  fact  that  her  disarmament 
has  been  incomplete,  particularly  in  the  mat- 
ter of  small  arms  and  field  artillery,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  she  has  lost  the  ca- 
pacity for  military  resistance  and  lies  pros- 
trate in  the  presence  of  her  enemy.  Her 
capacity  for  resistance  is  not  military,  nor 
is  it  directly  economic,  since  she  has  lost 
absolute  control  of  her  two  great  industrial 
regions,  those  of  the  Ruhr  and  of  Upper 
Silesia. 

It  followed,  then,  that  Germany  accepted 
the  new  invasion  with  utter  passivity. 
French  troops  took  once  more  the  paths 
trodden  by  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  and 
Louis  XV  on  the  Lower  Rhine  without  en- 
countering the  slightest  resistance,  at  least 
in  the  first  days,  up  to  the  moment  when 
this  article  is  written.  All  notion  that  Ger- 
many contemplated  active  and  forcible  re- 
sistance was  promptly  demolished  and  a 
French  general  could  describe  the  attitude 
of  the  German  inhabitants  as  one  of  "be- 
nevolent passivity." 

Yet,  from  the  outset,  thoughtful  observers 
discovered  that  it  was  not  by  her  own  strength 
in  arms  or  industry  that  Germany  hoped  to 
find  relief  from  her  situation  and  achieve  suc- 
cess for  her  policy.  In  truth  Germany  had 
accepted  a  condition  approximating  that  of  a 
besieged  city,  sitting  down  calmly  to  await  the 
arrival  of  relieving  forces  from  without  the 
walls.     In  this  case  Germany  looked  to  the 
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(Since  the  Armistice  of  1918,  the  three  Rhine  cities  of  Cologne, 
Coblentz,  and  Mayence  have  been  occupied  by  Allied  and  American  forces. 
With  the  break-up  of  reparations  negotiations  at  London  last  month,  the 
Allies  advanced  across  the  Rhine  and  occupied  Dusseldorf,  Duisburg,  and 
Ruhrort.  This  Ruhr  Basin  is  an  important  industrial  region,  including 
the  famous  Krupp  factories  at  Essen,  now  brought  within  range  of  Allied 
artillery) 


business  interests  of  the  whole  world  to  rally 
to  her  aid,  once  they  began  to  feel  the  pinch  of 
distress  due  to  the  closing  of  German  markets 
to  their  exports.  Like  Sister  Anne  in  the 
Bluebeard  legend,  the  German  Gretchen 
mounted  the  watch  tower  to  discover  the  res- 
cuers, who  must  be  the  governments  of 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  spurred  by 
their  commercial  and  industrial  self-interest. 
In  London  the  policy  of  sanctions,  of  new 
invasions,  had  been  undertaken  on  the  assump- 
tion, first,  that  nothing  else  was  left  to  be 
done,  and  secondly,  that  a  brief  military  op- 
eration, relatively  inexpensive,  would  bring 
the  Germans  to  their  senses  and  insure  their 
submission.  But  nothing  in  the  first  days  of 
the  occupation  suggested  that  the  effect  would 
be  this.  Rather  the  Germans  seemed  to  be 
squaring  off  to  endure  a  real  siege  and  await, 
without  material  concession,  without  adequate 
offer  of  reparations,  that  relief  which  the 
world's  economic  situation  seemed  to  promise. 


As  I  write  this  article,  on  March  12,  Ger- 
man policy  seems  to  be  disclosing  itself  more 
and  more  plainly.  Abroad  Germany  protests 
willingness  to  meet  reasonable  reparations, 
such  reparations  being  represented  by  her 
own  London  proposals,  while  at  home  she 
continues  to  demonstrate  hope  of  escaping  all 
reparations.  In  a  word,  Germany  is  "stand- 
ing pat." 

IV.    The  Possibilities 

We  pass,  then,  from  the  review  of  the  past 
to  a  consideration  of  the  future  possibilities  of 
the  situation.  As  to  these  I  have  no  desire 
even  to  seem  to  forecast.  The  best  one  can 
do  now  is  to  examine  the  things  which  pat- 
ently may  result,  with  the  clear  perception 
that,  unpleasant  as  are  all  the  more  likely  de- 
velopments, it  remains  within  the  scope  of 
reasonable  expectation  that  events  may  de- 
velop more  favorably  than  seems  likely  now. 
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And  in  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  whole  Paris  settle- 
ment has  broken  down,  with  all  that  this  fact 
means  after  nearly  two  years  of  something 
which  we  have  called  peace.  Germany  has, 
in  fact,  challenged  the  whole  treaty,  and  her 
challenge,  following  innumerable  evasions 
and  secret  reservations,  has  led  to  a  new  ap- 
peal to  armed  strength.  If  we  are  not  again 
at  war,  we  are  at  the  least  further  from  peace 
than  at  any  moment  since  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice  of  Rethondes. 

Moreover,  if  Germany  persists  in  her  pol- 
icy of  passive  resistance,  we  shall  find  that  the 
occupation  of  Diisseldorf,  Duisburg  and  Ruh- 
rort  is  but  the  first  step  in  an  actual  invasion 
of  Germany.  For  it  is  patent  that  mere  occu- 
pation of  territory  will  not  produce  repara- 
tions, as  the  sleight-of-hand  man  produces  rab- 
bits from  the  silk  hat  of  the  obliging  witness. 
The  sole  material  benefit  that  can  flow  from 
military  occupation  must  be  the  breaking  of 
the  will  of  the  German  to  resist,  passively,  to 
be  sure.  But  if  limited  military  operations 
fail,  there  is  no  other  substitute  save  an  exten- 
sion of  those  military  operations  to  the  point 
where  German  public  opinion  concludes  that 
submission  is  preferable  to  further  military 
occupation. 

The  German  has  challenged.  His  course 
has  provoked  counter-measures,  but  these 
counter-measures  may  fail.  If  they  do,  the 
Allies  will  have  to  face  a  new  situation,  re- 
quiring their  own  surrender  or  the  extension 
of  their  coercion.  But  if  the  very  modest 
measure  of  coercion  already  invoked  has 
stirred  uneasy  feelings  all  over  the  world  and 
a  degree  of  protest  in  both  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  even  in  advance  of  the  ar- 
rival of  any  economic  disturbance  due  to  the 
military  operations,  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  new  and  wider  operations,  when  the 
first  movements  have  already  produced  pain- 
ful consequences? 

Yet,  once  more,  as  so  often  in  the  past,  I 
remind  my  readers  that  the  key  of  the  situa- 
tion lies  in  Paris  and  nowhere  else.  France  is 
determined  that  Germany  must  pay  or  perish, 
Or,  to  put  the  thing  a  little  less  baldly,  the 
sole  condition  on  which  France  is  willing  to 
permit  German  restoration  is  that  Germany 
shall  make  French  restoration  possible  by  pay- 
ing France  for  the  ruin  wrought  by  German 
armies  deliberately  and  with  calculation  in 
French  industrial  regions.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  argue  that  the  French  contention  rests 
upon  the  fundamental  miscalculation  as  to  the 
capacity  of  Germany  to  pay.     This  does  not 


affect  the  French  thesis.  France  is  desperate. 
Her  desperation  grows  out  of  her  own  con- 
dition, itself  the  fruit  of  German  labors.  For 
France  there  is  only  one  escape,  and  this 
through  German  reparations. 

We  seem  to  have  before  us  a  new  Franco- 
German  war.  I  do  not  mean  at  the  moment 
war  in  the  military  sense,  although  it  lies 
plainly  within  the  possibilities  that  something 
far  nearer  war  may  presently  arrive.  What 
we  have  is  the  clash  between  two  policies.  The 
German  has  deliberately  entered  upon  a  cam- 
paign to  preserve  his  economic  and  therefore 
his  potential  future  military  strength,  by 
avoiding  the  burdens  of  reparations.  If  he 
can  avoid  them  he  will,  so  far  as  France  Ts 
concerned,  win  the  war.  He  will,  so  far  as 
France  is  concerned,  achieve  the  purpose  of 
the  war,  which,  in  Bernhardi's  grim  phrase, 
was  "so  to  deal  with  France  that  she  will 
never  again  cross  our  path." 

France,  by  contrast,  is  resolved  to  live.  Life 
for  her  means  reparations  or  the  sinister  but 
ineluctable  alternative,  the  reduction  of  Ger- 
many to  limits  which  will  insure  for  French- 
men for  a  generation  or  two  at  the  least  a 
period  of  peace  and  of  recuperation.  For  two 
years  France  has  pursued  this  objective  of 
reparations,  always  hindered  by  German  re- 
sistance and  embarrassed  by  British  and  even 
American  policy,  which  has  looked  upon  the 
economic  more  often  than  the  political  aspects 
of  the  case. 

After  two  years  we  have  come  to  a  crisis 
in  which  German  policy  has  for  the  moment 
disarmed  precisely  the  powers  which  wished 
Germany  well,  for  selfish  but  potent  reasons, 
because  German  health  and  restoration  was 
an  essential  condition  to  their  own  restora- 
tion. These  have  finally  been  disarmed  by 
the  German  course,  and,  with  visible  reluc- 
tance but  with  no  less  completeness,  surren- 
dered to  French  policy.  The  result  is  a  new 
invasion  of  Germany.  La^t  summer  France 
went  to  Frankfort  alone,  and  against  the  wish 
of  her  allies.  To-day  her  British  and  Belgian 
allies  march  with  her.  So  far  French  policy 
has  prevailed. 

It  is  true  that  British  participation  in  the 
Rhine  advance  is  reluctant,  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  British  presence  may  enable 
British  statesmen  to  exercise  a  restraining  in- 
fluence upon  French  policy,  whereas  British 
absence,  giving  France  a  sense  of  complete  iso- 
lation, might  provoke  far  more  extensive  mili- 
tary operations  and  a  far  greater  disturbance 
of  the  economic  structure  of  Europe.  But 
even  this  limited  sanction  of  French  policy 
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can  only  lead  to  new  military  operations  if 
Germany  continues  to  resist.  France,  in  a 
word,  has  derived  a  priceless  moral  endorse- 
ment of  her  own  position  by  the  lessons  of  the 
present  episode. 

Thus,  if  Germany  continues  to  resist, 
France  will  find  full  justification  for  herself 
in  further  military  advances,  in  a  further  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  punitive  military 
operations  to  compel  German  submission  to 
terms  whch  are  not  now  French  alone,  but 
have  the  endorsement  of  Britain,  Belgium, 
and  Italy  as  well.  And  the  forecast  of  just 
such  an  extension  of  military  activity  is  found 
in  most  Paris  newspapers.  After  all,  only  a 
careless  man  will  fail  to  appreciate  the  enor- 
mous transformation  which  takes  place  when 
statesmanship,  even  measurably,  abdicates  and 
the  soldier  takes  charge.  And,  in  saying  this, 
again  I  repudiate  the  notion  that  imperialistic 
or  chauvinistic  considerations  direct  French 
policy.  France  is  still  seeking  her  reparations. 
Financial  salvation  and  military  security  re- 
main the  two  objectives,  not  merely  of  French 
statesmen  but  of  the  vast  mass  of  Frenchmen, 
whether  in  or  out  of  office. 

V.    The  Economic  Aspect 

But  laying  aside  all  other  considerations, 
it  is  essential  now  to  view  the  new  situation 
from  its  economic  aspect.  Europe,  after  all, 
is  in  a  critical  economic  state.  Despite  mod- 
est beginnings  in  certain  directions,  the  wheels 
of  industry  are  not  yet  turning.  Trade  is 
only  in  a  slight  measure  restored.  Transpor- 
tation is  still  inadequate  in  western  Europe 
and  fantastic  in  the  eastern  regions  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  Men,  women,  and 
children  are  starving  to  death  in  Austria. 
The  middle  of  Europe  is  still  on  the  edge  of 
an  economic  collapse  unprecedented  in  mod- 
ern times. 

To  take  Great  Britain  as  an  example,  more 
than  a  million  men  are  out  of  work,  primarily 
because  the  markets  supplied  by  the  products 
of  their  labor  are  still  closed  on  account  of 
political  or  financial  conditions  —  conditions 
due  to  the  recent  political  events  or  the  pres- 
ent state  of  foreign  exchange.  Lloyd  George 
himself,  in  a  rash  moment,  has  spoken  of  the 
probable  necessity  for  millions  of  Englishmen 
to  emigrate.  Week  by  week  and  month  by 
month  the  British  situation  worsens.  Men 
ready  and  willing  to  wTork  can  find  no  work 
and  a  treasury  already  overburdened  by  the 
war  costs  must  find  relief  for  the  unemployed 
throughout  the  land. 


In  the  United  States  we  feel  daily  the  in- 
creasing cost  to  us  of  the  paralysis  of  the 
European  markets.  We  have  cotton  and  food- 
stuffs, vast  quantities  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles even,  which  Europe  needs,  desires,  must 
have  and  cannot  buy.  Unemployment  in  our 
industrial  centers  and  disturbing  conditions 
in  our  vast  agrarian  regions  serve  to  disclose 
the  extent  to  which  European  anarchy  weighs 
upon  American  prosperity.  Moreover,  it  is 
patent  that  from  our  situation,  like  that  of 
the  British,  there  is  no  immediate  escape,  save 
in  the  speedy  return  to  stable  business 
conditions.  For  the  British  the  alterna- 
tive is  gloomy  .beyond  words ;  for  our- 
selves it  is  a  long,  dull,  difficult  period  of 
readjustment. 

As  for  Germany,  her  future  depends  upon 
the  relatively  rapid  reopening  for  her  of  the 
world  market.  She  is  a  factory,  dependent 
upon  the  outside  world  for  raw  materials, 
dependent  upon  the  world  markets  for  the 
sale  of  her  manufactures,  or  rather  for  their 
exchange  for  foodstuffs.  She  cannot  feed  her- 
self, she  cannot  pay  for  her  raw  materials  or 
her  necessary  food  imports,  much  less  pay 
reparations  and  indemnities  of  any  size,  if  she 
does  not  have  the  chance  to  buy,  to  sell,  to 
work.  There  is  no*  choice  for  her  masses  in 
her  great  cities,  and  she  is  a  country  of  great 
cities,  but  to  work  or  to  starve.  But  proxi- 
mate starvation  brings  with  it  the  peril  of 
political  disorder. 

With  all  these  facts  in  mind  the  German 
has  deliberately  risked  his  life  to  escape  the 
sentence  passed  upon  him  at  Versailles  and 
recently  affirmed  at  Paris  and  at  London.  He 
has  deliberately  calculated  that  the  world 
cannot  afford  to  let  him  perish,  or  let  him 
fall  into  that  chaos  and  paralysis  which  would 
be  the  first  step  toward  dissolution.  He  be- 
lieves that  sooner  or  later  the  Englishman 
and  the  American,  whose  economic  prosperity 
is  locked  up  in  his  own  recovery,  will  inter- 
vene, driven  by  self-interest,  to  restrain  the 
Frenchman,  abolish  the  impositions  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  rescue  Germany  from  the  conse- 
quences of  her  attack  upon  the  world  and  her 
later  defeat. 

To  put  the  thing  quite  succinctly,  the  Ger- 
man has  gone  on  a  strike.  He  has  under- 
taken to  paralyze  the  business  of  the  world 
in  order  to  compel  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  to  intervene  on  his  behalf  and 
save  him  from  the  just  demands  of  his  French 
victim.  He  believes  that  before  his  condition 
becomes  dangerous,  for  himself,  the  needs  of 
his  neighbors,  the  general  economic  situation 
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of  the  world,  will  lead  to  an  adjustment  made 
in  his  benefit  by  the  other  industrial  nations 
of  the  world,  whose  market  in  a  consid- 
erable measure  is  German.  It  is  as  tremen- 
dous a  gamble  as  that  of  1914,  as  the  sub- 
marine venture  of  1917,  but  the  German  is 
taking  it. 

But  I  think  every  American  should  perceive 
quite  clearly  that  there  is  an  alternative.  At 
London  the  German  failed  to  enlist  British 
support  and  thus  to  restrain  France.  So  far 
he  has  also  visibly  failed  to  enlist  American 
intervention.  His  first  operation  has  ended 
in  defeat  and  led  to  extended  occupation  and 
at  least  momentary  success  for  the  French 
policy.  It  is,  then,  by  no  means  improbable 
that  his  further  campaign  may  be  equally  un- 
successful. It  is  at  least  within  the  realms 
of  possibility  that  before  he  can  provoke  out- 
side intervention  he  may  be  ruined,  or  he  may 
have  provoked  France  to  irrevocable  steps, 
which  will  insure  his  ruin,  no  matter  what 
the  ultimate  consequence   to   France. 

Unless  the  German  consents  to  pay,  un- 
less he  accepts  the  figures  which  now  have  the 
sanction  of  all  the  Allied  governments,  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to 
enlist  Allied  support,  or  American  support,  in 
time  to  restrain  the  French  from  taking  that 
course  which  logically  and  remorselessly  they 
must  take.  To-day,  as  every  day  since  the 
Armistice,  it  seems  to  me  that  calculation 
upon  the  modification  of  French  rather  than 
German  policy  is  mistaken.  It  has  led  us, 
after  two  years,  to  the  present  situation, 
which  resembles  war  rather  than  peace. 

I  know  that  it  is  fashionable  and  customary 
now  to  argue  that  such  a  French  insistence 
upon  extreme  policies  would  carry  with  it 
ultimate  ruin  to  France.  Perhaps  this  is  true. 
At  least  it  seems  to  me  that  no  nation  can 
now  escape  if  there  is  a  general  economic 
crash  in  western  Europe,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  French  have  been  for  more  than 
two  years  ready  to  run  the  risk  rather  than 
bear  the  burdens  of  the  war,  while  the  Ger- 
man has  been  and  is  equally  ready  to  invite 
the  same  ruin,  rather  than  pay  the  French 
costs.  We  have  not  moved  a  step  nearer  to- 
ward solution  in  all  the  months  since  the 
Paris  Conference  assembled,  because  the  two 
policies  remain  always  squarely  in  opposition. 
London  is  only  the  latest  demonstration  of 
this  fact.  There  have  been  many  before.  In- 
deed the  situation  has  been  almost  static,  de- 
spite all  the  water  that  has  flowed  under  the 
bridge  in  more  than  two  years  of  frantic 
debate. 


VI.    America's  Role 

From  an  American  point  of  view,  at  least, 
it  must  seem  that  Europe  is  in  the  process  of 
committing  suicide.  At  all  events,  putting 
aside  all  pessimistic  predictions,  conceding 
that,  despite  all  contemporary  depression, 
German  submission  may  yet  eliminate  the 
most  evil  of  eventualities,  it  is  clear  that 
something  like  economic  ruin  may  be  one  of 
the  logical  consequences  of  the  present  drift 
of  European  affairs.  And  in  this  situation 
what  is  America's  role? 

Obviously,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  suffered, 
are  suffering,  and  will  suffer  far  more  acutely, 
if  disorder  continues  in  Europe,  if  anarchy 
and  industrial  prostration  persist  and  increase. 
As  a  consequence  every  effort  is  likely  to  be 
made  from  all  directions  in  Europe  to  per- 
suade the  United  States  to  intervene.  We 
shall  be  asked  by  sympathizers  of  Germany, 
whose  propaganda  is  energetically  at  work  in 
the  United  States,  to  save  the  Germans  from 
unjust  Allied  exactions,  which  carry  with 
them  dangers  for  American  interests.  We 
shall  be  asked  quite  as  insistently  by  Allied 
press  and  public  to  return  to  a  situation  which 
not  a  few  clear-visioned  Europeans  believe  is 
otherwise  hopeless. 

But  American  intervention  will  not  be  a 
simple  thing.  We  have  at  the  moment 
$15,000,000,000  invested  in  European  loans 
or  credits.  Most  of  this  sum  will  never  be 
repaid  unless  Germany  is  compelled  to  meet 
the  reparation  demands  formulated  at  Paris 
and  reaffirmed  at  London.  We  cannot  sup- 
port the  German  claims  that  these  sums  be 
reduced  without  agreeing  that  we  shall 
equally  forego  our  own  claims  against 
Europe.  After  all  it  is  not  Europe,  not 
France  or  Great  Britain  or  Italy  or  Belgium, 
who  is  Jiterally  holding  Germany  to  ransom. 
Most,  if  not  all,  that  Germany  can  con- 
ceivably pay  will  in  the  end  find  its  way  to 
our  pockets  or  to  our  shores  in  the  shape  of 
goods,  since  of  $21,000,000,000  assessed 
against  Germany,  a  sum  no  one  really  ex- 
pects that  she  will  pay,  two-thirds  would 
be  required  to  meet  the  present  Allied  debt 
to  the  United  States,  and  Europe  must  still 
buy  largely,  if  she  can. 

But  if  we  adhere  to  a  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention, such  as  seems  foreshadowed  in  Presi- 
dent Harding's  inaugural  address,  then  our 
own  economic  situation  remains  measurably 
paralyzed  by  European  anarchy.  The  Ger- 
man market  will  offer  no  outlet  for  American 
wheat   or   cotton,   while  American   financial 
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interests  will  long  hesitate  to  extend  further 
credits  to  a  country  going  through  the  process 
of  progressive  invasion  by  enemy  armies,  with 
all  that  this  can  mean  to  industrial  life. 

Nor  does  the  German  situation  compre- 
hend the  European  problem.  All  of  Europe 
is  bound  rapidly  to  submit  to  the  effects  of 
military  crisis  in  Germany.  British  unem- 
ployment, Italian  suffering — both  are  bound 
to  mount.  France  can  find  no  additional 
resources  to  buy  in  the  United  States. 
Rather  her  slender  resources  will  further  be 
strained  by  military  expenses.  Poland  and 
the  Succession  States  of  Central  Europe  will 
equally  lose  capacity  for  purchase,  while  all 
European  countries  will  offer  far  less  attrac- 
tion for  those  American  credits  which  are 
henceforth  the  essential  prerequisite  to  the 
absorption  of  American  goods. 

As  to  the  billions  Europe  owes  us,  all 
chance  of  repayment  is  predicated  upon  two 
things,  the  restoration  of  "normalcy"  on  the 
Continent  and  such  a  restoration  brought 
about  sufficiently  promptly  to  arrest  the 
steady  disintegration  in  the  whole  industrial 
civilization,  which  must  be  expected  if  the 
present  conditions  long  prevail  or  grow  much 
worse. 

But  if  we  intervene  we  shall  have  to  sacri- 
fice our  billions  as  the  first  step  in  prevailing 
upon  the  Allies  to  reduce  their  claims  upon 
Germany  and  in  persuading  the  Germans  to 
accept  a  greatly  reduced  but  still  substantial 
reparation  obligation.  If  we  invite  the  Allies 
to  let  up  on  Germany,  they  must  inevitably 
meet  us  with  the  accurate  statement  that  they 
can  only  reduce  their  claims  against  Germany 
at  our  expense,  that  they  can  only  pay  us  in 
German  goods.  If  we  invite  Germany  to 
pay,  accepting  the  Allied  figures  as  accurate 
and  possible,  we  shall  only  add  ourselves  to 
the  number  of  states  seeking  to  impose  their 
will  upon  the  resisting  Germans. 

After  all  the  main  difficulty  with  the  Euro- 
pean situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  ques- 
tion as  to  who  won  the  war  turns  upon  that 
of  who  shall  pay  for  it.  The  German  fought 
the  war  in  Allied  territory,  ruined  that  ter- 
ritory, and  gravely  weakened  the  industrial 
and  economic  condition  of  France,  of  Bel- 
gium and  of  Italy,  to  say  nothing  of  Russia 
and  Poland.  His  own  machinery,  his  own 
means  for  producing  wealth,  survived  the  war 
undisturbed.  There  does  not  exist  money  to 
pay  one  per  cent,  of  the  destruction.  It  is 
impossible  to  move  the  German  wealth-pro- 
ducing establishments  beyond  his  frontiers, 
least  of  all  to  lead  his  people,  the  main  sources 


of  wealth  through  their  labor,  into  forced 
slavery.     No  automatic  payment  is  possible. 

But  if  Germany  does  not  pay  she  wins  the 
war,  so  far  as  France  is  concerned.  At  best 
she  can  only  pay  a  portion  of  the  costs,  she 
can  only  pay  those  costs  by  accepting  the  role 
of  economic  slavery  for  a  full  generation  at 
the  least.  In  the  face  of  this  prospect  Ger- 
many has  rebelled,  but  in  the  presence  of  this 
rebellion  France  has  logically  taken  a  course 
which  alone  holds  out  the  promise  to  her 
own  citizens  of  escape  from  ruin  and  she  has 
so  far  enlisted  the  support  of  her  European 
associates. 

We  shall  change  nothing  by  intervention 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  unless  we  choose  to 
remove  the  one  obstacle  so  far  impassable, 
namely,  the  cost  of  the  war.  We  can  save 
Germany  at  that  price,  but  only  at  that  price, 
since  if  Germany  does  not  pay,  no  one  else 
will  and  our  billions  are  gone  forever.  But, 
by  contrast,  if  we  do  not  intervene,  we  must 
bear  the  probable  loss  of  the  billions,  all  the 
same,  since  general  economic  disintegration 
is  possible  and  in  any  event,  we  must  expect 
a  long-continued  paralysis  of  our  foreign 
trade,  while  the  European  markets  remain 
closed  as  a  result  of  political  circumstances. 

VII.    Russia  and  the  Near  East 

In  the  present  article  I  have  exhausted 
my  space  in  dealing  with  the  new  German 
crisis  and  I  must  accordingly  postpone  until 
next  month  the  extended  discussion  of  two 
other  significant  events,  namely,  the  Russian 
counter-revolution  and  the  approximate  de- 
struction of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  which  con- 
tained the  Paris  adjustment  of  the  Eastern 
Question.  Nor  can  I  consider  in  any  detail 
a  third  matter,  that  Upper  Silesian  plebiscite, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred  in  passing. 

Of  the  Russian  Revolution  it  is  perhaps 
sufficient  to  say  that  as  yet  we  have  received 
no  news  sufficiently  trustworthy  or  complete 
to  warrant  any  conclusion  that  the  doom  of 
the  Bolshevists  has  arrived  or  is  within  sight. 
We  have  been  wrong  too  often  in  analyzing 
Russian  events  to  consent  to  further  decep- 
tions, self-deceptions  at  least,  on  this  score. 
The  most  that  may  be  correctly  said  to-day 
is  that  the  new  uprising  is  symptomatic  of  a 
domestic  protest  against  the  Lenine-Trotzky 
regime,  which  may  ultimately  succeed  where 
outside  intervention  through  Wrangel,  Kol- 
chak,  and  others,  has  failed.  Deliverance  of 
Russia  from  the  Bolshevists,  if  it  is  to  come, 
must  come  this  way. 
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Certainly  if  this  revolt  proves  the  real 
thing,  one  can  see  that  a  new  disturbance  of 
existing  conditions  is  at  hand.  The  whole 
settlement  on  the  western  frontiers  of  Rus- 
sia from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Seas,  affect- 
ing Latvia,  Esthonia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and 
Rumania,  must  he  regarded  as  again  placed 
in  the  melting-pot.  Moreover,  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Eastern  problems,  particularly 
that  affecting  Constantinople,  toward  which 
the  regard  of  a  new  nationalistic  Russia 
would  inevitably  be  turned. 

In  reality  the  Russian  and  Eastern  ques- 
tions are  one,  and  no  settlement  of  the  latter 
can  be  more  than  provisional  while  Russia  is 
out  of  the  reckoning.  Actually  the  present 
Russian  disorder  will  probably  suffice  to 
prevent  Bolshevist  offensives  either  against 
Poland  or  Rumania  this  spring,  and  thus 
postpone  a  possible  union  of.  Russian  and 
German  Reds  over  the  fallen  body  of  un- 
fortunate Poland.  This,  in  any  event,  would 
seem  to  be  a  clear  gain,  even  if  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  successfully  retain  their  hold  upon 
Russia. 

As  to  the  Upper  Silesian  Plebiscite,  one 
fact  stands  out  beyond  all  others.  If  Ger- 
many loses  the  territory  she  is  doomed  to  an 
enormous  industrial  and  economic  shrinkage. 
She  will  lose  one  of  her  two  great  industrial 
areas  and  lose  it  at  the  moment  when  the 
other  is  in  Allied  possession  or  under  the 
surveillance  of  Allied  artillery.  Nothing  that 
has  yet  happened  to  Germany  as  a  result  of 
her  defeat  would  for  a  moment  compare  with 
the  loss  of  Upper  Silesia  and  the  political 
consequences  might  be  incalculable.  Yet  it 
is  plain  that  Allied  invasion  on  the  west  less- 
ens the  attractiveness  of  the  German  associa- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Silesia,  a 
clear  majority  of  whom  are  Polish. 

Victory  by  the  Germans  in  this  election 
might  clear  the  atmosphere.  It  might  lead 
to  a  reasonable  German  proposal  on  the  ques- 
tion of  reparations.  Certainly  without  Upper 
Silesia  Germany's  capacity  to  pay  will  be 
greatly  reduced.  In  fact,  no  offer  can  be 
measurably  worth  while  so  long  as  the 
Silesian  issue  remains  unsettled.  There  is 
this  much  justice  in   Simons'   contention   in 


London,   although  his  manner  of  employing 
the  argument  could  only  lead  to  disaster. 

But  in  the  larger  view  I  think  my  readers 
must  perceive  that  European  affairs  have 
reached  a  crisis  almost  as  acute  and  as  dan- 
gerous as  that  of  July,  1914.  Either  the 
German  or  the  French  must  give  way  and 
neither  the  present  German  nor  French  gov- 
ernment can  give  way  without  falling  in- 
stantly, in  the  present  temper  of  the  peoples 
of  the  two  countries.  But  if  the  French 
ultimately  give  way,  they  lose  the  war,  sacri- 
fice all  chance  of  remaining  a  great  nation, 
and  may  easily  sink  to  the  status  of  a  Spain, 
or,  as  their  own  writers  suggest,  of  a  Portu- 
gal. That  this  could  happen  with  French 
consent  at  the  moment  when  France  possesses 
a  just  case  and  the  strongest  army  in  the 
world,  perhaps  the  only  European  army  now 
willing  to  march  to  battle,  is  totally  unbe- 
lievable. 

Compromises,  accommodations,  remain  not 
only  possible  but  even  likely,  given  the  pre- 
posterous, the  suicidal  situation  which  must 
result  from  the  prolongation  of  present  con- 
ditions, but  even  compromises  can  hardly 
bring  more  than  temporary  relief  as  long  as 
the  German  still  hopes,  with  evident  reason,, 
that  he  can  escape  the  consequences  of  the 
war  and  calculates,  with  patent  plausibility, 
upon  British  and  American  intervention  on 
his  behalf! 

The  least  and  the  best  that  can  be  said  to- 
day is  that  we  are  at  the  point  where  all  the 
negotiations  and  arrangements  of  two  years 
seem  to  have  led  to  disappointment  and  fail- 
ure and  the  greater  settlement  remains  to  be 
made.  Political  considerations  still  avail  to 
prohibit  the  return  of  economic  order.  The 
situation  grows  worse  steadily,  even  in  the 
absence  of  any  actual  collapse,  because  hope 
weakens,  despair  gains  ground,  workers  lose 
the  willingness  to  work,  while  the  opportunity 
to  work  is  denied  them. 

Obviously  our  salvation  lies  in  economic 
order,  but  not  less  clearly  political  circum- 
stances still  stand  squarely  in  the  pathway  of 
economic  reintegration  and  precisely  as  long 
as  this  condition  continues  "normalcy"  the 
world  over  will  be  a  dream  and  not  a  reality. 
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PRESIDENT  HARDING  AND  HIS  CABINET.  IN  THEIR  FIRST  MEETING  ON  MARCH  8 


(Vice-President  Coolidge  sits  at  the  far  end  of  the  table,  the  first  time  a  Vice-President  ever  attended  a  Cabinet 
session.  At  the  right  of  the  table  are:  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Secretary  of  State;  John  W.  Weeks,  Secretary  of  War; 
Will  H.  Hays,  Postmaster  General;  Albert  B.  Fall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  To  the  left  of  President  Harding  are:  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Harry  M.  Daugh- 
erty,  Attorney  General;  Edwin  Denby,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Henry  C.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 
James  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor) 


THE  NEW  CABINET  AND  ITS 

PROBLEMS 

BY    SAMUEL    McCUNE    LINDSAY 


[Following  a  long-standing  custom,  the  Revie 
the  personnel  and  problems  of  the  new  Cabine 
turning  back  the  pages  of  our  bound  volumes  to  p 
land's  second  Cabinet,  written  twenty-eight  year 
Princeton.  The  present  article  is  from  the  pen 
tributed  largely  to  the  shaping  of  the  Republican 
tunity  to  know  the  respective  qualifications  whic 
the  members  of  his  Cabinet. — The  Editor] 

PRESIDENT  HARDING  may  have  fifty 
thousand  appointments  to  make  during 
the  first  few  months  of  his  term.  These  will 
include  positions  outside  the  permanent  staff 
under  Civil  Service  protection,  as  it  is  called, 
and  comprise  officials  in  every  branch  of  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  United  States, 
ranging  from  doorkeepers  in  the  White  House 
to  thousands  of  postal  officials,  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  diplomatic  and  consular  offi- 
cers, clear  through  to  ministers  and  ambas- 
sadors and  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Most  of  these  appointments  will  of  course  be 
made  upon  the  recommendation  of  his  chief 
advisers  and  the  President  will  never  see  the 
person  appointed  or  perhaps  never  read,  and 
certainly  not  long  remember,  the  name  on  the 
commission  which  he  signs. 


w  of  Reviews  presents  herewith  an  analysis  of 
t.  Some  students  of  history  may  be  interested  in 
revious  articles,  notably  one  on  President  Cleve- 
s  ago  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  then  a  professor  at 
of  Dr.  Lindsay,  of  Columbia  University,  who  con- 
platform,  and  who  has  since  had  unusual  oppor- 
h   influenced   President  Harding  in   the   selection   of 


Out  of  all  proportion  to  the  significance 
and  importance  of  this  huge  and  difficult  task 
is  the  appointment  of  ten  men,  who  are  called 
the  Cabinet,  and  who  become  the  executive 
heads  of  the  ten  major  departments,  or  di- 
visions, of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Under  these  ten  men,  theoretically 
at  least,  every  executive  official  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  with  the  ex- 
ception, of  course,  of  the  judiciary,  which  is 
an  independent  branch  of  the  Government,  is 
supposed  to  be  grouped  for  purposes  of  gen- 
eral supervision  and  report  to  the  President. 
There  are,  however,  in  fact  many  independent 
boards  and  commissions,  some  of  them  of 
great  importance,  like  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  which  report  directly  to 
the  President  or  Congress  and  acknowledge 
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no  responsibility  to  any  Cabinet  officer,  though 
a  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. President  Roosevelt  made  an  ef- 
fort to  have  all  such  boards  and  commissions 
abolished  or  brought  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  one  or  another  of  the  Cabinet  offi- 
cers. That  was  a  correct  theory  of  efficient 
government,  but  Roosevelt  was  not  entirely 
successful  in  its  achievement. 

No  single  act  of  the  President  transcends 
in  importance  the  appointment  of  his  Cabinet. 
The  country  forms  its  judgment  of  his  under- 
lying purposes  and  theories  of  government,  it 
takes  his  measure  and  draws  more  conclusions 
from  this  single  act  than  it  does  from  his 
platform,  his  campaign  pledges,  his  inaugural 
address,  or  his  first  message  to  the  Congress. 
It  represents  in  a  vivid  way  the  President's 
concept  of  the  essential,  vital  and  controlling 
organization  of   the   Executive   Government. 

It  is  significant  that  President  Harding 
went  before  the  Senate  in  executive  session 
within  an  hour  after  he  had  finished  his  in- 
augural address,  delivered  under  the  most 
happy  auspices  of  the  fairest  weather  that  an 
early  spring  day  in  Washington  can  produce, 
and  before  enormous  crowds  of  bright,  ener- 
getic, happy  and  hopeful  Americans  gathered 
about  the  east  portico  of  the  Capitol,  for 
the  simple,  solemn  and  impressive  ceremonies 
of  the  inauguration.  After  the  long  struggle 
over  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  between  his 
predecessor  and  the  Senate,  which  was  really 
a  constitutional  struggle  of  the  first  magni- 
tude between  the  Executive  and  the  Senate's 
insistence  upon  its  executive  functions,  this 
recognition  of  the  Senate's  coordinate  powers 
in  executive  functions  was  symbolical.  It 
was  consistent  with  party  pledges  and  with 
President  Harding's  interpretation  of  the  con- 
stitutional executive  functions  of  the  Senate 
and  may  be  said  to  have  brought  to  a  close 
an  important  chapter  in  our  constitutional 
history. 

No  Senate  has  ever  questioned,  or  would 
question,  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  his  Cabinet,  and  this  Senate 
in  particular  would  have  undoubtedly  con- 
firmed any  list  of  ten  names  that  Mr.  Hard- 
ing would  have  proposed,  but  the  little  touch 
of  personal  recognition  and  appreciation  of 
the  significance  of  the  Senate's  constitutional 
right  to  express  its  judgment  through  con- 
firmation of  the  Cabinet  which  characterized 
President  Harding's  appearance  before  the 
Senate  in  executive  session  to  present  in  per- 
son the  names  of  the  men  he  had  selected  for 
his  Cabinet  and  the  fact  that  this  was  the 


first  time  in  our  history  that  a  President  has 
done  this,  was  in  itself  symbolical  of  the  new 
cooperation  which  President  Harding  expects 
to  achieve  between  the  executive  and  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government  and  may 
easily  mark  the  opening  of  a  new  chapter  in 
our  constitutional  history.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Senate  had  to  be  reminded 
of  a  rule  which  was  made  part  of  the  perma- 
nent rules  of  the  Senate  as  long  ago  as  1806 
and  which  had  not  been  invoked  since  that 
time,  providing  that  when  the  President  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  in  executive  session 
a  seat  should  be  provided  for  him  at  the  right 
of  the  presiding  officer,  the  Vice-President. 
Washington,  while  President,  had  appeared 
before  the  .Senate  in  executive  session  to  dis- 
cuss a  treaty ;  Wilson  appeared  before  the 
Senate  in  open  session  to  give  it  advice,  and 
Washington,  John  Adams,  and  Jefferson,  as 
well  as  Wilson,  appeared  before  Congress  in 
joint  session  to  present  messages  in  person — 
a  practice  which  President  Harding  desires 
to  continue,  but  a  still  more  intimate  rela- 
tionship is  suggested  which  has  rarely  been 
availed  of,  when  the  President  goes  into  ex- 
ecutive session  with  the  Senate  for  real  con- 
ference, whether  with  respect  to  treaties  or 
to  the  confirmation  of  appointments.  Presi- 
dent Harding  has  set  a  new  precedent  which 
promises  to  give  a  new  test  of  efficiency  in  the 
working  of  our  constitutional  system. 

I.    What  Is  an  American 
Cabinet? 

Under  the  parliamentary  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  prevails  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  and  in  most  of  the  constitu- 
tionally governed  democracies  of  the  world, 
the  cabinet  is  in  fact  an  executive  committee 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government. 
Its  head  is  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  the 
dominant  leader  of  the  Parliament,  and  asso- 
ciated with  him  are  the  other  leaders  of  opin- 
ion and  factions  of  the  dominant  party  or 
combination  of  parties  in  the  Legislature  who 
jointly  command  and  represent  a  working  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  All  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  are  themselves  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  and  collectively  as  a  Cabinet 
they  constitute  "the  government  of  the  day," 
while  individually  they  become  the  directing 
heads  of  the  several  major  divisions  of  the 
executive  or  administrative  branch  of  the 
government. 

A  Prime  Minister  in  constructing  such  a 
Cabinet  is  therefore  far  more  limited  in  his 
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(Born  in  New  York  State,  April  11,  1862;  graduate  Brown  Uni- 
versity; lawyer;  Governor  of  New  York,  1907-1910;  Associate  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  1910-1916;  Republican  nominee 
for  President,   1916) 


choice  of  personnel  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  selection  of  an  American 
Cabinet,  which  cannot  in  any  proper  sense 
of  the  term  be  styled  "the  government  of  the 
day."  Fundamentally  that  is  why  we  often 
speak  of  the  American  President  under  our 
constitutional  system  as  the  most  powerful 
chief  executive  in  the  world.  The  President 
is  "the  government  of  the  day,"  subject  to 
the  constitutional  checks  of  Congress  in  the 
voting  of  funds,  the  coordinate  executive  func- 
tions of  the  Senate  in  the  treaty-making  power 
and  in  the  confirmation  of  appointments 
(usually  underestimated  or  overlooked  by 
those  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work- 
ing of  our  constitutional  system),  and  the 
purely  advisory  functions  of  his  Cabinet  se- 
lected by  him  and  holding  office  at  his  will. 
The  fact  that  the  American  Cabinet  is  not 
a  group  of  responsible  party  leaders  in  legis- 
lative office  sometimes  operates  as  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  President  in  his  selection  of  its 


members.  Thus  in  order  to  secure  harmony 
and  cooperation  in  party  government  the 
President  may  feel  it  is  more  desirable  to 
have  certain  powerful  party  leaders  retain 
their  positions  at  the  head  of  important  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate  or  in  the  House  or  in 
the  speakership  of  the  House  rather  than  to 
invite  them  to  become  members  of  his  Cabi- 
net. Many  such  leaders  would  prefer  to  re- 
tain their  positions  in  the  Senate  and  House 
to  accepting  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

Any  Cabinet  is  apt  to  have  in  its  member- 
ship some  at  least  who  have  held  distinguished 
positions  of  leadership  in  the  Senate  or  House. 
President  Wilson's  first  Cabinet,  which  took 
office  eight  years  ago,  did  not  have  any  con- 
necting link  with  the  Senate,  but  did,  of 
course,  have  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Redfield,  Mr. 
Burleson  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Wilson,  all  of 
whom  had  seen  long  and  distinguished  service 
in  the  House.  Mr.  Harding's  Cabinet  is 
well   buttressed   in    its   connections   with    the 
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traditions  and  leadership  of  both  Senate  and 
House.  His  own  service  in  the  Senate 
(he  is  the  first  President  who  has  previously 
had  a  term  in  the  Senate),  added  to  that  of 
Senator  Weeks  and  Senator  Fall,  will  fur- 
nish an  unusually  strong  basis  for  mutual 
understanding  and  good-will  with  that  body. 
Mr.  Denby  and  Senator  Weeks  both  have 
seen  service  in  the  House,  and  Mr.  Hays, 
who  organized,  as  National  Chairman,  the 
campaign  which  resulted  in  the  turnover  of 
the  House  two  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Hoover, 
whose  war  service  brought  him  in  very  close 
touch  with  the  members  of  the  House,  will 
furnish  a  sufficient  basis  of  contact  with  the 
traditions  of  that  body. 

The  Vice-President  is  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
as  a  member  at  large  (without  portfolio,  as 
our  English  friends  would  say),  and  Calvin 
Coolidge  will  not  only  strengthen  the  links 
with  the  Senate,  but  also  will  bring  to  Cabi- 
net counsels  an  unusually  well  stored  mind, 
a  liberal  interpretation  of  party  platform 
pledges,  and  sound  judgment  based  on  a  long 
experience  in  conscientious  devotion  to  the 
public  service  under  the  best  traditions  of 
American  public  life. 

The  American  Cabinet,  while  an  advisory 
body  whose  effectiveness  depends  much  on  its 
intangible  personal  relations  to  the  President, 
is  always  strong  in  proportion  as  it  repre- 
sents, geographically  as  well  as  politically, 
leadership  in  policies.  It  ought  not  to  be  a 
mere  aggregation  of  distinguished  citizens  or 
of  the  President's  personal  friends.  We 
sometimes  have  had  within  the  Cabinet  an 
inner  circle,  or,  partly  within  the  Cabinet 
and  partly  outside,  a  "kitchen  cabinet"  of 
the  President's  intimates,  who  seem  to  have 
a  dominating  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  his  policies;  but  this  has  inevitably 
weakened  the  effectiveness  of  the  Cabinet  as 
a  whole  and  has  led  to  dissensions  and  some- 
times party  quarrels  in  the  relations  of  the 
Administration  to  Congress  and  the  country. 

II.   The  Cabinet  and  Public 
Opinion 

Any  Cabinet,  no  matter  how  constructed 
at  the  beginning  of  an  administration,  and 
especially  when  there  has  been  a  turnover 
in  party  control  in  both  the  Executive  and 
Congress,  is  entitled  to,  and  will  be  given, 
an  initial  vote  of  confidence  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  given  the  benefit  of  any 
doubt  until  its  performance  collectively  and 
individually  over  a  sufficient  period  of  time 


enables  public  opinion  to  crystallize  its  judg- 
ment which,  operating  through  party  ma- 
chinery on  the  electorate  and  expressing  it- 
self in  congressional  support,  will  determine 
how  firmly  the  Cabinet  is  "in  the  saddle"  or 
must  be  reorganized  lest  the  President  be- 
comes impotent  and  isolated  in  the  White 
House. 

The  President  alone  cannot  either  inter- 
pret accurately  or  respond  fully  to  all  the  re- 
actions of  public  opinion,  to  the  manifold 
questions  of  policy  which  enter  into  execu- 
tive leadership  and  which  will  develop  from 
week  to  week  in  the  history  of  any  adminis- 
tration. President  Harding  has  inspired  un- 
usual confidence  by  the  earnestness,  sincerity 
and  modesty  with  which  he  has  pledged 
allegiance  to  the  party  platform  and  has 
endeavored  to  interpret  its  meaning  and  to 
apply  its  principles  to  the  practical  program 
of  legislation  and  administration.  Not  only 
in  the  difficult  field  of  international  and  for- 
eign affairs,  but  perhaps  still  more  in  finance, 
taxation,  tariff,  industrial  relations  and 
other  questions  of  domestic  policy  will  the 
country  look  to  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole,  and 
to  individual  members  of  the  Cabinet  on 
specific  subjects,  for  yeoman  service  in  de- 
termining the  precise  application  of  President 
Harding's  administrative  policies. 


III.    Cabinet  Team  Play, 
the  Team 


and 


A  Cabinet  must  be  judged  first  of  all,  and 
may  be  most  accurately  and  fairly  judged  in 
advance  of  its  performance,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  promise  as  a  tout  ensemble 
or  as  a  team.  It  is  much  more  true  of  a 
Cabinet  than  even  of  a  football  team  that 
nothing  can  be  so  safely  predicated  of  the 
results  from  a  consideration  of  the  "stars" 
as  from  a  careful  analysis  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  team  play.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  any 
President  could  easily  pickjsut  a  group  of 
ten  business  executives  after  a  very  little 
consultation  with  a  handful  of  business  men 
in  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Boston  or  New 
York,  whose  names  would  not  be  known 
outside  of  a  fifty-mile  radius  from  their 
place  of  residence,  but  who  would  run  the 
ten  executive  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment better  than  any  Cabinet  has  ever  done 
from  the  time  of  Washington  to  that  of 
Wilson,  but  who  would  not  be  a  team  or 
a  Cabinet.  The  success  or  failure  of  the 
Administration  would  not  be  thereby  ad- 
vanced  or   seriously   affected. 

From    the   point   of    view    of    team    play, 
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President  Harding  has  selected  a  Cabinet  of 
unusual  promise  and  the  first  impression 
which  it  has  made  upon  the  country  has 
been  unusually  favorable.  Harmony  and 
cooperation  must  be  secured  if  any  govern- 
ment at  Washington  can  meet  successfully 
the  difficult  and  complicated  questions  of 
foreign  policy  and  the  intricate  economic 
problems  of  domestic  reconstruction.  This 
was  the  keynote  of  President  Harding's 
campaign  utterances  from  his  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance to  his  inaugural.  It  is  well  that 
this  should  be  the  key  to  the  dominant  pur- 
pose in  the  selection  of  his  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Hoover 

Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hoover,  Mr.  Hays, 
Senator  Weeks  and  Senator  Fall  in  this  or- 
der are  the  best-known  nationally  by  their 
records  of  conspicuous  public  service,  and 
constitute  the  first  line  of  the  team  for 
group  work  in  handling  the  international 
situation  and  questions  of  domestic  policy 
as  related  to  the  international  situation  and 
in  large  measure  determined  by  its  solution. 
Of  this  group  Mr.  Hoover  has  the  largest 
fund  of  information  on  economic  conditions 
and  current  thought  in  foreign  countries  all 
over  the  world.  He  is  probably  better  and 
more  favorably  known  to  the  leading  states- 
men of  foreign  countries  than  any  other 
American,    with    the    possible    exception    of 

April— 4 


Mr.  Root.  It  is  no  secret  that  Mr.  Hard- 
ing would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  Mr. 
Root  in  his  Cabinet  and  still  expects  him 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  negotiation  of 
foreign  policies,  and  that  both  Mr.  Hoover 
and  Mr.  Root  concur  with  Presdient  Hard- 
ing in  the  judgment  that  Mr.  Hughes  will 
bring  to  the  exacting  duties  of  the  premier- 
ship in  the  Cabinet  and  the  work  of  the 
State  Department  greater  qualifications,  all 
things  considered,  than  any  other  man  who 
could  be  secured  for  that  important  post. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  not  so  intimately  known 
by  foreign  statesmen  as  either  Mr.  Root  or 
Mr.  Hoover,  nor  is  the  quality  of  his  mind 
and  the  varied  character  of  the  exceptional 
public  service  that  he  has  rendered  so  well 
known  abroad  as  it  is  at  home.  Yet  Mr. 
Hughes  is  not  by  any  means  unknown  in 
Europe,  South  America,  Japan  and  the 
Orient.  His  vigorous  and  almost  successful 
campaign  for  the  Presidency  in  1916  has 
given  him  a  widespread  general  reputation 
abroad.  His  peculiar  qualifications  for  the 
State  Department,  while  not  based  upon 
such  intimate  knowledge  of  economic  con- 
ditions in  foreign  countries,  will  be  quickly 
recognized  when  foreign  statesmen  and 
diplomats  come  to  know  the  qualities  of 
liis  incisive  legal  mind,  his  genial  person- 
ality, his  optimistic  temperament,  his  great 
capacity  for  hard  work  and   his  resolute  de- 
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termination  and  passion  for  fair  play  based 
upon  nothing  short  of  complete  mastery  of 
every  detail  in  the  analysis  of  his  opponent's 
position.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  two  men 
who  can  and  will  work  in  closer  coopera- 
tion and  with  greater  promise  of  mutual 
helpfulness  than  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr. 
Hoover.  While  Mr.  Hughes  is  no  novice 
in  the  understanding  of  international  law 
and  diplomacy,  it  is  likely  that  Mr.  Root's 
dominant  reputation  and  prestige  in  this  field 
will  bring  him  as  a  sort  of  "silent  partner" 
into  the  counsels  and  discussions  of  the 
Cabinet  in  foreign  affairs  that  will  center 
around  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.   Hoover. 

Mr.  Hays:  a  Human  Dynamo 

A  third  member  of  the  Cabinet  whose 
specific  duties  will  take  him  in  other  direc- 
tions is  likely  to  play  a  role  of  no  small  im- 
portance in  this  group  of  influences.  While 
the  country  knows  Mr.  Hays  generally  and 
favorably,  it  is  likely  to  underestimate,  be- 
cause of  the  political  character  of  the  service 
that  he  has  rendered  both  as  a  State  and 
National  Chairman  of  his  party,  the  construc- 
tive work  he  will  do  in  the  Cabinet,  espe- 
cially in  foreign  affairs.     Mr.   Hays  will  be 


thought  of  primarily  as  the  organizer,  ener- 
gizer  and  strategist  of  the  Cabinet.  He  has 
demonstrated  great  abilities  in  those  direc- 
tions. He  is  a  veritable  dynamo  of  human 
energy  of  the  most  human  sort  with  great 
capacity  for  organization  and  executive  ac- 
tion. His  modesty  and  general  self-efface- 
ment have  obscured  from  public  notice  his 
great  talents  as  a  strategist.  What  Hanna 
was  to  McKinley  and  what  Daugherty  has 
been  to  Harding  in  his  pre-Presidential  ca- 
reer, Hays  may  well  become  in  a  larger  sense 
to  Harding  as  President. 

It  is  not  every  good  executive  and  organ- 
izer that  has  the  faculty  of  seeing  so  far 
ahead  and  of  being  prepared  to  the  extent 
possessed  by  Mr.  Hays.  We  may  recall 
the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  liberal  friends  of  international  co- 
operation to  promote  peace.  He  looked  with 
more  favor  than  most  of  his  Republican  col- 
leagues upon  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty 
with  suitable  reservations.  It  was  Mr. 
Hays  who  secured  from  Senator  Root  a  let- 
ter dated  March  20,  1919,  on  the  proposed 
covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
stated  explicitly  the  Republican  objections 
to  the  covenant  formulated  by  the  foremost 
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authority  on  international 
law  in  America  and  express- 
ing the  conditions  which 
should  determine  the  reserva- 
tions that  might  make  our 
participation  in  the  treaty 
safe  and  possible.  It  was  Mr. 
Hays  who  suggested  the 
letter  from  Judge  Hughes  to 
Senator  Hale  long  before  the 
national  convention,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  harmony 
in  the  party  and  that  a  satis- 
factory basis  of  dealing  with 
the  parliamentary  situation 
in  the  Senate  might  be 
reached,  to  give  expression  to 
the  conditions  on  which 
American  public  opinion 
would  cooperate  with  Europe 
in  securing  the  peace  of  the 
world.  This  correspondence 
helped  greatly  to  clarify 
and  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  reasonable  reserva- 
tionists. 

It  was  Mr.  Hays  who 
secured  from  Senator  Root, 
through  his  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Policies  and  Plat- 
form, the  formulation  of  a 
plank  on  international  rela- 
tions for  the  Republican  plat- 
form months  in  advance  of  the  convention.  to  both  gentlemen.  Weeks  is  cautious  and 
The  plank  was  presented  at  an  eleventh-  calm  but  always  open-minded  and  willing  to 
hour  conference  in  Chicago  on  the  night  that  be  shown,  and  forward  looking  as  a  coun- 
Senator  Root  landed  in  Europe,  4000  miles  selor.  He  does  not  want  to  move  forward 
away,  and  it  was  accepted  without  the  without  counting  the  cost  and  knowing  how 
change  of  a  single  line  as  a  basis  of  com-  far  he  is  getting  from  the  base  of  supplies, 
promise  between  the  contending  factions  He  is  an  unusually  valuable  counselor,  and 
that  had  narrowly  averted  a  split  in  the  in  the  strategy  of  the  campaign  demonstrated 
Republican  party.  These  and  many  other  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
similar  acts  of  the  national  chairman  are  his  party  the  same  qualities  of  sound  judg- 
not  secrets,  but  outside  of  a  few  leaders  ment,  clear  understanding  and  accurate  ap- 
they  are  not  so  generally  known  or  asso-  praisal  of  the  factors  entering  into  every 
dated  by  the  country  with  the  particular  situation  which  he  showed  so  conspicuously 
services  and  qualifications  of  Mr.  Hays.  in  his  fourteen  years  of  service  in  Congress, 
These  qualities  bid  fair  to  bring  him  into  six  years  of  which  in  the  Senate  put  to  hk 
active  association  with  the  other  members  credit  active  participation  in  the  best  legisla- 
of  the  Cabinet  who  will  take  the  leading  tive  leadership  of  that  body.  He,  together 
part  in  determining  foreign  policies.  with  Mr.  Mellon,  whose  position   as   Secre- 

,,,      TJ/     ,  rr  i     1 1     ^,  t  taiT  °f  tne  Treasurv  Senator  Weeks  could 

Mr.   Weeks  a  Valuable  Counselor  have  mied  ^   distinction>  will   ?ive  fain- 

Senator  Weeks   has  been   described   as  an  able  cooperation  in  the  counsels  of  the  Cabi- 

honest    reactionary   and    Senator    Fall    often  net    in    dealing    with    the    fiscal    aspects    of 

styled  as  an  honest  but  narrow-minded  and  foreign  affairs. 

erratic    doctrinaire    in    matters    of    foreign  Senator    Fall    will    bring    from    his    expe- 

policy.     This  is  both   inaccurate  and  unfair  rience  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
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and  from  his  special  knowledge  and  study  of 
Mexican  affairs  other  elements  of  value  into 
these  counsels.  He  is  perhaps  more  impetu- 
ous and  a  little  more  dogmatic  than  any  of 
the  others  we  have  thus  far  mentioned,  but 
he  is  a  good  lawyer  with  long  legislative 
experience  in  public  life  under  frontier  con-  over  the  organization  and  financing  of  the 
ditions  and  twice  served  as  Attorney-General      Red    Cross    work    at    the    beginning    of    the 

war.  This  involved  the  raising  of  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  for  financing  this  work 
at  the  start.  Nothing  had  been  done  on 
such  a  scale  before  in  modern  philanthropy. 
Mr.  Davison  went  to  Mr.  Mellon  not  for 
the   purpose   of   getting   a   large   initial   con- 


They  will,  however,  not 
only  cooperate  and  supple- 
ment one  another  very  well, 
but  coordinate  equally  well 
with  those  whom  we  have 
styled  "the  first  line." 

Mr.  Mellon  at  the  head  of 
the   Treasury,    although   one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the 
United   States  and  one   who 
has  contributed  much  of  ser- 
vice and   leadership,   as  well 
as    money,    to    philanthropy, 
education  and  public  service, 
possesses  all  of  the  technical 
qualifications    for    the    direc- 
tion   of    the    Treasury.      In 
the  Cabinet,  however,  he  can 
be  relied  upon  as  an  exceed- 
ingly able  and  well-informed 
financial  adviser   on  business 
conditions,     sound     banking, 
equitable     taxation,     budget- 
making   and   coordination  of 
the  public  activities  of  an  ef- 
ficient   and    economical     ad- 
ministration.     His    influence 
and    advice    in    the    Cabinet 
group    in    matters    affecting    the    work    of 
every    other    department,     as    well     as    the 
administration    of    his    own,    will    be    much 
more  valuable  than  the  country  yet  realizes. 
It  was,  I  believe,  to  Mr.  Mellon  that  Mr. 
Henry  P.   Davison  went  first  after  he  took 


for  New  Mexico  when  it  was  a  territory 
and  was  on  the  bench  as  associate  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Mexico,  so  that 
there  need  be  no  fear  that  a  prosecuting 
officer  under  frontier  conditions  and  a  judge 
with  subsequent  service  on  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  Senate  during  the      tribution  of  money,  though  doubtless  he  ex- 


hectic  period  of  the  debate  on  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  will  be  other  than  a  helpful  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  counsels  on  foreign  re- 
lations. 

Mr.  Mellon  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

The  second  line  of  the  Cabinet  team, 
which  will  deal  more  specifically  with  do- 
mestic relations,  though  participating  also 
in  the  counsels  on  foreign  relations,  as  will 
many  members  of  the  first  line,  notably 
Hoover,  Weeks  and  Fall,  in  matters  that 
have  to  do  with  domestic  affairs,  consists  of 
a  remarkably  harmonious  group  of  men  who 
are  not  so  well  known  to  the  public  at  large. 


pected  that  and  probably  got  it,  but  to  find 
out  whether  the  enterprise  was  large  enough 
and  important  enough  to  command  Mr. 
Mellon's  advice  and  services  to  get  the  job 
done.     It  was. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Mellon  knows 
Wall  Street  and  State  Street  and  Lombard 
Street  and  the  intricacies  of  international 
banking,  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Farm  Loan  experiments  and  rural  credits,  as 
well  as  the  working  of  the  income  and  ex- 
cess profits  taxes,  as  well  as  anyone  in  Wall 
Street,  and  perhaps  better  because  his  inti- 
mate connections  have  all  been  with  Pitts- 
burgh  and   other   parts   of   the   country   not 
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entirely  subservient  to  Wall  Street.  In  the 
intricate  and  puzzling  questions  of  the  strict- 
est national  economy,  the  installation  of  a 
national  budget  system,  revision  of  taxation, 
debt  policies,  merchant  marine  development 
and  trade  expansion,  Mr.  Mellon  will  be 
expected  to  play  the  leading  role  in  the 
Cabinet.  In  all  these  matters  he  will  be 
ably  seconded  and  will  find  helpful  coopera- 
tion from  both  Mr.  Daugherty  and  Mr. 
Wallace,  in  addition  to  Senator  Weeks,  Mr. 
Hoover  and  Senator  Fall. 

Attorney  General  Daugherty 

Mr.    Daugherty    has   been    the   most    mis- 
judged man  in  the  Cabinet  group.     His  close 


which   he   has  given   his   efforts, 
upon     his    duties     in     somewhat 


He  enters 
the  same 
spirit  that  Senator  Root,  with  far  greater 
ability  and  a  more  conspicuous  career  as  a 
corporation  lawyer,  took  up  his  work  in 
Washington  many  years  ago  with  the  re- 
mark that  ''from  now  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  be  my  only  client." 
Politics  seems  to  have  been  with  Daugherty 
an  avocation  engaged  in  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  to  demonstrate  his  belief  in 
the  possibilities  of  great  public  service  to 
be  secured  for  his  friend,  Mr.  Harding. 
It  is  probable  that  one  who  shares  so  com- 
pletely Mr.  Harding's  political  views  and 
outlook  on  public  affairs,  and  entering  upon 
personal  relations  to  Mr.   Harding  through-      the  service  of  any  position  in  the  Cabinet  in 


out  his  entire  political  career,  and  the  fact 
that  the  field  of  his  operations  has  been 
chiefly  restricted  to  his  own  State,  have  natu- 
rally led  to  the  supposition  that  he  is  a 
machine  politician  of  mediocre  ability.  The 
fact  that  his  legal  practice  has  been  largely 
that  of  a  corporation  lawyer  has  not  tended 
to  enhance  his  reputation  for  public  service. 
The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Daugherty  is  an  un- 
usually good  lawyer,  especially  within  the 
field    of    corporation    and    business    law    to 


the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Daugherty  has  taken 
his  place,  would  be  a  source  of  great  strength 
in  the  counsels  of  the  Cabinet  and  in  the 
development  of  better  team  work  and  the 
best  cooperative  relations  with  the  President. 

A  Farmer  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

More  important  in  the  counsels  on  domes- 
tic affairs  will  be  Mr.  Wallace,  of  Iowa,* 
who  has  succeeded  to  the  enviable  position 
that  his  father  held  in  the  regard  of  a  great 
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section  of  the  country  and  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  farmers  who  represent  so 
much  that  is  wholesome  as  well  as  natural 
in  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Wallace  is  a  real  farmer  in  even 
a  more  practical  sense  than  either  Mr. 
Hoover  or  Senator  Weeks,  both  of  whom 
have  some  claims  in  that  direction,  or  several 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  began 
work  in  life  on  a  farm.  Roosevelt  once 
said  of  Wallace:  "He  speaks  the  farmer's 
language  and  knows  his  needs.  He  thor- 
oughly understands  the  farmer,  and  we  have 
need  of  men  of  this  stamp  [in  the  govern- 
ment] to  set  forth  the  farmer's  viewpoint." 
A  great  national  leader  who  knows  the  sec- 
tion of  the  country  from  which  Wallace 
comes  said  of  him:  "He  knows  his  public, 
is  utterly  honest,  entirely  steady  and  fear- 
less and  will  do  what  he  thinks  right  at  any 
cost."  While  not  radical,  he  is  thoroughly 
progressive,  and  from  the  start  in  the  recent 
'campaign  he  advised  with  Mr.  Harding  on 
agricultural  problems  and  was  chiefly  re- 
sponsible   for    the    clear-cut    suggestions    of 


farm  policy  embodied  in  one  of  the  best- 
received  campaign  speeches  which  Mr. 
Harding  delivered  at  the  State  Fair  in  Min- 
nesota in  August  last. 

The  Navy  and  Labor  Posts 

Mr.  Denby  and  Mr.  Davis  will  both 
bring  to  the  counsels  on  domestic  affairs  im- 
portant contributions — based  in  the  case  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  his  service  in 
Congress,  the  traditions  of  a  family  that  has 
rendered  distinguished  public  service,  and  his 
own  participation  in  the  service  of  the  Navy 
and  in  world  affairs.  Mr.  Denby  enlisted 
as  a  seaman  at  the  outbreak  of  our  war  with 
Spain,  and  during  the  recent  world  conflict 
he  sought  active  service  with  the  marines. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Davis  as  Secretary  of 
Labor,  his  participation  in  the  ranks  of  organ- 
ized labor  as  a  member  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers, 
to  which  he  still  belongs,  his  coming  to  this 
country  as  an  immigrant  Welsh  boy  at  the 
age  of  eight  and  sharing  in  the  hardships  of 
American  industry,  coupled  with  his  business 
success  in  later  life,  his  interesting  educa- 
tional experiment  in  the  organizing  of,  and 
later  in  the  institutions  established  by  the 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  and  his  services  as 
Director-General  of  the  Order,  also  his  ser- 
vice for  the  Order  as  Chairman  of  its  Relief 
Commission  with  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces  abroad  in  the  years  1918  and 
1919,  gfve  promise  of  a  sympathetic  trade- 
union  attitude  based  on  the  public  interest  in 
labor  rather  than  the  labor  interest  in  public 
affairs  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  have 
brought  into  the  Cabinet  counsels. 

President  Harding's  own  interest  in  indus- 
trial questions  is  intelligent  and  progres- 
sive, as  evidenced  by  his  more  sympathetic 
and  liberal  interpretation  of  his  platform 
than  strict  adherence  to  the  platform  re- 
quired. To  carry  out  the  President's  gen- 
erally forward-looking  declarations  on  in- 
dustrial relations  will  demand  the  greatest 
cooperation  between  Mr.  Davis  and  his 
fellow  Cabinet  members  in  important  tasks 
which  will  transcend  the  boundaries  of  his 
own  department  and  can  be  dealt  with  effec- 
tively only  by  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  working  out  of 
the  national  plan  to  guarantee  industrial 
peace  and  make  effective  the  results  of  the 
Second  National  Industrial  Conference,  to 
the  general  conclusions  of  which  the  new 
Administration  is  pledged  by  its  party  plat- 
form. 
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IV.   The  Cabinet  as  Depart- 
mental Directors 

A  task  which  may  ultimately  transcend  in 
importance  all  the  other  work  of  the  Ad- 
ministration is  that  of  the  business  and  ad- 
ministrative reorganization  of  the  Govern- 
ment. President  Harding  will  tackle  it  con 
amore.  As  a  party  measure  Congress  has 
already  tackled  it  by  providing  for ,  a  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Reorganization. 
Senator  Smoot,  the  best-informed  man  in 
Washington  on  the  history  and  procedure  of 
Government  departments,  is  chairman  of  this 
committee,  which  has  until  December,  1922, 
to  make  its  final  report  to  Congress.  Smoot 
says  the  committee  will  proceed  deliberately 
and  thoroughly  and  will  not  attempt  to  make 
any  preliminary  report  of  legislation  pro- 
viding for  reorganization  for  a  year  at  least. 
In  the  meantime  much  can  be  done  by  execu- 
tive order  and  under  powers  already  vested 
in  the  individual  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
Hoover  started  in  to  reorganize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  before  he 
accepted  his  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
is  said  to  have  made  the  ap- 
proval of  his  plans  a  condi- 
tion of  his  acceptance.  He 
did  not  need  to  take  this 
precaution,  because  Harding 
beat  him  to  it  and  made  it  a 
condition  in  the  tender  of 
every  Cabinet  position  that 
there  should  not  be  any 
obstruction  on  the  part  of 
Cabinet  members  to  a  thor- 
oughgoing and  generally 
agreed-upon  reorganization  of 
the  entire  machinery  of  the 
several  Cabinet  departments. 

Such  reorganization  has 
become  imperative,  Mr.  Taft 
was  conscious  of  the  need 
and  his  Commission  on  Econ- 
omy and  Efficiency  presented 
the  best  survey  of  business 
conditions  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  appropriate  reme- 
dies that  any  President,  Cab- 
inet or  Congress  had  ever 
considered,  but  Congress 
would  have  none  of  it  at 
that  time,  and  the  opposition 

party  Was   in    Control   of   Con-      ©  Paul  Thompson 
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ganization  was  greater   than 


ever  under  war  conditions.  Wilson  could 
have  done  almost  anything  by  executive  order 
under  the  Overman  Act,  but  he  never  was 
interested  in  the  details  of  administration 
and  neither  he  nor  his  Cabinet  under  the 
pressure  of  war  conditions  made  any  serious 
attempts  to  use  these  powers  or  to  bring 
about  any  far-reaching  changes  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  National  Government. 

Hoover,  Hays,  Hughes,  Weeks  and  Mel- 
lon are  all  likely  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
more  or  less  complete  reorganization  of  their 
several  departments  as  far  as  their  individual 
executive  powers  will  permit  them  to  go. 
Except  through  a  new  national  executive 
budget  system,  and  incidental  thereto,  less 
will  likely  be  accomplished  by  legislative  ac- 
tion than  by  executive  orders.  Congress  may 
find  it  necessary  even  in  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  of  its  own  joint  legislative 
committee  to  rely  more  upon  executive  initia- 
tive and  to  give  the  President  some  general 
powers  similar  to  those  created  for  war  pur- 
poses by  the  Overman  Act. 


CANTWELL  WALLACE.  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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The  individual  tasks  of  the  heads  of  only 
a  few  of  the  Cabinet  departments  can  be  re- 
viewed in  this  brief  article.  Hughes  has  the 
hardest  task  in  the  State  Department  and  will 
work  under  conditions  which  will  tax  to  the 
utmost  his  extraordinary  physical  and  intel- 
lectual powers.  He  must  take  the  lead  in 
bringing  the  moral  and  economic  force  of  the 
nation  to  secure  world  peace.  Disarmament, 
the  codification  of  international  law,  the 
establishment  of  a  world  court  competent  to 
deal  effectively  with  justiciable  questions,  ar- 
rangements for  recurring  international  con- 
ferences to  make  effective  cooperation  among 
nations  and  the  development  of  world  opinion 
to  minimize  conflicting  interests  and  deal  with 
non-justiciable  questions — these  are  the  out- 
standing and  imperative  tasks  to  which 
Harding's  Administration  is  pledged  and  any 
one  of  which  might  well  give  a  Secretary  of 
State  enough  to  do  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

It  is  fortunate  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  made 
so  thorough  a  study  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  has  on  many  occasions 
expressed  so  complete  a  belief  in  and  sym- 
pathy with  its  underlying  principles.  With 
the  elimination  of  Article  X  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  present  League  Mr.  Hughes 
will  be  able  to  discuss  with  its  representatives 
a  reorganization  of  the  League  in  which 
America  may  yet  enter  and  make  it  the  in- 
strument of  accomplishing  the  program  above 


outlined  and  securing  greater 
results  for  world  peace  than 
the  existing  League  has  ever 
given  promise  of  doing  either 
with  or  without  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States. 
In  the  Treasury  Mr.  Mel- 
lon will  have  no  less  impor- 
tant or  difficult  tasks  to  per- 
form.    He  will  address  him- 
self to  the  refunding  of  the 
floating  debt  and  the  Victory 
Loan  soon  to  mature,  to  the 
reduction  of  burdensome  war 
taxes,  and  to  the  installation 
of  a  system  of  taxation  which 
will  provide  for  many  years 
an    annual    revenue    several 
times  as  large  as  the  country 
has  ever  had  in  peace  times. 
In    the   War   Department 
Mr.     Weeks    faces    business 
problems  of  a  financial  char- 
acter no  less  important.    The 
liquidation   of  war  contracts 
and  the  salvage  of  war  sup- 
plies,   in    addition    to    the    organization    and 
financing  of  new  and  adequate  plans  of  na- 
tional  defense,   which   he   will   work   out   in 
cooperation    with    Mr.    Denby    representing 
the  navy,  furnish  opportunities  for  the  exer- 
cise   of    the    highest    statesmanship    and    his 
great  business  abilities. 

In  the  Post  Office  Department  Mr.  Hays 
has  an  equally  great  opportunity  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  big  business.  Once  the  pride 
of  administrators,  this  department  is  taken 
ever  in  a  condition  of  deplorable  maladjust- 
ment to  modern  conditions  of  efficient  busi- 
ness and  government.  It  is  the  largest  single 
business  etsablishment  in  the  world,  the  big- 
gest express  company,  the  largest  savings 
bank,  and  no  department  of  the  Government 
needs  more  to  be  humanized,  divorced  from 
politics,  and  run  as  a  business  enterprise  solely. 
Doubtless  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  thought  that  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Hays  as  its  National  Chairman  to  the 
position  of  Postmaster  General  was  the  best 
evidence  of  a  return  to  normalcy  because  the 
Postmaster  General  is  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  best  storehouse  of  patronage.  If 
so,  they  have  overlooked  Mr.  Hays's  unusual 
business  talents.  He  has  risen  to  the  new 
concept  of  a  postoffice  as  a  business  corpora- 
tion, run  absolutely  free  from  all  political 
consideration  and  to  the  office  of  Postmaster 
General  as  an   invitation  to  become  one  of 
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the  greatest  captains  of  industry.  In 
a  public  statement  already  issued  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Hays  says:  "The  postal  establish- 
ment is  not  an  institution  for  profit 
or  politics ;  it  is  an  institution  for 
service,  .  .  .  and  every  effort  shall  be 
made  to  improve  that  service.  Every 
effort  shall  be  exercised  to  humanize 
the  industry.  Labor  is  not  a  com- 
modity. That  idea  was  abandoned 
1921  years  ago  next  Easter.  There 
are  300,000  employees.  They  have 
the  brain  and  they  have  the  hand  to 
do  the  job  well ;  and  they  shall  have 
the  heart  to  do  it  well.  We  purpose 
to  approach  this  matter  so  that  they 
shall  be  partners  with  us  in  this  busi- 
ness." 

Mr.  Hoover's  qualifications  and 
interest  in  connection  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  are  so  well 
known  and  his  aims  and  ambitions  for 
that  department  so  heartily  endorsed 
by  the  business  men  of  the  country 
that  little  need  be  said  of  the  details 
of  reorganization  further  than  to  note  ©  paui  Thompson 
that  it  will  be  complete.  HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS.  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 
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national  commercial  policies  which  will  serve 
to  stimulate  and  aid  American  business  as 
well  as  regulate  it  in  the  public  interest. 

Senator  Fall  in  the  Interior  Department  is 
likely  to  be  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  Ad- 
ministration policy  of  making  that  department 
as  rapidly  as  possible  a  department  of  public 
works  in  which  will  be  concentrated  all  of 
the  construction  work  of  the  Government, 
outside  of  public  works  exclusively  for  pub- 
lic defense,  which  will  remain  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  army  and  navy. 

Mr.  Wallace  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  relish  the  task  of  making  that 
department  more  responsive  to  the  vital  and 
real  needs  of  the  farmers  as  he  knows  them 
and  effective  in  dealing  with  the  economic 
problems  that  have  arisen  in  connection  with 
the  war  and  post-war  conditions  of  food  pro- 
duction. This  will  involve  cooperative  re- 
lations with  other  departments  and  perhaps, 
in  the  general  reorganization,  in  taking  over 
the  machinery  from  other  departments  of 
such  matters  as  rural  credits,  farm  loans, 
many  aspects  of  conservation  and  the  super- 
vision of  farmers'  organizations  and  indus- 
trial relations  as  involved  in  the  farm-labor 
problem. 


In  the  Labor  Department  one  of  the  first 
obligations  which  Mr.  Davis  will  face  is  the 
planning  for  the  necessary  machinery  when 
Congress  fulfills  the  party  pledge  to  carry  out 
the  essential  recommendations  of  the  Second 
National  Industrial  Conference.  Also  the 
provision  for  the  better  enforcement  of  the 
immigration  laws  and  of  such  new  arrange- 
ments for  the  regulation  of  immigration  and 
the  distribution  of  immigrants  as  Congress 
may  enact.  The  creation  of  a  national  em- 
ployment service,  or  rather  of  plans  for  such 
a  service,  that  will  receive  the  approval  of  - 
Congress  is  another  great  constructive  task 
which  wrill  test  Mr.  Davis's  organizing  abili- 
ties to  the  full. 

In  the  Navy  Department  Mr.  Denby  will 
face  less  difficult  questions  than  some  of  his 
colleagues  but  still  far-reaching  and  impor- 
tant problems  of  national  defense  which  re- 
quire the  highest  order  of  statesmanship.  He 
will  be  ably  supported  by  the  public,  partly 
because  he  will  have  the  aid  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, to  whose  father  in  the  same  position 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  public  owes  in  a 
large  measure  its  great  interest  in  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  new  American  navy. 


THE  WORLD'S  EXCHANGE 
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(New  York  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News) 


WHAT  we  have  to  face  to-day  is  the 
fact  that  the  old  world  and  the  new 
world  are  out  of  joint.  Our  international 
anatomy  is  dislocated  by  the  war  and  the 
injury  to  our  system  is  reflected  in  the  finan- 
cial exchanges,  which  have  been  reduced  to 
chaos.  In  normal  times,  the  American  dol- 
lar is  worth  just  over  49  British  pennies. 
To-day  it  is  worth  about  60  pennies.  The 
dollar  ought  to  be  worth  only  517  French 
centimes.  The  figure  has  risen  to  1388  cen- 
times. The  Italian  centesima  should  be 
worth  as  much  as  the  French  centime.  This 
means  that  517  centesimi  should  purchase 
or  balance  a  dollar.  To  buy  a  dollar  in 
Italy,  however,  costs  you  nowadays  about 
2700  centesimi.  The  American  dollar  is 
thus  at  an  enormous  premium.  And  w^e  have 
to  consider  why  this  is  so,  whether  it  helps 
us  that  it  should  be  so,  and  if  not,  what  are 
the  remedies. 

In  order  to  present  the  figures  clearly,  I 
have  stated  the  position  in  terms  of  pennies, 
centimes  and  centesimi.  It  is,  of  course, 
more  usual  to  speak  of  the  depreciation  in 
the  British  sovereign  sterling,  the  French 
franc  (equal  to  100  centimes)  and  the  Ital- 
ian lira  (equal  to  100  centesimi).  And  the 
first  thing  that  we  have  to  realize  is  that 
all  these  countries  were  victorious  in  the 
war.  For  victor  as  for  vanquished  there 
has  been,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  a  finan- 
cial defeat.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the 
German  mark  has  been  hit  hardest  of  all. 
It  has  dropped  from  nearly  24  cents  to  little 
over  \j4  cents.  But  this  only  suggests  that 
possibly  the  German  mark  may  have  dragged 
down  other  European  currencies,  that  these 
currencies  are  really  comrades  instead  of 
rivals,  and  that  a  recovery  in  one  of  them 
would  help  the  others  also  to  recover.  We 
have  to  learn  the  lesson  that  finance  is  based 
on  the  rules  of  economic  science,  that  these 
rules  are  universal,  not  national,  that  human 
passion  may  interfere  with  these  rules  but 
cannot  supersede  them,  and  that  if  Europe 
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is   to    be   restored    at    all,    Europe   must    be 
restored  as  a  whole. 

Europe's  Indebtedness  to  America 

For  the  fall  in  European  currency  there 
are  three  main  reasons.  First,  Europe  has 
been  buying  from  the  United  States  a  quan- 
tity of  goods  incalculably  greater  than  the 
quantity  of  goods  that  Europe  has  been  sell- 
ing to  the  United  States.  This  means  that 
Europe  has  fallen  deeply  into  debt — how 
deeply,  a  few  figures  will  show.  Some  of 
these  figures  are  estimates  and  all  are  given 
in  round  numbers: 

Lent  by  United  States  Government  $10,000,000,000 

Accrued   interest   1,000,000,000 

Various  loans,  credits  on  war  sup- 
plies, and  unfounded  commer- 
cial  credits   5,000,000,000 

European   indebtedness,   say 16,000,000,000 

When  we  remember  that  before  the  war 
Europe  had  invested  in  the  United  States, 
instead  of  it  being  the  other  way,  we  can 
<iee  what  an  enormous  transformation  in  the 
landscape  has  taken  place. 

Of  this  large  sum  representing  European 
indebtedness,  about  half  was  lent  since  the 
armistice.  For  a  few  months  the  United 
States  Treasury  found  the  money  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  foreign  governments  under  the 
authority  of  Congress,  which  had  authorized 
loans  up  to  the  above  $10,000,000,000. 
When,  however,  this  limit  was  reached, 
Europe,  in  making  her  purchases  from 
America,  had  to  depend  on  banks  and  long 
credits  with  exporters  and  manufacturers. 
These  accumulating  debts  had  no  govern- 
ment guarantee  behind  them  and  they  have 
to  be  negotiated  in  the  open  money  market. 
In  one  way  or  another,  American  capital  has 
been  tied  up  more  and  more  closely  in  these 
European  credits  until,  here  also,  as  with 
the  United  States  Treasury,  a  limit  was 
reached.  It  became  more  difficult  to  place 
European  "promises  to  pay"  in  the  United 
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States  and  this  meant  that  such   paper  fell 
to  a  discount. 

Currency  Inflation 
The  second  explanation  of  the  slump  is  to 
be  found  in  the  internal  condition  of  the 
European  countries  concerned.  All  these 
countries  have  been  spending  more  money 
than  they  have  been  raising  by  taxation.  All 
of  them  have  been  consuming  more  com- 
modities than  they  have  been  producing. 
They  have  been  able  to  do  this  by  the  sim- 
ple method  of  printing  paper  currency,  as  the 
French  kings  did  before  the  Revolution.  It 
is  reckoned  that  the  world's  currency  has 
been  multiplied  seven  times  since  war 
broke  out.  This  has  meant  that  the  in- 
crease in  currency  has  far  outstripped  the 
increase  in  goods.  People  have  been  com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  pay  more  paper  money 
for  the  same  quantity  of  goods  and  this  ad- 
ditional payment  is  what  we  call  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living.  How  paper  money  has 
been  created  is  shown  by  these  figures: 

United  States 

July,  1914  Dec.  1914 

Gold    (millions)    1023  2107 

Notes  (millions)    1056  4051 

Percentage  of  gold 99.6  52.3 

Britain 

Gold    (millions)     195  594 

Notes  (millions)    140  2132 

Percentage  of  gold 134.6  22.9 

France 

Gold    (millions)     806  710 

Notes  (millions)    1301  7286 

Percentage  of  gold 62  9.6 

Italy 

Gold    (millions)    236  157 

Notes   (millions)    337  2085 

Percentage  of  gold 70  7.5 

If  you  look  at  this  table  you  will  see  that 
while  the  United  States  has  reduced  her 
ratio  of  gold  to  notes  from  99.6  per  cent,  to 
52.3  per  cent.,  other  nations  have  a  much 
larger  reduction.  For  Britain,  the  ratio 
has  fallen  to  22.9  per  cent.,  for  France  to 
9.6  per  cent.,  and  for  Italy  to  7.5  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  these  countries  have  much 
less  gold  behind  their  paper  than  there  is  in 
the  United  States,  from  which  it  follows 
that  their  paper  is  worth  relatively  less  than 
that  of  the  United  States  when  it  comes  to 
buying  gold  or  other  goods.  The  second 
reason  for  European  depreciation  is  thus  an 
inflated  currency. 

Political  Unrest 
The  third   reason   is   political   uncertainty. 
In  the  United  States  there  is  peace,   but  in 
Europe   there   are   many   sovereignties,    large 


and  small,  and  many  hatreds  still  unallayed. 
Many  problems  are  unsolved.  Many  fron- 
tiers are  virtually  closed  to  trade.  Various 
appeals  have  been  made  to  the  United  States 
to  extend  further  credits  to  Europe,  but  the 
question  has  now  to  be  asked  to  what  use 
would  Europe  put  the  money  if  it  were  lent. 
Of  loans  since  the  armistice,  it  is  idle  to 
pretend  that  the  proceeds  were  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  work  of  reconstruction  in  which 
alone  the  new  world  is  really  interested. 

There  was  talk  of  the  next  war,  which 
next  war,  whoever  won  it,  would  obviously 
prevent  Europe  discharging  any  new  liabili- 
ties to  this  country,  just  as  the  late  war  has 
led  to  a  movement  for  the  cancellation  of  lia- 
bilities already  incurred.  Of  the  three  main 
reasons  for  the  present  depression — the  ad- 
verse balance  of  European  trade,  the  infla- 
tion of  European  currency,  and  the  political 
unrest  of  Europe — the  last  or  moral  reason 
is  perhaps  the  most  serious.  It  arises  out 
of  the  souls  of  men  and  not  from  their 
purses.  If  Europe  is  to  be  saved,  it  must 
be  by  productive  work. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  dollar  is  an  advantage  for 
the  United  States.  Individuals  here  and 
there  do  undoubtedly  benefit  by  it — trav- 
elers, for  instance,  visiting  Europe  with 
American  money  in  their  pockets.  If  the 
exchange  recovers,  people  who  have  to-day 
bought  European  securities  or  European  cur- 
rency will  make  a  profit.  But  in  the 
broader  sense,  an  unbalanced  exchange 
means  an  interrupted  commerce.  The 
United  States  is  a  country  that  must  suffer 
from  an  inability  of  her  customers  to  pay 
their  debts.  Whether  she  develops  an  ex- 
port of  manufactures  or  not,  she  has  always 
depended  on  foreign  markets  for  the  dis- 
posal of  foods  and  raw  materials  like  cotton, 
and  commodities  like  tobacco.  If  the  Mid- 
dle West  cannot  sell  grain  to  Europe  and  if 
the  South  cannot  sell  cotton,  prices  must  re- 
main low  and  the  purchasing  power  of 
these  American  areas  must  be  diminished. 
This  is  the  process  of  deflation  which  has 
already  thrown  many  industries  into  tem- 
porary unemployment. 

Britain  as  a  "Stepping-Stonc" 

Americans  must  realize  that  the  serious- 
ness of  the  position  has  been  to  some  extent 
masked  by  the  fact  that  British  credit  has 
been  supporting  the  credit  of  other  nations 
in  Europe.  An  exporter  in  New  ^  ork  sends 
goods  to  France  and  receives  francs  in  ex- 
change.    Those  francs  often  find   their  way 
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to  London,  where  they'  are  exchanged  for 
Sterling.  If  Britain  were  to  refuse  to  buy 
those  francs,  or,  as  the  phrase  goes,  if  she 
were  to  stop  supporting  the  exchanges  of 
continental  Europe,  it  is  probable  that  Ster- 
ling would  rise  sharply  while  the  other  ex- 
changes would  collapse  further. 

The  comparative  strength  of  the  British 
position  is  due  to  the  facts  that  her  budget 
has  been  balanced,  her  liabilities  are  being 
somewhat  reduced,  and  her  foreign  trade  is 
again  in  equilibrium.  In  the  year  1920  her 
exports  were  £1,557,000,000  and  her  im- 
ports were  £1,936,000,000,  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  she  had  an  adverse  balance  of 
imports  over  exports  of  £379,000,000.  Ac- 
cording to  expert  opinion  in  London,  how- 
ever, this  adverse  balance  was  more  than 
covered  by  so-called  invisible  exports,  like 
freights,  insurance  and  interest  on  foreign  in- 
vestments, of  which  Britain  still  holds  an 
amount  estimated  at,  say,  $14,000,000,000. 

Britain  has  therefore  been  able  to  act  as 
stepping-stone  between  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  even  in  Britain 
there  is  unemployment  on  a  scale  unknown 
in  the  United  States  and  unless  the  rest  of 
Europe  recovers  her  common  sense  and  set- 
tles down  to  work,  Britain  will  be  com- 
pelled to  close  down  on  her  credits,  as  indeed 
there  is  a  tendency  for  her  to  do  at  present. 
The  speeches  of  her  leading  bankers  are  of 
an  increasingly  grave  character.  They  can- 
not indefinitely  add  to  their  foreign  commit- 
ments. British  credit  may  postpone  the  day 
of  bankruptcy  for  other,  nations,  but  it  can- 
not prevent  causes  being  followed  by  effects. 

Proposed  Cancellation  of  Loans 

I  come  now  to  remedies.  The  first  and 
most  readily  stated  of  these  is  that  all  loans 
by  one  Ally  or  Associated  Power  to  another 
would  be  cancelled.  For  our  purpose  to-day, 
the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Keynes  a  year  ago 
are  sufiicientlv  accurate.     Thev  were: 


the  United  States  would  lose  assets  which 
now  total  nearly  ten  billions  of  dollars,  she 
would  gain  in  good-will  and  in  further  facili- 
ties for  trade.  Similarly,  Britain  would  write 
off  assets  that  are  in  many  respects  nominal, 
as  in  the  case  of  Russia,  while  obtaining  re- 
lief from  a  liability  which  is  actual,  namely 
the  $4,500,000,000  that  she  owes  to  the 
United  States.  We  have  also  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  neither  the 
United  States  nor  Britain  has  received  a  cent 
of  interest  on  the  main  body  of  these  loans, 
and  that  both  France  and  Italy  would  wel- 
come further  loans  if  they  could  be  floated  in 
New  York  or  London.  Even  Britain  has 
deferred  her  interest  due  to  the  United 
States,  though  in  her  case  there  is  an  avail- 
able revenue  to  pay  it — the  difficulty  being 
once  more  the  exchange,  which  would  be 
further  depreciated  if  such  large  sums  had 
to  be  sent  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  question  what  is  to  be  done  about 
paying  these  debts  need  not  be  faced  until 
the  year  1923,  up  to  which  date  Congress 
has  agreed  to  funding  interest.  Many  finan- 
cial authorities  consider  that  the  United 
States  and  Britain  might  very  well  agree 
to  remit  the  indebtedness  of  France  and 
Italy,  or  at  any  rate  to  write  it  down  to  a 
real  value.  The  idea  of  merging  all  the 
debts  in  an  international  bond  issue  is  in- 
teresting and  it  has  been  discussed,  but  it 
appears  to  lie  outside  the  range  of  practical 
politics  at  Washington  and  no  such  finance 
was  contemplated  by  the  men  who  drafted 
the  American  Constitution.  This  solution, 
as  far  as  it  is  one,  was  examined  by  the  Allies 
with  other  proposals,  but  was  found  to  be 
impossible  of  realization.  We  may  dismiss 
it,  therefore,  from  the  present  analysis  of 
the  situation. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  if  Europe  sinks 
into  a  hopeless  insolvency,  cancellation  of 
debt  and  indefinite  postponement  of  interest 
will   come  of   themselves.      Whenever   there 


By 

Loans  to  United    States 

United  Kingdom    $4^210,000,000 

France     2,750,000,000 

Italy    1,625,000,000 

Russia    190,000,000 

Belgium 400,000,000 

Serbia   and   Jugoslavia 100,000,000 

Other   Allies    175,000,000 

Total    $9,450,000,000 


By 

United   Kingdom 


$2,540,000,000 

2,335,000,000 

2,840,000,000 

490,000,000 

100,000,000 

395,000,000 

$8,700,000,000 


By  France 


$175,000,000 
800,000,000 
450,000,000 
100,000,000 
250,000,000 

$1,775,000,000 


Total 

$4,210,000,000 
5,290,000,000 
4,135,000,000 
3,830,000,000 
1,340,000,000 
300,000,000 
820,000,000 

$19,925,000,000 


If  these  debts  were  cancelled,  then  it  is  is  a  bankruptcy,  whether  of  a  private  indi- 
argued  that  one  element  in  the  adverse  ex-  vidual  or  of  a  nation,  it  means  that  debts  are 
change  position  would  be  remedied.     While      thus  compounded,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
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the  debtor  cannot  pay  what  is  demanded. 
To  this  problem  of  the  European  ex- 
changes there  is  thus  a  deeper — what  I  have 
called  a  moral — side.  Europe  cannot  re- 
cover unless  her  recovery  includes  Germany 
and  Austria.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  this 
is  a  mathematical  proposition.  The  root  of 
this  whole  matter  will  be  found  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  peace  of  Europe.  Does  that 
peace  encourage  or  does  it  prevent  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe  cooperating  in  their  common 
task  of  repairing  the  ravages  of  war? 

How  Much  Can   Germany  Raise? 

In  replying  to  Dr.  Simons,  the  German 
.Finance  Minister,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  enu- 
merated the  losses  sustained  by  the  Allies 
and  particularly  by  France.  These  losses 
were  undoubtedly  cruel.  Germany  also  has 
suffered,  and  in  their  financial  results  her 
sufferings  are  none  the  less  serious  because 
they  may  be  due  to  her  own  fault.  What 
is  the  position  of  Germany  to-day?  Her 
Kaiser  and  other  monarchs  are  dethroned. 
Her  navy  has  disappeared.  Her  army  is 
powerless.  Her  colonies  have  been  seized. 
Her  mercantile  marine  is  shattered.  Her 
territory  is  much  reduced  in  area.  Her  re- 
sources are  appallingly  depleted.  Admit- 
ting, as  most  of  us  do,  that  Germany  has 
deserved  all  this  and  even  more,  we  have  to 
recognize  that  these  are  the  facts  and  no 
financial  arrangement  will  stand  the  test  of 
time,  unless  it  can,  at  the  outset,  stand  the 
test  of  those  facts. 

Reckon  it  how  you  like,  you  will  dis- 
cover in  your  final  analysis  that  what  Ger- 
many can  pay  is  what  she  can  raise  as  a  loan 
in  the  international  market  for  the  purpose 
of  making  payments.     If  that  sum  could  be 


decided  and  the  German  position  thus 
cleared  up,  a  first  step  would  have  been 
taken  toward  clearing  up  the  entire  chaos 
of  Europe.  It  would  be  possible  to  finance 
German  industries,  which  need  raw  mate- 
rials, and  Central  Europe,  now  paralyzed 
and  committed  to  idleness  and  semi-starva- 
tion, would  again  contribute  to  the  comfort 
and  wealth  of  the  world. 

What  Germany  can  pay  is  now  a  sub- 
ject of  acute  controversy.  In  1913  her  ex- 
ports were  $2,500,000,000  and  her  imports 
$2,700,000,000,  showing  an  excess  of  im- 
ports. For  the  liquidation  of  her  war  in- 
demnity she  must  obviously  raise  her  exports 
above  her  imports  and  the  question  is  to  what 
extent  she  can  achieve  this — always,  of  course, 
taking  into  account  her  diminished  coal. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  says  that  he  regards 
"a  free,  contented  and  prosperous  Germany 
as  essential  to  civilization"  and  "a  discon- 
tented and  enslaved  Germany  as  a  menace 
and  a  burden  to  European  civilization."  If 
this  view  be  accepted,  then  the  surest  way  to 
help  present  conditions  and  to  forestall  the 
worse  conditions  which  are  threatened  would 
be  to  settle  the  claim  on  Germany  some- 
how, balance  all  European  budgets  by  rigid 
public  economy  and  adequate  taxation,  and 
turn  the  minds  of  the  peoples,  as  of  their 
statesmen,  from  the  abnormal  thought  of 
war  to  the  normal  yet  forgotten  arts  of 
peace.  Also,  if  there  is  to  be,  as  suggested  in 
the  case  of  Belgium,  an  interchange  of  Ger- 
man indemnity  bonds  for  the  loans  due  to  the 
United  States,  Americans  will  be  thus  made 
responsible  for  collecting  the  German  indem- 
nity, which  fact  should  make  them  the  more 
careful  to  be  assured  that  the  indemnity  is  one 
that  can  be  collected. 


MR.  VANDERLIP  ON  INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE 


AMONG  financial  authorities  in  the 
A  United  States,  no  name  stands  higher 
than  that  of  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  chairman 
of  the  American  International  Corporation. 
In  consultation  with  John  H.  Williams,  As- 
sistant professor  of  international  trade  and 
statistics  in  Princeton  University,  Mr.  Van- 
derlip issued  last  May  an  elaborate  analysis 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  After  an  exhaustive  review  of  all 
the  factors  which  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account,  Mr.  Vanderlip  draws  the  important 


conclusion  that  inevitably,  as  the  years  pass, 
the  balance  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  must  change  completely. 
Hitherto,  the  United  States  has  exported 
more  goods  than  she  has  imported.  In  years 
to  come,  it  will  be  the  other  way  and  she 
will  import  from  Europe  more  goods  than 
she  will  export.  If  this  verdict  on  the  situa- 
tion be  accepted,  it  must  profoundly  affect 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Vanderlip's  argument   is   as   follows: 
Before   the  war,   Europe   had   a   net   invest- 
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ment  in  the  United  States  of  about  four  bil- 
lion dollars.  On  this  money,  interest  had  to 
be  paid.  Also,  Europe  did  certain  services 
for  the  United  States,  as,  for  instance,  the  car- 
riage of  goods,  insurance,  and  various  com- 
missions. Then  there  were  immigrants  who 
sent  money  back  to  their  friends  in  Europe 
and  there  were  tourists  from  America  who 
spent  money  in  Europe.  These  items  are 
estimated  thus: 

INTEREST  ON    NET   EUROPEAN   INVESTMENTS 

Millions  of 
Dollars 

In  the   United   States 160 

Shipping  freights    35 

Immigrants'  remittances   150 

Tourists'    expenditures 150 

Insurance    and    miscellaneous 30 

Total    525 

Before  the  war,  therefore,  the  United 
States  had  this  bill  to  pay  every  year  and  she 
could  pay  it  only  by  exporting  goods  or  in- 
viting new  capital  from  Europe.  The  result 
was  that  the  value  of  the  goods  that  she  ex- 
ported constantly  exceeded  the  value  of  the 
goods  that  she  imported. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  then  looks  forward  to  the 
year  1923,  when  according  to  present  ar- 
rangements Europe  must  begin  to  pay 
interest  to  the  United  States  Treasury  on  her 
war  borrowings.  He  finds  that  in  that  year 
the  net  private  investment  between  Europe 
and  the  United  States  will  have  changed 
round,  by  which  it  is  meant  that  instead  of 
Europe  lending  on  balance,  she  will  have 
borrowed  on  balance.  Also,  there  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt  of  Europe  as  held  in  this 
country  and  the  fact  that  American  goods 
are  now  carried  in  large  measure  in  Ameri- 
can ships.  The  reckoning  for  the  year  1923 
is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


WHAT    THE    UNITED    STATES    WILL    RECEIVE — 

Millions  of 
Dollars 
Interest    on     private     investments     and 

loans    122 

Interest  on  public  loans   618 

Shipping    freights 73 

Total   receipts    813 

WHAT  THE   UNITED   STATES   WILL   PAY — 

Immigrants'    remittances 300 

Tourists'  expenditures 150 

Insurance    and    miscellaneous 30 

Total    payments    480 

Balance  of  receipts  over  payments 333 

This  calculation  means  that  in  the  ten 
years  which  separate  1913  and  1923  the 
United  States  has  changed  an  unfavorable 
financial  balance  of  $525,000,000  a  year  into 
a  favorable  balance  of  $333,000,000.  In  so 
far  as  Europe  repays  the  principal  of  her 
debts,  this  favorable  balance  would  be  in- 
creased to  that  extent  for  the  time  being. 
The  general  argument  is,  therefore,  that  the 
balance  can  only  be  met  by  further  borrow- 
ings on  the  part  of  Europe  which  would 
merely  swell  the  interest  payments  in  the 
years  to  come,  or  by  the  importation  of  Euro- 
pean goods,  or  by  the  cancellation  or  non- 
payment of  the  interest  on  public  loans  as 
stated  in  the  table. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  therefore  prophesies  that 
there  must  be  a  readjustment  of  our  foreign 
trade  as  soon  as  the  borrowings  of  Europe 
come  to  an  end.  Europe  must  then  pay  her 
way  in  goods.  He  considers  that  in  the  late 
twenties  the  trade  balance  of  the  United 
States  will  be  overturned,  not  perhaps  by  a 
diminution  of  exports,  but  by  the  rise  of 
imports  to  offset  against  them.  He  also 
prophesies  that  the  values  both  of  exports 
and  of  imports  will  diminish  with  the  general 
fall  in  prices. 


YALE'S  NEW  PRESIDENT 
AND  HIS  TASK 

BY  GEORGE  E.  VINCENT 

(President  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation) 


DR.  W.  H.  WELCH  reports  Professor 
Basil  L.  Gildersleeve  as  exclaiming, 
when  the  essential  qualifications  of  a  univer- 
sity president  were  enumerated:  "There  is 
only  one  thing  to  be  done ;  we  must  improve 
the  breed  of  archangels."  This  bon  mot 
loses  something  of  its  extravagance  when  one 
sets  down  a  list  of  specifications.  To  judge 
from  academic  and  public  expectations  a 
president  should  be  a  scholar,  teacher,  organ- 
izer, authority  on  education,  administrator, 
financier,  writer,  orator,  judge  of  men, 
leader,  inspirer  of  youth,  publicist,  diplo- 
matist, man  of  the  world,  moral  idealist. 
There  is  no  denying  that  this  is,  as  the  Eng- 
lish say,  "a  large  order."  The  election  of  a 
new  president  of  one  of  our  oldest  institutions 
affords  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  de- 
mands to  be  made  upon  him  and  to  review 
his  training  and  fitness  for  his  great  task. 

During  President  Hadley's  administra- 
tion, with  which  Secretary  Anson  Phelps 
Stokes  should  always  be  associated,  Yale  has 
grown  from  a  college  to  a  university.  The 
last  twenty-two  years  have  recorded  steady 
progress  in  those  things  which  are  accepted 
as  essential  in  a  true  university ;  emphasis 
upon  institutional  unity,  provision  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  all  the  fundamental  fields  of 
knowledge,  encouragement  of  research.  At 
the  same  time,  undergraduate  instruction  and 
social  life,  professional  education,  and  the  re- 
lation of  Yale  to  the  Alumni  and  the  public 
have  by  no  means  been  neglected.  In  conse- 
quence of  all  this,  Yale,  in  1921,  is  a  vastly 
more  complex  institution,  presenting  many 
more  intricate  problems,  than  was  Yale  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century. 

Since  1899  Yale  has  added  nearly  forty 
acres  to  her  urban  holdings  and  about  ninety 
in  suburban  recreation  fields.  More  than 
twenty  new  buildings  have  been  erected  at  a 
cost  of  ten  millions.  The  total  of  Yale  en- 
dowment funds  has  risen  from  four  and  one- 
half  to  twenty-four  millions.  Of  this,  the 
amount  available  for  general  university  pur- 


poses has  grown  from  $1,637,000  to  $13,180,- 
000.  The  salary  budget  in  1899  was  $421,- 
377;  in  1920,  $1,494,011.  This  reflects  not 
only  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  teaching 
staff,  but  an  almost  doubled  salary  scale.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  number  of  volumes  in 
the  library  increased  from  290,000  to  1,100,- 
000.  Valuable  collections  of  many  kinds  were 
also  given  to  the  University. 

Under  American  university  conditions  ma- 
terial expansion  adds  to  the  president's  respon- 
sibilities. To  be  sure,  there  are  officers  upon 
whom  fall  the  tasks  of  business  management, 
accounting,  etc.,  but  the  president  must  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  process  of  budget-making, 
must  examine  periodically  the  actual  course  of 
expenditures,  must  be  constantly  alert  to  keep 
at  the  maximum  the  percentage  of  funds  avail- 
able for  educational  purposes,  must  clearly 
understand  the  meaning  of  deficits,  if  deficits 
occur,  and  must  at  least  be  fully  informed  of 
plans  for  increasing  the  resources  of  the  insti- 
tution. Too  often  he  is  expected  to  organize 
and  direct  such  campaigns.  Even  when  he  is 
relieved,  as  he  should  be,  of  this  burden  he 
cannot  wisely  avoid  the  other  duties  which 
have  been  mentioned. 

Yale's  teachers  numbered  260  in  1899;  to- 
day there  are  545,  grouped  in  twenty-six  de- 
partments of  instruction  and  research.  The 
men  who  constitute  this  staff  of  Yale  are  the 
vital  and  essential  factor  in  the  institution. 
Upon  them  depends  the  real  success  of  the 
University.  To  appraise  these  men  fairly,  to 
reward  them  justly,  to  stimulate  them  wisely, 
as  vacancies  occur,  to  fill  these  with  persons 
of  high  ability  and  inspiring  character — this 
is  the  outstanding  task  of  the  University  to 
which  all  other  activities  are  subordinate. 
No  one  man  can  be  expected  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  this  all-important  thing.  Many 
must  work  together  to  insure  success.  But  in 
this  undertaking  the  president  is  rightly 
looked  to  for  counsel  and  guidance. 

Educational  changes  have  accompanied 
Yale's  growth.  The  graduate  school  has  been 
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given  a  status  of  its  own;  facilities  for  re- 
search have  been  increased  ;  admission  require- 
ments for  the  Law  School  and  the  Medical 
School  have  been  raised ;  these  tvvo  profes- 
sional departments  have  been  put  on  higher 
levels;  a  School  of  Engineering  is  more  clearly 
emerging  as  the  so-called  "select"  three-year 
course  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  disap- 
pears and  a  unified  arts  and  science  under- 
graduate curriculum  is  organized.  Moreover, 
changes  in  admission  requirements  are  now 
proposed  which  it  is  hoped  will  enable  more 
graduates  of  public  high-schools  to  enter  Yale. 
At  present  only  27  per  cent,  of  the  under- 
graduates are  from  these  secondary  schools. 
The  situation  fairly  bristles  with  educational 
problems  for  which  the  president  will  have 
to  help  find  solutions. 

To  keep  pace  with  material  and  educational 
expansion  there  have  been  changes  in  organi- 
zation at  New  Haven.  The  Trustees  have 
four  special  committees  instead  of  one,  and 
meet  more  frequently ;  a  University  Council 
has  been  established;  a  graduate  faculty  has 
been  created ;  a  School  of  Forestry  has  been 
added  ;  university  departments^have  been  set 
up ;  a  common  freshman  year  for  all  under- 
graduates has  been  organized ;  more  deans 
have  been  appointed.  All  of  which  means 
that  a  president  has  more  meetings  to  attend, 
more  officers  to  consult,  more  problems  to 
solve  in  his  attempt  to  see  the  University 
as  a  whole  and  to  keep  this  picture  in  the 
minds  of  others. 

In  number  of  students  there  has  been  no 
striking  increase — from  2511  to  3214 — dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years.  The  rather  in- 
flexible entrance  requirements  have  probably 
had  something  to  do  with  this  slow  growth. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  Yale  has  no 
summer  sessions  and  extension  classes  wThich 
so  greatly  swell  the  registration  totals  of  cer- 
tain universities.  But  numbers  are  by  no 
means  the  only  index  of  growth.  Yale  under- 
classmen now  elect  councils  which  administer 
"honor  systems"  in  examinations,  and  help  to 
create  that  public  opinion  and  those  standards 
by  which  alone  effective  social  control  can 
be  exercised  in  student  communities.  The 
changes  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and 
the  common  freshman  year  which  runs 
athwart  the  New  Haven  traditions  have 
raised  rather  acute  questions  with  which  the 
new  president  will  have  to  reckon. 

The  twenty  thousand  graduates  of  Yale  are 
a  loyal  group.  They  elect  a  class  of  trustees 
to  the  governing  body,  the  Corporation  ;  the} 
arc  represented  on  an  Advisory  Hoard  ;  they 


support  the  Yale  Press  and  the  Yale  Publish- 
ing Association ;  many  contribute  to  Yale  in 
China,  a  college  and  medical  school  far  up  the 
Yangtsze  Valley.  The  Yale  Alumni  Fund  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  American  universi- 
ties. Thousands  of  men  contribute  annually 
to  the  Universitv  budget.  The  aggregate  in 
1899  was  $90,400;  last  year  it  was  $640,045, 
or  the  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  nearly  thir- 
teen millions.  These  graduates  scattered 
throughout  the  country  naturally  wish  to  see 
and  know  the  president.  They  want  to  hear 
from  him  about  the  progress  of  the  Univer- 
sity. It  is  appropriate  and  right  that  he 
should  command  their  confidence  and  their 
intelligent  support.  Occasionally  at  least  he 
must  "swing  'round  the  circle."  Perhaps  he 
needs  such  relief  from  the  questions  which  be- 
set him  in  New  Haven.  But  it  is  one  more 
duty,  nevertheless. 

Service  to  the  public  has  been  under  Presir 
dent  Hadley  a  frequently  reiterated  ideal. 
He  has  himself  put  his  special  knowledge  of 
railway  economics  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  has  contributed  many 
important  addresses  and  articles  to  the  solu- 
tion of  public  questions.  The  Yale  Forestry 
School,  the  Department  of  Geology,  the  De- 
partment of  Industrial  Chemistry  and  other 
divisions  of  the  University  have  been  of  con- 
spicuous service  to  various  Government  agen- 
cies. Yale's  wrar  record  is  singularly  gratify- 
ing; the  Yale  artillery  school  was  second 
only  to  Fort  Sill  and  Camp  Zachary  Taylor; 
the  Naval  Training  Unit  was  exceeded  in 
numbers  by  only  one  university ;  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  and  the  Army  Laboratory 
won  high  rank.  The  Secretary  of  Yale,  Rev. 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  took  a  leading  part  in 
organizing  the  American  University  Union  in 
France,  England,  and  Italy  for  American 
college  men  in  the  A.  E.  F.  The  new  presi- 
dent will  be  expected  to  interest  himself  in  the 
problem  of  keeping  Yale  in  ever  closer  rela- 
tions with  New  Haven,  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, and  the  country  at  large. 

/)/-.  AngelVs  Fitness  for  the  Presidency 

This  rapid  glance  at  some  of  the  many 
things  which  the  new  president  of  Yale  is 
expected  to  do  leads  to  the  questions:  What 
has  been  the  preparation  of  James  Rowland 
Angell  for  his  task?  What  kind  of  a  man 
is  he?     What  are  his  chances  of  success? 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  he  has  had  no  nar- 
row or  provincial  life,  and  that  he  has  been 
tested  thoroughly  in  many  ways.  Born  fifty- 
one  years  ago  in  Vermont,  of  old  New  Eng- 
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land  stock,  lie  was  reared  In  Michigan  except 
for  the  boyhood  years  in  Peking,  which  he 
remembers,  when  his  father  was  Minister  to 
China.    After  graduation  :  e  University 

oi  Michigan,  of  which  his  father  was  f<  r  - 
many  years  the  distinguished  president,  young 
Angell,  who  had  chosen  psychology  as  his 
special  field,  stud- 
ied a  year  a:  Har- 
vard, where  he 
w  a  s  a  favorite 
student  of  James. 
Royce  and  Pal- 
mer. Then  he 
spent  two  years 
in  European  uni- 
versities, r  r  o  m 
w  h  i  c  h  he  re- 
turned to  instruc- 
torships  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Min- 
nesota, In  1894 
he  was  called  to 
the  University  of 
Chicago.  where 
he  became  suc- 
cessively profes- 
sor, head  of  de- 
partment, college 
dean,  dean  oi  the 
faculties,  vice 
president.  H  e 
was  for  e  i  g  h 
j  ears  president 
the  Americai 
Psychological  As- 
sociatio  n.  In 
1913  Doctor  An- 
gell was  exchange 
professor  at  the 
S  o  r  b  o  n  n  e  in 
Paris.  During 
the  war  he  was 
associated  w  i  t  h 
committees  which 
d  i  d        important 

work  in  the  preparation  and  administration  of 
psychological  tests.  The  winter  of  1920  he 
spent  in  Washington  as  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional  Research  Council. 

In  university  management  Doctor  Angell 
has  had  long  and  successful  experience  at  the 
I  niversity  of  Chicago.  He  helped  to  make 
and  administer  the  budget  in  close  association 
with  Mr.  Trevor  Arnett,  who  is  recognized 
as  a  leading  authority  in  academic  finances. 
For  long  periods,  in  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
dent. Doctor  Angell  assumed  entire  responsi- 
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bility   for    the    administration   of    the   whole 
institution.      Moreover,  as  head  of  his  dep 
ment.  he  displayed  sound  judgment,  employed 

businesslike   methods,   and   sought   alwa\  -    t 
serve  rather  than  to  dominate  his  colleag 
As  Chairman  of  the  National  Res^  Coun- 

cil he  showed  conspicuous  ability  in  helpin 

rmulate  p  o  1  i- 
cies,  organize  the 
start  and  deter- 
mine the  budget. 
From  a  similar 
s  e  r  v  i  c  e  to  the 
Carnegie  Cor- 
poration he  has 
been  called  t  o 
New   Haven. 

The  new  presi- 
dent is  peculiarly 
fitted  by  experi- 
ence and  person- 
ality to  command 
the  confidence  of 
the  teaching  and 
research  staff. 
An  i  n  s  p  i  r : 
teacher  himself, 
he  can  appreciate 
the  man  w  h  o 
would  make  i  f 
teaching  a  fine 
a  r  t.  A  v 
trained  produc- 
tive scholar.  1 
tor  Angell  is  able 
to  understand  the 
needs  and  id 
oi  the  genuine  re- 
s  e  a  r  c  h  worker. 
At  the  same  time 
he  is  not  easily 
imposed  upon  by 
the  laborious  eru- 
dition and  per- 
functory publica- 
tion which 
often  pass  for  original  investigation.  In  the 
recruiting  oi  the  teaching  start  Doctor  An- 
gell will  be  oi  great  service.  He  knows  per- 
sonally or  by  reputation  a  majority  oi  the 
leading  men  in  academic  life  throughout  the 
country.  When  new  appointments  are  to 
be  made  this  knowledge  will  be  put  at  the 
disposal  of  nominating  committees.  More- 
over, Doctor  Angell's  unity,  fair-minded- 
ness, complete  avoidance  oi  intrigue  or  in- 
direction will  win  the  support  and  good-will 
oi   the   men   upon   whom    the   success   oi   his 
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administration  will  to  a  great  extent  depend. 
Doctor  Angell  belongs  to  a  group  whose 
sense  of  humor  will  not  let  them  be  keen 
about  being  called  "educator."  Yet  ever  since 
John  Dewey  started  his  experimental  school 
in  Chicago  in  the  nineties  Doctor  Angell  has 
been  interested  in  the  problems  of  getting 
people  trained  to  live  intelligent,  useful,  and 
satisfying  lives.  He  was  concerned  in  start- 
ing a  Teachers'  Training  School  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago ;  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
College  Curriculum  Committee ;  made  studies 
of  teaching  efficiency;  talked  with  students  to 
get  their  point  of  view ;  was  always  alert  and 
eager  to  improve  the  aims,  matter  and 
methods  of  college  education.  Yet  he  was 
never  doctrinaire ;  discovered  no  panaceas  or 
short-cuts  to  culture;  he  evolved  no  patent 
pedagogic  systems.  He  tried  to  apply  in  this 
field  the  cautious,  well-considered  methods  of 
scientific  investigation.  He  will  be  deeply 
interested  in  the  educational  readjustments 
which  are  in  progress  in  New  Haven,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  he  will  have  no  ready-made 
and  immediate  solutions  to  propose. 

Prospective  Relations  with  Students, 
Alumni  and  Public 

Yale  students,  like  other  American  under- 
graduates, are  said  just  now  to  be  restless 
and  inclined  to  find  fault.  This  is  usually  set 
down  as  an  aftermath  of  the  war.  They  com- 
plain of  what  seem  to  them  unimaginative, 
mechanical  methods  of  administration ;  they 
resent  alleged  inequalities  in  the  marking  sys- 
tem ;  they  profess  not  to  understand  the 
complexities  of  college  organization  ;  they  look 
askance  at  the  combined  freshman  year ;  they 
are  apprehensive  about  the  effect  of  recent 
changes  upon  the  student  societies.  The  new 
president  will  not  be  able  to  know  personally 
the  great  body  of  students,  but  he  will  make 
friends  of  their  chosen  leaders.  They  will 
find  him  sympathetic,  considerate,  unpreten- 
tious. They  will  like  his  straightforward, 
sincere  ways,  and  will  respect  his  very  human 
understanding  and  humorous  personality.  He 
will  counsel  with  them,  get  their  point  of 
view,  and  see  that  this  is  given  consideration. 
But  he  will  not  "play  to  the  galleries"  for  the 
sake  of  temporary  popularity.  He  will  win 
and  hold  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
students. 

As  Doctor  Welch  has  recently  said,  "Doctor 
Angell  has  been  handicapped  in  life.  He  did 
not  spend  four  years  at  Yale.     But,"  added 


Doctor  Welch,  "it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that 
a  number  of  distinguished  men  have  overcome 
this  handicap."  The  Corporation,  after  the 
most  careful  deliberation,  decided  that  it  was 
their  duty  as  trustees  of  a  national  university 
to  select  as  president  the  best  man  available, 
irrespective  of  institutional  or  sectional  con- 
siderations. The  Alumni  of  Yale  have  given 
Doctor  Angell  a  hearty  welcome.  He  will 
gain  their  friendship  and  command  their  sup- 
port. He  possesses  in  generous  measure  cer- 
tain qualities  of  enthusiasm,  democratic  com- 
radeship, pluck,  and  group  loyalty,  which 
sons  of  Yale  like  to  think  are  peculiarly  char- 
acteristic of  their  tradition.  In  leaving  a  po- 
sition of  large  opportunity  and  strong  attrac- 
tions, because  he  believes  he  can  render  greater 
service  in  New  Haven,  Doctor  Angell  is  act- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  Yale  spirit.  The 
Alumni  will  show  him  the  meaning  and  power 
of  Yale  team  play. 

Before  the  public  President  Angell  will 
represent  Yale  with  ability  and  distinction. 
As  a  speaker  he  is  clear  and  convincing  in 
exposition,  clever  and  charming  in  the  play 
of  his  humor,  earnest  and  straightforward  in 
urging  a  plan  or  an  ideal.  He  is  not  given 
to  homily  or  exhortation.  He  weighs  well 
his  public  utterances  and  does  not  lend  him- 
self readily  to  the  making  of  sensational  head- 
lines. He  makes  no  profession  of  competence 
as  a  publicist  in  the  fields  of  politics  and  social 
economics,  but  he  gives  promise  of  construc- 
tive leadership  in  educational  readjustment 
and  progress.  Of  the  opportunities  and  the 
demands  for  educational  statesmanship  there 
can  be  no  question.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  new  president  of  Yale  will  not  be  so  over- 
burdened by  his  duties  in  New  Haven  that 
he  will  have  no  time  for  the  kind  of  public 
service  which  he  is  so  well  fitted  to  render. 

Granting  that  the  new  president  has  schol- 
arship, administrative  capacity,  an  interest  in 
educational  questions,  friends  of  Yale  and  of 
higher  education  generally  will  rightly  ask: 
Has  he  the  character  and  ideals  which  a  true 
leader  must  possess  ?  Those  who  have  known 
him  intimately  for  many  years  are  confident 
that  Doctor  Angell  does  have  these  essentials. 
He  will  not  preach  from  the  pulpit,  but  his 
personality  will  be  felt  steadily  in  behalf  of 
clean  and  noble  living  and  a  deeper  sense  of 
social  obligation.  His  highest  concern  will 
not  be  for  Yale  as  a  mechanism  of  instruction, 
but  as  a  center  for  promoting  the  growth  of 
character  and  for  fostering  ideals. 
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ALMOST  half  a  century  ago  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  linked  together 
all  the  Provinces  of  British  America,  occupy- 
ing an  area  larger  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  early  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  following  a 
route  still  farther  northward,  with  spurs 
running  up  to  Hudson  Bay,  realized  a 
project  of  unsurpassed  magnitude.  It  re- 
mained to  supply  a  link  in  the  Far  West 
which  would  connect  these  two  great  sys- 
tems. This  will  be  brought  about  with  the 
early  completion  of  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  from  Squamish  on  Howe  Sound, 
British  Columbia,  to  Fort  George,  a  station 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  on  Fraser 
River. 

The  area  traversed  by  this  new  railroad 
lies  midway  between  the  Rockies  and  the 
Cascade  Mountains.  The  Province  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  has  an  average  width  of  450 
miles,  and  its  total  area  is  more  than  395,- 
000  square  miles,  or  almost  four  times  that 
of  Great  Britain.  Thus  far  only  a  small 
portion  of  this  great  area  has  been  devel- 
oped. Millions  of  acres  of  the  finest  agri- 
cultural land  in  the  West  lie  unproductive. 
As  to  mineral  resources,  British  Columbia 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  steady  annual  con- 
tributor to  the  world's  supply  of  gold.  Coal 
mining  has  long  been  carried  on,  and  new 
fields  have  now  been  discovered  above  the 
fifty-third  parallel.  There  are  many  im- 
portant lead  mines,  and  the  copper  output 
averages    more    than    $16,000,000    annually. 


Oil  was  discovered  last  summer  in  the  Peace 
River  district,  and  many  of  the  largest 
Canadian  and  American  companies  imme- 
diately staked  off  vast  tracts  of  land.  The 
Imperial  Oil  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Standard  Oil,  took  over  an  area  hundreds 
of  miles  long  and  immediately  began  drill- 
ing, with  the  result  that  to  date  fourteen 
''gushers"  are  operating.  The  coast  is  heav- 
ily timbered  to  the  Alaska  boundary,  and 
immense  reserves  of  merchantable  timber  and 
pulp-producing  woods  extend  as  far  north  as 
the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  people  of  British  Columbia  have  in- 
vested approximately  $33,000,000  in  their 
new  railroad.  Construction  was  undertaken 
before  the  war  by  the  firm  of  Foley,  Welsh 
and  Stuart.  Several  years  ago  the  line  was 
taken  over  by  the  Provincial  Government, 
which  now  sustains  an  annual  charge  of  at 
least  $2,500,000  in  interest,  depreciation 
and  operating  expense.  The  Government 
has  borrowed  $14,000,000  in  two  years,  and 
when  the  road  is  completed  to  Fort  George 
in  September  next  the  Province  will  have 
spent  a  total  of  $38,000,000  on  it.  Squa- 
mish, the  road's  terminal  at  the  head  of 
Howe  Sound,  is  almost  opposite  the  famous 
Britannia  Mine,  which  is  recorded  as  the 
largest  copper  output  vein  in  the  world, 
being  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  Kinnecot 
vein  in  Nevada.  Squamish  is  about  forty 
miles  (by  boat)  from  Vancouver,  and  the 
main  shops  of  the  new  railroad  line  are 
located   there. 
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Although  I  have  traveled  widely  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  this  country,  I  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  beheld  mountain  scenery  anywhere 
which  surpasses  that  which  meets  one's  gaze 
during  the  ride  of  100  miles  from  Howe 
Sound  to  Lillooet.  A  roaring  torrent  which 
plows  its  way  down  scores  of  mountain  val- 
leys and  lashes  itself  into  a  white  foam  flows 
beside  the  track.  There  are  great  masses 
of  rock  oi  lava-like  formation,  through 
which  the  railroad  wends  its  way  into  the 
highlands  overlooking  the  Sound  and  the 
far-off  Pacific.  A  railroad  could  hardly  be 
more  beautifully  situated. 

A  Grazing  and  Farming  Region 

Lillooet  is  largely  a  pastoral  country,  well 
adapted  to  cattle-grazing,  fruit-growing  and 
dairying.  To  the  eye  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can it  is  a  picture  of  wild  frontier  life,  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  the  Great  North,  of 
multi-colored  cowboy  scarfs,  and  of  the 
hilarious  days  of  the  open  bar.  The  public 
is  just  beginning  to  learn  that  Lillooet  has 
possibilities  as  a  farming  country. 

To-day  Lillooet  potatoes  are  known  the 
world  over  and  600  bushels  of  them  have 
been  produced  to  the  acre!  J.  H.  Grisdale, 
superintendent  of  the  Dominion  Experi- 
mental Farms,  after  an  extensive  trip 
through  this  section  of  the  country  last  fall, 
said  that  the  oats  and  wheat  produced  in  the 
Lillooet    region    were    superior    to    anything 
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RAILWAY 

(Opening  up  a  region  of  agricultural  fertility  and  scenic 
splendor  in  the  Canadian  Far  West) 


that  could  be  shown  by  Canadian  govern- 
mental experiment  farms  elsewhere.  He 
added  that  he  had  seen  eight  acres  of  land 
which  produced  over  $5,000  worth  of  crops 
annually.  This  really  remarkable  result  was 
attained  without  any  help  from  modern  ag- 
ricultural  implements  whatsoever. 

A  Wonderful  Mountain  Climb 

The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
mildness  of  the  climate  are  two  of  the  im- 
portant factors  in  the  development  of  the 
dairying  industry,  which  is  also  in  full  sway 
in  the  Lillooet  section.  The  pasturage  sea- 
son is  much  longer  than  in  the  East  and  the 
farmer  does  not  have  to  build  expensive 
barns  or  silos;  one  thickness  of  board  is 
sufficient  to  keep  out  the  cold.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  cattle  is  much  less  than  in 
eastern  Canada,  and  as  soon  as  the  local 
markets  increase,  there  will  be  a  big  boom 
in  the  industry  and  much  recompense  to 
those  who  undertake  it.  There  are  some 
large  cattle  ranges  near  Lillooet,  and  last 
year  as  many  as  8,000  head  were  shipped 
south   from  that  locality. 

After  crossing  the  mighty  Fraser  River, 
one  of  the  three  largest  rivers  on  the  west 
coast,  by  means  of  a  gigantic  trestle,  one 
passes  through  the  old  gold  diggings  of  the 
early  sixties.  The  gold  obtained  from  the 
placer  mines  which  caused  the  stampede  in 
1858  rose  to  a  value  of  nearly  $55,000,000 
before  1892.  Production  before  the  war 
ranged  as  high  as  $5,000,000  annually. 
Both  sides  of  the  track  are  still  heaped  with 
auriferous  gravel  and  earth  deposits,  and 
small  nuggets  are  still  to  be  found,  although 
their  number  has  greatly  decreased. 

From  Lillooet  one  rises  3900  feet  on  the 
side  of  a  precipice — one  of  the  greatest  en- 
gineering feats  in  this  country,  and  sur- 
passed only  by  the  Chilean  National  Railway 
in  South  America,  which  makes  a  spec- 
tacular ascent  of  16,800  feet  on  the  -sheer 
side  of  a  cliff.  Although  3900  feet  is  not 
one-fifth  as  high  as  the  South  American  rise, 
nor,  broadly  speaking,  as  high  as  some  of 
the  passes  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the 
climb  is  in  reality  much  more  precipitous,  the 
grade  being  2  per  cent.  During  the  entire 
rise  one  feels  as  though  one  were  traveling 
in  an  airplane,  for  from  the  observation  plat- 
form one  can  look  down  the  entire  distance. 
There  are  no  railings  to  support  the  cars, 
but  the  railroad  engineers  assured  the  author 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  an 
accident,  so  ingeniously  are  the  rails  con- 
structed and  engineered. 
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A  LAKE  OF  EPSOM  SALTS.  TWO  HUNDRED  MILES  NORTH  OF  VANCOUVER 

(In  the  summer  the  water  evaporates,  leaving  a  crust  of   pure  magnesia  sulphate  or  Epsom  salts,  four  to  six  inches 
thick.     The  storehouse  on  the  shore  opposite  is  literally  packed  each  year  with  cakes  of  Epsom  salt) 


When  one  at  last  reaches  the  top,  with 
the  memory  of  this  remarkable  climb  still 
fresh  in  mind,  a  large  and  very  acceptable 
plateau  spreads  out.  Those  who  have  heard 
of  the  famous  Caribou  Trail  cannot  fail 
to  link  up  with  it  the  early  days  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  their  trials  and 
tribulations,  the  lurking  Indians,  the  swollen 
streams,  the  dusty  and  deeply  worn  trail, 
the  dry  camps,  the  deadly  cholera,  and  all 
the  hardships,  discomforts  and  dangers  to  be 
faced  along  its  route.  To-day  these  things 
are  well-nigh  forgotten,  once  one  reaches 
and  gazes  upon  the  Caribou  country,  for 
here  in  a  district  100  miles  square  can  be 
found  mineral  wealth  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  the  weary  pioneers  who  staked 
this  region  in  the  early  days.  Here,  too,  are 
great  stretches  of  verdant  pastures  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  fertile  land ;  it  is  a  land 
capable  of  supporting  many  thousands  of  in- 
habitants, and  destined  to  become  another  of 
the  wonderlands  of  northwestern  Canada. 
Alfalfa  grows  here  most  luxuriantly,  and  as 
it  is  well  known  to  be  the  best  forage  plant 
in  existence,  it  makes  still  better  hay  and 
ensilage.  All  that  is  required  in  this  plateau 
region  is  more  people  of  the  right  kind,  and 
I  am  hoping  to  live  long  enough  to  see  500,- 
000  people  living  comfortably  in  the  Cari- 
bou district. 

Mineral  Deposits 

Near  Clinton,  a  small  hamlet  in  this  re- 
gion, and  the  center  of  the  machine  shops 
of  the  new  line,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Caribou  Trail,  is  a  small  lake  with  an  area 
of  a  little  over  twelve  acres.  In  the  sum- 
mertime this  evaporates  to  dryness,  leaving 
a  crust  of  practically  pure  magnesia  sulphate 
(Epsom  salts)    four  to  six  inches  thick;  this 


is  underlaid  by  a  quantity  of  less  pure  mate- 
rial several  feet  in  thickness.  Messrs.  E. 
Stewart  and  S.  Calvert,  of  Orville,  Wash- 
ington, were  operating  this  property*  up  to 
the  end  of  1918,  and  had  shipped  150  tons 
of  the  purer  surface  crust  over  the  new  rail- 
way to  different  points  in  the  United  States, 
leaving  about  2000  tons  in  storage  in  the 
lake.  During  the  years  1919  and  1920  the 
shipments  were  continuous,  including  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  less  pure  material, 
which  was  sent  to  the  newly  constructed  re- 
fining works  at  Orville  for  treatment.  This 
material  is  removed  from  the  lake  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  ice  is  cut  from  water- 
ways during  the  winter,  picks,  bars,  shovels 
and  wheelbarrows  being  used. 

Situated  near  Seventy  Mile  House  on  the 
Caribou  Road,  lies  Red  Rock  Lake,  with  an 
area  of  one  hundred  acres.  Sodium  car- 
bonate to  the  amount  of  6  per  cent,  by 
weight,  although  the  total  amount  of  the 
solution  has  never  been  estimated,  is  found 
here,  at  an  altitude  of  3700  feet ;  while  in 
the  vicinity  there  are  other  lakes  of  a  like 
nature.  An  evaporating  plant  has  been  in- 
stalled near  Red  Rock,  which  has  a  capacity 
of  from  two  to  three  tons  of  crystal  soda 
every  ten  hours.  At  Summit,  below  Lake 
Anderson,  is  found  an  extensive  deposit  of 
red  oxide  iron  ore  suitable  for  mixing  with 
the  coast  magnitites  to  form  the  base  of  sup- 
ply for  the  new  iron  and  steel  industry  of 
the  far  north.  Chromium  and  gypsum  de- 
posits have  been  found  within  three  miles 
of  the  new  track  and  sulphate  of  soda  also 
occurs  in  some  deposits.  In  this  same  region 
fluorspar,  talc,  slate  and  mica  also  exist  in 
promising  quantities  and  to  the  present  gen- 
eration will  fall  the  task  of  making  full  us« 
of  the  opportunities  which  nature  has  plated 
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at  its  door.  The  results  of  the  prospect- 
ing work  along  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  in 
this  region  generally  point  to  a  future  in 
products  which  are  probably  due  to  the  al- 
teration of  the  basic  volcanic  rocks  which 
predominate  in  this  area. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  new  line  at 
present  traverses  an  area  that  might  com- 
mand half  the  world  as  a  market  either  for 
wood  pulp  or  for  manufactured  paper,  as  it 
affords  the  cheapest 
means  of  transport  by 
the  deep-water  har- 
bors to  the  ports  of 
entry  in  the  United 
States,  Asia,  and  else- 
where. With  a  total 
forest  area  of  not  less 
than  100,000,000 
acres,  this  section  con- 
tains nearly  20  per 
cent,  of  the  total 
standing  timber  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 
There  are  forty-five 
lumber  mills,  and  sev- 
enty-six logging  oper- 
ators at  present  at 
work  in  this  region  ; 
and  if  American  capi- 
tal were  behind  these 
enterprises  there 
would  not  be  the  as- 
tonishing lumber  and 
pulp  shortage  which 
we  are  to-day  facing. 
Last  summer  scouts 
from  numberless  large 
timber  concerns  and 
paper     manufacturers 

were  in  this  region  and  the  claims  staked  off 
were  larger  than  some  States  in  the  Union. 

In  the  far  north,  from  the  fifty-sixth  to 
the  sixtieth  parallels,  lies  the  great  Peace 
River  district,  an  area  with  a  drainage  basin 
of  115,000  square  miles,  or,  by  comparison, 
5000  square  miles  larger  than  great  Britain. 
Of  this  land,  25,000,000  acres  is  good  agri- 
cultural ground,  and  300,000  acres  is  at 
present  under  cultivation.  The  average  yield 
of  wheat  in  this  section  is  thirty-five  bushels 


TURNIPS    WEIGHING   FIFTEEN    POUNDS,   IN    THE 
PEACE  RIVER  VALLEY,  BRITISH   COLUMBIA 


world  for  the  raising  of  livestock,  and  par- 
ticularly razor-back  hogs;  a  great  future 
awaits  the  district  from  that  alone.  Great 
beds  of  coal  have  been  located,  and  a  Phila- 
delphia syndicate  is  at  present  at  work  de- 
termining whether  it  grades  higher  than 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  or  not.  Owing  to 
the  almost  perfect  level  of  the  oil  strata,  the 
anti-cline  measures  but  a  foot  a  mile,  and  it 
is  therefore  believed  that  the  recovery  of  oil 

will  be  through  pump- 
ing rather  than  in  the 
gusher  formation  of 
the  Southwestern 
States.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  rail- 
way, the  almost  fabu- 
lous resources  of  this 
great  territory  will  be 
transported  in  less 
than  two  days  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  for- 
eign markets. 

One  of  the  greatest 
railway  viaducts  on 
the  American  conti- 
nent has  been  built 
over  Whisky  Creek, 
which  empties  into  the 
mighty  Fraser  River, 
just  above  Williams 
Lake.  It  is  289  feet 
high  and  1087  feet 
long,  and  is  double- 
tracked  for  the  entire 
distance.  In  order  to 
take  some  photo- 
graphs, and  in  an  en- 
deavor to  make  a 
record,  the  author 
climbed  down  one  side  of  this  gigantic  steel 
structure  and  up  the  other  in  twenty-one  min- 
utes. The  effect  from  below  was  remarkable 
and  the  climb  upward  was  a  task  fraught 
with  considerable  hazard,  owing  to  the  deep 
fields  of  ice  encountered  on  the  sun-sheltered 
side. 

ScenicalJy,  resourcefully,  agriculturally, 
nothing  in  North  America  can  compare  with 
the  route  traversed  by  the  new  Pacific  Great 
Eastern.     It  is  well  worth  the  time  to  make 


per  acre  and  oats  yield  as  high   as  seventy  this  trip  and  to  see  with  one's  own  eyes  the 

bushels  to  the  acre;  besides   this  there  has  marvels  that  are  to  be  seen — this  land  of 

never  been  a  crop  failure  in  the  past  thirty  snow-capped  peaks,  of  shadowy  forest  trails, 

years  of  this  territory's  existence.     This  re-  of  smiling  meadows,  of  genuine  opportunities, 

gion  ranks  among  the  best  countries  in  the  of  attractive  features  of  every  sort. 


A  PORTION  OF  FIFTY  MILLION  CANS  OF  SALMON  HELD  IN  STORAGE  AT  SEATTLE  BECAUSE  THERE  IS  NO  DEMAND 

FOR  THE  PRODUCT 


OUR  SALMON  SURPLUS 

The  Story  of  Ten  Million  Dollars'  Worth  of  Canned  Salmon, 

Produced  During  the  Food  Shortage 

BY  CHRISTY  THOMAS 


ONE  of  the  greatest  productive  industries  cases  of  canned  salmon  valued  at  $10,000,000. 
on  the  American  continent — the  salmon  Large  quantities  also  are  held  at  Portland, 
fisheries  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Alaska — has  Astoria,  and  Columbia  River  points  in  Ore- 
been  brought  to  the  verge  of  tragic  disaster,  gon,  and  at  Sacramento,  Cal.  Unless  the 
It  is  not  facing  losses  merely,  but  losses  so  1920  pack,  which  has  not  moved,  is  sold,  the 
complete  that  they  may  result  in  the  destruc-  canneries  next  year  will  not  operate,  plants 
tion  for  a  decade  of  an  industry  which  since  will  deteriorate,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  food 
1898  has  produced  a  food  product  valued  at  will  be  lost.  Officers  of  the  Association  of 
more  than  $600,000,000.  Pacific  Fisheries,  the  representative  organiza- 

This  situation  has  been  brought  about  by  tion  in  the  salmon  business  on  the  Coast,  ad- 

the  efforts  of  some  jobbers  and  dealers  to  hold  mit  that  fact  frankly. 

up  prices  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  by  an  Pacific  Coast  and  Alaska  waters  constitute 

unfair  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Govern-  the  world's  greatest  salmon  fishing  ground — 

ment,    and    by   certain    consequences   of    the  practically  our  sole  source  of  supply  of  this 

world  war.  cheap  and  nutritious  food.      From    1898   to 

Because  there  is  no  demand  for  it,  many  1919    inclusive,   these   fisheries   have   yielded 

millions  of  dollars' worth  of  edible  salmon  to-  100,197,493  cases  of  salmon,  having  a  total 

day  is  stored  in  Pacific  Coast  docks  and  ware-  value  of  $572,018,815. 

houses,  in  the  face  of  food  shortage,  business  In   1919,  233  canneries  and   1300  fishing 

depression  and  unemployment.     As  the  prin-  craft  were  operated  and  a  total  of  32,500  men 

cipal  fish  center  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Seattle  were  employed.     Segregated  by  districts,  the 

alone  has  in  storage  approximately  2,000,000  operations  were  as  follows: 

Cases*  ,  Can-  Men- 
packed  Value  neries  Investment  Employed      Boats 

Alaska    4,592,201  $45,552,714  133  $53,000,000  22,000            1,000 

Puget  Sound    1,295,626  12,257,785  35  15,000,000  4,000               S00 

Columbia   River    580,028  7,490,920  21  6,000,000  3,000 

Oregon  &  Washington   Coast 139,726  1,327,397  38  1,500,000  3,000 

California    22,766  216,277  6  250,000  500 

6,630,347       $66,845,093  233       $75,750,000  32,500  1,300 

*  Each   case   contains   48   one-pound   cans. 
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During  the  war,  or  at  least  in  1917  and 
1918,  the  Government  commandeered  vir- 
tually the  entire  salmon  supply  for  army  pur- 
poses in  this  country  and  in  France.  At  that 
time  representatives  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  visited  Pacific  Coast  cities, 
notably  Seattle  and  Portland,  and  in  con- 
stantly recurring  conferences  with  the  salmon 
men  urged  extensions  of  the  industry  with 
consequent  increases  in  the  pack.  As  a  result, 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  Alaska  fisheries  in  1918 
scored  a  record-breaking  production. 

A  Crisis  in  the  Industry 

Then  like  a  flash  came  the  armistice.  The 
Government  promptly  canceled  its  orders, 
leaving  the  packers  with  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  fish  on  their  hands.  The  best  selling 
months  for  salmon  are  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. As  the  armistice  was  signed  on  No- 
vember 11,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  packers 
faced  a  staggering  problem  in  how  and  where 
to  dispose  of  their  product. 

But  while  this  was  going  on  a  situation  still 
more  serious  developed.  Its  disastrous  effects 
everywhere  are  apparent  in  the  condition 
confronting  the  industry  to-day.  In  1917  and 
1918  the  people  of  this  country  looked  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  Alaska  fisheries  for  their 
usual  supply  of  canned  salmon.  It  was  not 
forthcoming — the  Government  had  purchased 
it  for  our  fighting  men.  It  followed  that 
users  of  canned  salmon  were  compelled  to 
find  a  substitute. 

It  was  then  that  the  average  workingman, 
who  was  canned  salmon's  biggest  user,  began 
to  receive  higher  wages.  Many  workers  dur- 
ing this  period  admittedly  found  in  their  pay 
envelopes  more  than  twice  the  sum  they  re- 
ceived before  the  war.  They  discarded 
cheaper  wearing  apparel  for  silk  shirts  and 
tailor-made  clothes.  They  also  went  in  for 
automobiles,  and  bought  the  choicest  cuts  of 
meat,  instead  of  salmon. 

The  packers,  however,  are  not  the  only  ones 
to  feel  the  pinch  in  the  present  salmon  crisis. 
With  the  demand  for  canned  salmon  largely 
lost  by  its  absence  from  the  market  for  two 
years,  jobbers  and  dealers  are  not  replenishing 
their  stocks.  Many  are  quoting  prices  based 
on  last  year's  market  quotations.  This  prac- 
tice not  only  causes  buyers  to  pay  too  much 
for  the  product,  current  prices  considered,  but 
it  also  decreases  in  a  marked  degree  the  pres- 
ent small  demand.  The  explanation  is  that 
such  jobbers  and  dealers  decline  to  pocket  the 
losses  resulting  from  changed  conditions. 

The   Association   of    Pacific   Fisheries   re- 


cently conducted  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
canned  salmon  prices  in  ninety  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  the  United  States.  This  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  dealers  and  jobbers  in 
sixty  cities  have  disregarded  the  opening 
prices  this  year  and  are  attempting  to  dis- 
pose of  what  they  have  on  hand  at  a  substan- 
tial advance  over  the  present  market.  The 
other  thirty  are  quoting  this  year's  prices. 

On  the  question  of  price,  the  association's 
president,  Mr.  C.  H.  Black,  Jr.,  says  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  housewife  should  not  be 
able  to  buy  anywhere  in  the  United  States  a 
one-pound  tall  can  of  Pink  salmon  at  from 
17J/2  cents  to  20  cents  per  can,  and  a  one- 
pound  tall  can  of  Chum  or  White  salmon  at 
from  \2Yi  cents  to  15  cents  per  can,  equal  in 
food  value  to  one  and  one-third  pounds  of  sir- 
loin steak.  These  prices,  it  is  declared,  would 
permit  both  wholesaler  and  dealer  to  make  a 
fair  profit  on  the  present  market. 

What  Should  Be  Done? 

The  writer  recently  interviewed  a  large 
number  of  prominent  and  responsible  salmon 
packers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  Alaska. 
They  agree  on  at  least  four  of  the  principal 
constructive  steps  to  be  taken  in  arriving  at 
a  solution  of  present  difficulties  and  the  future 
of  the  industry.    These  are : 

1.  Conservation  of  raw  fish  supply.  The 
industry  holds  that  there  is  sufficient  law,  if 
enforced,  to  conserve  the  runs  of  all  Red 
salmon.  It  also  favors  an  adequate  and  in- 
telligent program  for  artificial  propagation, 
protection  of  the  young  salmon  fry,  and  the 
strict  enforcement  of  regulations  for  fisheries. 

2.  Elimination  of  irresponsible  factors  in 
the  industry.  Because  of  the  great  demand 
for  canned  salmon  during  the  war  a  number 
of  new  canneries  undertook  operations.  Some 
of  these  are  run  by  persons  without  experience 
in  fish  packing  operations.  This  resulted  in 
several  districts  being  over-fished  and  their 
packs  below  standard.  It  is  believed  a  return 
to  normal  conditions  will  automatically  elimi- 
nate these  canneries.  The  hazardous  nature 
of  the  business  is  such  that  only  firms  that  are 
strongest  financially  will  be  abl    to  continue. 

3.  Need  for  education  on  the  food  value  of 
canned  salmon.  Both  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  empha- 
size the  food  value  and  cheapness  in  price  of 
canned  salmon. 

4.  Creation  of  a  market.    The  market  will 
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come  through  a  campaign  of  education  and 
when  the  jobbers  and  dealers  reduce  their 
prices  along  with  the  producers. 

With  Japanese,  Siberian,  and  Canadian 
salmon  packs  increasing  from  year  to  year, 
American  salmon  packers  submit  that 
their  interests  should  be  protected  through 
tariff  regulations.  During  the  past  year  ap- 
proximately 100,000  cases  of  canned  salmon 
were  brought  into  the  United  States  from 
Canada  alone.  The  present  duty  on  Cana- 
dian salmon  of  15  per  cent,  is  just  about  off- 
set by  exchange  on  Canadian  money.  The 
Pacific  Coast  and  Alaska  canned  salmon  in- 
terests recently  were  advised  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  investigating  Southern  markets  in  the 
United  States  with  the  idea  of  disposing  of 
their  cheaper  grades  of  fish  in  that  territory. 
The  freight  rate  from  Japan  to  Gulf  and 
Atlantic  Coast  points  is  approximately  $10 
per  long  ton.  As  the  freight  rate  from 
Alaska  to  Seattle  and  from  Seattle  to  the 
Gulf  and  Atlantic  Coast  points  is  $23.60  per 
net  ton,  a  differential  would  exist  in  favor  of 
Japan  of  about  50  cents  per  case. 

Salmon  as  a  Food 

Authorities  say  that  all  of  the  different 
varieties  of  salmon  have  practically  equal  food 
value.  Five  grades  of  this  fish  are  taken  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Belonging  to  the  same 
class  are  Spring,  Tyee,  King,  Chinook,  and 
Quinnat  salmon.  They  are  labeled  Spring 
and  Tyee  on  Puget  Sound,  King  in  Alaska, 
Chinook  on  the  Columbia  River,  and  Quinnat 
in  other  places.  The  other  grades  mentioned 
are  the  Sockeye,  Blueblack,  Red  and  Alaska 
Red,  which  are  found  on  Puget  Sound,  in  the 
Columbia  River,  in  Alaska,  and  the  Fraser 
River  in  British  Columbia;  Cohoe  or  Silver 
salmon,  which  are  known  in  the  trade  as 
"Silverside"  and  "Cohoe  salmon";  Hump- 
back salmon,  known  as  "Pink,"  and  Chum 
salmon. 

The  market  on  the  last  two  mentioned 
grades  has  diminished  to  a  point  where  it 
may  be  said  to  be  disappearing  from  sight. 
"Pink"  salmon,  however,  is  declared  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  experts  to  have  a 
large  percentage  of  food  value  and  to  stand 
well  as  a  food  fish.  They  also  point  out  that 
it  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  canned  food  product 
on  the  market.  The  Chum  salmon,  while  not 
having  so  fine  a  flavor  as  the  other  grades, 
is  described  as  being  equally  high  in  nutritive 
value.  Dried  and  smoked,  it  is  the  principal 
food   supply   of   the   Indians   and    natives  in 


A    CORNER    OF    A     SCOW    BEING    LOADED    WITH    LIVE 

SALMON    CAUGHT  IN   A   NET 
(A    familiar  scene   in    Pacific   Coast   and   Alaska   waters) 

Alaska.  While  the  trade  has  been  accustomed 
to  Red  salmon,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  ac- 
cording to  salmon  packers,  that  the  lighter 
colored  grades,  which  are  cheaper  because  of 
their  color,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
high  colored  grades  by  taste. 

Canned  salmon  has  been  subjected  to  ex- 
haustive analyses  by  Government  chemists. 
Their  investigations  agree  with  respect  to  the 
purity  of  the  product,  its  wholesomeness,  and 
also  its  cheapness.  The  late  Wilbur  O.  At- 
water,  a  distinguished  authority  on  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  foods,  gave  the  value  of  canned 
salmon  compared  with  other  foods  as  fol- 
lows : 

Canned  Salmon 21.8 

Sirloin  Steak 16.5 

Sugar-cured  Ham 14.2 

Macaroni 13.4 

Eggs  .... .  13.1 

Spring  Chicken 12.0 

White  Bread 09.9 

Chemists  find  that  there  is  very  little  dif- 
ference between  fish  flesh  and  beef.  Both 
run  strongly  to  protein  and  water,  fish  con- 
taining slightly  more  protein  than  lean  beef- 
steak and  much  more  oil  and  fat.  Canned 
salmon  is  not  considered  a  luxury,  nor  a  sub- 
stitute for  any  other  food,  and  will  keep  in- 
definitely if  unopened. 

Under  normal  conditions  salmon  finds  its 
principal  market  in  the  United  States,  only 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  entire  pack  being 
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exported.  Virtually  all  of  the  Southern 
States  in  years  past  have  taken  enormous ' 
quantities  of  Pink  and  Chum  salmon.  The 
Middle  West  has  eaten  the  Reds  and  medium 
Reds,  while  the  Northern  tier  of  States  has 
been  the  largest  buyer  of  Spring,  Tyee,  King, 
and  Chinook  grades. 

In  the  foreign  market  England  has  been 
Uncle  Sam's  largest  salmon  customer,  perhaps 
50  per  cent,  of  first  grade  "Reds"  having  been 
shipped  to  that  country.  The  Philippines  also 
have  bought  huge  supplies  of  this  fish,  al- 
though their  demand  has  been  for  Chums.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  salmon  also  has  been 


imported  from  this  country  by  Mexico.  With 
the  exception  of  operations  in  British  Colum- 
bia, Canada,  and  Japan  and  Siberia,  canned 
salmon  is  prepared  exclusively  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  in  Alaska. 

The  world  to-day  is  hungry  for  more  food 
at  cheaper  prices.  Yet,  a  productive  American 
industry,  offering  vast  quantities  of  whole- 
some food  at  a  low  cost,  is  threatened  with 
utter  collapse  because  there  is  no  demand  for 
its  product.  It  would  thus  appear  that  in  the 
present  crisis  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Alaska 
fisheries  offer  at  least  a  partial  solution  of 
the  economic  problem  in  American  homes. 


FISHING  CRAFT  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  SALMON  INDUSTRY  ON  PUGET  SOUND-A  SCENE  AT  ONE  OF  THE  DOCKS  IN 

SALMON  BAY.  SEATTLE 


CANADA'S  POLITICAL  OUTLOOK 


BY  SIR  PATRICK  THOMAS  McGRATH 

(Ex-President  of  the  Legislative  Council   of  Newfoundland) 


IN  a  two  months'  tour  of  Canada,  extend- 
ing from  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  to  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia,  proceeding  west- 
ward through  the  capitals  and  commercial 
centers  of  the  more  populous  and  well-de- 
veloped sections  of  its  Southern  areas,  return- 
ing via  the  lesser  cities  and  rural  communi- 
ties of  the  Northern  districts,  the  writer 
found  a  degree  of  political  uncertainty  pre- 
vailing everywhere,  such  as  Canada  has  not 
shown  for  many  years.  Opinion  seemed 
unanimous  that  if  the  new  administration  of 
Premier  Meighen,  which  took  office  last 
June,  were  to  appeal  to  the  country  at  the 
present  time  the  result  would  be  the  return 
to  Parliament  of  three  or  four  groups,  none 
of  them  sufficiently  strong  to  direct  public 
affairs,  and  that  combinations  at  present  un- 
imaginable would  necessarily  have  to  result 
if  stable  government  were  to  be  carried  on 
afterward. 

On  Monday,  February  14,  the  Canadian 
Parliament  met  for  what  may  possibly  be 
the  last  session  of  the  present  term.  An  at- 
tractive program  of  measures  was  outlined 
in  the  "Speech  from  the  Throne,"  the  pro- 
nouncement by  which  the  Governor-General, 
as  mouthpiece  for  the  ministry,  sets  forth  the 
scheme  of  sessional  business.  This  included 
tariff  revision,  unemployment  insurance,  old- 
age  pensions,  and  other  measures  appealing 
directly  to  a  people  suffering,  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  from  the  unrest  engendered  by 
post-war  conditions ;  but  it  is  somewhat 
doubtful  if  this  program  can  be  carried 
through  or  if  the  session  itself  will  reach  its 
normal  conclusion.  The  reason  is  that  there 
is  a  vigorous  agitation  throughout  Canada 
for  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  country  and 
a  new  election,  based  upon  the  argument 
that  the  government  now  in  power  is  a  coali- 
tion one,  formed  to  unify  Canada's  effort  for 
winning  the  war,  and  that  when  that  task 
was  accomplished  the  ministry  should  have 
submitted  itself  to  the  electorate  and  accepted 
the  decision  of  the  ballot-box,  either  continu- 
ing in  office  if  endorsed,  or  giving  way  to  a 
combination  more  in  touch  with  public  senti- 
ment at  the  moment.      Another   contention 


is  that  the  ministry  was  reconstructed  last 
July,  Premier  Borden  retiring  through  ill- 
health  and  being  succeeded  by  Hon.  Arthur 
Meighen,  his  adherents  renaming  themselves 
"The  National  Liberal  and  Conservative 
Party." 

In  considering  the  present  state  of  Can- 
ada's political  problems  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Premier  Borden,  who  retired  last 
June,  was  elected  as  head  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  1911,  on  a  policy  of  opposition  to 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  and  that 
when  the  life  of  that  Parliament  normally 
expired  five  years  later,  in  the  midst  of  the 
war,  a  year's  extension  was  agreed  upon  be- 
tween both  sides,  but  a  second  such  proposal 
wa9  rejected  by  the  Liberal  Opposition  under 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  whereupon  the  Gov- 
ernment introduced  a  War  Times  Election 
Act  which  the  Opposition  described  as  a 
"gerrymander,"  and,  having  effected  a  com- 
bination with  many  prominent  English- 
speaking  Liberals  who  favored  conscription 
to  win  the  war,  went  to  the  polls  and  swept 
the  country,  all  the  Provinces  except  Quebec 
aligning  themselves  under  Premier  Borden 
and  a  Unionist  "ministry  of  all  the  talents." 

The  "Farmer'  Movement  in  Canadian 
Politics 

With  the  end  of  hostilities,  however,  and 
the  unrest  among  communities  which  Canada 
experienced,  like  every  other  country,  popu- 
lar discontent  with  the  Government  made  it- 
self felt  through  the  defeat  of  candidates  in 
by-elections  occurring  from  time  to  time  and 
by  other  evidences,  and  a  new  political  force 
began  to  show  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
Farmers'  party  which  in  Ontario  proved  suf- 
ficiently strong  in  the  Provincial  election 
late  in  1919  to  defeat  both  the  Liberals  and 
Conservatives,  and  assume  control  itself,  the 
Conservatives,  formerly  predominating,  be- 
ing relegated  to  third  place.  The  Fanners 
in  Manitoba,  in  an  election  early  in  1920, 
made  such  gains  as  to  leave  the  Liberal  Min- 
istry there  unable  to  govern  except  by  coalesc- 
ing with  some  other  group,  the  Liberals  hav- 
ing only  23  out  of  55  members  in  the  Assem- 
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bly,  with  the  Farmers,  Conservatives  and 
Laborites  in  still  smaller  bodies.  This  agrarian 
movement  has  thus  overspread  Central  Can- 
ada, operating  in  a  Province  on  each  side  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Maritime  (Atlantic)  Provinces  show 
the  same  tendency  toward  recognition  of 
an  agrarian  party.  On  July  27,  1920, 
a  Provincial  election  in  Nova  Scotia  took 
place,  and  while  the  Liberal  Ministry  was 
reelected  the  Farmers  carried  seven  seats  and 
the  Laborites  six,  the  Conservatives  being 
left  with  a  solitary  representative.  Then, 
two  months  later,  the  Liberal  Ministry 
in  the  adjoining  province  of  New  Brunswick 
was  put  in  somewhat  the  same  position  as  that 
in  Manitoba,  carrying  only  24  seats  out  of  48 
in  the  Provincial  contest  there,  the  Conser- 
vatives having  12,  the  Farmers  10  and  the 
Laborites  2.  This  in  turn  shows  how  the 
Farmer  movement  has  likewise  affected  the 
Atlantic  provinces.  A  Provincial  election 
on  December  1st  in  British  Columbia,  where 
the  Liberals  were  also  in  control,  resulted 
in  the  Government  barely  escaping  defeat, 
carrying  25  seats  out  of  48,  the  Farmers 
electing  eight  men. 

This  series  of  successes  would  indicate  that 
the  Farmers  are  likely  to  do  well  in  a  Fed- 
eral general  election  and  most  observers  think 
they  will.  They  have  also  shown  their 
strength  in  Federal  by-elections  latterly,  no- 
tably in  East  Eglin,  Ontario,  where  they 
defeated  the  Government  in  December  ; 
while  in  West  Peterboro,  in  the  same  prov- 
ince, the  Liberals  captured  another  seat  from 
the  Government  in  January.  These  reverses, 
together  with  the  defection  of  "Win-The- 
War"  Liberals  who  pleaded  that  they  could 
no  longer  support  the  Government,  and  the 
definite  creation  of  a  Farmers'  Party  for  the 
Dominion  with  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar,  at  one 
time  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  Borden 
Cabinet,  and  an  outstanding  figure  among 
the  Agrarians  of  the  West,  as  its  leader,  have 
greatly  weakened  the  Government's  pres- 
tige and  intensified  the  call  from  the  Liberal 
and  Farmer  elements  for  an  immediate  dis- 
solution of   Parliament  and   a  new  election. 

While  in  Canada  the  duration  of  a  Par- 
liament is  five  years,  a  Premier  can  and 
does  usually  choose  for  an  appeal  to  the  elec- 
torate the  time  when  in  his  judgment  he  is 
most  likely  to  benefit  thereby,  and  Mr. 
Meighen  can  postpone  a  contest  until  the 
autumn  of  1922,  though  to  do  so  in  the  face 
of  many  by-election  defeats  would  be  to 
suffer   further    loss   of   prestige.      It    is    uni- 


versally admitted  that  if  an  election  took 
place  now,  no  single  *party  could  win,  but 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  next  two 
years  it  would  be  fallacy  to  foreshadow. 

A  Premier  from  the  West 

"  Mr.  Meighen  is  Canada's  youngest  Pre- 
mier, being  only  45  years  old.  He  is  clean, 
capable,  independent,  and  aggressive,  a  power- 
ful debater,  an  effective  administrator,  and 
a  man  with  keen  foresight.  He  has  many 
of  the  qualities  of  the  British  Premier,  but 
he  is  said  to  lack  the  personal  magnetism 
which  is  so  marked  a  factor  in  that  states- 
man's success.  He  is  the  first  Westerner — 
his  home  is  at  Portage  La  Prairie,  sixty 
miles  beyond  Winnipeg — to  hold  this  office, 
and  no  doubt  his  elevation  over  the  heads  of 
older  men  has  provoked  jealousy.  He  has 
aroused  hostility  in  various  sections  and  espe- 
cially in  Quebec,  because  of  his  strong  stand 
in  championing  and  enforcing  war-time 
measures. 

For  instance,  of  the  65  members  in  the 
Federal  House  from  Quebec  Province  only 
three — two  at  present — are  Conservatives. 
One,  Mr.  Ballantyne,  an  English  Protes- 
tant, is  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries; 
another,  Mr.  Doherty,  an  Irish  Catholic,  is 
Minister  of  Justice.  The  third  seat  was  held 
by  Sir  Herbert  Ames,  who  resigned  to  accept 
the  Financial  Secretaryship  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  an  appointment  that  fell  to  Canada. 
The  only  Frenchman  in  the  Ministry  is  Hon. 
Mr.  Blondin,  Postmaster  General,  who,  be- 
ing unable  to  secure  election  in  any  constit- 
uency in  the  Province,  had  to  be  appointed 
with  a  portfolio  in  the  Senate  or  non-elective 
House,  a  practice  falling  into  disuse  in  the 
British  Colonies  as  the  years  go  by. 

Quebec,  under  present  conditions,  is  likely 
to  remain,  as  formerly,  adhering  to  Liberal 
principles,  if  not,  indeed,  creating  a  distinct 
group  of  French  Liberals,  fighting  for  their 
own  hand. 

The  Maritime  Provinces,  despite  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Farmers  in  the  Provincial  con- 
tests last  summer,  will  probably  return, 
as  now,  a  majority  of  English-speaking 
Liberals  to  the  Federal  House,  for  at  the 
last  election,  held  under  war-time  conditions, 
it  took  the  soldier  vote,  cast  in  France  and 
subsequently  counted,  to  elect  several  of  the 
Unionist  members,  and  to-day  the  soldier 
sentiment  is  by  no  means  tending  in  the  same 
direction.  In*  Ontario,  which  is  the  largest 
political  unit  of  the  Dominion,  with  83  mem- 
bers  against   Quebec's   65,   the   two   old-line 
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parties,  Liberals  and  Conservatives — though 
the  Meighen  Government  describes  itself  as 
a  National  Liberal  and  Conservative  party — 
will  have  their  chief  battle  and  none  can  ap- 
proximate its  outcome,  so  much  depending 
on  the  state  of  the  country,  and  on  the  degree 
of  prosperity  existing  when  the  election  takes 
place,  but,  as  in  1917  several  win-the-war 
Liberals  were  elected  as  Unionists,  one  may 
reasonably  argue  that  the  rebound  and  the 
Farmers'  activities  may  see  three  fairly  equal 
groups  elected. 

The  Western  Provinces — Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta,  and  British  Columbia — 
are  entitled  to  considerably  increased  repre- 
sentation in  Parliament  now.  A  census  of 
Canada  is  due  this  year  and  if  the  returns 
are  proclaimed  before  an  election  a  redis- 
tribution must  follow,  which  will  increase 
the  membership  from  the  West  substantial- 
ly. In  the  1917  contest  the  Laurier  Liberals 
were  virtually  eliminated  in  these  Provinces, 
only  one  or  two  surviving  the  deluge  west  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  but  many  of  the  Unionists 
elected  were  war-supporting  Liberals.  Here, 
too,  the  pendulum  should  swing  back,  but 
the  Farmers  may  and  doubtless  will  draw 
strength  from  both  and  probably  produce  a 
somewhat  similar  outcome  to  Ontario — 
three  fairly  equal  groups. 

The  Government  suffers  from  a  serious 
handicap  in  that  it  is  now  facing  years  that 
will  probably  be  marked  by  lessened  reve- 
nues and  hard  times,  for  which  conditions 
the  Government  in  power  is  always  blamed 
everywhere.  Coincident  with  these  disad- 
vantages the  Government  has  to  face  a  sub- 
stantially increased  expenditure  with  a 
diminished  revenue ;  and  having  already 
placed  itself  on  record  against  the  liquidating 
of  public  liabilities  by  making  more  loans, 
is  beset,  on  the  one  side,  with  the  need  of 
raising  a  large  revenue  by  some  process  and, 
on  the  other  side,  by  demands  from  the  Lib- 
erals and  the  Farmers  for  a  reduction  of  tax- 
ation in  the  interests  of  the  working  classes. 
At  the  present  time  the  Liberals  and  the 
Farmers  are  coquetting  with  each  other  in 
this  regard  and  may  make  an  alliance  against 
the  Conservatives,  but,  of  course,  the  situa- 
tion may  alter  greatly  later. 

The   Tariff   Question 

A  Tariff  Commission,  comprising  Sir 
Henry  Drayton,  the  Finance  Minister,  and 
two  colleagues,  was  engaged  last  autumn  in 
making  a  tour  of  the  country  obtaining  infor- 
mation to  assist  the  Government  in  framing 


a  new  tariff  policy  for  this  year's  session 
of  Parliament ;  and  from  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  it  is  manifest  that 
the  views  of  the  various  elements  in  the 
country  are  difficult  to  reconcile.  The  Con- 
servatives are  strong  for  high  protection, 
while  the  Liberals  and  Farmers,  though 
agreeing  that  free  trade  "as  they  have  it  in 
England"  is  an  impossible  ideal  at  present, 
are  insistent  that  the  tariff  wall  must  come 
down  somewhat,  if  not  altogether.  Last 
autumn,  too,  both  leaders,  Premier  Meighen, 
of  the  Conservatives,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie 
King,  of  the  Liberals,  were  touring  the  coun- 
try expounding  their  political  policies  to  the 
electors,  the  former  arguing  that  what  the 
country  most  needs  is  a  surcease  from  polit- 
ical turmoil  for  a  year  or  two  until  she  can 
get  on  solid  ground  again  and  the  latter  de- 
manding an  immediate  election  on  the  plea 
that  the  present  ministry  has  no  mandate 
from  the  people  to  carry  on  public  affairs. 
Mr.  Crerar,  the  Farmers'  leader,  did  not 
figure  so  largely  in  the  public  eye  at  that 
time  but  has  displayed  some  activity  latterly. 
Premier  Meighen  has  apparently  decided 
that  before  dissolving  Parliament  he  will 
take  a  further  test  of  the  feeling  of  the  con- 
stituencies by  reconstructing  his  Cabinet,  re- 
placing some  of  the  older  members  with 
others  more  youthful  and  presumably  more 
energetic.  By  this  means  there  would 
be  provided  a  series  of  by-elections  which 
would  be  a  General  Election  in  miniature, 
because  under  the  British  practice  all  Par- 
liamentarians accepting  portfolios  must  seek 
election  and  be  endorsed  by  a  constituency, 
resigning  and  offering  for  reelection  if  al- 
ready in  Parliament  or  contesting  vacant 
seats  if  not.  If  the  result  of  the  series  of 
appeals  which  this  reconstruction  would  in- 
volve, with  contests  in  the  different  divi- 
sional areas  of  the  country — Maritime 
Provinces,  Quebec,  Ontario  and  the  West — 
should  be  to  return  the  Government  nomi- 
nees he  would  take  it  as  justification  for  re- 
taining power,  but,  of  course,  if  the  decision 
should  be  against  him  there  would  be  no 
other  alternative  but  to  decree  dissolution 
very  quickly.  He  takes  the  position  that  his 
Government  is  pledged  to  enact  a  Tariff  Re- 
vision Bill  and  a  Redistribution  Bill  before 
going  to  the  country,  but  as  the  figures  of 
a  census  to  be  taken  this  summer  are  un- 
likely to  be  sufficiently  complete  for  some 
months  to  determine  the  population  of  the 
different  provinces  by  which  the  new  mem- 
bership must  be  fixed,  the  latter  measure 
could    hardly    be    enacted    before    next   year. 


NORTH  DAKOTA'S  FINANCIAL 

DILEMMA 

BY  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER 


NORTH  DAKOTA  is  just  now  the 
political  and  financial  storm  center  of 
the  agricultural  West.  It  stands  alone  in 
adopting,  under  the  Non-Partisan  League,  a 
radical  program  reaching  far  toward  the 
dreams  of  socialism.  This,  put  to  test  by 
the  financial  stringency  coming  with  the  de- 
flation in  farm  products'  values,  helped  along 
by  short  crop  yields,  has  plunged  the  State 
into  a  maze  of  credit  complications  with 
forty  banks  closed  in  three  months,  and  a 
choice  crop  of  investigations,  recalls,  threat- 
ened libel  suits  and  high-explosive  newspaper 
engagements  in  which  verbal  poison  gas 
figures  liberally. 

While  farmers  are  putting  in  spring  crops 
as  usual  and  merchants  are  selling  com- 
modities, State  finances  are  going  through  a 
readjustment  widely  important  to  a  dozen 
other  commonwealths  in  which  the  League 
is  trying  to  gain  a  foothold.  Committees 
are  sent  from  afar  to  look  into  affairs,  tons 
of  literature  on  both  sides  are  scattered  over 
the  prairies,  organizations  for  and  against  the 
League  are  holding  meetings — all  pointing 
with  pride  or  viewing  wTith  alarm  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  much-discussed  area.  The 
discussions  are  all  in  high  lights — either  for 
or  against  the  League — and  with  little  dis- 
position for  either  side  to  give  credit  even 
for  good  intentions.  "Republican"  and 
"Democrat"  are  temporarily  forgotten  terms 
— it  is  a  fight  to  a  finish. 

Probably  in  no  other  commonwealth  could 
such  a  situation  have  obtained.  The  origin 
of  the  League  was  largely  accidental  and 
grew  out  of  dependence  on  wheat — North 
Dakota  is  the  premier  spring  wheat  State 
of  the  Union.  Of  its  two  hundred  million 
bushels  of  small  grains  wheat  is  about  one- 
half,  all  marketed  outside  the  State — at 
Minneapolis,  Duluth,  St.  Paul,  and  Chicago. 
With  few  industries  and  89  per  cent,  of  the 
645,780  population  living  on  farms,  interest 
centers  in  the  price-level  of  grain.  The 
largest  town  has  21,961  population;  the  next 
largest,*  10,476;  Bismarck,  the  capital,  6,951  ; 
all  others  are  smaller.  Much  of  the  money 
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borrowed  by  the  farmers  to  develop  land  has 
come  from  the  East;  the  small-town  banker 
is  in  partnership  with  half  the  farmers  of  his 
community — and  three  poor  crop  years  with 
the  high  cost  of  production  intensified  the 
rural  credit  situation. 

For  many  years  the  farmers  believed  that 
they  were  not  receiving  from  the  outside 
buyers  full  value  for  their  wheat.  They 
formed  an  Equity  Cooperative  Association, 
which  built  800  elevators  with  an  average 
of  fifty  stockholders  each,  and  later  built  a 
terminal  elevator  at  St.  Paul  which  lost  in 
four  years  about  $75,000 — the  effect,  the 
farmers  believed,  of  operations  of  the  Min- 
neapolis grain  exchange. 

So  bitter  became  the  feeling  that  the 
farmer-voters  carried  in  two  elections  a  prop- 
osition empowering  the  State  to  build  a  ter- 
minal elevator,  that  their  grain  might  be 
handled  inside  the  State  line.  The  legisla- 
ture did  nothing,  and  one  day  in  the  winter 
of  1915  four  hundred  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation descended  on  Bismarck,  demanding 
action.  The  legislature,  which  might  have 
satisfied  the  State  by  spending — and  perhaps 
wasting — $500,000,  started  a  farmer's  re- 
volt unexampled  in  the  West's  history. 

Townley   and  His  League 

Mass  meetings  were  called ;  the  people 
"were  ripe  for  leadership.  A.  C.  Townley, 
the  most-talked-of  man  in  the  West  for  the 
past  five  years,  seized  the  opportunity.  Had 
it  not  been  Townley  it  would  have  been 
another,  for  the  stage  was  set.  Townley 
had  failed  as  manager  of  a  large  flax  farm ; 
he  was  a  Socialist  organizer  and  candidate 
on  the  Socialist  ticket  for  the  legislature  that 
had  refused  to  obey  the  farmer  vote.  He  is 
a  man  in  the  forties,  slender,  earnest,  force- 
ful as  a  speaker  and  makes  organization  a 
business  matter.  He  proposed  a  farmers' 
non-partisan  political  organization  (now  the 
Non-Partisan  League),  its  original  object 
being  to  secure  the  State-owned  elevator. 
Membership  fees  were  fixed  at  $2.50,  then 
were  raised  until  about  30,000  members  were 
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enrolled  at  $9  each.  The  fee  is  now  $18 
and  the  League  treasury  has  been  kept  full. 

The  first  State  convention  had  two  thou- 
sand attendants.  Townley  shrewdly  pro- 
posed that  instead  of  trying  to  form  a  new 
party  the  League  should  control  the  domi- 
nant party,  the  Republican,  by  its  members 
voting  for  their  candidates  on  that  ticket 
at  the  primary.  It  worked.  The  League, 
in  1916,  elected  the  lower  house,  the  Gover- 
nor and  most  of  the  State  officers.  In  1918, 
it  had  the  entire  legislature,  the  Governor 
and  four  of  the  seven  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  had  adopted  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  allowing  it  to  carry  out 
its  plans,  by  that  time  expanded  to  include 
a  vast  system  of  State-managed  institutions. 

Things  moved  rapidly  after  the  election 
of  1918.  The  State  entered  not  only  on 
building  a  terminal  elevator,  but  the  milling 
business,  hail  insurance  supported  by  a  com- 
pulsory land  tax,  packing  plants,  storage 
plants,  workmen's  compensation,  home-build- 
ing loans,  farm  loans  under  a  rural  credit 
system  with  amortized  payments,  revision  of 
the  taxation  system,  reorganization  of  the 
school  system  and  other  things.  To  accom- 
plish all  this  demanded  money  and  to  secure 
funds  came  the  crowning  feature  of  the 
plan,  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota. 

The  State  Bank 

This  bank  was  State-created  and  State- 
managed.  It  proposed  to  mobilize  all  the 
public  funds  of  the  State.  All  townships, 
school  districts,  cities,  counties  and  public 
institutions  were  required  to  deposit  their 
funds  in  the  State  Bank,  instead  of,  as  for- 
merly, depositing  them  in  local  banks.  In 
theory  these  funds  were  to  be  redeposited 
in  the  various  banks  approximately  in  pro- 
portion to  their  former  holdings.  While 
this  was  nearly  true  at  first,  the  Bank  of 
North  Dakota  drifted  more  and  more  into 
political  activity  and  the  public  funds  largely 
found  their  way  into  banks  favorable  to  the 
League  or  managed  by  League  leaders. 

The  Bank  of  North  Dakota,  opened  July 
1,  1919,  had  a  theoretical  capital  of  two  mil- 
lion dollars ;  it  held  the  position  of  financing 
the  industrial  program,  including  the  erection 
of  a  mill  and  elevator  and  the  financing  of 
the  farm-loan  plan.  Its  three  main  functions 
were:  Making  of  farm  loans,  financing 
State  departments,  institutions  and  enter- 
prises ;  mobilization  of  State  public  funds 
for  those  purposes.  It  was  authorized  to 
issue  bonds,  in  some  classes  practically  un- 
limited as  to  amount,  for  furtherance  of  its 


plans.  Negotiations  were  begun  in  1919  to 
float  issues  amounting  to  $17,000,000,  but 
the  validity  of  the  bonds  was  disputed  and 
not  until  June  1,  1920,  did  the  litigation 
end  by  the  Supreme  Court  sustaining  the 
law  authorizing  issuance.  But  these  bonds 
have  not  been  sold,  investors  not  being  favor- 
able to  securities  thus  put  forth.  Its  funds 
all  came  from  the  public  moneys. 

But  something  happened.  The  anti- 
League  forces  initiated  laws  at  the  Novem- 
ber, 1920,  election,  among  which  was  one 
that  rescinded  the  statute  providing  that  pub- 
lic funds  must  be  deposited  in  the  Bank  of 
North  Dakota,  the  most  essential  of  all  the 
machinery  for  carrying  on  the  plans  of  the 
administration.  At  the  same  time  the  League 
lost  control  of  the  House,  holding  the  Senate 
and  Governor  by  small  majorities.  This  ses- 
sion adjourned  March  5,  after  a  series  of 
stormy  controversies  and  bitter  oral  clashes 
over  the  conduct  of  State  affairs — but  with 
the  financial  problem  unsolved. 

The  last  monthly  statement  of  the  bank 
preceding  the  going  into  effect  of  the  ini- 
tiated law,  shows  approximately  $15,000,000 
of  public  funds  in  the  bank.  On  February 
15,  1921,  the  public  funds  were  $7,525,000. 
As  about  $3,000,000  was  State  money,  the 
-minor  public  units  had  withdrawn  about 
$4,500,000,  with  much  more  to  be  called 
for.     This  went  back  into  local  banks. 

North  Dakota  is  over-banked — that  is,  too 
many  banks  have  been  established  for  the 
needs  of  communities.  It  has  173  national 
and  684  State  banks  for  645,000  population. 
Many  of  the  country  banks  were  seriously 
crippled  by  the  removal  of  public  funds,  but 
were  meeting  their  conditions  bravely  until 
came  the  crop-holding  movement  of  late 
autumn,  affecting  all  parts  of  the  West. 
Farmers  refused  to  sell  their  grain  or  to 
make  what  they  deemed  to  be  sacrifices  to 
meet  their  obligations.  Deposits  fell.  Loans 
remained  high.  Those  banks  that  were  the 
depositories  of  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota 
were  called  on  to  return  their  deposits,  since 
the  demand  for  public  funds  from  cities, 
counties  and  townships  all  over  the  State 
drained  the  State  institution.  Forty  of  them, 
unable  to  collect  local  loans — often  too  lib- 
erally made — closed  their  doors. 

Many  of  the  country  banks  had  been  or- 
ganized largely  on  paper  and  speedily  re- 
ceived large  deposits.  Some  were  officered 
by  men  -not  experienced  in  banking  and  al- 
lowed various  League  organizations  to  bor- 
row heavily.  The  banks  in  turn  reborrowed 
from   the  Bank   of    North    Dakota,    so    that 
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public  money  flowed  into  League  enterprises 
and  otherwise  was  injudiciously  handled. 

Here  briefly  are  figures  shown  by  the  audit 
of  the  central  bank  when  it  recently  was  in- 
vestigated: It  had  loaned  over  one  million 
dollars  to  finance  the  mill  and  elevator  as- 
sociations, both  incomplete,  and  the  home- 
builders'  movement;  nearly  three  million 
dollars  wTas  in  over  six  hundred  farm  loans 
running  thirty  years ;  it  had  loaned  to  one 
bank,  the  Scandinavian  American,  now 
closed,  and  in  which  League  members  were 
largely  interested,  $444,127.  In  other  closed 
banks  is  over  $500,000  more.  In  a  group  of 
thirtv-nine  favored  banks  was  deposited  $2,- 
652,000;  in  all,  over  $4,500,000  was  in  what 
are  known  as  "frozen  loans,"  investments  on 
which  no  realization  can  be  secured  for  a 
long  period.  The  audit  of  the  bank  showed 
that  it  was  solvent,  though  it  would  take 
a  long  time  for  it  to  liquidate.  Its  man- 
agers declare  that  it  will  be  kept  going  and 
that  it  will  become  a  commercial  bank,  as 
well  as  a  depository  for  State  funds  and 
such  other  public  funds  as  can  be  brought 
into  it,  counting  on  those  favorable  to  the 
League  to  remain  loyal. 

Efforts  have  been  in  progress  to  secure 
six  million  dollars  from  outside  bankers,  it 
being  understood  that  that  amount  of  bonds 
is  to  be  sold,  but  the  conditions  are  that 
the  State  give  up  some  of  its  schemes  for 
financing  doubtful  enterprises.  The  League 
leaders  declare  they  will  get  along  without 
such  aid,  but  admit  that  much  depends  on 
the  country  banks'  solvency. 

Other  League  Issues 

Complicated  with  this  banking  situation, 
is  a  long  list  of  bitter  controversies.  These 
relate  to  tax  increases,  charges  of  waste 
through  favoritism,  revision  of  the  educa- 
tional system,  compulsory  tax  for  hail  in- 
surance and  delayed  payment  of  the  claims, 
charges  of  inequality  of  tax  assessments,  sin- 
gle tax,  loyalty  of  League  leaders,  etc.  A 
grain-grading  law,  similar  to  that  in  Minne- 
sota, putting  the  farmer  on  a  level  with  the 
grain  dealer  in  warehousing,  seems  to  have 
met  with  general  approval.  Most  of  the 
laws  were  framed  in  League  caucuses  and 
then  adopted  in  legislative  sessions. 

Mr.  Townley,  as  chief,  has  been  a  dic- 
tator; close  to  him  have  been  many  men  of 
pronounced  Socialistic  ideas,  attracted  by  his 
success  and  perhaps  by  the  overflowing  "war 
chest"  of  his  organization.  He  has  secured 
skilled  organizers  and  paid  them  liberal  sal- 
aries; they  were  furnished  wTith  motor  cars 


and  conducted  their  campaign  like  veterans. 

The  people  of  North  Dakota  are  not  So- 
cialists, nor  are  they  disloyal — though  the 
exceptions,  of  course,  were  here  as  elsewhere. 
The  State  did  its  full  share  in  war  work 
and  its  legislature  was  among  the  first  to 
give  a  soldier  bonus,  having  already  paid  out 
$750,250  on  this  account.  Townley  him- 
self and  some  of  his  associates  are  charged 
with  failing  in  loyalty.  Farmers  who  backed 
the  League  program  did  so  because  they  hon- 
estly believed  that  it  would  bring  greater 
prosperity.  That  they  still  think  so  is  not 
indicated  by  the  State  vote.  Governor  Fra- 
zier,  a  League  leader,  was  elected  in  1916 
by  a  majority  of  67,300;  in  1918,  by  17,800; 
in  1920,  with  the  women  voting,  by  4,700. 
The  League  is  a  man's  organization.  Women 
seem  to  have  little  part  in  it  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  women,  especially  the  club  women, 
voted  heavily  against  the  League  last  fall. 

Two  fundamental  theories  are  on  trial  in 
North  Dakota :  One  is  that  a  strictly  agri- 
cultural State  has  within  itself  enough  loan- 
able funds  to  finance  its  natural  and  healthy 
growth  and  that  by  tax  collections  it  can 
dictate  to  foreign  capital  the  terms  on  which 
it  can  do  business  in  the  State.  If  success- 
ful here  it  may  mean  similar  effort  in  many 
Western  States.  The  other  is  the  idea  that 
men  without  business  experience,  many  of 
them  financial  failures,  are,  because  of  po- 
litical prowess,  competent  to  manage  suc- 
cessfully a  vast  scheme  of  State-owned  enter- 
prises better  than  they  can  be  operated  by 
private  capital  under  sound  regulations. 

Just  how  the  State  is  to  return  to  "nor- 
malcy" is  not  yet  settled.  At  present  a  recall 
of  the  State,  officers  is  being  considered  by 
the  anti-League  forces.  "We  have  some  six 
millions  of  tax  money  tied  up  in  frozen  loans 
and  State  industries,"  said  a  prominent  busi- 
ness man  of  Bismarck.  "Unless  the  Bank 
of  North  Dakota  can  sell  its  bonds  it  even- 
tually will  have  to  close  and  with  it  will  go 
the  other  State  experiments.  We  can  clean 
house  by  the  recall  route  if  no  other  way." 
The  League  leaders,  who  are  also  the  man- 
agers of  the  State's  institutions,  looking  to 
the  political  effect  of  their  campaign  else- 
where, are  desperately  clinging  to  the  top- 
pling structure  and  declare  that  they  will 
keep  it  from  falling.  Maybe — but  it  is  far 
from  an  encouraging  outlook. 

One  thing  is  certain:  North  Dakota  must 
soon  take  one  of  two  courses — either  prove 
that  its  expansive  scheme  of  high  finance  is 
practical,  or  wipe  the  slate  and  start  over 
on  a  less  visionary  pnth. 


BASEBALL— THE  BUSINESS  AND 

THE  SPORT 


BY  HUGH  S.  FULLERTON 


BASEBALL,  America's  national  sport, 
has  become  more  than  that :  it  has  be- 
come the  third  largest  amusement  enterprise 
in  the  United  States.  Last  season,  in  which 
the  sport  enjoyed  its  greatest  prosperity,  pro- 
fessional clubs  in  "organized"  baseball  played 
before  more  than  twelve  million  spectators ; 
and  one  club,  the  New  York  Yankees,  offer- 
ing a  super-attraction  in  "Babe"  Ruth,  enter- 
tained more  than  2,400,000  paid  spectators. 

"Organized"  baseball,  which  caters  to  the 
sport-loving  public  and  attempts  to  supply 
the  highest  form  of  skilled  labor,  is  the  most 
contradictory  business  in  the  world.  Leagues, 
usually  composed  of  eight  clubs,  each  with 
separate  owners  and  stockholders,  are 
formed ;  a  season  of  a  stipulated  number  of 
games  is  arranged,  and  played.  The  pecu- 
liar feature  of  the  business  is  that  the  owners 
of  the  eight  clubs  are  partners,  dividing  the 
gate  receipts,  and  each  strives  to  beat  the 
other  out  of  games,  players,  and  by  beating 
them  to  lower  their  earning  power  by  reduc- 
ing the  gate  receipts. 

"Organized"  baseball,  therefore,  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  strangest  businesses  in  the 
world.  Further  to  increase  the  complexity 
of  the  situation  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
business  far  apart  from  the  sport,  by  absolute 
divorce  of  the  box  office  from  the  playing 
field,  so  that  a  team  fighting  for  victory  on 
the  diamond  may,  by  winning  a  game,  lessen 
the  gate  receipts  for  the  following  games  and 
decrease  the  earning  power. 

The  odd  attempt  to  combine  sport  and 
business  has  not  been  an  entire  success,  al- 
though in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
sportsmanship  of  those  who  invest  their 
money  in  the  business  has  risen  above  their 
desire  for  gain ;  and,  until  recent  years,  when 
the  receipts  have  grown  to*  enormous  propor- 
tions, the  great  majority  of  club  owners  pre- 
ferred winning  championships  to  making 
large  sums  of  money.  Because  club  owners 
were  for  the  most  part  lovers  of  the  game, 
the  majority  of  them  would,  as  they  de- 
clared, "throw  the  gate  receipts  over  the 
fence  to  win  a  game." 

A]  ril — 6 


It  has  been  only  in  recent  years  that  the 
great  increases  in  receipts  have  injected  pure 
commercialism,  or  rather  impure  commer- 
cialism, into  the  business — with  the  result 
that  suspicion  of  dishonesty,  open  charges  of 
manipulation  of  pennant  races,  and  finally 
a  scandal  of  nation-wide  importance  has 
smirched  the  sport. 

"Organized"  baseball  is  now  "reorganized 
baseball,"  because  the  last  winter  has  seen 
a  change  in  the  form  of  government  of  the 
business.  Baseball,  in  its  professional  form, 
is  based  upon  an  assumed  right  of  discovery 
of  territory.  The  government  of  the  sport 
admits  the  right  of  an  individual  or  group  of 
individuals  to  discover  and  develop  interest 
in  the  sport  in  any  community.  It  presup- 
posed the  right  of  an  entirely  unauthorized, 
self-constituted  body  to  control  the  cities  and 
towns  of  America  so  far  as  baseball  is  con- 
cerned. 

Whoever  may  decide  to  organize  a  base- 
ball league  may  select  a  number  of  towns  or 
cities  and,  for  a  nominal  sum,  secure  "pro- 
tection" of  territorial  rights.  The  fact  that 
"organized"  baseball  itself  has  no  such  rights 
is  not  considered. 

How  the  Major  Leagues  Came  to  Be 

So  baseball  grew  into  a  business.  At  first 
there  was  no  organization,  then  a  loosely 
constructed  association  of  leagues  and  clubs, 
headed  by  the  National  League  which  ruled 
chiefly  because  the  owners  and  backers  of 
smaller  leagues  desired  to  sell  players  to  the 
major  league  and  avowed  allegiance  to  it 
because  it  afforded  the  only  market.  There 
was  an  agreement  that  leagues  and  clubs 
should  not  steal  players  from  each  other  or 
attempt  to  place  clubs  in  cities  already  occu- 
pied by  other  leagues,  but  it  was  not  until 
1891  that  there  was  any  written  and  accepted 
code  of  laws. 

That  code  was  the  so-called  National 
Agreement.  The  business  of  baseball  had 
suffered  through  lack  of  a  government  strong 
enough  to  rule  it.  Once  the  players  revolted 
and  formed  a  league  of  their  own,  known  as 
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the  Brotherhood.  But  that  movement  was 
broken  by  bribery  on  the  part  of  the  club- 
owners  of  the  National  League  and  treachery 
on  the  part  of  the«players  who  had  revolted, 
and  the  National  League  ruled  baseball  for 
another  ten  years.  Then  the  Western 
League  refused  to  admit  the  territorial  rights 
of  the  National  and  insisted  upon  placing  a 
rival  club  in  Chicago  to  compete  with  the 
National  League  club.  The  result  was  a 
revolt,  led  by  the  Western  and  aided  by 
some  of  the  other  minor  leagues,  which 
brought  about  the  formation  of' the  Ameri- 
can League  and  a  baseball  war  which  caused 
the  financial  ruin  or  crippling  of  the  majority 
of  those  engaged  in  it. 

This  war  for  territorial  rights  ended  in  a 
conference  at  Cincinnati  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  and  the  American 
leagues,  who  hastily  wrote  and  signed  the 
National  Agreement.  The  document  was 
framed  in  a  few  hours,  for  the  purpose  of 
ending  the  ruinous  struggle  for  territory  and 
for  players  and  patronage,  and  it  was  stated 
at  the  time  that  it  was  to  be  revised  and 
amended.  The  minor  leagues,  which  had 
no  part  in  the  war  except  to  share  the  losses, 
were  asked  to  sign  the  agreement  and  abide 
by  it. 

There  were  numerous  problems  arising 
out  of  the  situation.  The  old  Western 
League  had  abandoned  part  of  its  territory 
to  place  clubs  in  National  League  cities,  and 
these  vacated  cities  were  bones  of  contention 
between  the  minor  leagues.  The  Western 
League,  which  had  lost  its  largest  clubs, 
claimed  the  right  to  place  teams  in  such 
cities  as  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  and  Kansas 
City.  In  the  interests  of  restored  peace, 
however,  the  Western  League  agreed  to  sur- 
render its  claims  to  some  of  its  best  territory 
provided  that  by  so  doing  it  should  not  be 
reduced  in  standing  in  organized  baseball. 

The  difficulties  having  been  thus  roughly 
adjusted,  baseball  was  "organized"  under 
the  following  plan:  The  government  of  the 
game  should  rest  in  the  hands  of  a  National 
Commission,  consisting  of  three  men.  These 
were  to  be  the  presidents  of  the  National  and 
American  leagues  and  a  chairman  to  be 
chosen  by  those  two.  This  would  be  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  baseball,  with  power  over 
all  leagues.  The  baseball  world  was  then 
divided  into  classes,  based  roughly  upon  the 
population  of  the  cities.  The  National  and 
American  leagues  were  to  constitute  the  ma- 
jor leagues.  Class  A  was  to  consist  of  the 
Eastern,  the  Southern,  the  Western,  and  Pa- 


cific Coast  leagues,  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation. Class  B,  C,  D  and  E  leagues  were 
admitted  to  membership. 

Trafficking  in  Human  Beings 

The  major  league  clubs  were  privileged  to 
"draft"  a  certain  number  of  players  from 
each  league,  the  draft  price  of  the  player 
being  regulated  by  the  importance  of  the 
league  in  classification.  Each  league  of 
higher  class  was  privileged  to  draft  one  or 
more  players  from  each  league  of  lower 
class,  between  certain  dates  at  certain  stipu- 
lated prices. 

The  theory  of  this  drafting  was  that  it 
would  enable  ball  players  to  progress  in  their 
profession. 

The  arrangement  never  worked  satisfac- 
torily, for  the  reason  that  prior  to  the  draft- 
ing season  players  could  be  purchased  if  they 
showed  sufficient  ability  to  warrant  a  trial 
in  the  higher  class  leagues,  and  for  the  fur- 
ther reason  that  many  of  the  major  league 
clubs  drafted  players,  not  with  any  view  of 
utilizing  them  on  their  own  teams,  but  to 
transfer  them  to  minor  league  clubs  in  which 
they  had  financial  or  other  interests. 

The  system  was  more  like  horse-trading 
than  baseball,  and  it  resulted  in  open  traffic 
in  the  services  of  human  beings.  The  first 
plan  of  classification  of  leagues  proved  un- 
satisfactory. The  minor  leagues,  with  clubs 
in  the  large  secondary  cities,  objected  to  be- 
ing rated  with  the  Western,  which  had  sac- 
rificed rich  territory  to  aid  in  restoring  peace. 
Organized  baseball,  however,  had  agreed  not 
to  reduce  the  classification  of  the  Western ; 
and  it  proceeded  calmly  to  keep  the  letter 
of  this  agreement  by  forming  a  new  class 
called  AA,  promoting  the  larger  leagues 
and  leaving  the  Western  in  Class  A. 

Yet  for  twenty-one  years,  approximately, 
baseball  proceeded  to  do  business  under  the 
hastily  drawn  National  Agreement,  and 
almost  without  amending  that  document. 

The  heads  of  baseball,  the  National  Com- 
mission, were:  Byron  B.  Johnson,  president  of 
the  American  League ;  Harry  Pulliam,  Tom 
Lynch,  John  Tener,  and  John  Heydler,  presi- 
dents of  the  National  League ;  and  August 
Herrmann,  part  owner  of  the  Cincinnati  club 
of  the  National  League,  who  was  chairman. 
Oddly  enough,  Herrmann  was  the  choice  of 
Johnson,  of  the  American  League,  and  usually 
was  chosen  against  the  wishes  of  his  own 
league. 

The  minor  leagues  paid  to  this  body  vary- 
ing sums,  for  "protection"  of  their  territorial 
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full  power.  The  other  members  are,  from  left  to  right:  John  Heydler,  president  of  the  National  League;  Byron 
B.  Johnson,  president  of  the  American  League;  and  Leslie  M.  O'Connor,  secretary  to  Judge  Landis) 


rights  and  as  a  guarantee  that  their  players 
would  not  be  taken  from  them  excepting  by 
purchase  or  by  draft. 

Storm-Clouds  Gather 

In  spite  of  this  loose  form  of  government, 
professional  baseball  adhered  to  it  during  two 
decades  without  serious  trouble.  That  it  was 
imperfect  everyone  knew,  and  the  players 
were,  from  the  first,  dissatisfied  and  restless. 
Organized  baseball  had  adopted  a  form  of 
contract  which  it  required  all  players  to 
sign.  The  contract  contained  two  clauses 
which  the  players  refused  to  regard  either  as 
equitable  or  legal.  One  gave  the  clubs  the 
right  to  release  any  player  upon  ten  days' 
notice,  and  the  other  was  the  famous  "re- 
serve" clause,  which  in  effect  made  any  con- 
tract a  perpetual  one,  because  the  club  re- 
served the  right  to  the  services  of  the  player 
if  it  elected  to  keep  him.  No  other  club  was 
permitted  to  negotiate  with  him  for  his  ser- 
vices. In  addition,  tfie  leagues  of  all  classes 
had  a  "waiver"  rule.  If  a  club  desired  to 
trade  or  sell  any  player  to  a  club  in  a  lower- 
class  league,  it  "asked  waivers"  or  requested 
other  clubs  of  its  own  class  to  waive  claim  on 
the  services  of  the  player;  and,  if  no  club 
of  that  rating  wanted  to  take  him,  he  was 
disposed  of  to  a  lower-class  club. 

The  rebellion  of  the  players  was  due  not 
to  these  agreements  and  rules,  but  to  the 
abuse  of  them  by  some  of  the  club  owners. 
At  least  three  times  during  the  life  of  the 
old  National  Agreement,  the  players  threat- 
ened revolution — twice  forming  unions  to 
fight  alleged  abuses.     They  failed  to  do  any- 


thing, however,  and  it  was  dissatisfaction 
among  the  minor  leagues  which  started  the 
overthrow  of  the  old  government.  The 
minors  had  formed  the  Association  of  Minor 
Leagues,  a  strong  body,  to  adjust  differences 
among  themselves,  using  the  National  Com- 
mission only  as  a  court  of  appeals  or  to  ad- 
just differences  with  the  majors. 

Two  years  ago  complaints  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  game  became  so  strong  that 
the  National  League  and  three  members  of 
the  American  League  were  in  open  rebellion. 
The  charge  that  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Herrmann  ruled  baseball  without  regard  to 
the  third  member  of  the  commission  led  to 
the  situation.  The  National  objected  to 
Herrmann,  its  own  man.  The  entire  fabric 
of  organized  baseball  was  based  upon  the 
agreement  that  all  owners,  clubs,  and  players 
should  abide  by  baseball  "law"  and  have  no 
recourse  to  civil  law ;  and  the  National  Com- 
mission lost  its  power  when  club  owners 
commenced  to  break  that  agreement  because 
they  charged  unfairness  in  the  findings  of  the 
commission. 

The  minor  leagues  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  draft  prices  paid  for  players  and  with  the 
draft  rules  in  general.  The  result  was  prac- 
tical anarchy  in  the  baseball  game.  Owners 
carried  cases  to  civil  courts,  players  and 
owners  alike  ignoring  the  rulings  of  the  com- 
mission. Conditions  grew  worse  when  Chair- 
man Herrmann  retired,  weary  ot  criticism. 
To  elect  a  new  chairman  required  that  the 
remaining  members  ot  the  commission  agree 
on  the  man  to  hold  the  pest;  and  Messrs, 
Johnson  and  Heydler  could  not  agree.     All 
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attempts  to  elect  a  chairman  failed,  and  base- 
ball was  left  without  a  head. 

Under  those  circumstances  conditions  grew 
rapidly  worse.  Coming  at  the  time  of  great- 
est prosperity,  with  players  dissatisfied,  and 
with  no  real  power  over  them,  some  of  the 
dishonest  ones  engaged  in  crooked  work.  Or- 
ganized baseball  lacked  a  government  strong 
enough  to  meet  the  crisis.  The  result  was 
a  scandal  which  shook  the  business  to  its 
foundations  and  threatened  the  sport   itself. 

Judge  Landis  Becomes  Supreme  Arbiter 

The  crisis  aroused  the  heads  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  old  powers  fought  to  retain  con- 
trol, but  after  a  struggle  the  majority  pre- 
vailed. The  old  commission  was  abolished, 
a  new  National  Agreement  was  framed,  and 
Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis,  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  in  Chicago, 
was  chosen  commissioner  with  full  power 
over  all  baseball. 

Judge  Landis  accepted  the  position  on  con- 
dition that  he  be  given  complete  power.  He 
wanted  to  clean  the  sport,  to  drive  out  all 
dishonesty,  and  to  keep  the  game  clean.  He 
drew  the  greater  part  of  the  new  agreement 
and  assisted  in  compiling  the  remainder;  and 
for  the  first  time  the  basic  law  is  sound  and 
equitable. 

Under  this  new  agreement  baseball  is 
classified  much  as  it  was  before,  save  that 
the  minors  are  granted  better  representation 
and  more  voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws. 
The  leagues  are  divided  into  the  Majors, 
Class  AA,  Classes  A  B  C  D  and  E.  The 
chief  reform,  however,  has  been  in  an  in- 
crease of  the  draft  prices,  and  a  limitation 
upon  the  number  of  players  who  may  be  taken 
from  each  minor  club  by  the  higher  classi- 
fication clubs. 

With  the  restoration  of  confidence,  and  a 
renewal  of  pledges  of  loyalty  to  baseball 
"law,"  it  seemed  that  organized  baseball  was 
out  of  trouble.  The  major  leagues  and  many 
of  the  minors  ratified  the  new  agreement. 
But  when  it  looked  as  if  peace  and  order  had 
been  entirely  restored,  five  of  the  minor 
leagues  announced  their  refusal  to  accept  the 
new  draft  rules.  They  were  willing  to 
accede  to  all  other  points  in  the  agreement, 
but  were  determined  not  to  surrender  their 
right  to  keep  players. 

Instead  of  resulting  in  war,  the  stealing  of 
players,  and  general  disorder  in  the  sport, 
the  powers  permitted  the  minors  to  secede 
peacefully,    predicting    that    after    trying    to 


operate  independently  they  would  see  their 
error  and  seek  membership  under  the  agree- 
ment. The  one-man  rule  of  the  game  thus 
far  is  producing  excellent  results,  but  base- 
ball, the  business,  has  not  yet  solved  all  its 
problems  successfully. 

What  Baseball  Means  to  Young  America 

Keeping  the  sport  distinct  from  the  busi- 
ness is  the  great  problem  of  baseball.  The 
introduction  of  theatrical  features  into  the 
game  has  increased  attendance  and  brought 
an  era  of  unprecedented  prosperity.  To  a 
certain  extent  it  has  hurt  the  sport  itself, 
through  resulting  commercialism  among 
owners  and  players. 

It  was  this  fact  which  caused  Judge  Lan- 
dis to  accept  the  position  as  supreme  head  of 
the  organized  game.  He  is  not  especially 
interested  in  business  baseball,  but  he  is  inter- 
ested in  the  sport — the  sport  of  the  "kids" 
of  the  United  States. 

Judge  Landis  told  me  a  story  after  he 
accepted  the  position — a  story  which  explains 
his  attitude  and  reveals  how  deeply  baseball 
touches  in  America. 

"I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  accept 
the  position,"  he  said.  "I  had  decided  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  avoid  the  responsibility 
and  the  trouble,  and  perhaps  the  unpleasant- 
ness. I  was  sitting  in  my  court  room,  and 
over  against  the  wall  was  the  propeller  of  an 
airplane ;  the  plane  my  son  used  in  France. 

"It  came  like  a  flash  to  me,  thinking  of 
my  boy,  what  baseball  meant  to  him  when 
he  was  young;  what  it  means  to  him  to-day. 
And  I  knew  that  is  what  baseball  means  to 
every  kid  in  America.  And  then  I  realized 
that  I  could  not  refuse  the  responsibility  and 
decided  that  if  there  were  anything  I  could 
do  to  keep  that  game  clean  and  honest,  and 
to  make  it  so  that  the  kids  of  the  United 
States  never  shall  lose  their  ideals  of  the 
sport,  it  was  a  bit  mere  than  my  duty  to 
do  it. 

"We  might  stand  to  have  the  business 
smirched,  and  perhaps  we  men  might  look 
upon  it  cynically;  but  we  must  keep  baseball 
clean  for  the  sake  of  the  kids  and  not  permit 
anything  to  destroy  their  faith  in  its  square- 
ness and  honesty. 

"Baseball  is  something  more  than  a  game 
to  an  American  boy;  it  is  his  training  field 
for  life  work.  Destroy  his  faith  in  its  square- 
ness and  honesty  and  you  have  destroyed 
something  more;  you  have  planted  suspicion 
of  all  things  in  his  heart." 
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COUNTRY- LIFE  FORCES 
MOBILIZING 

BY  DWIGHT  SANDERSON 

(Professor  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  Cornell  University) 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  keen  in- 
sight into  the  fundamental  needs  of 
American  life  was  exemplified  in  his  appoint- 
ment of  the  Country  Life  Commission  of 
1909.  Although  an  unappreciative  Congress 
refused  to  publish  its  findings  or  to  provide 
for  a  proper  study  of  the  large  amount  of 
valuable  information  which  the  commission 
gathered,  its  message  at  once  challenged  the 
attention  of  the  whole  country  and  formed 
a  charter  of  a  new  movement  in  American 
country  life.  Ten  years  rolled  by,  and  when 
the  First  National  Country  Life  Conference 
met  in  Baltimore  in  January,  1919,  it  was 
saddened  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 
great  American  whose  broad  sympathies  had 
appreciated  the  significance  of  better  life  for 
the  open  country  and  whose  impetus  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  mobilization  of 
country  life  forces  which  it  was  effecting. 

The  beginning  of  this  movement  was  in 
November,  1917,  when  a  score  of  leaders 
in  rural  work  gathered  at  the  University 
Club  in  Washington  to  consider  "the  Chief 
Goals  in  an  Adequate  Program  of  Country 


Life,"  and  discussed  the  need  of  some  definite 
agency  for  their  advancement.  The  confer- 
ence was  called  by  Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  a  former  member  of  the 
Country  Life  Commission  and  a  recognized 
leader  in  rural  progress.  A  committee  was 
authorized  to  study  the  best  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  country  life  movement  and  to 
call  another  conference  when  conditions 
seemed  auspicious. 

This  Committee  on  Country  Life,  as  it 
came  to  be  known,  consisted  of  Presi- 
dent Butterfield,  Prof.  E.  C.  Branson,  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina;  Miss  Mabel 
Carney,  now  professor  of  Rural  Education 
in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University ; 
Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education;  Dean  A.  R.  Mann,  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor- 
nell University;  the  late  Dr.  C.  W.  Thomp- 
son, of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  president  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation;  Dr.  Georgia  L. 
White,  then  Dean  of  Women  at  the  Michi- 

4:  i 
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gan  Agricultural  College;  and  Dr.  Warren 
H.  Wilson,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  all  of  them  being  intimately 
connected  with  various  agencies  engaged  in 
work  in  country  communities. 

For  the  next  eighteen  months  this  com- 
mittee canvassed  the  situation,  consulted  with 
various  leaders  and  interests,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1919  decided  on  a  national  confer- 
ence of  country  life  interests  and  commis- 
sioned the  writer  to  organize  the  conference. 
With  the  armistice  declared  and  "reconstruc- 
tion" ideas  commanding  public  attention,  it 
was  felt  to  be  an  opportune  time  to  bring 
together  the  various  national  organizations 
and  agencies  then,  or  prospectively,  engaged 
in  rural  work  for  the  consideration  of  "Coun- 
try Life  Reconstruction,"  which  formed  the 
theme  of  the  first  conference. 

Bringing   Together  the  Workers  for  Better 
Rural  Life 

The  success  of  this  Baltimore  conference 
was  attested  by  the  attendance  of  175  per- 
sons, representing  30  States  and  30  national 
organizations  and  agencies,  who  all  agreed 
that  they  had  secured  a  new  understanding  of 
the  forces  engaged  in  country  life  work  and 
of  the  need  of  better  team  work  among  them. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  conference  was 
well  expressed  in  the  words  of  its  invitation, 
which  said: 

The  economic  needs  of  rural  life  are  being 
appreciated  as  never  before  and  real  progress  is 
being  made  by  many  agencies  attempting  to  meet 
them.  The  fundamental  problems  of  rural  life 
are  not  solely  economic,  but  also  involve  better 
social  organization.  At  present  there  is  no  means 
of  bringing  together  the  leaders  of  agencies 
working  for  better  country  life,  to  consider  their 
common  objectives,  and  to  correlate  their  efforts 
in  a  common  program.  The  conference  will  seek 
to  establish  a  better  understanding  of  existing 
rural  social  conditions  and  the  agencies  for  im- 
proving them,  with  a  view  to  formulating  a  com- 
prehensive statement  of  principles,  policies,  and 
relations,  which  may  form  a  basis  for  programs 
of  work,  so  that  there  may  be  larger  correlation 
of  effort  and  a  more  general  recognition  of  the 
goals  of  country  life. 

This  objective  was  largely  achieved 
through  the  work  of  fifteen  committees,  com- 
posed of  national  leaders  in  various  fields  of 
rural  work,  whose  meetings  and  reports 
formed  the  leading  feature  of  the  conference 
and  were  summarized  in  a  statement  of  the 
"Objectives  of  Country  Life,"  which  has 
been  wicfely  quoted  as  the  best  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  fundamental  values  of  country 
life,  and  which  expressed  the  outlook  of  the 
new  organization  which  resulted.     It  asserts: 


The  country  life  interest  is  the  supreme  rural 
interest.  The  welfare  of  men  and  women,  of 
boys  arid  girls,  in  respect  to  their  education,  their 
health,  their  neighborliness,  their  moral  and  re- 
ligious welfare,  is  the  intrinsic  objective  of  coun- 
try  life. 

The  economic  motive  is  a  worthy  and  domi- 
nant one^  and  a  great  rural  civilization  must  be 
founded  -upon  reasonable  economic  prosperity. 
Rural  democracy  can  be  secured  only  as  farmers 
get  economic  justice;  that  is,  only  as  they  have  a 
fair  return  for  their  labor  and  investment.  But 
the  end  of  all  effort  for  economic  effectiveness  is 
human  welfare  and  not  merely  the  possibilities  of 
still  more  profit;  not  merely  ease  and  comfort,  but 
the  values  of  the  higher  life.  One  of  the  most 
effective  methods  for  attaining  agricultural  pros- 
perity is  to  set  in  motion  those  great  spiritual 
forces  —  education,  cooperation,  moral  ideals — 
which   give   incentive    for    economic   effort. 

The  various  phases  of  country  life — education, 
health,  family  welfare,  government,  morals,  and 
religion — are  interdependent;  their  interrelations 
must  be  recognized  and  the  efforts  of  agencies 
and  organizations  promoting  them  must  be  wisely 
correlated  for  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  realizing  the  highest  values 
of  country  life. 

The  needs  and  objectives  of  all  phases  of 
country  life  were  then  summarized,  particu- 
lar attention  being  given  to  the  life  of  the 
family  in  the  home  as  a  distinctive  value  of 
farm  life. 

The  conference  brought  together  represen- 
tatives of  several  agencies  in  rural  work 
which  had  been  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  whose  work  and  future  plans  were  pre- 
sented. 

A   Second  Conference,  at   Chicago 

As  a  result  of  this  conference  a  preliminary 
organization  was  effected,  and  a  committee 
on  constitution  appointed,  whose  report  was 
adopted  at  the  second  conference,  held  in 
Chicago  in  November,  1919,  when  the 
American  Country  Life  Association  was  for- 
mally organized,  with  Dr.  Kenyon  L.  But- 
terfleld,  the  leading  spirit  in  the  whole  move- 
ment, as  president;  Dr.  Charles  J.  Galpin,  in 
charge  of  Rural  Life  Studies  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  .  of  Agriculture,  as  executive 
secretary;  and  Prof.  E.  C.  Lindeman,  of  the 
State  College  for  Women,  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  as  field  secretary. 

The  second  conference  gave  its  attention 
to  the  theme  of  Rural  Health,  and  its  pro- 
ceedings give  the  best  survey  of  progress  in 
this  field.  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  presi- 
dent of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  gave  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  many  forces  at  work  for 
better  rural  health ;  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  secre- 
tary of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Health  and  then  president  of  the  American 
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Public  Health  Association,  reported  for  the 
committee  on  rural  health  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  organization  of  a  public  health 
service  for  rural  communities;  Miss  Amaliam 
Bengtson,  county  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Renville  County,  Minnesota,  inspired  the 
conference  with  a  narrative  of  how  her  school 
nurses  had  brought  better  health  to  her 
county;  and  Miss  Harriet  Fulmer  described 
the  achievements  of  her  corps  of  rural  nurses 
in  Cook  County,  Illinois.  In  his  report  for 
the  committee  on  rural  recreation,  Prof. 
E.  C.  Lindeman  threw  new  light  on  the  rela- 
tion of  farm  work  to  the  physique  of  country 
boys  and  girls  and  the  kinds  of  play  and 
recreation  best  adapted  to  meet  their  needs. 
He  showed  that  farm  work  overdevelops 
the  major  muscles,  whereas  the  finer  muscles 
are  underdeveloped.  Observation  of  boys  in 
the  army  camps  showed  that,  though  he  can 
do  much  more  work,  the  farm  boy  tires  more 
quickly  than  the  city  boy  in  active  play. 
Such  an  analysis  of  the  physiological  and 
psychological  needs  of  farm  boys  and  girls 
.furnishes  a  new  basis  for  an  intelligent  pro- 
gram of  rural  recreation,  and  has  been  wel- 
comed by  many  agencies.1 

The  Recent  Gathering  at  Amherst 

The  third  conference,  in  October,  1920, 
held  a  joint  session  with  the  American  Civic 
Association  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  upon  the  topic  of 
Rural  Planning,  and  continued  its  sessions 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  with  special  attention 
to  Rural  Organization.  Rural  planning,  the 
physical  plan  of  rural  villages,  roads,  public 
buildings,  and  the  beautifying  of  public  and 
private  grounds,  was  discussed   by  such   au- 

.  aThis  report  has«been  reprinted  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  from  which  it  may  be 
obtained   free. 


thorities  as  Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  town  plan- 
ning expert  of  the  Canadian  Conservation 
Commission,  who  showed  the  garden  cities 
of  England  with  moving  pictures ;  and  by 
George  B.  Ford,  of  New  York  City,  who 
showed  pictures  of  what  is  being  done  in 
the  rebuilding  of  the  villages  in  the  devas- 
tated regions  of  France,  as  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  need  and  possibilities  of  rural 
planning. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  the  Review 
of  Reviews,  discussed  the  vital  need  of 
"Organizing  the  Country  to  Compete  with 
City  Life,"  describing  the  many  advantages 
and  opportunities  of  our  cities  which  have 
drawn  boys  and  girls  from  the  farm,  and 
which  pTocess  makes  the  improvement  of 
rural  life  a  national  responsibility.  He  held 
that  the  .unequal  educational  advantages  of 
farm  and  city  children  obligates  the  federal 
government  to  give  financial  aid  to  rural 
schools  if  farm  children  are  to  have  real 
equality  of  opportunity ;  he  advocated  a  re- 
direction of  the  rural  school  system  in  many 
States,  and  showed  the  possibilities  for  better 
community  life  under  such  conditions  as  are 
being  developed  in  the  new  farm  communi- 
ties being  established  by  the  California  Land 
Settlement  Board. 

A  high  point  in  the  conference  was  the 
address  of  Lorado  Taft,  of  Chicago,  on  "A 
Rural  Art  Movement."  He  described  his 
personal  experience  and  contributions  to  the 
art  life  of  a  country  community  in  Illinois 
and  how  a  committee  had  been  interested  to 
promote  the  better  appreciation  of  all  forms 
of  art  in  rural  communities  through  traveling 
exhibits  of  pictures  furnished  at  nominal  ex- 
pense, competitions  among  school  children  in 
photographing  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in 
their  home  communities,  illustrated  lectures, 
the  encouragement  of  pageants,   etc. 
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version  of  an  old  town  jail 
into  a  community  house 
were  the  results  of  a  year's 
work  of  these  community 
clubs.  That  there  is  real 
need  of  community  organi- 
zation was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  spon- 
taneous movement  among 
hundreds  of  widely  scat- 
tered rural  communities 
for  better  team  work 
among  their  local  organiza- 
tions and  forces,  which  has 
doubtless  been  stimulated 
by  community  war  activi- 
ties and  post-war  problems. 
The  committee  on  rural 
government  presented  a 
comprehensive  report  on 
the  needs  of  rural  com- 
In  his  presidential  address  Dr.  K.  L.  But-  munities  for  better  forms  of  local  govern- 
terfleld  reviewed  the  work  and  objects  of  the  ment,  showing  the  township  to  be  an 
conference  and  called  attention  to  the  need  unnatural  social  unit  due  merely  to  the  civil 
of  an  international  country  life  movement,  engineer's  survey,  the  advantages  of  incor- 
asserting  that  the  fundamental  problems  of  porating  the  rural  community  as  is  being 
country  life  are  much  the  same  in  all  coun-  done  under  general  legislation  in  North  Caro- 
tries,  and  that  all  would  be  benefited  by  ex-  lina,  and  the  tendency  of  the  new  high 
changing  their  experience.  He  also  called  at-  school  districts  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  to 
tention  to  the  need  of  an  adequate  endow-  develop  more  natural  governmental  units, 
ment   for   the   investigation    of    rural    social 


AN  OLD  HOTEL  CONVERTED  INTO  A  COMMUNITY  HOUSE  AT  MONTGOMERY. 

ORANGE  COUNTY.   NEW  YORK 

(Rooms  in  this  building  have  been  attractively  furnished  by  associations  and 
individuals    as  memorials  to    former   leading    citizens) 


problems.  "I  believe  we  should  have  a  coun- 
try life  foundation  to  make  researches  and  to 
develop  programs  independently  of  other  or- 
ganizations.    It  should  be  able  to  deal  with 


Some  Indications  of  Progress 

Although  this  new  association  of  country 
life  interests  is  primarily  for  conference  and 
the    formation    of    public    opinion    on    rural 

the  fundamental  problems  of  rural  communi-  problems,  and  although  it  has  no  propaganda 

ties,  unhampered  by  the  pressure  for  the  im-  0r  executive  program,  it  has  already  shown 

mediate    achievement    of    results,    to    which  its  usefulness  in  securing  the  application  of 

governmental  agencies  are  subject.     A  foun-  fts     recommendations     through     established 

dation  with  the  consciousness  of  the  signifi-  agencies. 

cance  of  the  country  life  problems  and  in  The  first  conference  at  Baltimore  saw  the 
the  hands  of  those  who  know  and  have  the  need  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  pur- 
confidence  of  the  people  of  the  open  country,  p0Ses  and  methods  of  rural  social  work  be- 
would  be  one  of  the  most  beneficent  and  far-  tween  various  national  organizations  which 
reaching  institutions  of  the  United  States."  had  largely  expanded  their  work  during  the 
The  discussion  of  rural  organization  cen-  war  and  were  extending  it  into  rural  com- 
tered  largely  about  methods  of  getting  all  the  munities.  A  committee  was  authorized  to 
forces  of  rural  communities  together  behind  invite  representatives  of  these  organizations 
community  enterprises,  through  some  form  of  to  meet  together  for  the  better  understand- 
community  organization  or  council.  A  good  ing  of  the  field  of  each  and  the  principles  and 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  through  methods  of  rural  social  work.  As  a  result 
community  clubs  was  given  by  Mr.  Royal  representatives  of  a  dozen  or  more  leading 
Clyde  Agne,  community  organizer  of  the  national  organizations  met  for  a  day  in 
Clark  County,  Ohio,  Red  Cross.  Monthly  March  and  two  days  in  April,  1919,  at 
community  gatherings  with  moving  pictures  Washington,  D.  C,  and  under  the  able  lead- 
and  amateur  dramatics,  an  inter-community  ership  of  the  late  Dr.  C.  W.  Thompson,  of 
baseball  league,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  the  in-  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  drew 
vigoration  of  country  churches,  and  the  con-  up  a  statement  of  the  purposes  and  methods 
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of  social  work  in  rural  communities  which 
has  been  of  very  definite  service  to  the  organi- 
zations concerned.  This  statement  clearly 
recognizes  that  social  work  in  the  open  coun- 
try must  be  built  upon  a  basis  of  democracy 
rather  than  philanthropy,  that  it  must  have 
the  active  support  of  farm  people,  and  that 
its  primary  object  should  be  educational,  in 
order  to  develop  the  largest  amount  of  local 
leadership  rather  than  to  employ  more  sala- 
ried workers.  This  conference  met  again 
in  New  York  in  April,  1920,  and  agreed  on 
the  general  form  of  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion of  a  National  Council  of  Rural  Social 
Work,  and  authorized  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Country  Life  Associa- 
tion to  complete  the  organization  and  call  the 
first  session. 

The  recommendations  of  the.  committee 
on  rural  leadership  as  to  courses  of  study  in 
colleges  for  the  preparation  of  rural  leaders 
have  been  adopted  in  a  score  of  colleges  and 
theological  seminaries  and  have  resulted  in  a 
definite  curriculum  for  the  training  of  rural 
leaders.  The  published  reports  of  the  three 
national  conferences  have  been  widely  circu- 
lated, are  used  by  classes  in  rural  sociology  at 
many  institutions,  and  have  been  found  in- 
valuable by  all  sorts  of  rural  leaders. 

The  American  Country  Life  Association 
has  no  program  of  rural  "uplift/'  but  it  does 
seek  to  bring  together  the  experience  of  what 
is  being  achieved  in  all  parts  of  our  great 
land  for  permanent  rural  progress.  In  spite 
of  the  present  discouragement  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  due  to  the  inadequate  economic 
organization  of  the  industry  and  the  lack  of 


understanding  upon  the  part  of  the  business 
world,  country  life  is  advancing  as  never 
before,  country  people  are  increasingly  alive 
to  its  needs,  and  are  devising  their  own 
methods  of  meeting  them.  Summing  up  the 
results  of  the  last  conference  at  Springfield, 
the  secretary  said : 

Marked  progress  was  depicted  in  almost  every 
line  of  human  endeavor  which  goes  to  make 
country  life  more  satisfying.  Consolidation  of 
schools  is  proceeding  with  great  rapidity;  county 
and  traveling  libraries  are  extending  library  ser- 
vice to  increasing  numbers  of  rural  residents; 
visiting  nurses  are  being  requested  in  numbers 
larger  than  the  supply;  numerous  movements 
looking  toward  physical  education  and  recreation 
are  in  progress;  colleges,  normal  schools  and 
universities  are  introducing  courses  in  rural  soci- 
ology; the  national  agencies  engaged  in  rural 
social  work  are  beginning  to  coordinate  their  pro- 
grams;  the  rural  church  is  grappling  with  its 
peculiar  problems  in  a  dynamic  manner;  the  rural 
home  is  being  recognized  in  a  new  and  encourag- 
ing way  as  the  center  of  all  social  organization ; 
rural  government  and  legislation  are  undergoing 
far  reaching  changes ;  country  communities  are 
thinking  about  country  planning  and  their  integral 
place  in  community  life;  road  building  in  coun- 
try districts  is  proceeding  with  unprecedented 
rapidity;  and  the  country  life  movement  is  on 
the   verge   of   an   international    understanding. 

Surely,  if  slowly — for  all  permanent 
growth  is  slow — Roosevelt's  vision  of  a  bet- 
ter country  life  is  being  realized,  chiefly 
through  the  efforts  of  the  country  folks 
themselves,  who  have  caught  the  message 
of  the  Country  Life  Commission  that  "the 
underlying  problem  is  to  develop  and  main- 
tain on  our  farms  a  civilization  in  full  har- 
mony with  the  best  American  ideals." 


THIRD    ANNUAL    CONFERENCE   OF   THE   AMERICAN    COUNTRY    LIFE    ASSOCIATION    AT   SPRINGFIELD.    MASS..    IN 

OCTOBER.    1920 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE 

MONTH 


WOODROW  WILSON'S  PLACE  IN 
TORY:    BY  GENERAL  SMUTS 


HIS- 


BECAUSE  of  the  fact  that  the  Right 
Honorable  J.  C.  Smuts,  Premier  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  served  with  Presi- 
dent Wilson  on  the  League  of  Nations  Com- 
mission of  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris, 
and  also  because  General  Smuts  helped  to 
draft  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  he  was 
asked  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  to 
write  an  estimate  of  President  Wilson's  work 
at  Paris.  He  promptly  complied  with  the 
request,  stating  that  he  did  it  as  a  labor  of 
love,  believing  that  President  Wilson  was 
deserving  of  all  possible  recognition  for  the 
great  public  service  that  he  had  rendered. 
General  Smuts  said  in  part: 

The  position  occupied  by  President  Wilson  in 
the  world's  imagination  at  the  close  of  the  Great 
War  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence was  terrible  in  its  greatness.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible position  for  any  mere  man  to  occupy.  Prob- 
ably to  no  human  being  in  all  history  did  the 
hopes,  the  prayers,  the  aspirations  of  so  many 
millions  of  his  fellows  turn  with  such  poignant 
intensity  as  to  him  at  the  close  of  the  war.  At 
a  time  of  the  deepest  darkness  and  despair,  he 
had  raised  aloft  a  light  to  which  all  eyes  had 
turned.  He  had  spoken  divine  words  of  heal- 
ing and  consolation  to  a  broken  humanity.  His 
lofty  moral  idealism  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
dominate  the  brutal  passions  which  had  torn  the 
old  world  asunder.  And  he  was  supposed  to 
possess  the  secret  which  would  remake  the  world 
on   fairer  lines. 

The  peace  which  Wilson  was  bringing  to  the 
world  was  expected  to  be  God's  peace.  Prus- 
sianism  lay  crushed;  brute  force  had  failed 
utterly.  The  moral  character  of  the  universe  had 
been  most  signally  vindicated.  There  was  a 
universal  vague  hope  of  a  great  moral  peace,  of 
a  new  world  order  arising  visibly  and  immedi- 
ately on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  This  hope  was  not 
a  mere  superficial  sentiment.  It  was  the  intense 
expression  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  the  inner 
moral  and  spiritual  force  which  had  upborne  the 
peoples  during  the  dark  night  of  the  war  and 
had  nerved  them  to  an  effort  almost  beyond  hu- 
man strength.  Surely,  surely,  God  had  been  with 
them  in  that  long  night  of  agony.  His  was  the 
victory;  His  should  be  the  peace.  And  President 
Wilson  was  looked  upon  as  the  man  to  make  this 
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great  peace.  He  had  voiced  the  great  ideals  of 
the  new  order ;  his  great  utterances  had  become 
the  contractual  basis  for  the  armistice  and  the 
peace.  The  idealism  of  Wilson  would  surely 
become  the  reality  of  the  new  order  of  things  in 
the   Peace   Treaty. 

Then  followed  six  months  of  what  Gen- 
eral Smuts  describes  as  "agonized  waiting, 
during  which  the  world  situation  rapidly  de- 
teriorated." The  peace  that  finally  issued 
was  not  a  Wilson  peace.  General  Smuts  de- 
clares that  a  fatal  mistake  was  made  in  giv- 
ing the  impression  that  the  peace  was  in 
accordance  with  the  Fourteen  Points.  It 
was  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary, 
says  General  Smuts,  "this  was  a  Punic  peace, 
the  same  sort  of  peace  as  the  victor  had  dic- 
tated to  the  vanquished  for  thousands  of 
years." 

The  Paris  Peace  lost  an  opportunity  as  unique 
as  the  Great  War  itself.  In  destroying  the  moral 
idealism  born  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  war  it  did 
almost  as  much  as  the  war  itself  in  shattering 
the  structure  of  Western  civilization. 

And  the  odium  for  all  this  fell  especially  on 
President  Wilson.  Round  him  the  hopes  had 
centered ;  round  him  the  disillusion  and  despair 
now  gathered.  Popular  opinion  largely  held  him 
responsible  for  the  bitter  disappointment  and 
grievous  failure.  The  cynics  scoffed ;  his  friends 
were  silenced  in  the  universal  disappointment. 
Little  or  nothing  had  been  expected  from  the 
other  leaders ;  the  whole  failure  was  put  to  the 
account  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  And  finally 
America  for  reasons  of  her  own  joined  the  pack 
and  at  the  end  it  was  his  own  people  who  tore 
him  to  pieces. 

Will  this  judgment,  born  of  momentary  dis- 
illusion and  disappointment,  stand  in  future,  or 
will  it  be  reversed?  The  time  has  not  come  to 
pass  final  judgment  on  either  Wilson  or  any  of 
the  other  great  actors  in  the  drama  at  Paris. 
The  personal  estimates  will  depend  largely  on 
the  interpretation  of  that  drama  in  the  course  of 
time.  As  one  who  saw  and  watched  things  from 
the  inside  I  feel  convinced  that  the  present  popu- 
lar estimates  are  largely  superficial  and  will  not 
stand  the  searching  test  of  time.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  Wilson  has  been  harshly, 
unfairly,    unjustly    dealt   with,    and    that    he    has 
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been  made  a  scapegoat  for  the  sins  of  others. 
Wilson  made  mistakes,  and  there  were  occasions 
when  I  ventured  to  sound  a  warning  note.  But 
it  was  not  his  mistakes  that  caused  the  failure 
for  which  he  has  been  held  mainly  responsible. 

Let  us  admit  the  truth,  however  bitter  it  is  to 
do  so  for  those  who  believe  in  human  nature. 
It  was  not  Wilson  who  failed.  The  position  is 
far  more  serious.  It  was  the  human  spirit  itself 
that  failed  at  Paris.  It  is  no  use  passing  judg- 
ments and  making  scapegoats  of  this  or  that  in- 
dividual statesman  or  group  of  statesmen.  Ideal- 
ists make  a  great  mistake  in  not  facing  the  real 
facts  sincerely  and  resolutely.  They  believe  in 
the  power  of  the  spirit,  in  the  goodness  which 
is  at  the  heart  of  things,  in  the  triumph  which  is 
in  store  for  the  great  moral  ideals  of  the  race. 
But  this  faith  only  too  often  leads  to  an  optimism 
which  is  sadly  and  fatally  at  variance  with  ac- 
tual results.  It  is  the  realist  and  not  the  idealist 
who  is  generally  justified  by  events.  We  forget 
that  the  human  spirit,  the  spirit  of  goodness  and 
truth  in  the  world,  is  still  only  an  infant  crying 
in  the  night,  and  that  the  struggle  with  darkness 
is  as  yet  mostly  an  unequal  struggle. 

The  boon  that  was  really  saved  at  Paris, 
according  to  General  Smuts,  was  the  Cov- 
enant of  the  League  of  Nations: 

The  political  realists  who  had  their  eye  on 
the  loot  were  prepared — however  reluctantly — 
to  throw  that  innocent  little  sop  to  President 
Wilson  and  his  fellow  idealists.  After  all,  there 
was  not  much  harm  in  it,  it  threatened  no  present 
national  interest,  and  it  gave  great  pleasure  to 
a  number  of  good  unpractical  people  in  most 
countries.  Above  all,  President  Wilson  had  to 
be  conciliated,  and  this  was  the  last  and  the  great- 
est of  the  Fourteen  Points  on  which  he  had  set 
his   heart   and   by  which    he    was    determined   to 


stand  or  fall.  And  so  he  got  his  way.  But  it  is 
a  fact  that  only  a  man  of  his  great  power'  and 
influence  and  dogged  determination  could  have 
carried  the  Covenant  through  that  Peace  Confer- 
ence. Others  had  seen  with  him  the  great  vision, 
others  had  perhaps  given  more  thought  to  the 
elaboration  of  the  great  plan.  But  his  was  the 
power  and  the  will  that  carried  it  through.  The 
Covenant  is  Wilson's  souvenir  to  the  future  of 
the  world.  No  one  will  ever  deny  him  that  honor. 
The  honor  is  very  great,  indeed,  for  the  Cove- 
nant is  one  of  the  great  creative  documents  of 
human  history.  The  Peace  Treaty  will  fade  into 
merciful  oblivion,  and  its  provisions  will  be  grad- 
ually obliterated  by  the  great  human  tides  sweep- 
ing over  the  world.  But  the  Covenant  will  stand 
as  sure  as  fate.  Forty-two  nations  gathered 
round  it  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  League  at 
Geneva.  And  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  all  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  will  gather  round  it. 
It  must  succeed,  because  there  is  no  other  way 
for  the  future  of  civilization.  It  does  not  realize 
the  great  hopes  born  of  the  war,  but  it  provides 
the  only  method  and  instrument  by  which  in  the 
course  of  time  those  hopes  can  be  realized.  Speak- 
ing as  one  who  has  some  right  to  speak  on  the 
fundamental  conceptions,  objects,  and  methods  of 
the  Covenant,  I  feel  sure  that  most  of  the  present 
criticism  is  based  on  misunderstandings.  These 
misunderstandings  will  clear  away;  one  by  one 
the  peoples  still  outside  the  Covenant  will  fall  in 
behind  this  banner,  under  which  the  human  race 
is  going  to  march  forward  to  triumphs  of  peace- 
ful organization  and  achievement  undreamt  of 
by  us  children  of  an  unhappier  era.  And  the 
leader  who,  in  spite  of  apparent  failure,  suc- 
ceeded in  inscribing  his  name  on  that  banner  has 
achieved  the  most  enviable  and  enduring  im- 
mortality. Americans  of  the  future  will  yet 
proudly  and  gratefully  rank  him  with  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln,  and  his  fame  will  have  a  mor^ 
universal  significance  than  theirs. 


MR.  LANSING  ON  THE  "BIG  FOUR"  OF 
THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 


ALMOST  simultaneously  with  the  pub- 
lication of  his  book  on  the  peace  ne- 
gotiations at  Paris  Mr.  Robert  Lansing, 
former  Secretary  of  State,  contributes  to 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  (Philadelphia) 
a  series  of  articles  entitled,  "The  Big  Four 
of  the  Peace  Conference."  The  first  of  these 
personal  sketches  is  devoted  to  Clemenceau, 
whom  Mr.  Lansing  regarded  as  the  domi- 
nant figure  at  the  Conference.  The  qualities 
of  frankness  and  directness  of  statement, 
notable  in  the  book,  to  which  we  shall  revert 
later,  are  also  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Lansing's 
characterization  of  the  great  French  Premier. 
Mr.  Lansing  reminds  us  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten,  which  for  the  first  three  months 
directed  the  Peace  Conference,  consisted  of 
Mr.     Lloyd     George     and     Mr.     Balfour, 


M.  Clemenceau  and  M.  Pichon,  Signor  Or- 
lando and  Baron  Sonnino,  Baron  Makino  and 
Baron  Matsui — or  Viscount  Chinda — and 
President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lansing.  The 
Supreme  War  Council,  which  had  to  do 
with  military  and  naval  matters  exclusively, 
had   the  same  membership. 

Prior  to  President  Wilson's  departure  for 
the  United  States  on  February  14,  1919, 
these  two  bodies  met  thirty-five  times.  After 
Mr.  Wilson's  return  from  the  United  States 
the  Council  of  Ten  met  regularly  seven 
times,  until  on  March  24  it  was  divided  into 
two  councils — the  Council  of  Four  and  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  commonly 
called  the  Council  of  Five,  but  the  latter 
council  was  subordinate  to  the  Big  Four 
and    subject    to    its    direction.      During    the 
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month  of  the  President's  absence  there  were 
eighteen  meetings,  and  from  the  time  of  the 
division  until  the  President's  final  departure 
on  June  28  there  were  six  meetings  of  the 
Council  of  Ten,  and  up  to  Mr.  Lansing's 
departure  on  July  12  ten  other  meetings. 
Mr.  Lansing  was  therefore  present  at 
seventy-six  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 
or  of  the  same  body  sitting  as  the  Supreme 
War  Council.  Next  to  President  Wilson, 
he  probably  had  as  good  an  opportunity  as 
anyone  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
leaders. 

Mr.  Lansing  showed  how  M.  Clemenceau 
planned  shrewdly  to  have  Mr.  Wilson  take 
his  place  as  a  delegate  at  the  council  table, 
on  the  same  level  with  the  other  heads  of 
states,  and  then  contrived  to  have  himself 
elected  as  presiding  officer. 

The  calmness  and  ease  with  which  M.  Clem- 
enceau carried  through  the  plan  to  hold  the  man- 
agement of  the  negotiations  in  his  own  hands  and 
his  skilful  utilization  of  a  unique  state  of  affairs 
to  that  end  suggest  the  movements  of  a  well-oiled 
piece  of  machinery.  Without  noise  and  without 
apparent  friction  he  assumed  the  chairmanship 
and  subordinated  the  other  heads  of  delegations 
to  less  prominent  positions,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  popular  opinion  as  to  the  superior  qualities  of 
President  Wilson  and  as  to  the  place  he  should 
have    in   the    assembled   congress   of   the    nations. 

After  so  easy  a  victory  it  might  have  been 
assumed  that  Clemenceau  would  ride  rough- 
shod over  the  other  delegates.  But  Mr. 
Lansing  states  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
While  presiding  over  the  Council  of  Ten, 
M.  Clemenceau  was  both  urbane  and  con- 
siderate. In  the  general  meeting  of  the  con- 
ference, however,  when  he  had  to  deal  with 
the  great  body  of  delegates,  he  lived  up  to  his 
reputation  for  ruthlessness.  He  would  sweep 
aside  objections  and  suppress  interruptions 
with  little  regard  for  any  delegate  who  ven- 
tured to  express  an  individual  opinion.  In 
fact,  his  way  of  forcing  through  a  program 
reminded  Mr.  Lansing  of  the  methods  fre- 
quently employed  at  an  American  ward 
caucus  a  generation  ago.  One  could  easily 
understand  how  he  won  his  appellation, 
"The  Old  Tiger." 

In  all  that  Clemenceau  did  he  was  work- 
ing to  advance  French  interests.  He  and  his 
French  advisers  practically  decided  on  the 
subjects  discussed  by  the  Council  of  Ten. 
Officials  of  the  French  Foreign  Office  were 
always  able  to  have  discussion  postponed 
when  they  believed  that  it  was  for  the  in- 
terest of  France  to  have  other  matters  de- 
cided first. 


Of  course  M.  Clemenceau,  alive  to  everything 
which  worked  to  the  advantage  of  France  and 
skilful  in  handling  situations  of  all  sorts,  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  through  the  French  program; 
and  he  did  it  without  exciting  opposition  among 
his  colleagues.  They  might,  and  in  a  few  cases 
did,  grumble  and  complain  outside  the  council 
as  to  the  way  matters  were  being  handled, 
but  in  M.  Pichon's  room  the  suavity,  good 
nature  and  unfailing  courtesy  of  the  Tiger 
silenced  those  who  were  dissatisfied.  In  the  en- 
deavor to  match  the  shrewd  old  statesman  in 
politeness  and  geniality  they  failed  to  use  these 
qualities  in  the  way  that  he  did.  He  used  them 
to  disarm  his  opponents  and  prevent  vigorous 
objection.  His  colleagues  used  them  to  soften  the 
blows  which  they  intended  to  deliver.  M.  Clem- 
enceau won. 

Unusual  interest  attaches  to  Mr.  Lan- 
sing's personal  record  of  the  negotiations  at 
Paris.1  Although  various  accounts  of  the 
Peace  Conference  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  ever  since  its  adjournment  in  June, 
1919,  this  is  the  first  published  narrative  by 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  great 
powers.  Apart  from  its  official  character, 
however,  Mr.  Lansing's  story  has  a  dramatic 
value,  growing  out  of  his  resignation  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  President  Wilson's  Cabi- 
net in  February,  1920.  It  became  known  at 
that  time  that  as  one  of  the  American  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Lansing  had  differed  seriously  with  his  chief 
regarding  the  course  to  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  the  negotiations.  His  own 
general  position  at  the  time  is  stated  in  the 
following  paragraph  of  his  book: 

The  duties  of  a  diplomatic  representative  com- 
missioned by  the  President  and  given  full  powers 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  are,  in  addition  to  the  formal 
carrying  out  of  his  instructions,  twofold,  namely, 
to  advise  the  President  during  the  negotiation 
of  his  views  as  to  the  wise  course  to  be  adopted, 
and  to  prevent  the  President,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
from  taking  any  step  in  the  proceedings  which 
may  impair  the  rights  of  his  country  or  may  be 
injurious  to  its  interests.  These  duties,  in  my 
opinion,  are  equally  imperative  whether  the 
President  directs  the  negotiations  through  written 
instructions  issuing  from  the  White  House  or 
conducts  them  in  person.  For  an  American 
plenipotentiary  to  remain  silent,  and  by  his  silence 
to  give  the  impression  that  he  approves  a  course 
of  action  which  he  in  fact  believes  to  be  wrong 
in  principle  or  contrary  to  good  policy,  constitutes 
a  failure  to  perform  his  full  duty  to  the  President 
and  to  the  country.  It  is  his  duty  to  speak  and 
to   speak   frankly   and    plainly. 

Mr.  Lansing  also  frankly  enumerates  the 
leading  issues  that  developed  between  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  himself: 


aThe   Peace    Negotiations:    A    Personal    Narrative.      By 
Robert  Lansing.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    328  pp.    111. 
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The  principal  subjects,  concerning  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  I  were  in  marked  disagreement, 
were  the  following:  His  presence  in  Paris  during 
the  peace  negotiations  and  especially  his  presence 
there  as  a  delegate  to  the  Peace  Conference;  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  a  League  of  Nations  as  proposed  or 
advocated  by  him ;  the  form  of  the  organic  act, 
known  as  the  "Covenant,"  its  elaborate  character 
and  its  inclusion  in  the  treaty  restoring  a  state 
of  peace ;  the  treaty  of  defensive  alliance"  with 
France;  the  necessity  for  a  definite  program  which 
the  American  Commissioners  could  follow  in 
carrying  on  the  negotiations ;  the  employment  of 
private  interviews  and  confidential  agreements  in 
reaching  settlements,  a  practice  which  gave  color 
to  the  charge  of  "secret  diplomacy";  and,  lastly, 
the  admission  of  the  Japanese  claims  to  possession 
of  German  treaty  rights  at  Kiao-Chau  and  in 
the  Province  of  Shantung. 

As  to  the  Covenant  itself,  Mr.  Lansing 
maintains  that  President  Wilson  was  the 
only  one  of  the  American  representatives  of 
Paris  who  favored  the  famous  "Article  X" 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  finally  adopted. 
Mr.  Lansing  fully  recognizes  the  President's 
constitutional  authority  to  determine  inde- 
pendently the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
but  he  desires  to  have  it  clearly  understood 
that,  having  exercised  such  authority,  the 
President  alone  must  bear  the  responsibility 
for  the  results.  In  this  particular  instance 
the  results  were  disastrous. 

As  it  was,  the  President's  unalterable  determi- 
nation to  have  his  form  of  guaranty  in  the 
Covenant,  in  which  he  was  successful,  and  his 
firm  refusal  to  modify  it  in  any  substantial  way 
resulted  in  strengthening  the  opponents  of  the 
League  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  able  to 
prevent  the  Treaty  from  obtaining  the  necessary 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the   Senators. 

The  sincerity  of  Mr.  Wilson's  belief  in  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  guaranty,  which  he  pro- 
posed, to  the  preservation  of  international  peace 
cannot  be  doubted.  While  his  advisers  were  prac- 
tically unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  policy,  as 
well  as  principle,  demanded  a  change  in  the  guar- 
anty, he  clung  tenaciously  to  the  affirmative  form. 
The  result  was  that  which  was  feared  and  pre- 
dicted by  his  colleagues.  The  President,  and  the 
President  alone,  must  bear  the  responsibility  for 
the   result. 

Up  to  the  time  when  he  left  Paris  for 
the  United  States,  in  February,  1919,  Mr. 
Wilson  gave  most  of  his  time  and  thought 
to  the  Covenant.  When  other  questions 
which  Mr.  Lansing  regarded  as  vital  to  a 
preliminary  peace  treaty  were  brought  up 
in  the  Council  of  Ten  ways  were  found  to 
keep  them  open  and  to  put  off  their  settle- 
ment until  the  Covenant  had  been  reported 
to  the  Conference.  Mr.  Lansing  thought 
that  this  course  was  wrong  in  that  it  delayed 
the  peace. 
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(Secretary  of  State,  1915-1920;  member  of  the  American 
Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,   1918-1919) 

In  opening  the  first  chapter,  entitled, 
"Reasons  for  Writing  a  Personal  Narra- 
tive," Mr.  Lansing  makes  it  clear  that  a 
review  of  the  proceedings  at  Paris  becomes 
necessarily  a  personal  narrative.  "The  true 
story,"  he  says,  "can  only  be  told  from  the 
intimate  and  personal  point  of  view.  As  I 
intend  to  tell  the  true  story,  I  offer  no 
further  apology  for  its  personal  character." 
Under  Mr.  Lansing's  hand  this  personal 
narrative  is  never  tinged  with  bitterness. 
Repeatedly  the  author  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  explain  to  the  reader  the  reasons  which 
may  have  actuated  Mr.  Wilson  in  certain 
courses  that  he  took,  and  even  to  justify  him. 

Writing  as  a  constitutional  lawyer,  Mr. 
Lansing  fully  sustains  the  President  in  his 
assumption  of  powers  relating  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  and  nowhere  does  he 
question  the  legality  of  his  actions.  He 
shows  that  he  and  other  commissioners  were 
kept  in  ignorance  for  many  weeks  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  rooms  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Commission,  but  he  makes  no  com- 
plaint on  that  score,  and  he  brings  no  charges 
against  Mr.  Wilson's  good  faith.  The  dis- 
cussion is  conducted  from  first  to  last  on  a 
high  level. 
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TAXATION  AS  A  PROBLEM  OF  THE 
NEW  ADMINISTRATION 


FROM  the  brief  survey  of  Uncle  Sam's 
balance  sheet,  with  which  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Lamont  opens  his  article  in  Harper's 
Magazine  on  ''Taxation,  the  Tariff,  and 
Foreign  Trade  Relations,"  the  startling  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  80  per  cent,  of  our 
total  federal  revenues  are  now  devoted  to 
war  purposes,  past  and  present.  He  finds 
that  the  grand  total  of  our  Treasury  re- 
quirements is  $3,750,000,000  annually,  as 
compared  with  $700,000,000  for  similar 
purposes  in  1914.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Secretary  Houston  recently  urged  that  the 
revenues  should  provide  for  an  outlay  of 
$4,000,000,000  a  year. 

If  the  floating  debt  in  the  form  of  Treas- 
ury certificates,  mostly  held  by  the  banks, 
amounting  to  more  than  $2,600,000,000  is 
to  be  paid  from  current  revenue  before  the 
maturity  of  Victory  notes  in  May,  1923, 
the  Treasury  must  be  supplied  with  approxi- 
mately $1,300,000,000  additional  annual 
revenues  in  both  1921  and  1922.  In  1923 
$5,025,000,000  of  Victory  notes  and  War 
Savings  certificates  mature.  We  have,  then, 
about  $7,600,000,000  of  Government  debt 
to  be  either  retired  or  refunded  in  the  next 
three  years. 

Mr.  Lamont  sees  little  likelihood  of  for- 
eign governments  making  substantial  pay- 
ments on  account  of  their  indebtedness  to  our 
Government  in  the  near  future. 

As  we  look  at  the  situation  to-day,  this  much 
is  certain:  For  years  the  Treasury  will  be  in  need 
of  prodigious  revenues,  as  compared  with  its  re- 
quirements in  pre-war  days,  and  the  burden  of 
taxation  will  be  heavy.  How  shall  the  burden  be 
distributed?  Shall  some  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, some  parts  of  the  country,  some  businesses, 
be  overloaded,  or  shall  the  burden  be  spread  as 
evenly  as  may  be  over  all  that  part  of  the  popu- 
lation that  is  able  to  carry  it?  If  we  are  to 
comprehend  this  last  inquiry,  we  must  again  look 
at  the  dry  figures.  In  the  last  three  years,  a  total 
of  $9,385,000,000,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  Treasury's 
total  receipts,  has  been  derived  from  income  and 
profits  taxes. 

In  1914,  when  the  Treasury's  total  ordinary  re- 
ceipts were  $734,673,166,  only  about  8  per  cent., 
or  $60,710,196,  was  derived  from  income  taxes, 
the  balance  of  the  revenues  flowing  from  indirect 
taxation  and  miscellaneous  sources.  The  figures 
speak  for  themselves.  Before  America's  partici- 
pation in  the  war  the  country's  tax  burden  was 
light,  and  direct  taxes  contributed  about  one-third 
of  the  Treasury's  total  receipts.  But  in  1917  the 
enactment  of  the  Revenue  bill  marked  a  radical 
change   of  policy,    and   the   Government's   scheme 


of  taxation  was  made  to  bear  with  tremendous 
weight  upon  incomes  and  profits,  as  the  following 
statement  of  Treasury  receipts  clearly  shows. 
These  figures  are  in  millions  of  dollars: 

Income 


Year 

and 

Other 

Mis- 

Total 

Ended 

Profits 

Internal 

Cus- 

cella- 

Ordinary 

June  30 

Taxes 

Revenue 

toms 

neous 

Receipts 

1914... 

61 

319 

292 

62 

734 

1915... 

80 

336 

210 

72 

698 

1916... 

125 

388 

213 

54 

780 

1917... 

360 

449 

226 

83 

1,118 

1918... 

2,839 

857 

180 

295 

4,171 

1919... 

2,601 

1,239 

184 

624 

4,648 

1920... 

3,945 

1,460 

323 

967 

6,695 

It  is  generally  anticipated  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's revenues  from  income  and  profits 
taxes  on  corporations  in  1921,  assessed  on 
the  profits  of  1920,  will  fall  far  below  those 
of  recent  years.  This  may  also  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  revenues  to  be  derived  next 
year  from  individual  income  taxes. 

The  Government  is  now  dependent  chiefly 
on  this  source  of  taxation,  and  the  method 
of  imposing  the  taxes  bears  with  extraordi- 
nary weight  upon  a  small  portion  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Lamont  points  out  that  about 
64  per  cent,  of  the  total  income-and-profits- 
tax  receipts  in  1918  and  1919  came  from 
five  States — Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  As  to  the 
personal  income  taxes,  it  appears  that  three 
ten-thousandths  of  the  population  are  paying 
almost  three-quarters  of  the  income  tax. 
Because  of  ■  the  great  revenues  which  the 
Treasury  will  require  for  the  next  few  years 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  new  Administra- 
tion will  be  able  to  make  any  important  re- 
duction in  the  aggregate  tax  burden,  but 
greater  economy  in  administration  must  be 
secured.  Mr.  Lamont  is  convinced  that  in- 
come taxes  in  this  country  have  come  to 
stay,  but  the  question  is  whether  they  shall 
be  levied  productively  or  unproductively. 
All  indications  point  to  diminishing  reve- 
nues from  both  the  excess  profits  tax  and  the 
income  tax. 

As  to  the  tariff,  Mr.  Lamont  believes  that 
our  legislators  will  quickly  realize  the  new 
situation  in  which  this  country  finds  itself, 
and  will  be  gradually  convinced  that  as  a 
creditor  nation  we  must  now  begin  to  run 
into  a  period  of  freer  trade.  The  new  Con- 
gress may  even  find  the  difficulties  of  thor- 
oughgoing tariff  revision  so  great  that  no 
immediate  attempt  will  be  made  to  accom- 
plish it. 
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VISCOUNT  HALDANE'S  APPRECIATION 
OF  MR.  JUSTICE  HOLMES 

ON  the  occasion  of  the  appearance  of  his  gaze  steadily  fixed  on  the  unity  of  knowl- 
recent  volume  of  "Collected  Legal  edge.  Law  has  never,  for  Justice  Holmes, 
Papers,"1  a  discriminating  tribute  to  Mr.  been  a  reality  apart  from  the  history  of 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  of  the  the  nation  whose  law  it  is  or  without  inter- 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  from  the  pen  pretation  not  merely  of  its  own  letter,  but 
of  Viscount  Haldane,  of  England,  appears  in  of  the  spirit  of  that  nation.  It  is  inextri- 
the  New  Republic  (New  York)  for  March  9.  cably  combined  with  the  human  element. 
At  the  outset  of  his  article,  Viscount  Hal-  "Every  calling,"  he  has  said,  "is  great  when 
dane  remarks  that  although  France  and  Ger-  greatly  pursued,"  and  again,  "the  present 
many  have  produced  jurists  of  a  high  order,  has  a  right  to  govern  itself  so  far  as  it  can, 
the  influence  of  codes  in  those  countries  has  and  it  ought  always  to  be  remembered  that 


tended  to  check  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  jurisprudence, 
while  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  there  has  been  a 
freer  development. 

After  alluding  to  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  Dicey,  Maitland,  and 
Baron  Bowen  as  examples  of 
great  British  jurists,  Viscount 
Haldane  speaks  of  our  own 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  as  "that 
most  remarkable  example  of  the 
statesman  and  lawyer  in  combi- 
nation."    He  then  observes: 


But  to  my  mind  the  most  typical 
example  of  the  modern  spirit  in 
this  region  of  knowledge  is  that  of 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  himself.  Like 
Bowen,  he  has  brought  to  his  task 
a  fine  felicity  of  diction,  the  gift  of 
the  finished  scholar,  but  not  less 
important  as  an  instrument  for 
making  influence  felt.  Such  a  style  is  to  a 
lawyer  of  the  grand  type  what  eloquence  is  to 
a  man  of  public  affairs.  It  adds  vastly  to  his 
strength,  for  the  form  in  which  he  teaches  his 
lesson  appeals  to  many  who  might  otherwise  be 
indifferent  to  its  substance. 

Then  follows  a  quotation  from  Justice 
Holmes's  own  writings  concerning  the  func- 
tion of  the  university: 

It  is  a  place,  he  says,  from  which  men  start  for 
the  Eternal  City.  In  the  university  are  pictured 
the  ideals  which  abide  in  the  City  of  God.  Many 
roads  lead  to  that  haven,  and  those  who  are  here 
have  traveled  by  different  paths  toward  the 
goal.  .  .  .  My  way  has  been  by  the  ocean  of 
the  law.  On  that  I  have  learned  a  part  of  the 
great   lesson,   the    lesson   not  of   law    but   of   life. 

Viscount  Haldane  regards  this  saying  as 
characteristic  of  the  man.  Such  a  point  of 
view,    he    thinks,    results    from    keeping    the 

Collected  Legal  Papers.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe.     316  pp. 
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historical  continuity  with  the 
past  is  not  a  duty,  it  is  only  a 
necessity." 

The  following  comment  by 
Viscount  Haldane  should  inter- 
est American  lawyers : 


I  have  cited  these  sayings  of  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes's  because,  not  only 
are  they  characteristic  of  his  out- 
look, but  they  are  something  more. 
They  are  really  the  key  to  numer- 
ous judgments  of  his,  delivered  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which  we  in  England  read. 
We  have  to  read  them  only  for  our 
general  edification,  because  in  in- 
terpreting our  own  unwritten  con- 
stitution, or  even  the  partly  written 
constitution  of  the  Dominions,  when 
they  come  before  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  analo- 
gies drawn  from  the  written  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  are 
rarely  safe  guides  for  us  English 
judges.  We  study  these  judgments  because  of 
their  keen  insight,  and  of  a  diction  which  is 
matchless  among  those  of  contemporary  exponents 
of  legal  principle. 

Since  he  wrote  his  book  on  the  Common  Law 
his  name  has  been  a  familiar  one  in  the  house- 
holds of  our  jurists  in  England,  and  in  the  li- 
braries of  the  best  of  our  lawyers.  We  recognize 
him  as  knowing  the  old  Year  Books  as  hardly 
any  among  ourselves  know  them.  He  has  traced 
and  weighed  the  significance  for  the  present  day 
of  that  old  law  which  belongs  to  you  as  much  as 
it  does  to  us,  that  old  law  out  of  which  the  mod- 
ern systems  of  both  countries  have  grown.  He 
has  thrown  new  light  on  the  genesis  of  Uses  and 
of  Equity;  of  the  law  of  Torts,  of  Privilege,  of 
Agency  and  of  Executorship.  He  speaks  with 
reverence  of  Bracton,  yet  not  the  less  he  dwells 
on  the  transforming  power  of  economic  energy  in 
the  jurisprudence  of  nations. 

This  is  indeed  high  praise.  Every  nation, 
says  Viscount  Haldane,  forms  an  intellectual 
type  which  is  peculiarly  its  own.  We  should 
be  proud  to  have  Justice  Holmes  accepted  as 
representative  of  the  American  type. 
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THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


BRITAIN'S  PROBLEM  IN  INDIA 


IN  its  comment  on  Sir  M.  O'Dwyer's  Fort- 
nightly article,  "Anarchy  in  India,"  the 
London  Review  of  Reviews  says : 

"No  one  can  read  its  grave  statement  of  the 
peril  that  now  exists  there  without  a  troubled 
mind  and  a  sense  of  the  urgent  need  for  both 
our  policy  and  our  actions  to  be  adjusted, 
without  delay,  to  meet  it  and  prevent  its  re- 
currence." 

Here  are  some  of  the  writer's  more  striking 
statements: 

The  extremists,  so  far  from  being  conciliated 
(by  British  policy)  are  only  encouraged  to  make 
more  outrageous  demands,  and  now  openly  talk 
of  revolution  and  an  Indian  Republic. 

Since  the  Mutiny,  the  position  of  our  govern- 
ment in  India  was  never  so  weak,  its  credit  never 
so  low. 

Our  margin  of  safety  in  India  was  never  very 
large,  and  in  these  days  of  world-wide  anxiety 
and  peril  it  has  been  reduced  almost  to  vanishing 
point. 

By  leaving  him  (Gandhi)  and  his  followers  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  race  hatred  and  anarchy  up 
to  date,  without  let  or  hindrance  the  govern- 
ment has  created  the  impression  that  it  is  afraid 
of  this  small   section  of  terrorists. 

Those  in  authority  still  refuse  to  look  the  fact§ 
in  the  face.  Will  they  wake  before  India  and 
its  315,000,000  are  lost  to  Britain  and  civilization? 

i 

He  opens  his  long  accusation  and  warning, 
for  that  is  what  his  article  amounts  to,  by  ac- 
cusing the  British  Parliament  of  hurriedly 
passing  a  self-government  measure  for  India 
and  then  having  sunk  to  sleep  again.  Simi- 
larly he  accuses  the  British  press,  with  rare 
exceptions,  of  equal  apathy,  displaying  only  a 
spasmodic  interest  when  there  are  lurid  events 
to  describe.  "It  remained  coldly  indifferent 
to  the  determined  efforts  of  Mr.  Gandhi  and 
his  followers  till  their  open  advocacy  of  re- 
bellion at  the  Nagpur  Congress  last  month 
made  it  clear  that  their  aim  is  to  overthrow 
the  government  which,  for  315,000,000  peo- 
ple, is  the  sole  bulwark  against  anarchy." 

Queen  Victoria's  famous  proclamation  of 
1858,  when  the  Sovereign  solemnly  promised 
the  Indian  people  "to  administer  the  govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  all  our  subjects  resi- 
dent therein,"  and  added:  "In  their  prosperity 
will  be  our  strength,  in  their  contentment  our 
security,  and  in  their  gratitude  our  great  re- 
ward," he  describes  as  a  lofty  and  at  the  same 
time  a  practical  ideal.  He  contrasts  it  with 
the  declaration  of  August  20,  1917,  made 
"not  by  the  sovereign  or  his  Prime  Minister, 
but  by  a  (then)  comparatively  unknown  Sec- 


retary of  State  in  answer  to  a  question  in  the 
Commons." 

Sir  M.  O'Dwyer  gives  one  striking  and 
even  pathetic  story,  with  its  equally  useful 
moral,  showing  the  results  of  allowing  such 
men  as  Gandhi,  Mahomad  Ali,  and  Shaukat 
Ali  to  stir  up  race  hatred.  Their  propaganda 
led  some  30,000  unfortunate  Mohammedans 
of  the  peasant  and  artisan  class  in  the  N.W.F. 
Province  and  Sind,  to  sell  off  their  posses- 
sions in  British  India  and  immigrate  en  masse 
to  the  Islamic  land  of  Afghanistan  "as  a  pro- 
test against  the  treatment  of  Turkey  by  the 
Peace  Conference" : 

The  story,  of  which  only  the  dim  outlines  are 
known  here,  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  in  Indian 
history.  The  emigrants  reached  the  "promised 
land"  last  summer  to  be  robbed,  cheated,  and 
in  some  cases  murdered  by  their  Mohammedan 
brethren. 

Some  of  the  most  stalwart  of  them  were  forci- 
bly conscripted  for  the  Amir's  army,  but  in  a 
short  time  nearly  all  of  these  deserted.  The  rest 
wandered  about  till  they  had  consumed  or  been 
despoiled  of  their  small  resources,  and  then  most 
of  them  drifted  back  into  British  India,  penniless 
and  disillusioned,  often  having  to  fight  their  way 
through  the  hostile  tribesmen. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  thousands,  chiefly  the 
aged  and  women  and  children,  died  of  their  suf- 
ferings on  foreign  soil,  and  those  who  returned, 
and  whom  the  British  authorities  are  trying  to 
resettle  in  their  old  homes,  are  now  cursing  the 
men  who,  while  remaining  in  comfort  in  British 
India,  sent  their  dupes  forth  to  hardship,  to  pov- 
erty,  and  in  many  cases  to  death. 

In  India  the  voice  of  the  politician  is  de- 
cidedly not  the  voice  of  the  people.  It  fol- 
lows, certainly,  that  political  dexterity  which 
is  no  sound  substitute  at  any  time  for  states- 
manship, is  least  so  in  Indian  affairs.  The 
1917  declaration  was  completely  misunder- 
stood by  the  population. 

It  appealed  only  to  a  small  fraction  of  the 
people  of  India — the  politicians  with  Western 
ideals  (less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  population 
has  any  knowledge  of  English)  :  it  had  no  mes- 
sage for  the  masses,  to  whom  the  phrase  "re- 
sponsible government"  has  no  meaning,  for  it 
has  no  equivalent  in  any  of  the  vernaculars. 

.The  reference  to  "self-governing  institutions," 
in  so  far  as  it  was  understood  at  all,  was  taken 
by  many  to  mean  that  the  British  Government 
intended  to  withdraw  from  the  field  of  admin- 
istration and  leave  the  country  to  relapse  into 
the  anarchy  from  which  it  had  been  rescued  by 
the  labor  of  generations. 

Protests  and  criticism  at  home  were  un- 
availing. 
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In  vain  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  foundations  not  been  found  possible  to  propose  an  electorate 
of  "responsibility,"  viz.,  a  reasonably  intelligent  of  more  than  5,000,000  out  of  a  population  of 
and  fairly  representative  electorate,  have  yet  to  250,000,000.  Even  that  narrow  electorate  is  com- 
be laid  in  India,  where  only  one  person  in  six-  posed  mainly  of  men  ignorant,  illiterate  and  un- 
teen  is  able  to  write  his  name,  and  where  it  has  interested  in  public  affairs. 


THE  LONDON  OF  TO-DAY 


IN  his  article  on  the  growth  of  London,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  Mr.  A.  Wyatt 
Tilby  says  that  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
present  century  London  revolutionized  its 
road  and  rail  transport,  and  in  the  next  two 
decades  it  may  be  compelled  to  revolutionize 
its  architecture.  Cheapside  and  its  by-streets 
as  they  stand  to-day  typify  the  old  model ; 
Kingsway  demonstrates  the  new. 

The  small  houses  at  the  Newgate  end  of 
Cheapside,  and  hundreds  of  similar  buildings  in 
narrow  city  lanes,  are  the  survivals  of  a  bygone 
commercial  age  when  the  merchant  lived  over  his 
office  and  the  shopkeeper  over  his  shop,  as  in 
minor  provincial  towns  to-day.  When  they 
moved  out  to  the  near  suburbs  which  could  be 
reached  by  horse-omnibus  their  old  houses  in 
central  London  were  seldom  pulled  down ;  the 
shop  or  office  remained  as  before,  but  the  living 
and  sleeping  rooms  upstairs  were  converted  into 
inconvenient  or  incongruous  business  quarters, 
and  many  a  caller  at  one  of  these  transformed 
dwelling-houses  has  echoed  Dante's  lament,  over 
the  bitterness  of  climbing  another  man's  stairs, 
as  he  mounted  the  steep  and  narrow  flight  to  a 
onetime  servant's  attic  where  his  business  was 
conducted  for  lack  of  better  accommodation. 

He  expects  a  ten  million  population  by 
1941,  when  London  may  almost  be  choked  by 
its  own  activities!  What  will  happen  to 
transport?  Authorities  may  refuse  to  carry 
any  but  regular  daily  passengers  between  8 
and  10  in  the  morning  and  5  and  7  in  the 
evening. 

For  more  than  sixteen  hundred  years  Lon- 
don, being  only  the  capital  of  England,  did 
not  grow  very  fast.  Its  present  monstrous 
size  is  the  creation  of  a  vigorous  second  child- 
hood and  altered  circumstance.  It  was  only 
in  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  capital  was 
changed  from  a  national  metropolis  into  a 
world's  mammoth,  A  rustic  cottage  still  sur- 
vives in  Little  Hartford  Street  to  recall  the 
rural  simplicity  of  the  eighteenth-century 
Mayfair. 

The  new  economic  system  was  the  main 
cause  of  the  change.  Coal  and  iron  attracted 
industry  northward  and  westward. 

But   most   industries    soon    found    it   convenient 
to   open    an   office    in    the    City    for   the    south    of 
England    and    the    growing    export    trade.     Long 
April— 7 


since  a  famous  commercial  mart,  London 
outstripped  all  its  rivals  and  became  the  leading 
trade  center  of  Europe  and  beyond;  and  the 
final  step  was  taken  in  the  year  after  Waterloo. 

England  introduced  the  gold  standard,  and 
London — already  in  command  of  liquid  capital 
from  the  profits  of  the  new  British  industries — 
was  soon  regarded  as  the  financial  pivot  of  the 
world.  For  a  hundred  years  that  position  was 
not  seriously  challenged,  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
overthrown. 

Its  position  was  not  finally  due  to  the  growth 
of  industry,  for  it  had  few  great  industries,  but 
to  the  centralization  of  mercantile  salesmanship 
and  finance. 

The  fagade  of  the  Royal  Exchange  proclaims 
that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness 
thereof.  The  legend  modestly  forgets  to  add 
that  the  property  can  be  insured  within,  the 
dividends  banked  across  the  road,  and  the  ac- 
counts   audited    immediately   round    the   corner. 

The  author  does  not  share  in  the  gloomy 
view  of  some  that  London's  financial  su- 
premacy has  departed.  He  believes  that  the 
present  state  of  Europe  is  likely,  so  far  as  the 
Old  World  is  concerned,  to  strengthen  the 
financial  hegemony  of  London  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

When  he  begins  to  deal  with  the  new  sub- 
urban areas,  the  author  is  too  amusing  to  be 
condensed  and  he  must  speak  for  himself.  He 
is  speaking  of  the  insatiable  appetite  of  the 
great  monster  for  the  many  fair  fields  lying 
around  it: 

Along  the  crowded  Hackney  Road  pleasant 
country  houses  stood  a  few  years  ago,  whose 
once  spacious  gardens  are  now  utilized  for  ware- 
house room;  in  Homerton  near  by,  paint  and 
varnish  works  have  long  since  ousted  milk  and 
butter,  but  the  old  thatched  farmhouse  and  the 
original  dairy  of  the  estate  are  still  intact  in  the 
middle   of  Berger's  color  factory. 

Hackney  itself,  which  a  century  since  boasted 
a  more  than  local  reputation  as  a  pleasant  and 
pretty  village,  has  become  a  nest  of  obscure 
boarding  houses  and  exiguous  paying-guests; 
here  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Todgers  is  heard  in 
the  land,  a  stepmother  in  Israel.  Its  neighbor 
Clapton  held  its  head  proudly  for  many  years 
as  the  home  of  prosperous  nonconformity,  but 
monied  dissent  has  recently  moved  to  Southend, 
and  the  ghetto  occupies  its  mansions. 

Hornsey  and  Harringay,  and  their  indistin- 
guishable comrades  Highbury  and  Holloway,  are 
a  mere  wilderness  of  houses.  Harrow  has  lost  its 
touch  of  old  distinction  these  twenty  years.     Hill 
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and  heath  preserve  to  Hampstead  a  precarious 
individuality;  but  Golders  Green,  which  began 
as  a  garden  city  with  new  ideals,  has  become  a 
human  nursery  garden,  and  its  ideal  has  taken 
flesh  and  now  coos  gently  from  the  perambulator 
in   every  porch. 

The  south  side  perhaps  keeps  something  more 
of  the  individual  characteristics  befitting  the  old 
approach  from  the  continent  and  the  sea.  If  Bal- 
ham  is  the  very  triumph  of  commonplace  respec- 
tability, Clapham  still  retains  the  air  rather 
than  the  actuality  of  prosperous  piety  inherited 
from  evangelical  Newcome  days,  while  Kenning- 
ton  presents  a  dignified  front  which  its  back 
streets  scarcely  live  up  to  and  which  is  finally 
lost  in   the   neighboring  squalor   of   Walworth. 

Somewhat  apart  from  the  rest,  Kew  simpers  in 
green  skirts  and  Putney  displays  the  white  paint 
of  a  blameless  life — these  are  the  maiden  aunts 
of  London;  and  Richmond  plays  the  jolly  uncle  in 
summer,  albeit  a  prey  to  damp  and  the  rheu- 
matics later  in  the  year. 

History,  he  says,  will  record  that  the  last 


chance  of  limiting  the  growth  of  London  was 
lost  when  the  Allies  won  the  war.  Victory 
has  congested  London  still  more  severely,  and 
the  cessation  for  years  of  normal  building  op- 
erations has  aggravated  the  evil.  Still  an- 
other cause  is  the  high  cost  of  travel,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  extreme  discomfort.  Garden 
cities  do  little  to  afford  relief,  admirable 
though  they  be.  But  all  things  conspire  to 
keep  London  badly  overcrowded. 

He  concludes  with  a  tribute  of  praise  to 
London's  healthiness,  to  its  long  list  of  great 
citizens,  and  waxes  poetically  tender  over  the 
"unrivaled  delicacy  of  its  mists  and  twilight, 
which  Venice  cannot  equal  nor  even  Paris 
imitate."  It  is  on  the  Thames  Embankment 
that  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land 
may  be  most  nearly  realized. 


MRS.  WRIGHT  AND   THE   RAINEY 
NARCOTIC    AMENDMENT 


WHEN  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton  Wright 
died  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  per- 
sons that  the  mainspring  of  the  American 
anti-drug  crusade  had  been  lost,  but  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Washburn  Wright, 
is  still  carrying  on  the  work.  She  recently  ap- 
peared at  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  Jones- 
Miller  bill  before  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Dr.  Wright,  incidentally,  is  to  be  given  a 
memorial  by  the  Chinese  Government  as  a 
part  of  its  Tsing  Hua  College  in  Peking  in 
recognition  of  his  wonderful  work  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  opium  traffic.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Davenport,  in  an  article  in  the  Herald  (New 
York),  Sunday,  February  20,  takes  excerpts 
from  Mrs.  Wright's  testimony  and  quotes  her 
as  follows: 

The  Jones-Miller  amendment,  which  is  before 
Congress  at  this  time,  and  which  I  most  strongly 
oppose,  prohibits  without  any  reservation  the  im- 
portation or  the  exportation  of  the  drugs  in  ques- 
tion, except  importation  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  This  is  not  wise,  and 
it  is  not  just,  because  there  is  a  legitimate  need 
for  these  drugs.  I  believe  the  gentlemen  in  Con- 
gress who  are  backing  this  latest  amendment  to 
be  sincere  in  their  opinions,  but  it  will  not  reach 
the  desired  ends. 

The  shocking  conditions  in  the  Far  East  which 
this  amendment  seeks  to  relieve  really  do  exist. 
I  went  out  to  China  myself  in  1918  to  see  how 
the  laws  proposed  by  my  husband  were  working 
and  whether  the  Hague  Convention  had  put  them 
into  effect.  I  found  China  deluged  with  drugs 
of  American,  English,  and  Japanese  manufacture. 


At  the  last  international  opium  conference,  held 
at  The  Hague  in  1914,  every  nation  in  the  world 
save  two  had  joined  the  movement  to  protect 
China  and  the  rest  of  the  world  from  this  great 
calamity  of  the  use  of  these  debasing  drugs,  and 
had  promised  to  put  the  Hague  Convention  of 
1912  into  effect.  But  the  war  broke  out  a  few 
weeks  later,  and  the  attention  of  the  world  was 
attracted  elsewhere.  The  United  States,  however, 
carried  out  its  obligations  by  passing  a  series  of 
laws  which  were  in  conformity  with  the  Hague 
Convention. 

Great  Britain  is  trying  to  meet  the  problem  as 
well  as  ourselves,  and  by  acting  cojointly  with 
her  we  are  much  more  likely  to  be  successful. 
An  arrangement  has  been  made  by  the  English 
Government  with  the  United  States,  French,  and 
Japanese  Governments  whereby  no  consignment 
of  morphine  or  kindred  drugs  is  allowed  to  be 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  of  the 
countries  in  question  except  on  the  presentation 
of  a  certificate  from  the  Government  concerned, 
stating  that  it  is  satisfied  that  the  consignment  is 
required  exclusively  for  legitimate  medicine  or 
scientific    purposes    and    will    not    be    reexported. 

Mrs.  Wright  condemned  the  treaty  loop- 
hole allowing  drugs  to  be  reexported  from 
a  country  in  evasion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty.  China  is  strongly  criticising  the 
quantity  of  opium  from  Great  Britain  which 
is  shipped  in  bond  across  the  United  States  to 
Japan,  where  it  is  transshipped  into  China 
under  Japanese  postal  protection  which  China 
may  not  interfere  with.  She  does  not  be- 
lieve in  prohibiting  the  legitimate  trade  in 
drugs  or  ignoring  our  commercial  treaties  or 
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international  conventions,  and  she  thinks  it  is 
illogical  to  take  the  trade  from  our  own  peo- 
ple and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese 
or  any  other  country.  She  trusts  American 
wholesale  druggists  not  to  sacrifice  the  posi- 
tion of  high  trust  which  America  holds  in 
China  for  mere  commercial  gain,  and  says, 
whatever  their  sins  in  the  past,  the  1914  regu- 
lations have  only  recently  been  put  in  force, 


and  wholesale  druggists  insist  that  since  that 
time  no  drugs  have  been  shipped  to  Japan. 

The  Rainey  amendment  provides  for  the 
prohibition  of  exports  of  opium  and  similar 
drugs  except  under  the  permit  or  license  sys- 
tem of  Article  13  of  the  Hague  Convention 
of  1912  upon  furnishing  adequate  proof  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  the  drug  for  medicinal 
purposes  and  that  it  will  not  be  reexported. 


OUR  DISAPPEARING  WILD  PLANTS 


WITH  the  coming  of  spring  another 
warning  should  be  sounded  against 
the  needless  destruction  of  our  wild  plant 
life.  Few  of  us,  perhaps,  realize  how  far 
this  destruction  has  already  gone  in  Amer- 
ica. In  Science  (for  February  25)  Dr.  Al- 
bert A.  Hansen,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  tells 
us  that  the  laurel,  rhododendron,  holly, 
ground  pine  and  arbutus,  once  abundant  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Capital  City,  have  in 
many  places  been  supplanted  by  needless  and 
unattractive  species.  All  the  plants  named 
are  almost  extinct,  he  says,  within  a  wide 
radius  of  the  city,  and  the  wild  orchids, 
spring  beauties,  bluebells  and  many  other 
species  are  vanishing  rapidly. 

The  causes  leading  to  the  disappearance 
of  these  plants  are  complex,  but  the  greatest 
contributing  factor,  in  Dr.  Hansen's  opinion, 
is  the  unrestricted,  indiscriminate,  thought- 
less picking  of  flowers. 

Each  spring  witnesses  the  descent  of  legions  of 
thoughtless  flower-gatherers  who  ravish  the  flora 
with  hardly  a  thought  that  the  tearing  away  of 
the  flowers  robs  most  plants  of  their  only  methods 
of  reproduction.  These  misguided  hordes  gather 
huge  armfuls  and  basketfuls  of  hepatica,  anemone, 
bloodroot  and  dozens  of  other  rapidly-wilting 
plants,  which  are  enjoyed  for  the  moment  but  are 
soon  strewn  along  the  highways  and  byways  in 
withered,  unsightly  masses,  mute  evidence  of 
wanton  destruction  of  nature's  most  perfect  gifts. 

The  process  of  extermination  has  of  late  been 
largely  aided  and  widely  extended  by  that  new 
enemy  of  our  flora,  the  automobile,  penetrating 
into  regions  formerly  remote  or  inacessible  and 
returning  loaded  with  huge  piles  of  drooping, 
withered  branches  of  flowering  dogwood,  redbud, 
and  service  berry,  torn  out  by  trespassers  who  had 
neither  moral  nor  legal  justification  for  such  dis- 
figuration. Who  has  not  seen  great  branches  of 
dogwood  and  bunches  of  other  wild  flowers  of- 
fered for  sale  by  irresponsible  street-merchants? 
Within  a  half-hour  during  an  automobile  drive 
while  the  redbud  and  flowering  dogwood  were 
in  bloom,  the  speaker  was  accosted  twelve  times 
along  Conduit  Road  near  Washington,  D.  C,  by 
boyish    flower    venders    offering    their    ill-gotten 


wares.  The  accumulated  destruction  of  years  will 
be  great  until  it  is  inevitable  that  the  handsomest 
of  our  species  will  disappear. 

Legislators  have  already  recognized  the 
imminent  danger  to  our  wild  flora. 

A  recent  Maryland  law  forbids  the  removal  of 
plants  unless  either  the  written  consent  of  the 
owner  of  the  premises  has  been  obtained  or  else 
under  the  owner's  personal  supervision.  If  such 
consent  is  not  obtained,  the  picking  of  wild  flowers 
is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  from 
five  to  twenty-five  dollars,  by  imprisonment  from 
thirty  to  ninety  days  or  by  the  infliction  of  both 
of  these  punishments.  Of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  fear  of  punishment,  however,  is  the  crea- 
tion of  an  appreciative  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
plants,  because,  after  all,  the  ruthless  destroyers 
are  really  the  friends  of  the  flowers,  considerate 
and  kindly  disposed,  but  thoughtless  in  their  acts. 
Usually  a  mere  suggestion  is  thrice  more  powerful 
than  a  threat.  The  speaker  is  reminded  of  an 
experience  with  a  college  class  in  botany  to  whom 
he  had  talked  on  this  subject.  Some  time  later 
while  on  an  excursion  into  the  mountains,  a  single 
lady's  slipper  was  encountered  as  a  relic  of  a 
formerly  abundant  flora  of  this  gorgeous  wild 
orchid.  Instead  of  the  usual  desire  to  pick  and 
wear,  the  flower  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
stalk,  perhaps  to  set  seed  and  repopulate  the. 
vicinity  with  this  splendid  plant.  No  amount  of 
legislation  would  have  saved  it;  the  appreciation 
of  the  class  was  shown  by  allowing  the  flower  to 
remain  for  others  to  enjoy.  A  thousand  people 
can  enjoy  what  a  single  hand  could  destroy 
forever. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  forbid  the  picking  of 
flowers  so  long  as  enough  are  allowed  to  re- 
main, particularly  in  the  case  of  annuals,  to 
produce  seed  and  so  perpetuate  the  species. 
Plants  should  never  be  gathered  by  the  roots, 
as  is  so  frequently  the  case  with  hepatica. 
anemone  and  the  bird-foot  violet.  Plants 
growing  from  long  creeping  stems,  as  arbu- 
tus and  ground-pine,  should  never  be  torn 
out.  It  is  suggested  that  the  cultivation  of 
wild  plants  in  gardens  may  result  in  saving 
many  species  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  gen- 
erations. 
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Photograph  from  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 

THE  "STRAIGHTENING  ROOM"  IN  A  GREAT  STEEL  RAIL  PLANT 


THE  LONG  DAY  IN  THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY 


IN  the  Survey  for  March  5  are  massed  the 
arguments  against  the  twelve-hour  day 
and  the  seven-day  week  in  the  steel  industry. 
After  a  full  and  clear  presentation  of  the 
facts  regarding  American  steel  mills,  by  John 
A.  Fitch,  Whiting  Williams  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  experience  of  British 
iron  and  steel  mills  with  the  eight-hour  shift. 
In  1919  Mr.  Williams,  then  vice-president 
of  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  worked  for  seven  months  as  a  day 
laborer  in  American  steel  mills,  shipyards  and 
coal  mines,  in  order  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  employment  management.  He  tells 
the  story  in  his  book,  "What's  on  the  Work- 
er's Mind  ?"  Having  gained  this  first-hand 
knowledge  of  American  conditions,  he  last 
summer  repeated  the  adventure  among  the 
steel  workers  of  the  north  of  England,  the 
Welsh  coal  miners,  and  the  London  dockers. 
He  especially  looked  into  the  working 
schedule  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  and 
talked  with  many  managers  and  men.  In  his 
article  for  the  Survey  Mr.  Williams  shows 
from   first-hand    testimony   that   the    British 


steel  industry  is  fully  established  on  the  three- 
shift,  or  eight-hour,  basis.  Mr.  Williams 
says: 

The  eight-hour  shift  in  steel  and  iron,  through- 
out the  British  Isles,  is  an  accomplished  fact — 
too  fully  accomplished  to  make  good  conversa- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  anything 
short  of  the  most  serious  of  wars  would  make 
either  the  laborers  or  the  managers  return  to  the 
long  hours. 

In  the  words  of  the  superintendent  in  charge 
of  a  South  Wales  "smelting  stage,"  as  the  open- 
hearth  "floor"  is  called: 

"We  are  all  glad  to  be  done  with  the  twelve- 
hour  day  for  good  and  all.  You  wouldn't  find 
anybody  in  the  country — employer  or  employee — 
who  would  be  willing  to  go  back  to  it,  even  on 
a  temporary  basis.     No,  no,  it  was  too  long." 

The  same  testimony — in  almost  the  same  words 
— came  uniformly  and  universally  from  all  the 
foremen,  superintendents  and  managers,  as  well 
as  from  all  the  workers  encountered  through 
the  British  iron  and  steel  industry  during  the 
summer  of  1920.  So  much  so  that  the  asking  of 
the  same  question  in  the  different  districts  grew 
positively  boresome. 

Much  of  value  and  significance  for  American 
iron  and  steel  makers  is  to  be  found  in  this  fact, 
in  spite  of  many  differences  in  the  industry  in  the 
two  countries. 
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Mr.  Williams,  knowing  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  British  steel  workers  by  intimate 
contact,  found  that  the  most  outstanding  dif- 
ference between  the  daily  lives  of  the  one 
group  as  contrasted  with  the  other  resulted 
from  the  universal  eight-hour  shift  in  Great 
Britain,  as  contrasted  with  the  twelve-hour 
shift  which  is  still  retained  in  a  great  part  of 
the  American  steel  industry.  The  testimony 
that  Mr.  Williams  elicited  in  favor  of  the 
eight  hour  day  was  practically  unanimous: 

The  most  surprising  feature  in  connection  with 
that,  in  turn,  is  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
whole  range  of  owners,  operators,  superintendents, 
foremen,  semi-skilled  workers  and  unskilled  la- 
borers encountered  during  the  summer  agree  in 
practically  refusing  to  think  of  the  matter  of 
the  eight-hour  day  as  having  the  two  sides  neces- 
sary to  every  "problem."  So  far  as  I  could  find 
there  was  no  question  about  the  practicability 
and  the  all-round  Tightness  of  the  short  turn,  at 
least  as  far  as  steel  and  iron  were  concerned. 
The  words  of  the  superintendent  of  a  South  Wales 
blast  furnace,  who  had  worked  many  years  in 
the  same  field  in  America,  are  typical: 

"The  long  shift  may  be  all  right  in  other  lines 
— I'm  not  saying.  But  when  the  work  is  as  hard 
and  hot  and  dirty  as  around  a  'floor'  or  about 
the  'stoves'  [of  a  blast  furnace]  it's  impossible. 
The  old  way  was  too  long.  Everybody  here  has 
a  maximum  of  57  hours,  with  some  only  44, 
though  the  laborers  often  get  over-time.  Those 
who  work  the  regular  turns  on  the  blast  furnace 
have  every  three  weeks  a  double  turn  of  sixteen 
hours   for   changing  the   shift." 


Any  effort  on  the  part  of  an  American  visitor 
of  the  executive  group  to  investigate  the  subject 
of  the  three-shift  day  appeared  to  offer  a  fruit- 
less and  profitless  line  of  conversation  after  the 
complete  and  enthusiastic  statement  of  practi- 
cally all  such  officials  and  their  superior  execu- 
tives that  there  was  simply  nothing  to  be  said 
for  the  older  order. 

Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  convincing  for 
any  American  executive  who  still  opposes  the 
short  shift  than  for  him  to  find  himself  thus 
stared  at  by  his  industrial  peers  and  colleagues 
as  a  man  in  search  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  sub- 
ject considered   entirely  settled. 

Among  the  hands  themselves,  it  was  distinctly 
hurtful  to  my  standing  as  a  progressive  work- 
ingman  from  a  progressive  industrial  country  to 
have  to  admit  that  because  I  was  a  steel  worker 
in  the  land  which  now  makes  more  steel  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined,  I  was  still  sub- 
mitting to  so  outworn  an  arrangement  as  the 
twelve-hour  day  and  the  seven-day  week.  It  is 
impossible  to  overstate  the  amazement  and  in- 
credulity— also  the  profanity — which  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  greeted  the  statement  that  the  long 
turn  was  still  in  operation  in  most  of  the  steel 
mills  of  America.  In  many  cases  the  statement 
had  to  be  repeated  several  times  before  it  would 
be  credited.  It  apparently  went  hard  against  the 
impressions  already  in  the  workers'  minds  as  to 
industrial  conditions  in  "The  States."  The  only 
compensation  to  their  surprise  was  the  pardon- 
able sense  of  British  pride  which  followed  it. 
Whether  in  Wales  or  Middlesbrough,  the  typical 
reply  from  a  worker  was  that  of  a  "third  hand" 
on  a  "smelting  stage"  in  Middlesbrough: 

"No!  Wot!  Twelve  hours  and  no  time  out 
for  breakfast  or  dinner! — In  America?  And 
seven  days  a  week!     Well,  Rule  Britannia!" 


FINANCES  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


IN  connection  with  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Republic  of  Argentina  the  follow- 
ing statement,  signed  by  C.  F.  Soares  and 
apparently  authoritative,  was  printed  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Revista  de  Ciencias  Eco- 
nomicos,  of  Buenos  Aires: 

From  the  latest  official  reports  published  con- 
cerning the  state  of  national  finances  up  to  Sep- 
tember 30  last  it  is  found  that  the  short-term 
debts  and  Treasury  obligations  amounted  to 
$550,000,000.  [The  sign  $  represents  Argentine 
pesos  in  this  article.  The  peso  is  worth  about 
80  cents  in  U.  S.  currency.] 

Deducting  from  this  sum  $150,000,000  obtained 
in  loans  prior  to  the  European  conflict  for  the 
carrying  out  of  sanitary  and  other  works,  the  debt 
contracted  during  the  war  amounts  to  $400,000,000, 
or   at  the   rate   of  $100,000,000    per    annum. 

In  order  to  judge  whether  this  debt  is  or  is  not 
exaggerated,  it  is  well  to  compare  it  with  the 
amount  of  the  annual  income  deficits  for  the  pe- 
riod covered: 


Years      Calculated         Product  Deficits 

1914...  $410,000,000  $262,000,000  $148,000,000 

1915...  338,000,000  241,000,000  97,000,000 

1916...  338,000,000  244,000,000  94,000,000 

1917...  325,000,000  239,000,000  86,000,000 

1918...  373,000,000  308,000,000  65,000,000 

$1,784,000,000  $1,294,000,000      $490,000,000 

As  is  seen,  the  fiscal  debt  is  $90,000,000  under 
the  deficit  from  income,  demonstrating  that  it  did 
not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  reasonable  demands. 

Since  1914  up  to  the  present  time  the  following 
amortizations  of  the  combined  internal  and  ex- 
ternal  debt  have   been   made: 

Years  Amortized 

1914 $22,985,803 

1915 25,973,381 

1916 30,540,302 

1917 24,501,665 

1918 39,057,728 

1919 29,333,569 

$172,392,448 
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On  December  31,  1913,  the  amount  of  the  com- 
bined national  debt  was  $1,238,000,000;  and  at 
the  present  date,  deducting  the  value  of  titles  held 
by  the  Government,  it  amounts  to  $1,196,000,000, 
or  $42,000,000  less  than  at  the  end  of   1913. 

Subtracting  this  figure  from  the  short-term  debt 
contracted  during  the  war,  the  national  debt  is 
augmented  by  an  amount  of  no  great  importance 
for  the  finances  of  a  country  like  Argentina,  which 
is  enjoying  great  prosperity. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  European  war  crippled  the 
economic  and  financial  development  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  it  resulted 
in  appreciable  benefits,  such  as  the  nationalization 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  her  debt;  the  cancella- 
tion of  mortgage  obligations  and  foreign  credits ; 
the  return  of  national  grants;  the  high  prices  ob- 
tained for  exported  products,  and,  finally,  the 
fact  of  having  demonstrated  to  the  entire  world 
that  with  its  own  resources  the  country  was  able 
to  supply  its  demands. 


The  limited  increase  of  the  debts  in  order  to 
pay  for  the  necessities  of  the  nation  in  an  ab- 
normal time  like  the  past,  in  which  incomes  di- 
minished, here  as  elsewhere,  may  be  considered 
as  a  transitory  evil ;  but  it  should  be  recognized 
that  in  no  manner  were  the  finances  or  economy 
of  the  country  affected,  for,  during  the  war,  as 
in  normal  times,  the  interest  and  amortization 
payments  were  fully  and  religiously  satisfied,  thus 
maintaining  the  good  credit  the  Argentine  Re- 
public has  always   enjoyed. 

If  there  is  added  to  this  the  intangible  value 
reached  by  our  money,  as  a  consequence  of  our 
having  abstained  from  issuing  bills  without  their 
counter-value  in  gold  and  the  strength  of  the 
country  on  account  of  its  incalculable  natural 
riches,  it  is  evident  that  with  such  a  sound  eco- 
nomic-financial organization  it  should  react  rap- 
idly as  soon  as  the  transitory  causes  for  the 
momentary  dulness  of  its  development  have  dis- 
appeared. 


ECONOMISTS  ON  GERMAN  REPARATIONS 


IN  most  of  the  discussion  of  Germany's 
ability  to  make  the  proposed  reparation  pay- 
ments little  has  been  heard  from  the  one 
group  of  authorities  who  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  namely,  the  economic  experts.  In 
a  recent  letter  to  the  New  York  Globe, 
Professor  Allyn  A.  Young,  of  Harvard 
University,  who  was  economic  adviser  to  the 
American -Peace  Commission  at  Paris,  while 
admitting  that  the  German  offer  at  London 
was  absurdly  low,  declares  that  "it  is  discon- 
certing and  disappointing  that  there  is  Ameri- 
can support  for  the  inflated  figure  of 
$55,000,000,000  plus  an  unknown  sum  to  be 
derived  from  a  tax  on  exports  which  the 
Allies  have  submitted  to  Germany.  By  this 
time,  it  would  seem,  we  should  have  begun 
to  understand  that  such  a  figure,  or  anything 
like  it,  represents  nothing  more  than  an  at- 
tempt to  bolster  up  illusions  which  must  be 
dissipated  before  Europe  can  begin  to  move 
forward  on  the  road  of  economic  recovery." 
Professor  Young  appends  to  his  letter  a 
translation  of  the  last  few  pages  of  a-  volume 
on  German  War  Finance  by  the  well-known 
French  economist,  Professor  Charles  Rist,  of 
the  University  of  Paris.  This  author's  con- 
clusion as  to  Germany's  commercial  situation 
is  set  forth  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

Since  the  indemnity  can  consist  only  of  goods 
and  services  furnished  directly  to  the  countries 
that  are  to  be  indemnified  or  of  bills  of  exchange 
arising  from  the  unhampered  commerce  of  Ger- 
many with  other  countries,  Germany's  payments 
are  definitely  limited  to  the  goods  and  services 
she  can  export  over  and  above  her  own  necessary 


imports.  The  development  of  Germany's  for- 
eign commerce  is  thus  a  condition  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  indemnity.  Moreover,  Germany's 
financial  rehabilitation  is  a  no  less  essential  con- 
dition of  the  payment.  The  more  rapidly  this 
rehabilitation  is  accomplished,  the  larger  will  be 
the  sums  which  she  will  be  able  to  devote  to 
purchasing  the  instruments  with  which  the  set- 
tlement will  be  made.  And  as  Germany's 
financial  condition  is  bettered,  and  as  the  mark 
recovers  its  former  value,  each  mark  will  repre- 
sent more  in  francs  and  will  serve  more  effec- 
tively in  the  reconstruction  of  France. 

Just  so  far  as  this  two-fold  condition  is  not 
fulfilled  Germany's  payments  will  of  necessity  be 
limited  and  insignificant.  It  is  easy  to  see  this 
now.  It  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  said 
so  at  the  beginning.  It  would  have  been  more 
candid  not  to  have  dazzled  the  eyes  of  a  public 
profoundly  ignorant  of  economic  problems  and 
rightly  impatient  to  see  our  terrible  losses  re- 
paired, by  the  double  and  contradictory  promise 
of  a  Germany  sapped  of  her  economic  strength 
and  of  an  almost  indefinitely  large  indemnity. 
It  is  amazing  to  see  on  what  an  extraordinary 
error  of  reckoning  these  promises  rest. 

After  pointing  out  some  of  the  errors  made 
by  his  countrymen  in  attempting  to  estimate 
Germany's  ability  to  pay,  this  French  econo- 
mist proceeds  to  draw  this  deduction  from 
Europe's  recent  past: 

At  a  time  when  social  questions  are  pressing 
upon  us  with  unprecedented  urgency,  Europe  has 
need  of  the  increased  production,  not  only  of 
each  country  but  of  all  of  them  taken  together. 
France  has  no  interest  in  any  nation's  ruin;  quite 
the  contrary.  It  will  be  the  highest  task  of  her 
policy  to  secure  both  the  economic  understanding 
that  is  indispensable  and  the  defense  of  a  na- 
tional security  too  dearly  bought  not  to  remain 
our  supreme  preoccupation.  Far  from  constituting 
a  danger  to  that  security,  economic  cooperation 
will    be    one    of   its    most   efficacious    guarantees. 
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GERMAN  PRODUCTION  IN  1920 


THE  question  now  agitating  the  world — 
Germany's  financial  and  industrial  con- 
dition— is  treated  in  detail,  backed  by  exact 
figures,  by  Robert  Veyssie  in  Le  Correspon- 
dant  (Paris)  of  February  25.  He  maintains 
that  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  the  wail  of 
distress  raised  by  the  Germans,  for  their  con- 
tention that  they  are  unable  to  fulfil  the  de- 
mands of  the  Entente. 

There  are,  of  course— he  observes — some 
grounds  for  the  pessimistic  utterances:  disillu- 
sions, lassitude,  the  moral  corruption  of  "vir- 
tuous" Germany,  uncertainty  and  confusion 
in  high  and  low  places,  real  misery,  etc.  To 
be  sure!  But  let  us  glance  at  the  principal 
industrial  output  in  Germany,  particularly  in 
the  last  six  months  of  1920. 

Coal  and  the  Factories. — Coal  output  is 
the  basis  of  all  modern  industry.  Before  the 
war  Germany  was  one  of  the  greatest  coal- 
producing  countries  of  the  world.  But  despite 
her  loss  of  coal-producing  territory,  German 
statistics  show  that  she  furnishes  85  per  cent, 
of  her  national  needs  in  that  line.  We  learn 
from  those  data  that,  though  the  output  of 
coal  has  not  reached  the  pre-war  figures,  that 
of  lignite  exceeds  all  previous  records. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  German  fac- 
tories have,  particularly  within  the  last  year, 
been  enabled  to  resume  work.  They  have 
operated  despite  hinderances,  not  the  least  of 
which  were  the  hasty  and  tortuous  laws  of 
February,  1920.  Thus  the  Krupp  works,  in 
spite  of  the  cost  of  adaptation  to  peace-time 
production,  realized  substantial  profits,  one- 
half  of  which  were  applied  to  the  social  needs 
of  employees.  The  paper  factories  manufac- 
tured 60  per  cent,  of  the  amount  produced  be- 
fore the  war. 

Although  Germany  is  doubtful  of  the 
future  of  Upper  Silesia,  it  has  audaciously  de- 
veloped the  greatest  industrial  activity  in  that 
region.  In  1920  ten  corporations  of  the  first 
order  formed  a  consortium  to  transform  their 
by-products  into  tar,  benzol,  and  ammonia. 

The  industrial  situation — as  shown  by  of- 
ficial German  statistics — is  more  favorable  in 
Germany  than  in  England  and  France.  Her 
efforts  have  resulted  in  an  increased  exporta- 
tion to  Switzerland,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia, 
England,  France,  and  particularly  America. 
German  exports  to  the  United  States  have 
risen  from  $291,166  in  July,  1919,  to  over 
$10,000,000  in  July,  1920.  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  display  an  activity  approaching  that 
of  the  pre-war  time.    Traffic  on  the  Elbe  and 


the   Rhine  has  been   successfully  intensified. 

Organization  of  Foreign  Commerce. — As 
soon  as  it  recovered  from  its  disturbed  condi- 
tion occasioned  by  the  war,  Germany  sought 
to  reorganize  its  commercial  outlets  the  world 
over.  Before  the  conflict  it  was  admirably  in- 
formed by  its  consulates  and  innumerable 
agents  regarding  the  needs  of  the  world  mar- 
ket. It  resorts  now  to  new  means ;  the  inves- 
tigating agencies  are  organized  by  private 
initiative.  All  of  them  are  inspired  by  a  like 
method :  for  the  success  of  German  undertak- 
ings, to  understand  the  general  conditions  of 
life  in  the  world,  not  merely  the  conditions  of 
the  markets — and  to  confide  the  care  of  ob- 
serving them  to  men  of  affairs  and  not  to 
officials.  Finally,  Germany  has  concluded  im- 
portant agreements  with  England,  Italy, 
Spain,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hol- 
land. "If  she  wishes,  she  can  pay,"  Lloyd 
George  has  said. 

The  Agricultural  Situation. — But  German 
propaganda  has  declared  that  the  Reich  is  a 
prey  to  a  distressing  and  general  undernour- 
ishment. Distressing,  indeed,  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  East,  but  not  in  general.  What 
must  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  in  Germany 
agricultural  production  is  linked  to  the  pros- 
perity of  German  industry  and  commerce, 
which  furnish  it  with  fertilizers.  Now  we 
have  seen  that  these  are  on  the  upward  trend. 
The  natural  resources  of  the  country  are  suf- 
ficient to  render  the  food  situation  of  the 
country  normal  in  the  1922  harvest. 

German  Savings. — The  situation  of  the 
public  finances  of  the  Reich,  administered  by 
the  government,  is  extremely  complex  and  so 
devoid  of  clearness  that  it  would  be  bold  to 
draw  any  precise  conclusions  from  it.  What 
one  may  say  is  that  great  disorder  prevails 
and  that  the  government  is  not  bent  upon 
ameliorating  it.  But  the  interesting  point  is 
the  aspect  presented  by  the  private  capital  of 
Germany  and  its  "small  savings."  We  shall 
let  the  figures  published  in  Germany  answer 
the  question :  What  sums  has  Germany  capi- 
talized in  1920?  We  should  remember  that 
investments  of  capital  are  made  by  the  public 
only  from  its  surplus  and  savings;  that  is,  after 
payment  of  their  necessary  expenses. 

In  the  commercial  and  industrial  fields 
German  investment  of  capital  in  1920  at- 
tained 14,000,000,000  marks,  in  the  form  of 
new  stocks  or  bonds.  Loans  to  the  govern- 
ment, public-credit  associations,  railways, 
etc.,    totalled    a    subscription    amounting    to 
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25,000,000,000  marks.  Moreover,  we  do  not 
even  approximately  know  of  certain  loans  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  not  publicly  nego- 
tiated. The  figures  of  the  deposits  and  with- 
drawals in  the  savings  banks  show  that  the 
excess  of  the  former  over  the  latter,  from 
January,  1920,  to  December,  1920,  amounted 
to  5,640,000  marks.  The  total  investments 
of  capital  in  1920  rose  to  40,000,000,000 
marks.  From  this  total  we  must  deduct  the 
capital  invested  by  foreigners;  according  to 
authentic  information  that  may  be  reckoned  at 
the  maximum,  at  10,000,000,000  marks. 

From  these  and  other  convincing  data  it 
may  truthfully  be  concluded  that  German 
business  life  is  rapidly  advancing  toward  a 
real  revival. 

The  panorama  of  German  production  in  1920 
[the  writer  concludes]  is  certainly  instructive. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  difficulties  of  Germany  have 
been  more  painful  than  those  of  decimated  France, 


devastated  in  its  richest  industrial  departments. 
The  assertion  that  the  general  situation  of  Ger- 
many is  far  from  pitiable  at  the  beginning  of 
1921  corresponds  exactly  to  the  truth.  Doubtless 
there  exist  among  its  61,000,000  inhabitants  ele- 
ments of  social  trouble,  unemployment,  wretch- 
edness. But  these  are  found  everywhere.  And 
they  are  the  consequences  of  the  war  that  the 
German  people  desired.  Labor  has  revived,  par- 
ticularly since  May,  1920;  exportations  are  ac- 
tive ;  German  industry  and  commerce  pour  out 
profusely  beyond  the  frontiers  all  the  products 
possible.  With  frenzied  energy  all  Germany, 
high  and  low,  strives  to  enrich  itself;  it  pursues 
a  policy  of  opportunism,  from  hand  to  mouth. 

If  there  is  no  moral  standard  in  the  world  of 
affairs,  there  is  a  prodigious  activity,  tenacious 
and  able,  with  vast  natural  and  technical  possi- 
bilities. And  we  could  distinguish  in  Dr.  Simons' 
address  to  the  Reichstag,  January  21,  1921,  that 
German  energy,  pressed  to  action,  had  a  tendency 
to  escape  toward  the  East,  toward  that  Russia, 
dormant,  stifled,  which  teems  with  unexploited 
riches. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  Oriental  policy  of 
certain  great  captains  of  industry,  such  as  the 
economic  dictator,   Hugo  Stinnes! 


THE  COOPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  IN  INDIA 


IT  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  all  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  writers  of 
the  essays  incorporated  in  R.  B.  Ewbank's 
Indian  Cooperative  Studies  to  realize  the 
ever-increasing  importance  and  usefulness  of 
the  cooperative  movement  in  India — a  coun- 
try where  75  per  cent,  of  the  people  are 
farmers  burdened  with  debt  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  population  is  poverty-stricken 
beyond  our  comprehension  in  America.  Cele- 
brated English  writers  like  Sir  William 
Hunter,  Sir  William  Digby  and  Sir  Henry 
Cotton  tell  us  so  in  their  books;  as  Sir  Henry 
Maine  and  B.  H.  Baden-Powell  have  told 
us  of  the  communal  village  communities  in 
India  in  pre-British  days — communities  that 
have  often  been  called  little  'Village  re- 
publics." 

The  present  cooperative  movement  is  be- 
ing conducted  mostly  along  Western  lines, 
and  it  is  fully  under  the  control  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  An  attempt,  however,  is 
being  made  by  the  Indian  Nationalists  to 
nationalize  the  cooperative  institutions,  as 
they  are  fast  nationalizing  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  India,  so  long  controlled  by  the 
British  Government. 

The  comprehensive  character  of  the  move- 
ment is  best  understood  from  the  following 
statement  of  aims  by  President  G.  K.  Devad- 
har  of  the  Mysore  Cooperative  Conference, 
as   published   in   the  Indian   Review    (Ma- 


dras).    We  quote  portions  of  that  statement 
citing  ten  specific  aims : 

(1)  To  develop  agricultural  cooperation  on 
non-credit  lines,  so  as  to  secure  rapid  advance- 
ment of  our  agricultural  industry  on  the  basis  of 
democratized  credit  which  is  its  primary  need  in 
India;  (2)  to  organize  on  a  larger  scale,  and  on 
systematic  and  modern  lines,  the  purchase  of  the 
needs  of  agricultural  life,  and  the  production, 
the  collection,  distribution,  and  the  sale  of  our 
agricultural  output;  (3)  to  start  distribution 
stores  for  the  cheap  supply  of  daily  requirements 
of  the  various  classes  of  the  community  for  which 
the  recent  experiences  of  cruel  profiteering  have 
clearly  established  a  need;  (4)  to  start  coopera- 
tive societies  on  the  basis  of  limited  liability  to 
help  small  traders  and  poor  artisans;  (5)  to 
promote  distribution  of  the  daily  wants  by  means 
of  cooperation  among  the  struggling  middle  class; 

(6)  to  resort  to  cooperation  in  supplying  sanitary 
nouses   to    the    needy   section    of   our   community; 

(7)  to  associate  our  women  in  a  suitable  way 
with  the  growth  of  this  movement;  (8)  to  in- 
terest our  younger  generation  of  boys  and  girls 
at  schools  and  colleges  in  the  life-giving  prin- 
ciples of  cooperation;  (9)  to  introduce  on  a  much 
larger  scale  the  social  and  the  educational  activi- 
ties which  are  some  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  Western  growth  of  the  movement;  (10) 
and  thus  to  elevate  cooperation  to  the  level  of 
a  powerful  lever,  to  lift  up  the  masses. 

The  cooperative  credit  societies  were  first 
established  in  India  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  their  growth  has  been  almost  incredible. 
Take  the  case  of  Bombay  Presidency,  where 
in    1907   there   were   seventy   such   societies 
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with  a  capital  of  $242,000;  in  1916,  992  so- 
cieties with  a  capital  of  $3,235,000;  and  in 
1919  there  were  2083  societies  with  a  capital 
of  $6,700,000.  This  is  an  index  to  India  in 
general.  According  to  the  latest  figures  pub- 
lished by  the  Indian  Review  there  were,  in 
1918-19,    333    Cooperative    Central    Banks 


with  a  membership  of  197,747  and  a  work- 
ing capital  of  $24,300,000.  In  1905-6  there 
were  only  283  cooperative  societies,  while  in 
1918-19  they  numbered  28,977.  In  the  latter 
year  the  British  Government  netted  a  profit 
of  $1,295,741  from  the  operations  of  these 
societies. 


A  NEW  TEMPERANCE  DRINK,  SOUTH 

AMERICAN  "TEA" 


WITH  the  exit  of  alcoholic  beverages 
the  public  may  turn  to  the  refreshing 
"verba  mate,"  familiar  to  all  travelers  to  the 
Argentine  and  Brazil.  To-day  the  importa- 
tion of  mate  to  this  country  is  slight,  and  few 
people  have  any  idea  how  this  popular  South 
American  drink  is  made. 

A  recent  issue  of  La  Revista  de  Economia 
y  Finanzas  (Buenos  Aires)  says,  under  the 
title,  "What  is  Yerba  Mate?": 

The  plant  of  the  yerba  mate  is  generally  3  to 
6  meters  high;  it  is  produced  in  the  temperate 
region  (between  20  and  30  degrees  of  latitude 
south,  exclusively  in  America).  The  tree  prefers 
heights  from  500  to  1000  meters. 

Yerba  mate  is  a  drink  of  delicious  savor  and 
great  hygienic  virtues;  its  use  was  established 
many  years  ago.  The  Jesuits  who  civilized  the 
Indians  spoke  of  them  as  chewing  the  (mate) 
leaves  during  a  journey  to  conserve  their  strength, 
when  food  was  lacking.  They  also  said  that  the 
Indians  made  frequent  excursions  to  the  yerba 
mate  regions  ("yerbales")  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  infirmities. 

The  Jesuits  who,  up  to  1774,  enjoyed  the 
monopoly  of  the  mate  were  true  distributors  and 
propagandists  of  this  most  rich  drink  of  the  civi- 
lized  world. 

To-day  the  use  of  mate  is  very  general  in  all 
South  American  countries  and  it  is  being  intro- 
duced  rapidly  in   the   United   States   and  Europe. 

It  is  proved  by  the  chemical  analysis  of  nu- 
merous savants  (such  as  Dujardin,  Beaumetz, 
Jobertf  Bonant,  Marvaud,  Doublet,  Espery,  Cour- 
tier, D'Arsonval,  Moreau  de  Torus,  Bertrand  and 
others)  that  yerba  mate  contains  all  the  stimulat- 
ing and  tonic  properties  of  coffee  and  tea,  with 
none  of  their  bad  effects.  Moreau  de  Torus,  cele- 
brated chemist  of  the  famous  Pasteur  Institute  in 
Paris,  has  discovered  in  yerba  mate  the  existence 
of  a  special  alkaloid  which  he  has  denominated 
"mateina." 

Doctor  Monin,  secretary  general  of  the  French 
Society  of  Hygiene,  has  declared  publicly  that 
yerba  mate,  because  of  its  qualities  of  an  alimen- 
tary nature,  is  of  hygienic  value. 

Dr.  Lenglet,  president  of  the  International 
League  for  Pure  Food,  after  referring  to  its 
stimulating  action  on  the  cerebro-spinal  or- 
ganisms, makes  it  apparent  that  yerba  mate  gives 
a  capacity  to  resist  fatigue  and   acts   as  a   brain 


tonic — summing  up  as  follows:  "Yerba  mate  is 
one  of  the  most  important  means  of  obtaining  the 
maximum  force  and  energy  and  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  a  reservoir  of  vitality." 

On  account  of  the  therapeutic  qualities  yerba 
mate  is  much  used  in  various  medicines  com- 
pounded  by   the   most   famous   European   doctors. 

The  well-known  Professor  Doctor  Pablo  Wall 
says,  referring  to  the  opinions  of  the  most  emi- 
nent European  chemists:  "they  all  agree  in  placing 
yerba  mate  in  the  first  rank  of  economic  foods, 
because  it  is  a  digestive,  stimulating  assimilation 
— and  has  a  laxative,  sudorific  and  diuretic  action. 
Its  tonic  and  sustaining  qualities  permit  people  to 
support  prolonged  fasting  and  overcome  hunger. 
It  is  the  true  drink  for  weak  people.  To  soldiers 
in  maneuvers  yerba  mate  offers  great  advantages, 
giving  them  strength  and  resistance  to  fatigue 
and  hunger,  as  is  already  proved  in  the  war  of 
Paraguay,  and,  finally,  in  the  European  war, 
where  the  use  of  yerba  mate  was  adopted  by  the 
armies   of   France   and   Italy." 

The  leaves  of  the  yerba  mate  plant  are 
roasted  and  pulverized,  and  these  dried  leaves 
form  the  basis  of  the  drink,  which  is  brewed 
with  hot  water.  So  important  is  yerba  mate 
that  the  governments  of  Brazil  and  the  Ar- 
gentine have  had  a  series  of  conferences  to 
agree  on  a  standard  of  purity.  The  general 
custom  is  not  to  cut  the  leaves  between  Octo- 
ber and  March,  as  the  foliage  during  that 
period  furnishes  an  inferior  quality  of  mate, 
which  is  without  aroma  or  strength  and  suit- 
able only  for  mixing  with  the  better  quality. 

The  "tea,"  either  plain  or  with  the  addi- 
tion of  sugar  and  lemon,  is  imbibed  through 
a  tube.  It  is  considered  very  refreshing  in 
fatigue,  and  is  consumed  in  large  quantities 
by  miners  and  other  heavy  laborers,  as  well 
as  by  people  of  all  ranks  in  society. 

The  use  of  yerba  mate  is  universal  in  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine,  not  merely  as  a  medicine 
but  for  its  tonic  effects;  it  is  drunk  just  as  we 
drink  coffee  or  tea  for  its  refreshing  effect. 
What  enterprising  firm  will  advertise  and  im- 
port mate  and  thus  give  Americans  a  new 
and  healthful  drink? 
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THE  DIFFUSION  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE 


IN  a  long  paper  which  fills  an  entire  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  of  the  Washington 
Academy  of  Sciences  (Washington,  D.  C.)> 
Dr.  Robert  B.  Sosman,  a  well-known  chem- 
ist, writes  of  "The  Distribution  of  Scientific 
Information  in  the  United  States."  The  sub- 
ject is  vital  and  timely.  Dr.  Sosman's  treat- 
ment of  it  is  so  replete  with  facts  and  so 
rich  in  ideas  that  no  abstract  can  begin  to 
do  it  justice.  The  following  summary,  pre- 
sented by  the  author  himself,  will,  however, 
give  some  inkling  of  what  this  notable  essay 
contains: 

The  production  of  new  information  in  the 
United  States  is  much  better  managed  than  its 
distribution.  It  is  distributed  through  five  main 
channels:  (1)  by  personal  communication  or 
through  the  "informational  middleman";  (2)  by 
public  lectures;  (3)  by  the  museum  and  public 
exhibition;  (4)  by  the  printed  page — books,  scien- 
tific and  technical  periodicals,  bulletins,  general 
periodicals,  newspapers,  and  separates;  (5)  by 
the  cinematograph.  Ineffective  distribution  re- 
sults from  (1)  disinclination  to  use  new  knowl- 
edge, a  cause  not  discussed  in  this  paper;  (2)  the 
inaccessibility  of  scientific  information,  arising 
from  (a)  the  bulky  form  in  which  it  comes  from 
the  producer,  (b)  its  heterogeneous  character, 
and  (c)  the  arithmetical  or  psychological  limita- 
tions peculiar  to  each  method  of  distribution.  The 
bearings  of  these  various  factors  on  existing 
methods  of  distribution,  both  to  producers  of  in- 
formation and  to  the  general  public,  are  touched 
upon,  and  desirable  or  probable  future  develop- 
ments in  each  are  briefly  discussed. 

Dr.  Sosman  discusses  both  the  distribution 
of  knowledge  among  the  producers  of  knowl- 
edge— i.  e.,  the  interchange  of  information 
within  the  scientific  world — and  the  diffusion 
of  scientific  knowledge  among  the  laity. 
With  regard  to  published  information  he 
has  this  to  say: 

It  is  difficult  to  visualize  the  tremendous  vol- 
ume of  printed  matter  which  is  daily  made  avail- 
able to  the  reading  public.  The  greater  part  of 
it  consists  of  newspapers,  general  periodicals,  and 
popular  books,  but  even  the  small  fraction  of  it 
which  is  devoted  to  science  is  impressive  in  its 
bulk.  The  American  Chemical  Society,  for  ex- 
ample, printed  about  250  metric  tons  of  reading 
matter  during  the  year  1920.  It  distributed  to 
each  of  its  members  15.0  kilograms  of  chemical 
information,  contained  in  about  8400  printed 
pages  exclusive  of  advertising. 

We  can  easily  calculate  that  to  read  aloud  at 
reasonable  speed  the  publications  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  for  1920  would  require 
about  514  hours,  or  64  full  working  days  of 
8    hours    each — over    two    months.     After    seeing 


these  facts  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  the  state- 
ment that  no  one  individual  can  be  fully  informed 
as  to  the  progress  of  chemistry  in  all  its  branches. 

How  is  the  scientific  worker  to  utilize  the 
flood  of  scientific  publications,  which  is  as 
heterogeneous  as  it  is  bulky?  Abstracting 
journals,  indexes,  and  guides  of  various  kinds 
helps  to  solve  the  problem  to  some  extent. 
The  distribution  of  separate  reprints — which 
the  author  prefers  to  call  "offprints" — is  an 
expedient  that  needs  to  be  greatly  developed 
and  systematized  in  this  country.  Hitherto, 
we  are  told,  the  surest  way  to  get  a  "sep- 
arate" of  an  American  geological  paper,  for 
example,  has  been  to  write  to  Leipzig  for  it! 

Unfortunately  we  have  not  space  here  even 
to  mention  the  many  other  phases  of  the 
interchange  of  knowledge  among  scientific 
men  to  which  Dr.  Sosman  devotes  many  in- 
teresting pages.  Turning  to  the  other  prob- 
lem— that  of  imparting  scientific  information 
to  the  public  at  large — we  believe  the  writer 
hits  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  says  that 
the  most  hopeful  possibilities  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increasing  the  numbers  and  improv- 
ing the  training  of  the  "informational  mid- 
dleman"— and  in  this  category  the  popular 
magazine  may  modestly  claim  a  place. 

Serious  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  increase 
distribution  by  way  of  the  newspaper  channel. 
One  striking  example  is  the  geographical  news 
service  of  the  National  Geographic  Society,  which 
now  reaches  about  12  million  people  through  its 
news  bulletins.  The  American  Chemical  Society 
maintains  a  press  service,  with  a  salaried  di- 
rector, for  the  dissemination  of  accurate  chemi- 
cal information.  Another  experiment,  about  to 
be  initiated,  is  being  supported  financially  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Scripps.  It  consists  of  a  "Science 
Service"  for  the  newspapers,  under  the  control  of 
a  board  having  a  majority  of  scientific  men  who 
are  nominated  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  the  National  Research 
Council,  and  certain  other  organizations.  Mr. 
E.  E.  Slosson,  associate  editor  of  the  Independent 
and  author  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  popular  books 
on  chemistry,  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the 
Service  and  will  make  his  headquarters  in 
Washington. 

Another  experiment,  of  considerable  local  in- 
terest, was  initiated  last  Monday,  January  10,  by 
the  Washington  Herald,  in  placing  a  special  col- 
umn at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Watson  Davis,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
who  has  had  newspaper  experience.  The  column 
contains  announcements  and  brief  reviews  of  the 
papers  presented  before  the  Washington  Academy 
and  the  scientific  and  technical  societies  allied 
with  it. 
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INVESTING  IN  OIL 


THE  fact  that  advertisements  of  oil  stock 
have  been  issued  in  such  profusion  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  as  to  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  present  shortage  of  paper  in 
the  United  States  gives  timely  interest  to  an 
article  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly 
(New  York),  wherein  Mr.  Guy  Elliott 
Mitchell,  an  executive  official  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  offers  some  excel- 
lent advice  to  prospective  oil  investors.  This 
advice  is  reenforced  by  piquant  revelations 
concerning  the  devious  ways  of  the  dishonest 
oil  promoter — whose  name  appears  to  be 
legion.  The  extent  of  the  evil  doings  with 
regard  to  which  Mr.  Mitchell  sounds  a 
warning  is  indicated  by  a  statement  which 
he  quotes  from  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World;  viz:  "At  least  95  per 
cent,  of  the  oil-stock  advertising  offered  to 
newspapers  to-day  is  unworthy,  and  pub- 
lishers who  want  to  be  honest  to  their  sub- 
scribers are  refusing  to  give  it  space." 

Here  are  some  rules  laid  down  for  the 
investor : 

If  you  are  thinking  of  investing  in  an  adver- 
tised oil-stock  company,  don't  do  it.  The  chances 
are  all  against  you.  Real  oil-drilling  investments 
are  not  offered  to  the  public  through  the  sale  of 
stock  at  a  few  cents  a  share.  The  determining  of 
probable  oil  territory  is  now  a  geologic  science, 
and  there  is  always  plenty  of  money  available  to 
engage  in  legitimate  drilling  without  advertising 
stock  for  sale  at  far  below  par.  If,  however,  you 
are  determined  to  buy  oil  stock,  you  may  follow  a 
course  of  procedure  that  will  inform  you  whether 
the  company  to  which  you  intrust  your  savings  is 
a  substantial  one. 

Forget  at  once  the  intimation,  conveyed  in 
virtually  every  oil-stock  circular,  that  you  must 
get  in  your  subscription  immediately,  before  the 
price  of  the  stock  goes  up.  Then  sit  down  and 
write  the  company  for  an  exact  description  of  the 
land  it  has  acquired  and  precisely  where  it  pro- 
poses to  drill. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  this  description  by  section, 
township,  range,  and  county,  and  be  as  insistent 
about  it  as  you  would  in  demanding  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  lot  on  which  you  are  going  to  build  a 
house.  Ask  also  for  a  copy  of  the  report  by  the 
company's  geologist  on  this  particular  tract.  If 
it  is  a  legitimate  company,  it  will  probably  have 
employed  a  geologist,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
a  geologist  at  a  salary  of  even  one  hundred  dol- 
lars a  day  can  advise  the  company  at  a  com- 
paratively small  cost  where  or  where  not  to  put 
down  a  well  that  is  going  to  cost  anywhere  from 
$10,000  to  $75,000  to  drill.  Ask  the  company 
further  for  a  detailed  statement  of  the  profes- 
sional training  and  the  present  professional  con- 
nections of  this  geologist.  If  the  company  is  on 
the   square,   it  will   answer  these  questions   fully. 

Having  secured  this  information,  your  second 
step   will    be    to   refer   the    matter    to    the    United 


States  Geological  Survey  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  bureau  has  investigated  and  geologically 
surveyed  virtually  every  oil-field  in  the  United 
States.  It  can  generally  answer  your  inquiry  as 
to  the  character  of  the  land  of  which  you  send 
it  a  description,  and  as  to  whether  your  company 
is  a  producer. 

Oil  investing  would  doubtless  experience 
a  considerable  slump  if  everybody  with 
money  to  invest  would,  as  Mr.  Mitchell  tells 
us  he  has  done,  spend  a  few  hours  among  the 
fraud-order  oil  files  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. Among  the  cases  on  record  there 
the  writer  mentions  that  of  a  certain  New 
York  promoter,  now  under  indictment,  who 
has  promoted  thirteen  fraudulent  companies. 

The  last  one  was  organized  with  3,000,000 
shares  of  stock  without  a  single  solitary  asset. 
The  joke  was  that  the  whole  burden  of  the  ad- 
vertising in  No.  13  was  to  convince  the  public 
that  the  company  was  very  conservative.  The 
promoter  frowned  down  the  methods  of  the  get- 
rich-quick  chance  concerns,  and  told  his  customers 
that  in  this  substantial  company  only  20  or  24 
per  cent,  profit  a  year  was  possible.  It  was  an 
investment,  in  no  sense  a  speculative  venture.  In- 
cidentally he  created  a  market  for  the  stock  by 
himself  buying  1,000,000  shares  at  prices  advanc- 
ing from  30  to. 70  cents  a  share — par  value  $1. 

Another  American-Mexican  oil  company  with 
a  capital  of  $20,000,000  advertised  property  in 
Mexico  valued  at  $134,000,000.  This  concern  was 
going  to  become  in  effect  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Mexico;  it  had  one  contract  for  the 
delivery  of  100,000,000  barrels  of  oil  over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  years,  and  another  contract  with 
a  foreign  government  calling  for  the  delivery  of 
100,000  barrels  a  month.  Thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  stock  was  sold,  mostly  to  poor  people, 
but  the  Post  Office  Department  found  no  assets 
and  that  all  the  money  from  stock  sales  had  gone 
into  the  promoter's  pockets. 

Another  company — a  "Guaranty  Investment 
Company"  wherein  the  verdict  was  "guilty" — 
advertised  itself  as  being  as  good  as  any  bank. 
It  owned  five  subsidiary  oil  companies  and  a 
2000-barrel-a-day  refinery — on  paper.  It  actually 
acquired  one  very  shallow  well  with  a  capacity 
of  less  than  one  barrel  of  oil  a  day.  Other  than 
this  it  had  no  resources;  but  it  issued  thousands 
of  photographic  circulars,  declared  dividends,  ad- 
vanced its  stock  from  $1  to  $9  a  share,  and  man- 
aged to  clear  up  $96,000  from  the  sale  of  stock. 

Of  late  the  public  has  begun  to  profit  by 
experience  and  has  become  less  responsive  to 
the  flamboyant  styles  of  advertising  hereto- 
fore in  vogue.  Hence  oil-stock  promoters 
have  changed  their  tone. 

Your  present-day  promoter  usually  invokes  the 
science  of  geology  and  even  quotes  the  words  of 
a  State  Geological  Survey  or  of  the  Federal  Geo- 
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logical  Survey,  although  such  quotations  have  but 
a  remote  bearing  upon  the  particular  oil  stock 
sought  to  be  unloaded.  Some  of  the  shadiest  oil 
literature  quotes  Director  George  Otis  Smith,  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  large 
type,  and  a  hasty  perusal  of  the  statement  leaves 
the  reader  under  the  impression  that  the  company 
has  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  Geological 
Survey. 

An  alluring  form  of  advertising  is  a  perfectly 
frank  statement  that  the  purchase  of  the  oil  stock 
in  question  is  a  speculation.  If  you  cannot  afford 
to  take  a  chance  and  lose  $10  or  $25,  do  not  go 
into  this  scheme,  because  oil  investments  are  un- 
certain. Admittedly  it  is  stated,  it  is  a  long  shot; 
however,  the  backers  of  the  company  have  such 
a  firm  belief  in  it,  based  on  the  best  geological 
information  obtainable,  that  they  have  put  their 
own  money  into  the  venture.  Don't  go  into  it  if 
you  can't  afford  to  lose  the  $10,  but  if  it  wins,  the 
returns  will  be  fabulous.  And  at  this  critical, 
psychological  juncture  the   advertisement  tells  of 


two  or  three  strikes  in  "similar"  fields  where  land 
worth  originally  a  few  dollars  an  acre  became 
worth  a  million  dollars  overnight,  so  that  instead 
of  feeling  that  you  cannot  afford  to  lose  your  $10, 
you  become  anxious  to  know  whether  the  company 
would  take  as  much  as  $200  of  your  money. 

One  company,  operating  or  rather  selling  stock, 
in  the  very  shadow  of  the  nation's  Capitol,  ac- 
tually advertised  that  it  would  refuse  to  take 
more  than  $2000  of  any  person's  money,  because, 
this  psychological  advertiser  stated,  that  was  as 
much  as  any  ordinary  person  could  afford  to  lose 
on  a  gamble. 

How  the  stock  promoters  laugh  when  they  see 
the  public  biting  at  any  of  these  new  baits! 

The  best  conception  that  we  may  get  of  the 
value  of  oil  stock  advertised  through  the  news- 
papers or  by  circular  is  from  the  fact  that  not  a 
single  share  of  such  stock  is  ever  bought  by  an 
oil  geologist,  either  those  in  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  the  State  geological  surveys, 
or  those  in  private  practice. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  HELIUM 


a 


THE  story  of  helium,"  writes  Dr. 
Richard  B.  Moore  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute  (Philadelphia),  "is 
one  of  the  romances  of  science.  There  is 
probably  nothing,  unless  it  be  the  story  of 
radium,  which  can  compete  with  it  in  human 
interest.  It  represents  one  of  the  very  best 
examples  of  a  discovery  in  pure  science  which 
ultimately  has  a  great  commercial  applica- 
tion." 

Shortly  after  the  late  war  much  was  pub- 
lished about  the  use  that  had  been  found  for 
helium,  extracted  from  natural  gas,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  hydrogen  in  filling  balloons  and 
airships.  An  article  on  the  subject  was  ab- 
stracted in  our  issue  of  March,  1919.  The 
whole  romance  of  helium  is,  however,  a  story 
in  many  chapters,  beginning  with  its  dis- 
covery in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  during 
the  total  eclipse  of  1868.  Terrestrial  helium 
was  discovered  by  Sir  William  Ramsay  in 
1894,  and  the  occurrence  of  this  element  in 
the  earth's  atmosphere  was  revealed  in  1895. 
The  remarkable  role  played  by  helium  in 
radioactive  phenomena  gradually  came  to 
light  during  the  first  decade  of  the  present 
century. 

In  1908,  Professor  Kamerlingh  Onnes 
liquefied  helium  at  a  temperature  of  452  de- 
grees below  zero  Fahrenheit.  It  has  never 
yet  been  frozen  solid.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  learn  from  Dr.  Moore's 
paper  above  mentioned  that  a  few  months 
ago  Kamerlingh  Onnes  was  supplied  by  the 
United  States  Government  with  800  cubic 
feet  of  helium,  obtained  at  the  Government 


plants  in  Texas,  for  use  in  further  experi- 
ments. The  large-scale  production  of  helium 
from  natural  gas  began  in  this  country 
toward  the  end  of  the  war.  Dr.  Moore, 
who  was  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  this 
enterprise,  tells  the  story  in  great  detail,  and 
his  long  article  is  the  most  comprehensive 
history  of  helium  investigations  that  has  yet 
appeared.  We  purpose  here  to  quote  only  a 
few  facts  regarding  the  more  recent  develop- 
ments. 

During  the  war  two  plants  for  extracting 
helium  from  natural  gas  were  established  in 
Canada  and  three  in  this  country.  Three 
different  processes  for  making  liquid  air — 
the  Linde,  Claude,  and  Jerferies-Norton — 
were  adapted  to  the  task  of  producing 
helium.  The  American  plants  using  the 
Linde  and  Claude  processes  were  located  at 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  the  one  using  the 
Jerreries-Norton  process  at  Petrolia,  Texas. 
A  great  deal  of  experimenting  had  to  be 
done,  and  many  unforeseen  difficulties  were 
encountered,  but  at  the  time  of  the  armistice 
147,000  cubic  feet  of  helium,  averaging  93 
per  cent,  in  purity,  was  on  the  dock  ready 
to  be  loaded  for  Europe. 

The  work  in  Canada  has  been  discon- 
tinued. At  Fort  Worth  the  two  experimen- 
tal plants  are  about  to  be  replaced  by  a  large 
plant  now  in  course  of  construction  and  prac- 
tically finished.  It  will  use  the  Linde  proc- 
ess. It  will  have  cost  the  Government  two 
million  dollars,  and  is  expected  to  produce 
30,000  cubic  feet  of  helium  per  day,  with  a 
purity  of  90  per  cent,  or  higher.     The  plant 
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at  Petrolia,  which  uses  the  Jefferies-Norton 
process,  is  undergoing  radical  alterations. 

The  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  of  the  Navy 
Department  estimates  that  the  actual  operating 
cost  in  the  new  Fort  Worth  plant  will  be  $56  a 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  92  per  cent,  helium.  This 
does  not  take  into  account  certain  overhead 
charges  and  amortization  of  the  plant.  As  an 
ordinary  business  proposition,  it  would,  of  course, 
be  necessary  to  take  these  items  into  serious  con- 
sideration. On  the  other  hand,  as  an  insurance 
against  war,  and  as  an  insurance  against  the  de- 
struction of  our  cities  by  the  dirigibles  of  other 
nations  in  case  of  war,  the  original  investment 
in  the  helium  experimental  work  and  in  the 
helium  plants  can  well  be  written  off  the  books 
by  the  nation. 

If  the  Jefferies-Norton  process  proves  to  be  a 
commercial  success,  helium  can  be  manufactured 
more  cheaply  than  the  figure  above  mentioned. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  average  operating 
costs  of  this  plant,  and  assuming  a  recovery  of 
60  per  cent,  on  the  helium,  it  is  possible  that  this 
plant  may  be  able  to  produce  helium  at  $20  a 
thousand  cubic  feet,  figured  on  100  per  cent,  basis. 
If  the  recovery  is  higher,  the  cost  will  be  cor- 
respondingly lower.  This  figure,  also,  does  not 
take   into   consideration    amortization    charges. 

The  costs  mentioned  above  are  probably  high 
owing  to  the  fact  that  helium  after  once  used  in 
a  dirigible  can  be  used  again  by  reprocessing. 
The  cost  of  repurification  is  not,  of  course,  any- 
thing like  the  cost  of  original  production. 

The  occurrence  of  helium  in  natural  gas 
is  limited  to  certain  fields,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  this  constituent  varies  greatly  from 
one  of  these  fields  to  another.  Dr.  Moore, 
who  is  chief  chemist  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  has  had  charge  of  an  investigation  of 
all  the  natural  gas  fields  of  the  country  to 
determine  possible  sources  of  helium,  and 
complete  data  on  the  subject  have  now  been 
collected.     He  says: 

Undoubtedly,  over  one  million  cubic  feet  of 
helium  is  being  wasted  in  this  country  every 
twenty-four  hours.  The  number  of  wells  con- 
taining 0.2  per  cent,  or  more  is  large.     The  num- 


ber, however,  which  contain  0.5  per  cent,  or  more 
is  quite  limited.  In  general,  the  richest  gas  is 
found  in  southeastern  Kansas,  in  the  Dexter, 
Sedan,  and  Augusta  fields.  These  are  the  ones 
originally  examined  by  Cady  and  McFarland, 
and  some  of  the  natural  gases  in  these  fields  con- 
tain as  much  as  1^2  per  cent,  helium,  but  the 
volume  of  gas  is  relatively  small  as  the  fields  are 
old.  However,  it  might  be  possible  by  a  proper 
collecting  system  to  obtain  five  or  six  million  cubic 
feet  a  day  or  even  more  in  these  localities.  The 
State  containing  the  largest  number  of  helium  gas 
wells  is  Oklahoma. 

From  the  financial  standpoint  the  storage  of 
helium  is  important.  At  the  present  time  the 
Government  has  at  Fort  Worth  about  one  hundred 
thousand  cylinders  holding  approximately  200 
cubic  feet  each.  The  value  of  these  cylinders  is 
over  two  million  dollars  and  the  up-keep  is  con- 
siderable. Serious  consideration  of  other  methods 
of  storage  is,  therefore,   important. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Lewis  and 
Mr.  G.  S.  Rice,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  that 
helium  might  be  stored  after  extraction  in  con- 
crete chambers  in  mines.  The  suggestion  is  to 
build  a  concrete  chamber  in  a  drift,  with  rein- 
forced concrete  ends,  and  a  manhole,  the  whole 
to  be  lined  with  sheet  copper  to  prevent  loss  of 
the  gas  through  the  concrete.  The  gas  would 
be  stored  under  a  pressure  of  400  or  500  pounds, 
and  the  walls  of  the  drift  would  take  most  of 
this  pressure,  so  that  the  thickness  of  the  con- 
crete would  necessarily  be  small,  and  largely  re- 
quired for  getting  a  smooth  surface  for  the 
copper  sheeting. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  helium  might 
be  stored  in  some  of  the  salt  deposits  of  New 
York.  In  this  State  some  of  the  rock  salt  deposits 
are  60  feet  thick  and  covered  with  a  fairly  heavy 
overburden.  By  drilling  into  the  salt,  and  flush- 
ing out  with  a  stream  of  water,  a  circular  cavity 
could  be  made  in  the  salt  with  a  long  neck,  such 
cavity  being  40  or  50  feet  in  diameter.  The 
chamber  would  be  something  like  a  bottle  with 
a  very  long  neck,  and  helium  might  be  stored  in 
such  a  chamber  under  pressure  satisfactorily.  A 
series  of  "bottles"  could  be  placed  close  together 
in  the  same  deposit.  It  is  necessary,  of  course, 
to  know  whether  helium  does  or  does  not  diffuse 
through  salt  in  order  to  apply  such  a  scheme 
practically,  and  this  diffusion  work  is  now  being 
done  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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Must  We  Fight  Japan?  By  Walter  B.  Pit- 
kin.    The   Century   Company.     536   pp. 

Whether  the  word  "crisis"  is  a  fit  word  to 
use  in  connection  with  present  relations  between 
America  and  Japan  is  open  to  question.  There 
are,  however,  many  Americans  who  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  present  situation  is  most  ominous, 
if  not  actually  critical.  At  such  a  time  an  im- 
partial, non-sensational  study  of  the  facts  at  is- 
sue is  of  all  things  most  desirable.  Mr.  Pitkin 
set  out  to  learn  precisely  what  were  the  matters 
of  conflict  between  the  two  peoples  on  our  Pacific 
Coast,  and  at  the  same  time  to  learn  what  may 
be  done  by  both  sides  to  prevent  war.  His  in- 
vestigation was  a  searching  one,  and  the  results 
are  clearly  and  vividly  set  forth  in  the  volume 
before  us. 

Japan's  Foreign  Policies.     By  A.  M.  Pooley. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.     202  pp. 

A  bitterly  anti-Japanese  account  of  diplomatic 
developments  during  the  four  years  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  The  writer  was 
formerly  correspondent  of  Reuter's  at  Tokio. 

Economic  History  of  Chosen.  Compiled  in 
Commemoration  of  the  Decennial  of  the  Bank  of 
Chosen.     Seoul,  Chosen.     266  pp.     111. 

Economic  History  of  Manchuria.  Compiled 
in  Commemoration  of  the  Decennial  of  the  Bank 
of  Chosen.     Seoul,   Chosen. 

Two  volumes  of  exceptional  timeliness  and 
value  have  come  to  us  from  the  Bank  of  Chosen 
(Korea),  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Seoul,  the 
Korean  capital.  The  first  of  these  volumes  is 
called  "The  Economic  History  of  Chosen,"  and 
the  second  "The  Economic  History  of  Manchuria." 
This  great  bank,  with  its  branches  distributed 
everywhere  throughout  Korea  and  Manchuria, 
issues  these  volumes  in  commemoration  of  the 
completion  of  .its  first  ten  years  of  activity.  Mr. 
Minobe,  the  Governor  of  the  bank,  informs  us 
that  one  of  their  own  bank  officials,  the  Manager 
of  their  Research  Department,  Mr.  Hoshino,  is 
the  author  and  compiler  of  both  volumes.  They 
are  written  in  clear  and  excellent  English  and 
each  of  them  constitutes  the  best  compendium 
of  information  regarding  population,  agriculture, 
transportation  and  business  development  in  its  re- 
spective territory  that  we  have  yet  seen,  although 
many  books  have  been  written  about  Korea  and 
Manchuria.  Naturally  these  little  volumes  pre- 
sent the  efforts  of  Japan  in  the  most  favorable 
light,  yet  we  must  regard  Mr.  Hoshino's  work 
as  thoroughly  conscientious,  while  it  is  also  read- 
able and  intelligent  in  a  high  degree.  The  Bank 
of  Chosen,  which  is  the  financial  agency  through 
which  Japan  is  carrying  on  her  work  of  develop- 
ment on  the  Asiatic  continent,  is  of  course  pro- 
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ceeding  in  harmony  with  the  political  aims  of 
the  Empire.  But  these  volumes  are  economic 
rather  than  political,  and  they  are  so  notably  well 
compiled  and  so  delightfully  written  that  every 
reader  must  feel  an  enhanced  respect  for  the 
ability  with  which  the  Bank  of  Chosen  lends  itself 
to  the  promotion  of  the  non-political  business  life 
of  the  people  of  North  and  South  Manchuria,  as 
well  as  the  people  of  Korea. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Japan. 

By  Katsuro  Hara.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    411  pp. 

This  volume  is  a  publication  of  the  Yamato 
Society,  which  has  for  its  chief  object  the  in- 
terpretation of  Japanese  culture  to  Western  peo- 
ples. The  knowledge  of  Japanese  civilization 
possessed  by  even  the  most  intelligent  Americans 
is  extremely  limited.  Japan's  art  is  perhaps  bet- 
ter known  than  her  literature,  but  few  among  us 
can  pretend  to  more  than  the  most  superficial 
knowledge  of  Japan's  past.  This  book  is  clearly 
written,  and  has  had  the  collaboration  of  so  emi- 
nent a  scholar  as  Professor  Sayce,  of  Oxford. 

The  New  Jerusalem.  By  Gilbert  K.  Chester- 
ton.    Doran.     317  pp. 

Mr.  Chesterton's  visit  to  Palestine  did  not  result 
in  a  descriptive  book  of  travels  or  a  mere  narra- 
tive of  personal  experiences.  Its  chapters  form 
a  series  of  dissertations,  chiefly  upon  matters  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Chesterton's  active  mind  by  reason 
of  his  trip  to  Jerusalem.  Like  all  of  his  books,  it 
is  irresistibly  readable.  The  best  part  of  the  book, 
perhaps,  is  the  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Crusades.  The  least  valuable  part  is  the  final 
chapter,  on  Zionism  and  the  Jews.  A  certain  tone 
of  disparagement  has  given  offense  to  many  Jews 
besides  those  who  are  supporters  of  the  Zionist 
movement.  Nevertheless,  it  is  entirely  permissible 
to  show,  as  Mr.  Chesterton  does,  how  large  and 
permanent  is  the  old  Mohammedan  population  of 
Palestine  and  how  relatively  small  is  the  element 
that  adheres  to  the  Zionist  wing  of  international 
Judaism.  Mr.  Chesterton's  recent  lecturing  tour 
of  the  United  States  has  had  the  effect  of  promot- 
ing the  discussion  of  this  particular  volume,  as 
well  as  of  Mr.  Chesterton's  recent  book  on  his 
visit  to  Ireland,   and  his  many  other  writings. 

The  Voice  of  Jerusalem.  By  Israel  Zang- 
will.     Macmillan.     368   pp. 

A  collection  of  essays,  several  of  which  have 
appeared  in  well-known  English  and  American 
periodicals.  A  few  months  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Great  War  the  late  Jacob  Schiff,  of  New 
York,  proposed  a  conference  to  end  Prussian  mili- 
tarism, and  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times,  Mr. 
Zangwill  declared  that  in  so  doing  Mr.  Schiff 
spoke  with  the  voice  of  Jerusalem.  Thus  was 
suggested  the  title  of  this  volume. 
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EXPERIENCES  AND  LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR 


The  War  of  the  Future.  By  General  Von 
Bernhardt      D.    Appleton   &    Company.      310    pp. 

Those  military  men  who  are  looking  forward 
to  another  world  war  will  find  much  to  interest 
them  in  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Bernhardi  from 
the  warfare  of  1914-18.  This  author's  prophetic 
work,  published  in  1911,  was  strikingly  confirmed 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  The  present  vol- 
ume, written  either  during  the  late  war  itself  or 
shortly  after  it  ended,  attempts  an  exposition  of 
military  tactics  as  evolved  from  actual  experience. 
It  includes  a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of 
cavalry  and  aircraft  and  a  chapter  on  "Fortifica- 
tions, Engineers  and  Railway  Troops."  The 
author's  chief  conclusion  is:  "War  can  be  waged 
only  offensively,  if  it  is  "to  have  any  prospects  of 
success.  A  pure  defensive  leads  inevitably  to 
defeat." 

What  Happened  at  Jutland.  By  C.  C.  Gill. 
George   H.  Doran   Company.     187   pp.     111. 

An  American  naval  expert  here  takes  his  turn 
in  analyzing  the  tactics  of  Jutland.  Having  only 
the  cause  of  naval  science  to  serve,  Commander 
Gill,  it  may  be  assumed,  gives  in  this  volume  an 
impartial  survey  of  the  battle,  based  upon  the 
best  information  to  be  derived  from  official  sources 
on  both  sides,  as  well  as  the  personal  narratives 
of  British  and  German  commanders.  So  far  as 
the  Jutland  battle  taught  us  anything  regarding 
ships  and  weapons,  Commander  Gill  is  convinced 
that  "the  heavy  gun  line  of  battleships  with  their 
ability  to  give  and  receive  the  hardest  blows 
again  demonstrated  their  supreme  function  in  the 
struggle  for  control  of  the  seas."  On  the  other 
hand,  aircraft  and  submarines  were  practically 
negligible  at  Jutland. 

Tales  of  iEgean  Intrigue.  By  J.  C.  Law- 
son.     E.   P.  Dutton  &  Company.     271   pp. 

This  volume  records  the  lively  experiences  of 
a  Cambridge  don  who  during  the  war  served  as 
a  Naval  Intelligence  Officer  under  the  British 
Admiralty,  in  the  Near  East.  Mr.  Lawson  had 
acquired  insight  into  the  Greek  mind  and  char- 
acter in  travel  about  twenty  years  before  the  war. 
He  was  familiar  with  modern  Greek  and  French, 
and  these  qualifications,  as  the  book  shows,  car- 
ried him  far,  even  among  the  intriguers  of  the 
-^Egean. 

While  Europe  Waits  for  Peace.  By  Pierre- 
pont  B.  Noyes.     Macmillan.     99  pp. 

Mr.  Noyes  was  American  Rhineland  Commis- 
sioner from  April,  1919,  to  June,  1920.  In  this 
little  book  he  describes  the  progress  of  economic 
and  of  political  demoralization  in  Europe  during 
that  period.  He  believes  that  Europe  to-day  is 
approaching  collapse — physical,  moral,  industrial, 
financial,  and  in  this  book  he  attempts  to  sum  up 
the  facts  which  go  to  show  how  near  to  such  a 
collapse  it  is. 


i.  o.  u. 

German  Delegate  at  Spa  Conference:  "We  have  no 
money;  but,  to  prove  that  we  are  anxious  to  pay  you 
back,  let  me  present  you  with  our  Bernhardi's  new  book 
on  the  next  war." 

From  Punch    (London) 


Europe's  Morning  After.  By  Kenneth  L. 
Roberts.     Harper  &  Brothers.     410  pp. 

It  is  hard  to  find  much  that  is  funny  in  Europe's 
situation  to-day,  but  Mr.  Roberts  retains  a  note 
of  humorous  Americanism  even  while  describing 
the  direful  plight  in  which  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary  and  Italy  now  find  themselves.  It  is 
well  that  he  does  this.  The  vividness  of  his 
descriptive  passages  loses  nothing  by  it. 

Entertaining  the  American  Army.  By 
James  W.  Evans  and  Gardner  L.  Harding.  As- 
sociation Press.     259  pp. 

Just  what  did  the  American  stage  and  lyceum 
do  to  win  the  World  War?  Perhaps  it  is  not 
generally  known  even  now,  but  the  tremendous 
effort  to  make  recreation  contribute  to  morale  in 
the  American  Army  brought  together  35,000  men 
arid  women.  It  was  an  effort  surpassing  in  extent 
and  achievement  anything  that  had  ever  been  at- 
tempted before  in  war  or  peace.  This  book  tells 
what  was  done  and  who  did  it. 

Canteening  Overseas,  1917-1919.     By  Marion 

Baldwin.     Macmillan.     200  pp.     111. 

A  woman  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  in  France  un- 
folds in  this  book  the  story  of  her  daily  work,  as 
recorded   in   letters  written   at  the  time. 
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THE  STORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES  IN 

BIOGRAPHY 


Great  Men  and  Great  Days.  By  Stephane 
Lauzanne.      D.    Appleton    &    Company.      262    pp. 

We  have  here  a  series  of  portraits  of  war 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  etched  by 
that  most  brilliant  of  living  French  journalists, 
M.  Lauzanne,  the  editor  of  Le  Matin.  It  will  be 
recalled  that,  as  a  member  of  the  French  Mission 
to  the  United  States,  M.  Lauzanne  was  brought 
into  close  association  with  ex-President  Wilson 
and  Colonel  House.  He  had  already  been  a  wel- 
come visitor  to  America,  and  has  always  been  an 
ardent  friend  of  this  country.  Peculiar  interest 
attaches  to  his  characterizations  of  Wilson,  Roose- 
velt, and  House,  and  American  readers  are  still 
further  indebted  to  him  for  the  information  con- 
tained in  his  chapters  on  Clemenceau,  Poincare, 
Marshal  Joffre  and  others  among  his  compatriots. 
Not  the  least  illuminating  of  his  sketches  is  that 
of  Premier  Lloyd  George,  whom  he  describes  as 
"a  political  eel.', 

The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street.  By  a 
Gentleman  With  a  Duster.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
171  pp.     111. 

Anonymous  essays  on  present-day  leaders  in 
England's  public  life,  several  of  whom  were  espe- 
cially prominent  during  the  war.  Among  the 
most  interesting  in  this  group  of  studies  are  those 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Lord  Robert 
Cecil,  Lord  Northcliffe,  Lord  Leverhulme,  the  late 
Lord  Fisher  and  the  late  Lord  Kitchener.  For 
these  great  leaders  of  modern  Britain  the  "Gentle- 
man With  a  Duster"  performs  a  service  very  like 
that  which  M.  Lauzanne,  in  his  "Great  Men  and 
Great  Days,"  renders  to  several  of  their  counter- 


parts across  the  Channel.  After  reading  these 
frank  comments  on  modern  England's  great  men 
one  can  readily  understand  why  the  author  chose 
to  remain  anonymous.  "Safety  first"  is  a  motto 
that  sometimes  appeals  to  authors  as  well  as  to 
common  folks. 

The  Life  of  Whitelaw  Reid.  By  Royal 
Cortissoz.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Vol.  I.  424 
pp.     Vol.  II.     471  pp. 

Perhaps  no  man  can  be  named  who  had  a 
more  complete  "inside"  knowledge  of  Republican 
party  politics  in  the  United  States  from  Lincoln 
to  Roosevelt,  inclusive,  than  the  late  Whitelaw 
Reid,  who  died  in  1912  while  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Great  Britain.  Beginning  life  as  a  coun- 
try editor  and  newspaper  correspondent  during 
the  Civil  War,  attracting  the  attention  and  later 
becoming  the  loyal  aide  of  Horace  Greeley,  then 
the  greatest  figure  in  American  journalism,  Reid 
had  a  stirring  career  as  editor  and  (after  Gree- 
ley's death)  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
at  that  time  the  leading  Republican  paper  of  the 
country.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Garfield, 
Blaine,  John  Hay,  and  other  national  figures  of 
the  time.  Later  he  served  as  Ambassador  to 
France,  and  during  the  administrations  of  Roose- 
velt and  Taft  was  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 
The  correspondence  on  which  the  author  has 
freely  drawn  in  preparing  these  volumes  covers 
a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  embracing  the 
Civil  War,  the  Reconstruction  Period,  the  Hayes- 
Tilden  electoral  dispute  of  1877,  the  McKinley- 
Bryan  campaigns,  and  the  Spanish-American 
War.  Although  in  the  form  of  biography,  the 
work  is  essentially  a  contribution  to  American 
political  history. 


OTHER  TIMELY  BOOKS 


The  Fur  Trade  of  America.  By  Agnes 
Laut.     Macmillan.     341   pp.     111. 

One  outcome  of  the  Great  War  has  been  the 
transfer  of  the  World's  fur  markets  from  Europe, 
and  especially  from  Germany,  to  America.  The 
sales  now  held  every  year  in  Montreal,  New 
York,  and  St.  Louis  show  how  the  fur  trade  has 
shifted  its  current  since  the  time  when  prices 
determined  in  the  London  market  ruled  through- 
out the  world.  Since  this  Continent  was  the  scene 
of  the  early  romance  of  the  fur  trade,  there  is  a 
sort  of  poetic  justice  in  the  return  of  the  great 
markets  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Miss  Laut 
has  long  been  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  trap- 
pers in  the  Far  Northwest.  In  making  her  studies 
of  the  history  of  the  fur  trade,  Miss  Laut  acquired 
a  great  fund  of  information  about  the  fur-bearing 
animals  of  this  Continent.  Her  present  book  con- 
tains a  mass  of  interesting  detail  concerning  the 
finished    product,    including   one    particularly   in- 


forming chapter  on  "Things  Every  Woman  Who 
Buys  Furs  Should  Know."  Altogether,  a  fresh 
and  comprehensive  treatment  of  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  industries. 

Manual  of  Tropical  and  Subtropical  Fruits. 
By  Wilson   Popenoe.     Macmillan.     474  pp.      111. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  first  book  in  the  English 
language  that  describes  the  fruit-bearing  plants 
of  the  tropics  which  are  regarded  as  best  re- 
paying extensive  cultivation.  The  author  has 
kept  before  him  the  very  practical  aim  of  sup- 
plying the  reader  with  facts  concerning  propa- 
gation and  culture  which  are  likely  to  be  most 
useful  to  horticulturists.  Several  of  our  Western 
and  Southern  States  are  becoming  more  and  more 
interested  from  year  to  year  in  the  growing  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  fruits.  This  manual  will 
doubtless  find  many  readers  in  those  States.  The 
author  is  explorer  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 
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»    For  more  than  a  year  it  had  been 

Government  .    .    ..  •        i        i 

working  fully  recognized  that  questions 
orma  y  ^  foreign  policy  would  have  to 
occupy  first  place  in  the  list  of  matters  de- 
manding attention  of  the  new  administra- 
tion. There  had  been  a  protracted  deadlock 
at  Washington  between  the  Republican  Sen- 
ate and  President  Wilson.  So  serious  was 
this  deadlock,,  in  its  menace  to  American 
interests  and  in  its  effect  upon  our  prestige, 
that  it  gave  profound  anxiety  to  thousands 
of  intelligent  citizens.  To  have  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  working  again  in  a 
normal  and  healthy  manner  brings  a  sense  of 
relief  even  to  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
party  that  has  come  into  power.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's broad  point  of  view  as  regards  foreign 
matters  was  disclosed  during  the  campaign. 
His  choice  of  Mr.  Hughes  as  Secretary  of 
State  made  the  general  attitude  still  more 
definite. 

c  +  u„  L,       In    addition    to    what    we    have 

Establishing  .  .   .  , 

Foreign  learned  or  the  positions  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  we  have  already  become  aware  that 
there  is  a  full  Cabinet  of  capable  men,  in 
which  is  now  included,  for  purposes  of  con- 
sultation, the  Vice-President.  And  we  are 
permitted  to  know  that  important  matters 
of  foreign  policy  will  not  be  decided  wholly 
by  the  President,  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  acting  in  solitude,  or  without  wider 
consultation.  On  the  contrary,  important 
decisions  or  utterances  will  carry  the  added 
weight  of  Cabinet  solidarity,  after  frank  con- 
sideration. Again,  it  has  already  become 
evident  that  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State,#  having  duly  consulted  the  Cabinet, 
are  going  to  confer  frankly  with  Senate  lead- 
ers, in  order  that  American  policies  may  be 
determined  and  may  be  put  into  effect  with 
as  little  disagreement  as  possible  at  home, 
and  with  as  much  prestige  as  possible  in  the 
presence  of  the  on-looking  world. 

Copyright,    1921,  by   The  K 


..     D  ,.  .      Mr.  Harding's  principles  in  re- 

New  Policies  te.       ^  r 

Expand  the  spect  to  foreign  policy  are  very 
much  like  those  of  former  Re- 
publican Presidents  and,  indeed,  like  those  of 
many  officials  and  publicists  of  other  parties. 
According  to  these  views,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
are  non-aggressive  and  are  always  ready  to 
do  their  part  to  promote  a  reign  of  law, 
order,  and  peace  everywhere.  The  American 
Government  does  not  need  to  give  bonds  or 
guaranties,  because  it  stands  upon  its  record. 
It  will  maintain  its  own  rights,  and  it  will 
not  look  on  with  unconcern  if  the  rights  of 
its  neighbors  are  endangered.  The  very  na- 
ture of  the  American  Government  compels 
it  to  promote  legal  and  moral  remedies  for 
international  grievances,  and  to  discourage 
the  appeal  to  force.  For  a  hundred  years  the 
principles  of  American  policy  have  been 
growing  in  strength  and  influence.  While 
building  firmly  upon  the  American  record 
and  tradition,  Mr.  Harding  recognizes  a  new 
condition  of  things  arising  from  the  great 
European  War.  This  new  condition  must 
clearly  affect  future  American  policy. 

Facts        A  nun^re^  years  ago  the  Gov- 
Rather  Than   ernment  at  Washington  adopted 

Sentiments  i  •         .1      ,    <■  j 

a  policy  that  round  expression  in 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  policy  was  a 
necessary  one,  and  it  would  have  existed  as 
a  fact  whether  or  not  it  had  been  presented 
to  the  world  at  a  given  moment  in  set  phrases. 
In  like  manner,  the  new  policy  of  the  United 
States  growing  out  of  the  Great  War,  is  a 
fact  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things,  whether 
or  not  it  is  expressed  in  a  statement  upon 
which  Mr.  Harding,  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Cabi- 
net, and  the  United  States  Senate  will  have 
agreed,  with  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  reso- 
lution declaring  peace  must  be  voted  by 
both  Houses.  There  is  nothing  in  this  fur- 
ther development  of  American  policy  that  the 
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simplest  citizen,  old  or  young,  man  or  wo- 
man, cannot  be  made  to  understand.  It  is 
fact',  rather  than  mere  sentiment,  that  must 
control  national  decisions.  It  ought  to  be 
stated  to  the  public,  therefore,  in  terms  as 
clear  as  possible,  freed  from  the  tiresome, 
wordy,  and  sometimes  foolishly  technical  dis- 
cussion that  has  raged  over  particular  articles 
and  clauses  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

Ever  war  At  the  basis  of  the  new  Ameri- 
Endangers  can  policy  lies  the  fact  that  we 
have  recently  been  drawn,  at 
fearful  sacrifice,  into  a  great  European  war 
with  the  beginnings  of  which  we  had  noth- 
ing to  do.  We  have  learned  that  modern 
means  of  intercourse  and  commerce  have 
linked  the  nations  of  the  world  together,  and 
that  great  wars — no  matter  where  they  begin 
— are  too  dangerous  to  be  tolerated  in  the 
twentieth  century.  A  small  war  in  Europe 
is  likely  to  grow  into  a  great  war  involving 
Asia  and  America.  In  earlier  periods,  inter-, 
national  law  was  largely  concerned  with  pro- 
viding rules  for  the  game  of  war-making. 
Belligerents  were  regarded  as  privileged 
characters,  and  neutrals  were  expected  to 
submit  to  all  sorts  of  impositions  and  incon- 
veniences in  order  that  they  might  not  be 
suspected  of  violating  the  rules  of  the  war 
game  in  favor  of  one  belligerent  as  against 
the  other.  The  high  seas,  which  ought  long 
ago  to  have  been  made  immune  from  war  in 
the  interest  of  safe  and  peaceful  commerce, 
have  heretofore  been  especially  reserved  for 
the  play  of  naval  warfare.  Neutrals  had 
scanty  and  inferior  rights  on  the  seas  that 
belligerents  were  bound  to  respect;  while 
neutrals  had  meekly  to  submit  to  high-handed 
outrages  on  the  part  of  warfaring  govern- 
ments that  were  monopolizing  the  seas  for 
their  own  objects. 

.     „  .      The   United    States  was   drawn 

Lessons  . 

From  Recent   into  the  recent  war  through  the 

Experience  -i-      •       ■>  •  r  f 

unlimited  assumptions  of  one  of 
the  belligerents  in  refusing  to  recognize  even 
the  minimum  rights  of  neutrals  on  the  high 
seas.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  had  declared 
that  we  would  have  to  consider  it  our  con- 
cern if  the  great  military  and  naval  powers 
of  Europe  undertook  by  force  to  disturb  the 
peace  and  independence  of  the  countries  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  which  had  lately 
achieved  their  independence  and  had  ceased 
to  be  Spanish  colonies.  Our  new  doctrine  of 
the    Harding-Hughes    period    is    to    be    so 


framed  as  to  recognize  new  facts  and  condi- 
tions relating  to  wider  geographical  areas. 
Recent  experience  has  shown  us  that  Euro- 
pean wars  of  aggression  not  only  injure  our 
trade  and  subject  us  to  much  loss  and  in- 
convenience, but  are  serious  menaces  to  our 
peace.  In  view  of  the  facts  as  they  now 
stand  recorded  on  the  pages  of  history,  we 
have  reason  to  wish  that  we  might  have  been 
prepared  to  assert  ourselves  at  a  much  earlier 
point  in  the  great  conflict.  It  is  at  least 
probable  that  Germany  would  not  have 
pushed  Austria  into  the  attack  on  Serbia  if 
it  had  been  definitely  known  that  England 
would  support  Russia  and  France. 

tut,  *u-  u*    If»  on  the  other  hand,  England 

What  Might  *  .  xt        l 

Have        could    have    known    that    North 

Been  Done  j     o       ^.u      a  •  u 

and  boutn  America  would  sup- 
port her  in  demanding  that  Germany  stay  her 
hand,  and  that  the  Serbian  question  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Hague  Tribunal  for  inquiry 
on  all  points  involved,  there  would  have  been 
no  fatal  hesitation  of  a  week,  more  or  less, 
in  the  decisions  and  utterances  of  the  British 
Cabinet;  and  the  war  might  have  been 
averted.  There  is  no  particular  value  in  re- 
marks of  this  kind  if  they  are  merely  intended 
to  impute  blame.  We  are  showing  that  the 
great  nations  were  not  well  prepared  to  act, 
by  way  of  war  prevention,  in  the  interest  of 
their  own  people.  They  had  not  duly  re- 
hearsed in  advance  the  steps  they  would  take 
in  an  emergency.  They  had  not  told  the 
world  frankly  enough  what  they  would  do. 
Germany  was  not  sufficiently  warned,  be- 
cause she  was  not  duly  apprised  of  the  nature 
and  strength  of  the  Entente  that  had  com- 
mitted the  British  Empire  to  the  support  of 
France  and  Russia.  Sentiment  in  the  United 
States  was  very  strong  against  the  attack 
upon  Serbia,  and  it  was  overwhelming  in 
condemnation  of  the  German  violation  of 
Belgium.  While  our  Government  was  not 
(like  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain) 
a  party  to  the  special  agreement  protecting 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  we  had  joined 
all  nations  in  an  agreement  drawn  at  the 
Hague  Conference  defining  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutrals. 

no  Escape  In  view  of  that  Hague  Jreatv, 
From  our  we  should  have  been  justified  in 
making  sharp  protest  against  the 
invasion  of  Belgium,  and  in  asking  Brazil 
and  other  Latin-American  republics  to  join 
us  in  some  course  of  action.  We  fell  back 
upon  a  passive  neutrality  of  our  own,  while 
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refusing  to  be  concerned  about  the  outraged 
neutrality  of  a  small  European  country.  If 
such  an  outrage  had  been  committed  upon  a 
small  republic  in  our  Western  Hemisphere, 
we  should  have  made  it  our  active  concern 
without  delay.  It  had  been  our  policy  to 
"meddle"  as  little  as  possible  in  European 
affairs,  and  we  had  not  prepared  ourselves  by 
previous  discussion  and  planning  to  take  any 
official  action.  But,  as  the  war  grew  in  mag- 
nitude and  ruthlessness,  we  were  finally 
drawn  into  it  on  an  immense  scale.  To  assert 
for  a  moment  that  such  an  experience  has  not 
changed  our  attitude  and  policy  henceforth 
would  be  ridiculous.  Never  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  w^orld  was  there  an  intervention 
like  this  of  America  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
We  cannot,  even  if  we  would,  escape  .from 
responsibilities  following  such  a  momentous 
action.  The  mere  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  European  turmoil  entailed  a  certain 
obligation  to  assist  in  subsequent  readjust- 
ments, to  carry  out  our  aims. 

,,,    , .  „         If  there  is  to  be  another  war  be- 

World  Peace  ^^  .  . 

is  Now       tween   Germany  and   r  ranee,   it 

Our  Business    ^  ^  desperate>    and   fc  WJU  in_ 

volve  the  whole  of  Europe.  Such  a  war, 
even  if  we  attempted  to  keep  out  of  it  as 
neutral,  would  in  one  way  or  another  so 
affect  our  vital  interests  as  to  compel  us  to 
exert  ourselves  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a 
righteous  conclusion.  We  were  always  a 
peace-loving  and  war-hating  nation.  Our 
recent  experience  in  the  Great  War  has  made 
us  a  people  more  intensely  war-hating  in  our 
sentiments  than  ever  before.  What,  then,  is 
the  logic  to  be  followed  in  view  of  this  uni- 
versal sentiment  against  war?  The  logic 
points  to  two  lines  of  policy,  the  first  and 
most  important  of  which  is  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  the  second,  its  corollary, 
more  strictly  in  that  of  domestic  business. 
The  first  of  these  policies  may  be  expressed 
in  the  maxim  that  the  world's  peace  is  our 
positive  concern.  The  corollary  doctrine  is 
that  of  foresight  and  efficiency  in  our  mili- 
tary preparedness  to  help  keep  the  world  at 
peace.  In  order  to  make  it  a  fact  that  peace 
is  our  business,  it  is  not  necessary  to  frame 
sentences,  to  pass  resolutions,  or  to  sign 
treaties.  It  has  become  obviously  true  that 
wherever  in  the  world  nations  are  resorting 
to  war  against  each  other  to  settle  by  force 
certain  differences  about  boundaries,  or  about 
other  matters,  which  could  be  settled  by 
diplomacy  or  arbitration,  we  are  actually 
concerned. 


(c)  Harris  &  Ewing 

PRESIDENT    HARDING    AND    DR.    SAWYER    PLAYING 
WITH    ''LADDIE    BOY,"    THE    PRESIDENT'S    AIREDALE 

T.    ,.  It  does  not  follow  that  we  must 

Timeliness        •  11  i  • 

of  an  American  m  all  such  cases  proceed  imme- 
a  emen  diately  to  take  a  fighting  part. 
Assuredly  it  does  not  follow  that  we  ought 
to  be  pledged  in  advance  to  do  one  thing  or 
to  do  another.  But  we  have  learned  that 
war  conflagrations  spread  more  easily  and 
rapidly  now  than  in  earlier  periods.  Fur- 
thermore, we  have  grown  from  a  young  and 
pioneering  people  into  a  great  and  mature 
nation.  Our  responsibilities  have  increased 
along  with  our  influence  and  our  power.  It 
has  become  inevitable  that  we  should  use  our 
influence  and  our  power  to  help  maintain 
the  essentials  of  world  peace  for  which  we 
waged  successful  war  in  1918.  Whether  or 
not  we  make  promises  to  France ;  whether  or 
not  Congress  passes  resolutions ;  and  whether 
or  not  President  Harding  makes  declarations, 
we  are  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  bound 
to  be  concerned  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  western  Europe.  But  there  may  be  ad- 
vantages at  this  time  in  an  official  expression 
of  policy.  In  our  opinion,  an  expression 
would  be  desirable.  In  his  memorable  speech 
of  last  August  28  Mr.  Harding  uttered  sen- 
timents which  were  undoubtedly  acceptable 
to  the  American  people. 
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..    ..    _,-    ,     There    was    full    recognition    in 

Mr.  Harding's       .  .         .      .  i  <•    i       j 

Promises  of    that  speech  or  the  place  or  iead- 

LastYear        ^^  ^  Amer[cz         had 

achieved,  and  there  was  acceptance  of  the 
principle  that  the  United  States  must  cooper- 
ate with  other  leading  nations  in  some  plan 
to  furnish  protection  against  the  evils  of 
war.  Mr.  Harding  did  not  try  to  specify 
the  exact  course  to  be  followed,  yet  on  some 
points  he  was  explicit,  as  the  following  quo- 
tation from  the  speech  will  show: 

Does  someone  say  that  I  ought  to  be  more 
specific?  One  cannot  be,  with  any  sense  of  cer- 
tainty. No  one  can  foresee  the  exact  conditions 
by  which  our  country  will  be  confronted  seven 
months  hence.  World  opinion  and  our  own 
opinion  have  been  changing  very  rapidly  in  the 
past  few  months. 

I  have  already  announced  that  I  shall  urge 
prompt  passage  of  the  resolution,  vetoed  by  the 
President,  declaring  at  an  end  the  preposterous 
condition  of  technical  war  when  we  are  actually 
at  peace.  Simultaneously,  I  shall  naturally  ad- 
vise the  resumption  by  the  Congress  of  its  ex- 
ceptional powers,  which  have  been  vested  by 
war  legislation  in  the  Executive.  I  have  no  ex- 
pectation whatever  of  finding  it  necessary  or 
advisable  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace  with 
Germany.  • 

In  view  of  the  simple  fact  that  the  allied  pow- 
ers with  whom  we  were  associated  in  the  war 
have  already  formally  concluded  their  peace,  the 
passage  of  the  peace  resolution  by  Congress 
would  merely  give  formal  recognition  to  an 
obvious  fact. 


©  Han-is  &  Ewing 
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For  manifest  reasons,  I  could  not  hope  now  to 
reveal  the  exact  outcome  or  to  depict  the  pre- 
cise methods  of  the  accomplishment  so  much  de- 
sired. One  need  have  little  doubt,  however,  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  consciences  of  nations 
at  work  in  concord  amid  the  almost  universal 
desire  to  take  some  forward,  practical  and  effec- 
tive action. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  of  March  4,  Mr. 
Harding  expressed  with  warmth  of  eloquence 
and  with  undoubted  sincerity  the  need  for  in- 
ternational cooperation,  and  the  evident  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  henceforth  a  new 
and  greater  part  to  play  in  world  affairs. 

_  Mr.  Hughes  in  like  manner  had 

Converging  °  f  . 

of  views  at    made  a  record  that  is  not  am- 

Washington      i  •  tt        i      j      e    n 

biguous.  He  had  fully  recog- 
nized, the  new  conditions  by  reason  of  which 
we  must  accept  larger  responsibility  for  help- 
ing to  prevent  future  wars.  Moreover,  even 
the  most  pronounced  Senatorial  opponents  of 
the  League  of  Nations  as  framed  at  Paris 
could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  world  changes 
that  are  obvious  and  that  must  affect  our 
policies.  Mr.  Knox,  Mr.  Borah,  and  other 
anti-rLeague  leaders  had  been  explicit  in  ad- 
mitting these  facts.  Late  in  March,  M.  Rene 
Viviani  came  to  this  country  as  a  special  en- 
voy from  the  French  Government  to  confer 
with  the  new  administration  at  Washing- 
ton. His  objects  at  first  were  not  well  un- 
derstood, but  his  visit  proved  to  be  a  very 
timely  and  useful  one.  Congress  was  called 
to  assemble  on  April  11,  and  the  sojourn 
of  M.  Viviani  in  Washington  helped  to  bring 
together,  in  advance,  the  men  who  must  lead 
in  matters  of  American  foreign  policy.  The 
conferences  thus  held,  informally,  helped  to 
promote  understanding.  The  special  envoy 
had  frank  meetings  with  Republican  Sena- 
tors as  well  as  with  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State.  He  was  assured  of  offi- 
cial as  well  as  of  private  friendliness  toward 
France,  and  he  seems  to  have  acquired  the 
view  that  the  future  safety  of  his  country 
would  be  a  matter  that  our  Government 
would  recognize  as  of  concern  to  us  in  any 
moment  of  emergency. 

j  The  President  was  obviously 
April  committed  to  the  plan  of  declar- 
onferences  .^  peace  wfth  Germany  as  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Knox.  On  his  part,  Mr. 
Knox  declared  himself  ready  to  change  the 
phrasing  of  his  resolution,  and  to  go  further 
in  the  direction  of  making  it  convey  an  ex- 
pression of  American  policy.  M.  Viviani  had 
the  advantage  of   full   discussion   with   Mr. 
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Knox,  Mr.  Lodge,  Mr.  McCormick,  and 
other  Senators  who  had  opposed  the  Wilson 
policies.  These  matters  were  not  only  dis- 
cussed in  our  American  newspapers,  but  were 
also  noted  and  commented  upon  with  keen 
interest  in  Paris  and  throughout  Europe.  As 
preliminary  to  the  meeting  of  Congress  and 
to  the  Presidents  message  of  April  12,  it  was 
felt  that  a  way  was  being  cleared  for  some 
definite  announcements  and  some  practical 
steps  in  accord  with  accepted  principles. 

„    .  Meanwhile     the     Secretary     of 

Huahea  on  i      •    • 

German       btate  had  expressed  the  adminis- 

Reparations  >  ...  i 

tration  s  position  in  several  mat- 
ters regarded  as  of  first-rate  importance.  The 
Berlin  Foreign  Office  had,  late  in  March, 
sent  a  memorandum  to  our  Government 
stating  Germany's  grounds  for  opposing  the 
Allied  program  in  the  matter  of  reparations. 
Mr.  Hughes  sent  a  very  clear  reply,  which 
is  notable  because  it  deliberately  commits  the 
Harding  administration  as  to  Germany's  ob- 
ligations. The  Hughes  note  is  brief,  and  we 
think  it  well  to  quote  it  in  full: 

The  American  Government  is  pleased  to  note 
in  the  informal  memorandum  of  Dr.  Simons  the 
unequivocal  expression  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  of  its  desire  to  afford  repara- 
tion up  to  the  limit  of  German  ability  to  pay. 
This  Government  stands  with  the  Governments 
of  the  Allies  in  holding  Germany  responsible  for 
the  war,  and  therefore  morally  bound  to  make 
reparation  so  far  as  may  be  possible.  The  recog- 
nition of  this  obligation,  implied  in  the  memo- 
randum of  Dr.  Simons,  seems  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  the  only  sound  basis  on 
which  can  be  built  a  firm  and  just  peace  under 
which  the  various  nations  of  Europe  can  achieve 
once  more  economic  independence  and  stability. 
This  Government  believes  that  it  recognizes  in 
the  memorandum  of  Dr.  Simons  a  sincere  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  German  Government  to  reopen 
negotiations  with  the  Allies  on  a  new  basis,  and 
hopes  that  such  negotiations,  once  resumed,  may 
lead  to  a  prompt  settlement  which  will  at  the 
same  time  satisfy  the  just  claims  of  the  Allies 
and  permit  Germany  hopefully  to  renew  its  pro- 
ductive   activities. 

This  correspondence  between  Berlin  and 
Washington  had  taken  place  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  special  envoy  from  France,  but  it 
was  not  published  until  April  4,  some  days 
after  M.  Viviani's  arrival.  The  episode  is 
discussed  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the 
Review  by  Mr.  Frank  Simonds  in  its  bear- 
ings upon  European  opinion  and  policy.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  from  the  reply 
of  Mr.  Hughes  that  our  Government  might, 
under  certain  conditions,  join  the  European 
powers  in  a  re-study  of  the  financial  aspects 


M.   RENE   VIVIANI,   SPECIAL  FRENCH   ENVOY 

(The  former  premier  of  the  Fnench  republic  came  to 
this  country — as  he  expressed  it — to  convey  the  greetings 
of  the  government  and  people  of  France  to  the  new 
President  of  the  United  States.  While  here  he  held  im- 
portant conferences  with  President  Harding,  Secretary 
Hughes   and  leading  members   of  the   Senate) 

of  reparation,  with  a  view  to  a  final  settle- 
ment that  could  be  accepted  on  all  sides. 

Some  German  The   German   Foreign   Minister 
Financial     had  in  his  note  attempted  to  jus- 

Sugg  est  ions      ../■  A  .  ,  /       , 

tiiy  in  American  eyes  the  refusal 
of  Germany  to  accept  Allied  reparation  terms 
as  proposed  at  the  London  Conference.  The 
note  intimates  that  France  is  not  trying  very 
seriously  to  restore  the  devastated  regions, 
and  that  she  is  exploiting  them  for  their  ef- 
fect upon  public  opinion.  Such  suggestions 
in  an  official  communication  from  Berlin  to 
Washington  were  in  offensive  taste,  and  had 
the  effect  undoubtedly  to  strengthen  rather 
than  to  weaken  the  moral  influence  of  the 
Viviani  mission.  Another  suggestion  in  this 
Berlin  note  was  to  the  effect  that  Germany 
would  be  ready  to  meet  a  portion  of  her 
reparation  bill  by  assuming,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  debts  owed  by  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments to  the  United  States.  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  Germany  should  continue  to 
show  such  lack  of  perception  in  her  diplo- 
matic methods.  Apparently  it  was  thought 
\n    Berlin   that   this    proposal   might   be   wel- 
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corned  in  America  as  a  method  of  collecting 
doubtful  debts  from  our  recent  partners  in 
the  Great  War.  But  whatever  views  may 
be  held  in  the  United  States  regarding  the 
indebtedness  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
other  Allies  to  this  country,  there  is  no  sen- 
timent at  all  that  would  favor  the  Berlin 
proposal  that  Germany  should  be  substituted 
as  a  debtor.  It  is  understood  that  the  Hard- 
ing Cabinet  is  in  full  agreement  upon  essen- 
tial points  relating  to  these  obligations. 

_.    .  There  will  be  ample  time  in  the 

The  Loans  in  •    1 

to  Ained  future  to  discuss  the  financial 
ovemmen  s  an(j  other  aspects  of  these  debts. 
A  few  observations,  however,  may  not  be  un- 
timely. In  the  first  place,  the  British  and 
French  Governments  have  not  proposed  any- 
thing resembling  a  repudiation  of  foreign 
debts  in  favor  of  domestic  loans.  To  do  such 
a  thing  would  be  to  reverse  all  established 
principles.  Meanwhile,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  governments  have  no  money 
and  therefore  have  nothing  to  lend  to  for- 
eign countries.  The  money  involved  in  pub- 
lic loans  is  that  of  private  investors.  ,Thus, 
during  the  war  the  British  Government  bor- 
rowed many  billions  of  dollars  from  its  own 
subjects  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  sub- 
scribed for  its  various  loans,  and  it  also  bor- 
rowed a  few  billion  dollars  from  investors 
in  the  United  States.  It  had,  also,  lent  bil- 
lions, raised  from  British  investors,  to  Con- 
tinental partners  in  the  war.  A  part  of  the 
British  indebtedness  to  investors  in  the 
United  States  was  represented  by  United 
Kingdom  bonds,  another  part  by  Anglo- 
French  joint  bonds,  and  another  and  much 
greater  part  by  demand  notes  which  are  now 
held  by  the  Treasury  at  Washington. 

.,  .  So  far  as  the  actual  obligation  of 

Nature  fe 

of  the        the     borrowing     government     is 

Obligations  i       _i  v     •         1 

concerned,  there  was  obviously 
no  difference  at  all  as  among  these  different 
loans.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  loans,  the 
agent  of  the  British  Government  in  dealing 
with  American  investors  was  the  banking 
firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  In  the  case  of 
the  larger  loans  the  agent  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
at  Washington,  who  was  acting  by  authority 
of  Congress.  The  essential  nature  of  the 
foreign  loans  would  now  be  more  clearly  un- 
derstood in  some  quarters  if  the  guaranty  of 
the  United  States  Government  had  taken  a 
different  form.  As  the  thing  was  actually 
done,  the  British  and  other  Governments  gave 


their  obligations  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, and  the  United  States  proceeded  to 
borrow  from  investors  in  its  own  name  the 
money  which  the  investors  were  in  reality 
lending  to  European  war  treasuries.  So 
strong  was  the  spirit  of  cooperation  among 
the  people  of  this  country7  that  the  bonds  of 
our  Allies  might  just  as  well  have  been  is- 
sued directly  to  the  investors.  To  float  them 
and  to  keep  them  at  par  it  would  have  been 
necessary  merely  that  Congress,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  should  have  guaran- 
teed them  as  to  principal  and  interest. 

The  American  investor,  when  he 
The  interesters  subscribed  to  successive  issues  of 

Liberty  Bonds,,  was  fully  in- 
formed that  our  Government  was  lending  his 
money  in  authorized  maximum  amounts  to 
foreign  treasuries.  It  was  quite  obvious  that 
if  the  foreign  governments  did  not  meet  their 
agreements,  the  American  investors  would 
themselves  be  taxed  to  repay  the  money  that 
they  had  lent.  It  has  been  argued  by  cer- 
tain British  journalists  that  the  indebtedness 
of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  British 
lenders  should  be  met  as  to 'interest  and  prin- 
cipal, but  that  investors  in  the  United  States 
might  reasonably  be  asked  to  excuse  the 
debtor  from  repayment.  But  such  sugges- 
tions have  not  come  from  responsible  quar- 
ters. It  has  not  occurred  to  anyone  in  Can- 
ada to  suggest  that  the  Dominion  bonds, 
which  have  been  largely  sold  in  the  United 
States,  ought  to  be  honored  as  respects  Cana- 
dian investors,  but  canceled  by  purchasers 
south  of  the  boundary  line.  It  will  help  the 
ordinary  citizen  to  understand  these  affairs 
if  he  will  remember  that  governments  have 
no  money,  but  that  they  possess  the  power  of 
taxation.  Taxpayers,  somewhere,  will  have 
to  meet  the  loan  obligations. 

Not  The   assistance   rendered   by   the 

vital  United  States  to  the  Allies  in  the 
Great  War  is  represented  only 
in  minor  part  by  these  loan  transactions  to- 
talling almost  ten  billion  dollars.  The  major 
part  of  our  financial  aid  is  expressed  in  the 
sums  borrowed  by  our  Government  upon  its 
own  behalf.  Greater  still  in  the  aggregate 
are  the  indirect  sacrifices  and  losses  sustained 
by  this  country  in  turning  the  adverse  tide'of 
waf  and  helping  the  Allies  to  secure  the  vic- 
tory. There  is  no  disposition  in  the  United 
States  to  press  foreign  creditors.  We  are 
more  concerned  to  have  Europe  solvent  and 
prosperous  than  to  collect  war  debts.     Obvi- 
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ously,  solvent  governments  will  not  expect 
to  pay  the  interest  due  their  own  subjects 
on  domestic  loans,  while  deferring  payments 
due  to  creditors  who  reside  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. If  our  Government,  as  a  part  of  its 
war  effort,  had  made  direct  .contributions, 
whether  in  money  or  in  supplies,  to  the  gov- 
ernments with  which  we  were  acting  in 
cooperation,  it  may  be  assumed  that  such 
transactions  would  have  been  within  the  legal 
and  constitutional  power  of  the  authorities. 
It  is,  however,  open  to  question  whether  in 
time  of  peace  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton has  power  to  remit  acknowledged  obliga- 
tions, thus  transferring  a  heavy  burden  to 
the  shoulders  of  American  taxpayers. 

Should  Domestic  public  debts  are  in  the 
Domestic  Debts  last  analysis  a  mere  matter  of 
adjustment  between  the  body  of 
citizens  considered  as  taxpayers  and  the  same 
body  of  citizens  considered  as  bondholders. 
These  domestic  debts  represent  materials  and 
services  expended  in  national  efforts  for  the 
common  good.  It  might  be  advantageous  if 
they  were  liquidated  by  a  financial  process 
separated  from  the  raising  of  the  regular 
budget  for  current  purposes.  In  financial 
theory,  the  debt  is  largely  an  affair  of  book- 
keeping. If,  for  example,  those  who  have  less 
than  their  share  of  bonds  should  buy,  and 
those  who  have  more  than  their  share  should 
sell,  so  that  the  distribution  of  the  public 
debt  should  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
distribution  of  current  tax-paying  burdens, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  these  domestic  public 
debts  could  be  canceled  with  advantage  to 
everybody.  Domestic  loans,  in  short,  are 
"all  in  the  family"  and  are  chiefly  a  matter  of 
equalization  among  individuals.  Meanwhile, 
the  American  taxpayer  bears  his  burden  with 
remarkable  good  temper,  and  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  has  shown  no  disposition 
whatever  to  press  American  claims,  espe- 
cially as  against  countries  which  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  reconstruct  their  shattered 
finances. 

France  and     M-  Viviani,  it  may  be  safely  as- 
America,  in    sumed,  did  not  find   anybody  at 

Financial  Accord nr     i  •  i  i  •         i      « 

Washington,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  who  was  worrying  about  our 
loan  to  France.  The  French  Government, 
like  the  British,  has  always  maintained  a  cor- 
rect sense  of  obligation.  It  will  be  to  the 
interest  of  all  countries,  ours  included,  to 
have  the  public  finances  of  France  upon  as 
thrifty  and  sound  a  basis  as  are  the  private 
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finances  of  the  typical  Frenchman.  Several 
weeks  ago  there  came  reports  from  Paris  of 
statements  made  by  a  newspaper  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Senate  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States  had  never  repaid  loans 
made  by  the  French  Government  during  our 
-Revolutionary  War.  A  little  calculation 
showed  that  these  sums,  at  compound  inter- 
est, would  now  amount  to  billions  of  dol- 
lars, and  would  more  than  offset  the  loans 
recently    made    by    the     United     States     to 
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France.  Many  persons  reading  the  French 
papers  imagined  that  these  statements  were 
true ;  and  the  average  American  had  no  in- 
formation to  the  contrary,  although  it  seemed 
strange  that  such  obligations  should  have  been 
overlooked.  More  recently  the  French 
Treasury  authorities  have,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, refuted  the  statements  and  have  shown 
that  the  loans  were  rapidly  repaid  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  completely 
liquidated  within  a  few  years  after  our  war 
for  independence. 

Among    the   subjects   dealt  with 

Answers  Soviet  by    Mr.     Hughes    in    his    first 

Russia  ^      montn  at  tne  gtate  Department 

was  that  of  a  resumption  of  trade  with  Rus- 
sia through  an  official  arrangement  with  the 
Soviet  Government.  On  March  23,  Secre- 
tary Hughes  gave  to  the  newspapers  the  text 
of  a  message  addressed  to  our  Government 
by  the  Soviet  rulers  at  Moscow.  The  docu- 
ment assumed  a  bland  tone  of  injured  inno- 
cence, and  complained  of  the  "unprovoked" 
hostility  toward  the  "Russian  Republic"  that 
had  been  shown  by  the  Entente  powers,  and 
particularly  by  President  Wilson.  America 
was  informed  that  the  Soviet  Republic  "has 
not  the  intention  of  intervening  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  America,"  and  that  it  desired 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  trade  relations. 
The  specific  proposal  of  the  message  was  that 
the  Soviet  authorities  would  send  a  special 
delegation  to  negotiate  with  the  American 
Government.  Mr.  Hughes  sent  his  reply  to 
the  American  Consul  at  Reval  (Esthonia), 
who  was  instructed  to  hand  it  to  Litvinoff, 
representing  Russia  at  that  point.  It  was  a 
brief  answer,  perfectly  courteous  in  tone,  but 
unqualified  in  its  rejection  of  the  Soviet  pro- 
posals. The. Hughes  reply  should  be  quoted 
in  full,  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  views 
with  deep  sympathy  and  grave  concern  the  plight 
of  the  people  of  Russia  and  desires  to  aid  by 
every  appropriate  means  in  promoting  proper 
opportunities  through  which  commerce  can  be  es- 
tablished upon  a  sound  basis.  It  is  manifest  to 
this  Government  that  in  existing  circumstances 
there  is  no  assurance  for  the  development  of 
trade,  as  the  supplies  which  Russia  might  now  be 
able  to  obtain  would  be  wholly  inadequate  to 
meet  her  needs,  and  no  lasting  good  can  result 
so  long  as  the  present  causes  of  progressive  im- 
poverishment continue  to  operate.  It  is  only  in 
the  productivity  of  Russia  that  there  is  any  hope 
for  the  Russian  people,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect 
resumption  of  trade  until  the  economic  bases  of 
production  are  securely  established.  Production 
is  conditioned  upon  the  safety  of  life,  the  recog- 


nition by  firm  guarantees  of  private  property, 
the  sanctity  of  contract  and  the  rights  of  free 
labor. 

If  fundamental  changes  are  contemplated,  in- 
volving due  regard  for  the  protection  of  persons 
and  property  and  the  establishment  of  conditions 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  commerce,  this 
Government  will  be  glad  to  have  convincing 
evidence  of  the  consummation  of  such  changes, 
and  until  this  evidence  is  supplied  this  Govern- 
ment is  unable  to  perceive  that  there  is  any 
proper   basis   for   considering  trade    relations. 

Colby's  ^  was  a  very  curi°us  misjudg- 
Position  ment  of  the  new  administration 
which  led  the  Moscow  autocracy 
to  criticize  President  Wilson  in  an  official 
message  to  his  successor.  The  note  on  Rus- 
sia signed  by  Secretary  Colby  as  Mr.  Wil- 
son's Secretary  of  State  was  thoroughly  ap- 
proved by  the  best  sentiment  of  the  United 
States  in  both  parties.  Through  promise  of 
concessions,  and  by  other  means,  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  rulers  have  secured  a  cer- 
tain limited  and  somewhat  mysterious  sup- 
port in  the  United  States;  and  it  was  lately 
claimed  by  these  supporters  that  the  Harding 
administration  was  ready  to  make  a  business 
deal  with  any  de  facto  rulers  in  any  country 
whatsoever.  Americans  were  warned  that 
England  would  take  all  the  Russian  trade, 
and  that  we  should  be  left  out  in  the  cold  if 
we  did  not  make  haste  to  conciliate  Lenine,  to 
recognize  his  Government,  and  to  welcome 
his  commercial  negotiators.  Mr.  Hughes's 
reply  is  undoubtedly  well-informed  in  its 
allusion  to  Russia's  economic  conditions,  and 
it  is  generally  accepted  as  a  statement  of 
American  policy. 

,<(/     „       .    The  most  striking  instance  of  the 

Yap,"    and  .    . & 

American  vigor  and  activity  or  the  btate 
Department  under  Secretary 
Hughes  during  the  first  month  of  the  new 
administration  was  afforded  by  a  note  on 
America's  interest  in  the  disposition  of  the 
German  overseas  possessions.  This  statement 
of  the  views  of  the  United  States  was  sent 
at  the  same  time  to  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan. 
While  the  note  had  particular  reference  to 
the  small  island  of  Yap  (which  is  an  impor- 
tant cable  station  in  the  Caroline  Group, 
lying  east  of  the  Philippines),  its  principles 
are  fundamental,  and  it  throws  much  light 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Harding  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  deal  with  the  con- 
sequences of  the  Great  War.  In  language 
more  modest  than  the  facts  of  history  would 
have  justified,  Mr.  Hughes  asserts  that  the 
victory  at  arms,  by  virtue  of  which  Germany 
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loses  her  colonial  empire,  was  in  part  won  by 
the  United  States.  He  proceeds  to  the  asser- 
tion that  the  group  of  victorious  powers  can- 
not properly  parcel  out  the  German  colonies 
among  themselves,  whether  under  guise  of 
"mandates"  or  otherwise,  without  due  regard 
to  the  views  of  our  Government. 

Our  Part      ^r*  Hughes  points  out  that  the 
in  war        Treaty  of  Versailles,   in  Article 

Settlements      im  *j  r    11  ar^ 

llV,  provides  as  follows:  Cjer- 
many  renounces  in  favor  of  the  principal  Al- 
lied and  Associated  Powers  all  her  rights 
and  titles  over  her  overseas  possessions."  The 
Secretary  proceeds  to  show  that  the  other 
principal  powers  have  attempted  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  Japanese  mandate  over  the  islands 
in  the  Pacific  lying  north  of  the  equator 
without  securing  the  approval  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  further  set  forth  that  President 
Wilson  had  specifically  demanded  that  the 
Island  of  Yap  be  internationalized  for  cable 
purposes,  and  withheld  from  the  mandate  of 
Japan.  It  was  the  decisive  military  aid  of 
the  United  States  which  won  the  victory 
over  Germany;  and  it  was  perfectly  under- 
stood throughout  the  world  that  American 
aid  was  rendered,  not  in  order  to  enable  cer- 
tain powers  to  achieve  further  imperial  ag- 
grandizement, but  to  establish  principles  of 
justice  and  equality.  The  Hughes  note  thus 
serves  notice  that  the  mere  fact  of  not  being 
a  member  of  the  so-called  League  of  Nations 
must  not  be  regarded  as  depriving  the  United 
States  of  an  influential  voice  in  practical  war 
settlements. 


Nation,  *U8t  The  doctrines  set  forth  in  this 
work  in       Hughes  note   are  wTholly   favor- 

As80ciation         L 1  .    •       im       t-»  t 

able  to  countries  like  France  and 
Belgium.  The  desirable  thing  for  France  is 
that  there  should  be  real  and  active  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  work- 
ing out  the  territorial  and  economic  adjust- 
ments following  the  war.  The  particular 
dispute  regarding  the  Island  of  Yap  is,  in- 
deed, of  some  practical  consequence;  but  the 
deeper  significance  of  the  Hughes  note  lies  in 
its  bearings  upon  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  at  this  late  day  to  take  a  vigorous  part 
in  helping  to  reconstruct  the  world.  Through 
issues  arising  out  of  practical  matters,  we  may 
arrive  at  some  general  formula  regarding  an 
association  of  nations.  There  are  so  many 
tasks  requiring  common  action  that,  on  some 
plan  or  other,  the  sovereignties  of  the  world 
must  be  brought  together.  The  Republican 
statesmen  now  in  power  at  Washington  are 


quite  as  likely  to  recognize  these  conditions 
as  were  their  Democratic  predecessors. 

The  President  Harding  had  called 
■  President's  the  new  Congress  to  meet  in 
extra  session  on  Monday,  April 
11,  and  it  was  well  understood  that  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  which  was  to  be  delivered 
by  him  in  person  on  the  following  day, 
would  be  more  explicit  than  anything  pre- 
viously said  on  behalf  of  the  administration 
in. regard  to  adjustment  of  our  international 
affairs.  Our  new  President  had  not  pre- 
pared his  message  long  in  advance  and  in  a 
perfunctory  way,  but  had  kept  the  speech 
open  for  final  revision  until  two  or  three 
hours  before  its  delivery.  Furthermore,  he 
had  broken  all  precedents  by  calling  into  con- 
ference at  the  White  House  on  Tuesday 
morning  a  number  of  Republican  Senators 
belonging  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, in  order  that  statements  he  was  about  to 
make  to  Congress  and  the  country  might  be 
such  as  would  be  helpful  to  the  Senate  in  the 
great  part  that  it  would  at  once  have  to  play 
in  agreeing  not  only  upon  general  policies, 
but  upon  practical  modes  of  procedure.  This 
meant  that  we  should  promptly  declare  the 
war  with  Germany  technically  at  an  end, 
merely  to  recognize  obvious  facts  and  to  help 
clear  away  the  mass  of  lingering  war-time 
laws  and  conditions.  It  was  understood  that 
the  Knox  peace  resolution  would  follow  in 
short  order,  and  that  its  passage  would  af- 
ford the  logical  and  convenient  opportunity 
for  declaring  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  had  been  expressed  to  the  world  by  the 
country's  war  record,  and  that  we  should 
henceforth  regard  world  peace  as  of  vital 
concern  to  America. 

Peace        President  Harding  made  it  plain 
by  that  the  declaration  of  peace  by 

Resolution  1       ■  <•    i  .    • 

resolution  was  an  act  or  domestic 
rather  than  of  foreign  policy.  Germany  has 
not  considered  herself  any  more  at  war  with 
the  United  States  than  with  England.  The 
declaration  of  peace  by  Congressional  resolu- 
tion, therefore,  is  to  clarify  our  situation  at 
home ;  but  it  involves  no  negotiations  abroad. 
Says  the  President: 

Such  a  resolution  should  undertake  to  do  no 
more  than  thus  to  declare  the  state  of  peace, 
which  all  America  craves.  It  must  add  no  diffi- 
culty in  effecting,  with  just  reparations,  the  res- 
toration for  which  all  Europe  yearns  and  upon 
which  the  world's  recovery  must  be  founded. 
Neither  former  enemy  nor  ally  can  mistake  Amer- 
ica's position,  because  our  attitude   as  to  -respon- 
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sibility  for  the  war  and  the  necessity  for  just 
reparations  already  has  had  formal  and  very 
earnest  expression. 

It  follows,  however,  that  we  must  proceed  to 
associate  ourselves  in  some  way  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  peace  with  Germany 
as  accepted  by  the  other  powers  on  both  sides 
that  were  engaged  in  the  war.  President 
Harding  sets  forth  the  view  that  we  can  do 
this  best  by  accepting  the  existing  treaty  in 
so  far  as  it  can  be  made  applicable  to  our 
conditions.     Mr.  Harding  declares: 

It  would  be  idle  to  declare  for  separate  treaties 
of  peace  with  the  Central  Powers  on  the  assump- 
tion that  these  alone  would  be  adequate,  because 
the  situation  is  so  involved  that  our  peace  en- 
gagements cannot  ignore  the  Old  World  relation- 
ship and  settlements  already  effected,  nor  is  it 
desirable  to  do  so  in  preserving  our  own  rights 
and  contracting  our  future   relationships. 

The  wiser  course  would  seem  to  be  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  confirmation  of  our  rights  and 
interests  as  already  provided,  and  to  engage 
under  the  existing  treaty,  assuming  of  course, 
that  this  can  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  by 
such  explicit  reservations  and  modifications  as 
will  secure  our  absolute  freedom  from  inad- 
visable commitments  and  safeguard  all  our  es- 
sential  interests. 

This  means,  manifestly,  a  return  to  the  Sen- 
ate's former  position,  and  the  ratifying  of  the 
treaty  in  those  parts  that  belong  essentially  to 
the  war  settlement,  while  adopting  reserva- 
tions that  would  go  as  far  as  might  seem 
best  to  the  Administration  and  to  the  Senate 
in  rejection  of  the  existing  plan  of  a  League 
of  Nations. 

Toward       There   has    come   to   be   a   wide 
a  Better      acceptance  of  the  opinion  that  a 

League  j    r     '.  •  r 

definite  expression  or  our  con- 
cern for  international  peace  would  be  just  as 
valuable  to  our  European  friends  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  as  an  endorsement  of  the 
pledges  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Mr.  Wil- 
son's position  regarding  Article  X  has  been 
so  sweepingly  criticized  that  even  in  Europe 
it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  tenable.  Mean- 
while, as  we  have  already  stated  in  previous 
paragraphs  of  this  editorial  discussion,  there 
are  so  many  questions  now  requiring  coopera- 
tive treatment  and  action  that  there  must  be 
some  kind  of  a  society  of  nations.  There 
exists  now  the  League  of  Nations  which  is, 
as  regards  some  matters  of  detail,  functioning 
quite  usefully.  There  also  exists  the  Hague 
Tribunal  of  an  earlier  date,  which  has  never 
been  abolished.  There  has  been  formed  on 
new  lines  a  Judiciary  Tribunal,  in  the  plan- 
ning of  which  Mr.  Elihu  Root  took  part,  and 


which  is  an  immediate  outgrowth  of  the 
Paris  Conference  and  the  League  of  Nations. 
It  will  not  be  at  all  impossible  to  secure  a  re- 
examination of  these  different  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery, with  a  view  to  recasting  them  and 
bringing  them  all  into  some  relation  to  a 
plan  for  giving  us  authorized  codes  of  inter- 
national law  and  methods  for  bringing  dis- 
putes under  prompt  inquiry  and  putting  them 
in  the  way  of  adjustment  by  conciliation  or 
by  judicial  proceedings. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Hard- 
M concept io°nS  mS  administration — and  doubt- 
less Congress  will  be  of  like 
mind — that  a  permanent  association  of  the 
nations  for  keeping  the  peace  must  rest  upon 
the  world's  public  opinion  rather  than  upon  a 
military  league  of  the  victorious  powers.  The 
world  has  been  so  badly  hurt  by  war  that  it 
demands  assured  peace.  An  association  for 
keeping  peace  cannot  be  solidly  established 
until  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hun- 
gary come  into  it,  with  as  strong  a  desire  to 
avoid  war  and  maintain  good  understanding 
as  is  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  or  in 
England.  The  kind  of  League  of  Nations 
that  will  stand  the  test  can  hardly  function 
advantageously*  until  the  question  of  German 
reparations  is  really  settled ;  that  is  to  say, 
until  there  is  in  absolute  good  faith  an  accep- 
tance by  Germany  of  a  program  that  will 
also  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  France. 
President  Harding's  conception  of  a  League 
of  Nations  is  contained  in  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  message  of  April  12: 

The  aim  to  associate  nations  to  prevent  war, 
preserve  peace  and  promote  civilization  our  peo- 
ple most  cordially  applauded.  We  yearned  for 
this  new  instrument  of  justice,  but  we  can  have 
no  part  in  a  committal  to  an  agency  of  force  in 
unknown  contingencies;  we  can  recognize  no 
super-authority. 

Manifestly  the  highest  purpose  of  the  League 
of  Nations  was  defeated  in  linking  it  with  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  making  it  the  enforcing 
agency  of  the  victors  of  the  world.  International 
association  for  permanent  peace  must  be  con- 
ceived solely  as  an  instrumentality  of  justice, 
unassociated  with  the  passions  of  yesterday,  and 
not  so  constituted  as  to  attempt  the  dual  functions 
of  a  political  instrument  of  the  conquerors  and 
of  an  agency  of  peace.  There  can  be  no  pros- 
perity for  the  fundamental  purposes  sought  to  be 
achieved  by  any  such  association  so  long  as  it 
is  an  organ  of  any  particular  treaty,  or  com- 
mitted to  the  attainment  of  the  special  aims  of 
any  nation  or  group  of  nations. 

As  to  the  intention  of  Mr.  Harding  and  Mr. 
Hughes  to  magnify  and  uphold,  rather  than 
to    minimize,    the    influence    of    the    United 
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States  upon  the  course  of  world  affairs,  the 
message  as  a  whole  leaves  no  doubt.  They 
do  not  wish  to  destroy  the  League  of  Nations 
in  a  partisan  spirit  of  antagonism  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  work;  but  they  wish  to  clear  away 
the  preliminaries,  so  that  there  may  be  an 
association  of  governments  (or  of  peoples) 
which  will  rest  upon  permanent  foundations. 


Offices 

and 
Politics 


A  change  of  administration,  as 
we  pointed  out  a  month  ago,  was 
attended  in  the  earlier  days  of 
our  national  Government  by  wholesale 
changes  in  office.  Even  when  we  had  only 
a  tithe  of  the  present  number  of  federal  civil 
servants,  Washington  used  to  be  thronged 
by  thousands  of  office-seekers  and  their 
friends;  and  a  new  President  was  hounded 
almost  to  death  by  ravenous  hordes  of  place 
hunters.  In  like  manner,  every  Cabinet  of- 
ficer was  under  terrific  siege.  We  are  bound 
to  have  a  good  many  changes ;  but  we  have 
not  been  witnessing  anything  disgraceful  dur- 
ing recent  weeks,  in  the  way  of  wholesale 
political  patronage.  The  new  administration 
has  not  encouraged  the  "spoils"  seekers.  On 
the  contrary,  the  heads  of  departments  have 
been  thoughtful  for  efficiency  and  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  It  is  worse  than  un- 
patriotic to  consider  the  public  offices  as 
party  spoils,  and  it  is  still  worse  to  regard 
them  as  private  perquisites.  Much  the  larger 
proportion  of  those  holding  public  office  have 
learned  how  to  do  their  work  and  are  serving 
well.  Obviously  they  should  not  be  dis- 
ci ace  d. 


The 


Even  the  Post  Office  Department 
Post  office  is  rapidly  emerging  from  its  old- 
est time  political  atmosphere.  Mr. 
Will  Hays,  the  new  Postmaster-General, 
though  still  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  has  had  no  desire,  in  tak- 
ing his  office,  to  force  out  thousands  of  Demo- 
cratic postmasters  who  are  acceptable  in  their 
localities,  in  order  to  make  places  for  an 
equal  number  of  less  acceptable  Republicans. 
There  will  be  some  important  test  cases  in 
which  perhaps  the  party  politicians  will  have 
their  way  as  against  the  preference  of  the 
Postmaster-General.  But  in  such  cases  it 
will  not  be  so  much  the  fault  of  Mr.  Hays 
as  of  Republican  Congressmen  and  Senators, 
who  have  their  own  political  fences  to  con- 
sider at  home,  and  who  are  sometimes  forced 
against  their  real  preferences  to  take  the 
partisan  view  of  appointments  in  their  dis- 
tricts or  their  States.     Efficiency,  and  good 


©  Harris  &  Ewing 

HON.    GEORGE    HARVEY,   OUR   NEW   AMBASSADOR   AT 
.  LONDON 

service  to  the  public,  are  the  aims  of  the  new 
Postmaster-General. 


Col.  Harvey 

for 

London 


In  the  diplomatic  service  there 
were  some  conspicuous  vacancies 
which  had  to  be  filled  without 
much  delay.  Mr.  John  W.  Davis,  who  had 
represented  us  at  the  Court  of  St.  James 
with  such  conspicuous  ability  and  credit,  had 
retired  to  practise  law  in  New  York;  and 
the  choice  of  an  Ambassador  for  London  was 
not  to  be  delayed.  The  President  had  al- 
lowed it  to  be  known  some  time  ago  that  he 
desired  to  appoint  Mr.  George  Harvey,  the 
well-known  editor  of  Harvey's  Weekly,  and 
the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  North 
American  Review.  "Colonel"  Harvey — as 
he  is  universally  known,  although  he  has 
never  been  a  military  man — has  a  brilliant 
pen  and  a  fluent  tongue,  with  cosmopolitan 
experiences.  He  will  be  fully  mindful  of  the 
great  traditions  of  the  office,  and  of  the  fact 
that  Englishmen  and  Americans  alike  expect 
from  the  American  Ambassador  at  London 
not  only  a  good  many  tactful  and  eloquent 
speeches,  but  also  some  genuine  contributions 
toward  friendly  understandings  between  the 
two  great  countries  that  speak  the  English 
tongue — a  language,  by  the  way,  that  Colonel 
Harvey  knows  how  to  u.se  with  wit  and  sting 
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at  times,  and  also  on  occasion  with  much 
grace  and  charm. 

'    .  .  The  Hon.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  of 

Myron  Hernck    „.         .        .       _^,  .         .  .  ' 

to  Cleveland,    Ohio,    is   going   back 

Paris  Again      ^   p^^    where   he   jg   greatly   a(J„ 

mired  and  loved.  He  had  been  made  Ara- 
bassardor  to  France  by  President  Taft,  and 
had  remained  there  through  the  early  part 
of  the  first  Wilson  administration  and  until 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  being  super- 
seded in  1915.  His  previous  experience,  his 
high  prestige,  and  his  solid  business  qualities 
will  make  his  presence  in  France  a  desirable 
thing  on  many  accounts.  As  a  representative 
Republican  statesman,  he  can  render  notable 
assistance  to  President  Harding,  Secretary 
Hughes,  and  the  Republican  leaders  at 
Washington.  Momentous  business  still  re- 
mains to  be  transacted,  in  adjustment  of  mat- 
ters arising  from  the  war;  and  we  must  now 
resume  activities  that  have  been  virtually 
suspended  for  two  years. 


Turning  for  a  moment  from  the 
great  posts  at  London  and  Paris, 
where  we  may  be  sure  that  Mr. 
Harvey  and  Mr.  Herrick  will  do  their  best 
to  support  American  views  and  promote  good 


Latin- 
American 
Posts 


understandings,  we  may  make  a  remark  or 
two  in  general  upon  the  diplomatic  service 
of  the  United  States.  It  may  be  that  Colonel 
Harvey  at  times,  in  his  strictures  upon  diplo- 
matic appointments,  has  carried  criticism  and 
ridicule  a  little  too  far.  But  appointments  to 
represent  a  great  country-  like  ours  at  foreign 
capitals  ought  to  be  so  carefully  made  that  a 
responsible  editor  of  independent  mind  would 
not  feel  impelled  to  write  scathing  things. 
When  sundry  appointments  were  made  to 
Latin-American  posts,  during  the  first  Wil- 
son administration,  while  Mr.  Bryan  was 
Secretary  of  State,  Colonel  Harvey  wrote 
an  article  that  perhaps  has  had  no  parallel  in 
its  personal  attacks  upon  the  appointees  as 
ridiculous  misfits.  It  is  even  more  important, 
at  the  present  time,  that  we  send  men  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  of  high  per- 
sonal qualities,  to  these  Latin-American  capi- 
tals than  to  the  European  countries.  One 
of  the  most  necessary  things  that  the  Harding 
administration  now  faces  is  the  strengthening 
of  our  relations  with  all  the  republics  to  the 
southward.  This  will  require  the  ablest  and 
best  men  that  can  be  secured  for  diplomatic 
,  and  consular  places.  Naturally,  Mr.  Hard- 
ing and  Mr.  Hughes  are  aware  of  this;  while 
Mr.  Fletcher,  the  new  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  has  himself  had  much  diplomatic  ex- 
perience in  Latin  America  and  is  especially 
well  informed  as  regards  what  is  needed  in 
our  representation. 


Policy 
in  the 
Pacific 


©  Harris  &  Ewing 

HON.    MYRON    T.    HERRICK,   OF   OHIO 

(Who    will    once    more    represent    the    United    States    as 
Ambassador    to    France) 


The  especial  interest  manifested 
by  the  Harding  administration 
in  the  future  of  the  Island  of 
Yap,  while  in  part  due  to  the  principles  in- 
volved, has  also  undoubtedly  its  practical  as- 
pects in  relation  to  our  new  administration's 
views  of  American  policy  in  the  Pacific.  At 
no  time  were  we  on  better  terms  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  than  after  the  conclusion 
of  our  Spanish  War  and  during  the  adminis- 
trations of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft. 
The  Roosevelt  policies  were  outspoken  and 
vigorous,  but  they  were  not  menacing.  It 
was  not  the  opinion  of  our  Government  in 
that  period  that  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
world  was  promoted  by  having  Uncle  Sam 
turn  his  back  upon  situations  beyond  the 
three-mile  shore  limit.  During  a  little  more 
than  two  decades  we  have  acquired  very  large 
interests  in  the  Pacific.  Having  accepted 
sovereignty  over  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines, 
we  proceeded  to  construct  the  Panama 
Canal  as  a  part  of  the  American  coast- 
line.    We  have  now  reached  a  point  where 
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we  must  either  support  and  strengthen  our 
position  in  the  Pacific,  or  must  withdraw 
from  it.  The  first  step  in  a  policy  of  .with- 
drawal would  be  to  carry  out  the  promises  of 
the  last  administration,  and  remove  the 
American  flag  from  the  Islands. 

-     „         As  a  matter  of  Democratic  pol- 

Our  Flag  -^  .  r 

in  the        icy,    Congress  several   years   ago 

Philippines      voted    a   great   extension   of    phil. 

ippine  home  rule  and  avowed  the  policy  of 
withdrawing  altogether  at  a  very  early  date. 
President  Wilson  last,  year  in  a  message  to 
Congress  recommended  the  prompt  carrying 
out  of  this  policy.  It  happens  that  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the   Philippines,   was   particularly  interested 
in  our  future  relationship  to  the  Islands,  and 
was   disposed,   therefore,   to   find  as   early  a 
solution  as  could  properly  be  made.    That  in 
his  own  judgment  it  would  be  best  for  the 
United  States  to  retain  its  trusteeship  over 
the  Philippines,  for  a  good  while  to  come,  has 
been   generally   understood.      But    President 
Harding  has  desired  to  base  the  administra- 
tion's policy  upon  a  fresh  survey  of  the  facts. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  instruct  Major- 
General   Leonard  Wood  to  proceed  to  the 
Philippines   and   examine   into   the  political, 
social,    economic,    and    military    factors    in- 
volved  in   the   reconsideration   of   American 
policy.    The  Hon.  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  who 
was     formerly     Governor-General     of     the 
Philippines,    was    appointed    to    accompany 
General  Wood  on  this  mission. 

General  Wood's  former  experi- 

determintlion"  ence  of  some  years  in  the  Philip- 
pines,  as  well   as  his   unusually 

wide  acquaintance  with  international  affairs, 
qualifies  him  to  prepare  an  influential  report 
upon  the  Philippines  and  our  general  inter- 
ests in  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Forbes  will  give  es- 
pecial attention  to  the  commercial  and  finan- 
cial aspects.  In  a  recent  article  contributed 
to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Mr.  Robert 
Lansing  attacks  the  doctrine  of  "self  determi- 
nation," pointing  out  especially  the  vague- 
ness of  that  doctrine  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  apply  it.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  wise 
and  disinterested  men  everywhere,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  had  been  exer- 
cised harmfully  in  the  Philippines,  there 
would  be  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of 
withdrawal.  But  the  general  opinion  is  that 
the  presence  of  the  United  States  has  been 
of  immense  benefit  to  the  Filipino  people  and 
a  positive  factor  in  the  promotion  of  peace 


SECRETARY   WEEKS   AND  GENERAL   WOOD   ENTERING 
T*HE  WHITE  HOUSE  GROUNDS 
(General  Wood  is  now  on  a  visit  to  the  Philippines 
to    examine   into    and   report  upon   conditions   there  as 
affecting  the  policy  of  the  new  administration) 

and  order  throughout  the  Pacific.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  no  imperialis- 
tic aims  and  have  no  desire  to  govern  the 
Filipinos  against  their  will.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, however,  that  the  population  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  has  up  to  this  time  devel- 
oped conspicuous  fitness  for  an  independent 
career  among  the  nations.  There  are  many 
things  to  be  considered  besides  the  ambitions 
of  the  capable  and  interesting  gentlemen  who 
are  now  active  in  Filipino  politics.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  independence  should  be  denied, 
but  rather  that  the  best  interests  of  everybody 
concerned,  including  the  Filipino  people,  re- 
quire a  very  careful  study  of  the  case  in  all 
its  bearings  before  a  final  decision  is  reached. 
"Self-determination" 'is  merely  one  of  several 
factors  in  a  wise  judgment  as  to  policy. 

Porto  Rico's  ?ome  of  the.  Principles  at  stake 
Political  in  the  question  of  independence 
for  the  Philippines  are  under 
discussion  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In 
Egypt,  in  Lreland,  in  India,  in  portions  of  the 
former  Russian  Empire,  and  in  various  other 
places,  there  is  not  only  political  unrest,  but 
also  much  broad  and  general  discussion  as 
to  the  question  whether  it  is  better  to  attempt 
the  exercise  of  complete  sovereignty   in   the 
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(c)  Harris  &  Ewing 

HON.   ANTONIO   R.   BARCELO,   PRESIDENT   OF   THE 
PORTO  RICAN    SENATE 

international  sense,  or  to  accept  practical 
home-rule  under  the  flag  of  some  great 
power.  In  our  own  island  of  Porto  Rico, 
the  Unionist  party,  now  controlling  both 
branches  of*  the  Legislature,  has  long  been 
committed  to  the  doctrine  of  future  inde- 
pendence. Mr.  Barcelo,  president  of  the 
Porto  Rico  Senate  and  leader  of  the  Union- 
ist party,  has  recently  carried  on  an  inter- 
esting official  correspondence  with  Mr.  Tow- 
ner, of  Iowa,  chairman  of  our  Congressional 
Committee  on  Insular  Affairs.  The  outcome 
of  that  correspondence  would  seem  to  be 
leading  toward  a  general  agreement  that 
Porto  Rico  will  be  content  to  seek  her  future 
under  the  American  flag.  Elsewhere  in  this 
number,  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  political 
problems  of  Porto  Rico.  In  that  article,  the 
editor  expresses  the  view  that,  while  on  the 
one  hand  the  Island  can  contribute  much  to 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  it  may  in 
turn  achieve  its  highest  destiny  as  a  member 
of  our  American  commonwealth.  At  present, 
Porto  Rico  is  better  off  without .  statehood. 
At  some  future  time,  the  Island  may  properly 
claim  and  receive  full  membership  in  the 
Union.  Meanwhile,  Porto  Ricans  as  indi- 
viduals are  United  States  citizens,  and  are 
eligible  for  appointive  office  here  as  well  as 


on  the  Island,  and  also  for  positions  in  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  services. 

Care  of      Few  if  any  paragraphs  in  Presi- 
Wounded      dent  Harding's  address  to  Con- 

Veterans  r  j         i  u  x 

gress  round  a  larger  number  of 
interested  readers  than  those  that  were  de- 
voted to  the  relief  of  ex-service  men.  Here 
the  President  wasted  no  words  in  generali- 
ties, but  went  directly  to  the  heart  of  a  situa- 
tion that  has  long  demanded  the  nation's 
wisest  counsel  and  most  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous action.  The  plain  truth  is  that  the  men 
who  served  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  so 
nobly  and  so  effectively  in  the  war  have  had 
to  endure  a  shameful  degree  of  neglect  since 
the  armistice.  After  more  than  two  years 
it  must  still  be  admitted  that  wounded 
veterans  are  without  adequate  hospital  care. 
Nobody  believes  that  any  one  in  authority 
was  lacking  in  a  desire  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  obtain  speedy  relief  for  our  wounded 
soldiers,  but  the  Government  machinery 
failed  to  function  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  the  rehabili- 
tation department  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  all  had  to  do  with  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  disabled  veterans,  but  there  was 
no  central  control,  and  with  each  of  the  three 
authorities  doing  its  best  in  its  own  way, 
under  limitations  imposed  by  Congress,  it 
was  simply  impossible  to  get  satisfactory 
results. 


The 


The  country  demanded  that 
Dawes  some  way  be  found  to  remedy 
ommi  ee  tnese  obvious  defects  of  admin- 
istration. Within  a  month  after  taking  of- 
fice President  Harding  named  a  committee 
of  eleven  representative  citizens,  headed  by 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  of  Chicago,  to  inquire 
into  the  activities  of  the  existing  agencies  for 
the  relief  of  ex-service  men  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations as  to  a  general  scheme  of  car- 
ing for  the  veterans.  This  committee  found 
that  the  division  of  responsibility  among  the 
three  main  government  agencies,  with  the 
total  lack  of  central  control,  was  in  itself 
the  cause  of  no  little  inefficiency  and  confu- 
sion. It  was  recommended,  therefore,  that 
these  three  agencies  be  brought  together  into 
a  new  department,  with  a  director-general  at 
its  head,  answerable  to  the  President.  This 
recommendation  was  adopted  by  President 
Harding  and  included  in  his  address  to  Con- 
gress. As  a  first  step  toward  such  a  reorgan- 
ization, Secretary  Mellon  had   already  reap- 
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pointed  Colonel  R.  G.  Cholmeley-Jones,  who 
had  recently  resigned  the  directorship  of  the 
War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  to  return  to 
private  business,  and  it  was  announced  at 
Washington  that  the  task  of  providing  medi- 
cal and  surgical  treatment  for  disabled  vet- 
erans would  be  taken  over  at  once  by  the  War 
Risk  Bureau,  under  the  present  law,  pending 
action  by  Congress  on  the  other  recommen- 
dations of  the  Dawes  Committee.  The  ser- 
vices of  Colonel  Cholmeley-Jones  at  this  time 
are  regarded  as  indispensable.  His  appoint- 
ment by  Secretary  Glass  in  1919  was  strictly 
on  a  merit  basis,  and  in  recalling  him  to  a 
post  for  which  he  has  demonstrated  his  fit- 
ness the  Harding  Administration  is  doing  the 
natural  and  reasonable  thing. 


Proposed 
New 


President   Harding's   allusion   in 
his  address  to  the  proposed  De- 

Department      partment     Qf     publiC    Welfare    is 

also  significant.  He  shows  that  in  this  field 
of  activity  the  Government  has  already  taken 
on  a  wide  range  of  responsibilities,  but  that 
its  undertakings  are  scattered  through  many 
departments  and  bureaus ;  and  he  shows  that 
the  lack  of  coordination  and  the  resulting 
overlapping  of  functions  tend  to  waste  ener- 
gies and  increase  expense.  The  President's 
personal  physician,  Brig.-Gen.  Charles  E. 
Sawyer,  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in 
a  survey  of  matters  of  education  and  public 
health,  with  a  view  to  the  creation  of  such 
a  department.  Should  Congress  act  upon 
the  President's  recommendation  in  this  mat- 
ter, it  will  doubtless  be  found  feasible  to  give 
the  new  department  much  practical  work  to 
do  in  helping  to  refit  ex-service  men  for  the 
pursuits  of  civil  life. 

'n  , ,        It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 

A  Crisis  .  .       .       J 

in  the  Railway  the  most  acute  and  dangerous 
Problem  domestic  problem  confronting  the 
new  Congress  and  the  Harding  Administra- 
tion is  the  relief  of  the  railroad  situation. 
From  the  standpoint  of  public  service  and 
industrial  health,  and  from  the  standpoints 
of  investment  holders  of  $20,000,000,000  of 
railroad  securities  and  of  the  whole  future 
of  our  governmental  responsibilities,  the 
question  is  now  of  the  largest  concern  and 
one  fraught  with  the  most  serious  possibili- 
ties. A  very  careful  and  thorough  article 
in  this  issue  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  by 
Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of  the  Railway  Age, 
shows  how  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
have  come  to  the  pass  in  1921  where  they 
are  not  earning  anything  like  even   the    in- 

May— 2 
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DR.    CHARLES    E.    SAWYER,    OF    MARION,    OHIO 

(Who  has  been  selected  to  serve  as  physician  to  the 
President,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  in  the 
Army.  To  him  also  has  been  assigned  the  making  of  ' 
a  survey  of  all  the  Government's  welfare  activities, 
particularly  those  relating  to  education  and  public 
health,  with  a  view  to  placing  them  under  one  head 
in  a  new  Department  of  Public  Welfare) 

terest  on  their  borrowings  and  are  headed — 
barring  effective  relief — straight  toward 
bankruptcy.  Mr.  Dunn  shows,  too,  what 
changes  in  expenses  must  be  made  to  res- 
cue them.  It  is  commonly  and  somewhat 
hopelessly  assumed  by  Americans  at  large 
that  unless  a  way  is  promptly  found  out  of 
the  oresent  deep  difficulties  of  the  roads,  the 
only  alternative  is  government  ownership. 
A  great  majority  of  Americans  look  on  this 
prospect  with  horror,  and  their  concern  is 
well  founded.  It  is  of  special  interest  now 
to  us,  in  contemplating  the  possibilities  under 
public  ownership,  to  look  at  the  object  lesson 
nearest  to  us,  in  Canada ;  there  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  forced  to  take  over  all  the 
railroads  in  the  Dominion  except  one. 

For    many    years    the    Canadian 

Qouernment      r^t  i  11 

Ownership     Government  has  owned   and  op- 
a     erate(j     tjle     Intercolonial     Rail- 
road, showing  heavy   annual   deficits.      Dur- 
ing  the   past   two   years    it   has   owned    and 
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operated  no  less  than  17,000  miles  of 
roads,  and  it  is  now  engaged  in  contro- 
versial negotiations  with  the  owners  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  over  the  physical 
valuation  of  that  property  which  is  to  gov- 
ern the  amount  to  be  paid  these  private  in- 
vestors when  the  Government  takes  over  that 
road  also.  When  this  is  concluded,  the 
Canadian  Government  will  own  no  less  than 
24,000  miles  of  railroad,  and  there  will  be 
but  one  privately  owned  system  in  the  Do- 
minion— the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  reason 
for  this  extensive  experiment  in  government 
ownership  of  the  railroads  just  over  our  bor- 
der, has  not  at  all  been  a  conviction  by  the 
people  of  Canada  that  public  ownership  is 
a  good  thing.  They  were  forced  into  it, 
just  as  we  in  the  United  States  will  be  forced 
into  it  if  our  present  railroad  muddle  is  not 
soon  straightened  out. 


Over- 


The    Canadian    Northern,    (the 
production  of  extension   of  the   Grand   Trunk 

Railroads       tQ     ^     padfic)     and     Qther     por. 

tions  of  the  present  Canadian  National  Rail- 
way system  were  projected  and  built  before 
the  development  of  the  country  allowed  them 
to  be  run  at  a  profit  under  the  fearfully  ad- 
verse conditions  brought  on  by  the  war. 
They  were  constructed  very  largely  with  the 
.aid  of  money  advanced  by  the  Government, 
and  now  that  they  cannot  possibly  pay  their 
current  bills  under  prevailing  costs  of  labor 
and  supplies,  the  Government  must  take  over 
the  roads  and  run  them  itself.  Twenty-four 
thousand  miles  of  railway  does  not  sound 
like  so  large  a  unit  in  comparison  with  the 
transportation  system  of  the  United  States; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Canada  is  only  nine  million  and  that 
this  government-owned  portion  of  Canada's 
railways,  entirely  outside  of  the  great  pri- 
vately owned  Canadian  Pacific,  would  be,  if 
expanded  in  the  proportion  that  our  popula- 
tion bears  to  Canada's,  actually  more  than 
all  the  mileage  we  have  in  the  United  States. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  largest  experiment  in  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  railways  undertaken 
by  any  English-speaking  people. 


The  Government  appoints  a  board  of  direc- 
tors that  has  full  charge  of  the  operation  and 
personnel  of  the  roads,  this  board  selecting 
executive  officers  and  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness, theoretically,  just  as  would  be  the  case 
if  they  were  elected  by  private  stockholders. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  political  changes  and  to  have 
tenures  of  office  similar  to  those  of  the 
permanent  under-secretaries  in  the  British 
Government.  The  operating  results  have, 
however,  been  very  disappointing.  The  24,- 
000  miles  of  road  will  cost  the  Government 
about  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars.  So  far 
as  concerns  the  17,000  miles  that  have  been 
nationally  operated  for  the  past  two  years, 
one  finds  an  annual  deficit  of  about  $15,- 
000,000,  even  before  the  capital  charges  are 
considered.  These  would  add  nearly  $100,- 
000,000  a  year  to  the  loss.  To  meet  such 
a  deficit,  if  expanded  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  the  United  States  compared 
with  Canada's,  would  require  more  than 
our  entire  federal  income-tax  receipts,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  excess  profits  tax  as  well. 
The  one  privately  owned  road,  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  has,  under  the  same  conditions  of 
rates  and  wages  obtaining  with  the  Govern- 
ment-owned lines,  been  paying  its  way  and 
distributing  10  per  cent,  to  its  stockholders. 
It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  organization,  its  methods  and 
its  energy  dije  to  private  initiative,  would, 
when  applied  to  the  roads  under  Government 
control,  do  as  well  as  they  have  done  with 
the  old-established  private  line;  but  the  sit- 
uation does  reinforce  the  apprehensions  of 
Americans  concerning  the  financial  results  of 
government  ownership  and  operation. 


Are 


The 


The  Canadians  have  made  a  de- 
Financiai      liberate  effort  to   forestall  some 

of  the  obvious  handicaps  and 
dangers  inherent  in  the  state  ownership  of 
railways,  by  providing  for  what  they  have 
termed  private  operation  of  the  roads  owned 
by  the  Government.  This  is,  however,  private 
operation  in  a  very  restricted  sense  indeed. 


That  section  of  the  President's 
FreigntRates  message    devoted     to    our    own 

acute  railway  problem  begins: 
"Freight  carrying  charges  have  mounted 
higher  and  higher  until  commerce  is  halted 
and  production  discouraged.  Railway  rates 
and  cost  of  operations  must  be  reduced."  It 
will  be  noticed  that  in  Mr.  Dunn's  article  in 
this  issue  he  questions  whether  railway  rates 
are  too  high ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
prove  that  they  are,  or  that  they  have  halted 
commerce  and  discouraged  production.  It  is 
true  that  rates  have  been  increased  radically 
— though  not  nearly  so  far  as  wages — and  it 
is  also  true  that  commerce  has  been  halted. 
But,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  data  at  hand 
to  show  whether  commerce  would  not  have 
halted  just  as  abruptly  if  freight  rates  had 
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not  been  increased.  One  notes  a  great  va- 
riety of  industrial  operations  that  have  been 
halted,  clearly  without  any  influence  from 
freight  rates,  and  it  may  be  that  this  factor 
has  had  no  appreciable  effect  in  slowing  up 
industry  anywhere.  The  volume  of  traffic 
has  fallen  off  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other 
industrial  crisis — 30  per  cent,  within  a  few 
weeks — but  the  question  remains  whether 
traffic  would  have  fallen  off  less  if  rates  had 
been  maintained  at  their  former  level.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dunn  makes  out  a  good, 
case  in  the  argument  that  even  with  the 
maximum  practicable  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  operation  of  the  railways,  the  present 
high  rates  will  be  necesesary  to  allow  the 
roads  to  pay  their  way,  with  the  volume  of 
traffic  in  sight.  The  President's  views  on 
government  ownership  and  control  of  rail- 
ways are  clearly  indicated  in  his  message : 
"If  we  can  have  it  understood  that  Con- 
gress has  no  sanction  for  government  owner- 
ship, that  Congress  does  not  levy  taxes  upon 
the  people  to  cover  deficits  in  a  service  which 
should  be  self-sustaining,  there  will  be  an 
avowed  foundation  on  which  to  rebuild." 

Scarcely  less  important  and 
Reuision      scarcely    less    baffling    than    the 

railroad  puzzle  is  the  taxation 
problem  now  before  the  Harding  adminis- 
tration. Four  billion  dollars  have  to  be 
raised  through  taxes.  Even  now,  two  and 
a  half  years  after  the  end  of  the  war,  we 
are  spending  for  governmental  activities 
more  than  six  times  as  much  as  was  required 
before  the  war.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
no  conceivable  tax,  drastic  enough  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  raising  these  needed  bil- 
lions, could  possibly  be  accepted,  graciously 
by  the  burdened  public.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mat- 
ter for  surprise  and  congratulation  that  the 
tremendous  income  tax  has  been  borne  with 
such  small  protest.  One  reason,  of  course,  is 
that  a*n  insignificant  fraction  of  the  total 
population  pays  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
come tax.  But  while  it  is  true  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  human  affairs  as  a  big, 
good  tax,  accepted  as  such  by  the  people  who 
pay  it,  there  has  been  such  a  general  con- 
demnation of  the  excess-profits  tax  that  it  is 
obviously  the  duty  of  the  Harding  adminis- 
tration to  see  that  it  is  repealed.  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisors  promptly  let  it  be 
known  that  this  was  their  intention,  the 
opening  message  to  Congress  saying  con- 
cisely: "We  are  committed  to  the  repeal  of 
the  excess-profits  tax." 


THffQW 

THKOW 

THAT 

IT 

SWITCH' 

yourself! 

KEEP   THE    MAIN    LINE   OPEN! 
From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland,  Ohio) 

The  Sales  While  it  was  a  foregone  con- 
rax  to  the  elusion,  in  this  year  of  trade  de- 
pression, that  the  excess-profits 
tax  would  produce  very  much  less  than  in 
the  boom  times  we  have  passed  through,  it 
was  still  a  very  large  item  in  the  expected 
total  of  revenue.  Many  suggestions  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  of  devices  to 
raise  the  sum  which  abrogation  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax  would  require,  and  for  a  number 
of  months  there  has  been  a  running  fire  of 
advocacy  of  a  tax  on  sales.  Until  very  re- 
cently, this  project  has  seemed  to  competent 
observers  to  be  one  that  was,  politically  speak- 
ing, impossible  to  carry  out.  By  this  it  is 
meant  that  the  surface  appearance  of  such  a 
tax  on  all  expenditures  gives  'it  the  com- 
plexion of  a  device  to  raise  more  money  from 
the  tens  of  millions  of  people  who  have  no 
surplus  to  be  taxed  through  the  income  and 
excess- pro  fits  schedule.  Such  an  obvious  op- 
portunity for  political  opposition,  and  tempta- 
tion to  make  capital  with  the  mass  of  voters, 
seemed  too  easy  to  allow  any  real  chance  for 
this  kind  of  impost.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks,  however,  there  has  come  such  a  strong 
and  wide  demand  for  a  trial  of  the  sales- 
tax  plan  that  in  the  first  days  of  the  new 
Congress  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  a 
successful  attempt  might  be  made  to  include 
such  a  scheme  in  the  new  revenue  law.  Sen- 
ator Smoot,  who  has  one  of  the  ablest  finan- 
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cial  minds  in  Washington,  introduced  in  the 
new  Congress  a  bill  for  a  tax  of  1  per  cent, 
on  all  sales  above  $6000  a  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that:  this  would  produce  a  yearly 
revenue  of  about  $1,500,000,000.  The  bill 
follows  closely  the  plan  that  has  worked  well 
in  the  Philippines,  and  is  drawn  with  much 
intelligent  care. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments 

Arguments  .  ,  •  i         •  i  c 

Against  the    advanced   against   the   idea  or   a 

Sates  Tax.      ^^   t&x   ^   been   ^^    fa   bur. 

den  would  be  cumulative  so  far  as  the  con- 
sumer was  concerned,  and  that  the  total  ad- 
ditions to  the  cost  of  an  article  which  would 
come  from  the  various  purchases  and  sales 
involved  before  it  found  its  way  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  would  result  in  raising  prices 
radically.  The  statistical  experts  employed 
by  advocates  of  the  sales-tax  plan  report,  how- 
ever, that  on  the  average  not  more  than  3^ 
per  cent,  would  be  added  by  this  device  to 
the  cost  to  the  consumer,  whereas  the  pre- 
vailing estimate  of  the  effect  on  final  prices 
of  the  present  taxes,  especially  the  excess- 
profits  tax,  is  that  about  23  per  cent,  is  added 
to  the  amount  paid  by  the  ultimate  consumer. 
Canada  and  the  Philippines  levy  taxes  on 
sales  that  seem  to  be  working  as  well  as  taxes 
are  apt  to  work  in  this  imperfect  world.  It 
is  true  that  in  Canada  the  sales  tax  is  levied 
on  special  classes  of  transactions  which  brings 
her  plan  somewhat  nearer  our  so-called  lux- 
ury taxes  than  to  an  all-embracing  turn-over 
tax.  France  is  trying  a  sales  tax,  too,  and 
not  with  such  fortunate  results.  A  great 
deal  of  evasion  is  reported ;  for  instance,  an 
American  gentleman  renting  an  apartment 
for  30,000  francs  a  year  transmits  the  sum 
to  his  landlord  in  the  form  of  10,000  francs 
as  official  rent,  and  20,000  francs  as  a  gift. 
One  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  making  a 
trial  of  some  form  of  tax  on  sales,  although 
it  is  not  often  heard  of  in  discussions  of  the 
subject,  is  that,  after  all,  it  is  more  logical 
and  helpful  to  society  to  tax  expenditures 
than  to  tax  income.  A  man  with  an  income 
of  $100,000,  spending  $10,000  of  it,  and  re- 
turning $90,000  to  productive  industry, 
should  not  be  hampered  any  more  than  is 
necessary.  Another  man  with  the  same  in- 
come and  spending  every  dollar  of  it  on  per- 
sonal indulgences,  can  be  taxed  much  more 
heavily  without  cutting  off  in  any  degree  the 
investment  of  capital  in  industry.  Besides' 
Senator  Smoot's,  two  other  sales-tax  bills 
were  introduced  in  the  House  in  the  first 
week  of  the  new  Congress. 


Profit  b  ®n  March  28  the  Supreme 
Assets  Sale  Court  handed  down  a  decision  of 
is  income  intjmate  jnterest  to  every  tax- 
payer. The  question  had  been  raised  in  the 
courts  as  to  whether  profit  derived  from  the 
sale  of  capital  assets  was  taxable  under  the 
income  and  excess-profits  laws.  The  lower 
courts  had  decided  that  such  gains  were  not 
income  in  any  proper  sense  and  therefore  not 
taxable.  The  strict  accountant's  view  of  the 
matter  is,  too,  against  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Treasury  Department  affecting 
this  issue  that  have  been  laid  down  and  en- 
forced since  the  income  law  came  into  effect. 
If  a  taxpayer  in  the  course  of  his  current  pri- 
vate investment  operations  buys  a  block  of 
bonds  for  $10,000  and  later  sells  the  same 
block  for  $12,000,  the  accountant's  view  is 
that  the  $2,000  profit  is  a  capital  gain,  not 
an  income  gain,  and  that  it  cannot  be  used 
to  swell  the  individual's  taxable  income  for 
the  year  in  which  the  sale  was  made.  This 
view,  sustained  by  the  lower  court,  is  that  it 
is  only  the  interest,  dividends,  or  other  in- 
come arising  later  from  this  $2,000  capital 
gain  that  the  Government  can  tax.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  now  decided,  however, 
that  this  view  is  not  correct  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  income-tax  law  and  that  all  such 
profits  from  the  sale  of  property  must  be  re- 
ported as  taxable  income.  At  the  same  time, 
the  court  held  that  in  order  to  have  the  in- 
dividual liable  for  taxes,  the  gain  must  be 
an  actual  one  and  not  an  arbitrarily  de- 
termined profit,  as  has  in  many  cases  resulted 
from  the  Treasury  Department's  ruling  that 
in  the  case  of  property  purchased  before 
March  1,  1913,  the  question  of  profit  or  loss 
in  a  subsequent  sale  must  be  determined  by 
the  value  of  the  property  on  March  1,  1913. 
This  Treasury  ruling  resulted  in  manifest 
injustices.  For  instance,  a  man  purchased 
property  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  in  1912;  the 
value  on  March  1,  1913,  was  subsequently 
found  to  be  $50,000  and  it  was  sold  in  1915 
for  $75,000.  In  such  a  case,  the  unfortunate 
taxpayer  has  been  assessed  on  a  "profit"  aris- 
ing out  of  this  transaction  of  $25,000  for  the 
year  1915,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
had  suffered  a  loss  of  the  same  amount.  This 
arbitrary  ruling  has  now  been  done  away 
with  by  the  court's  decision. 

»  u     *  ,     With  the  winter  over,  the  indi- 

A  Hopeful  .  ' 

New  crop     cations  or  the  wheat  crop  become 
important,    and    the   figures    ob- 
tainable are  of  some  value  in  estimating  the 
American  production  of  foodstuffs  in   1921. 
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The  Government's  forecast  was  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  April  7  and 
showed  a  fine  condition  for  the  winter-wheat 
crop — 91  per  cent,  as  against  a  ten  year  aver- 
age of  83.6  per  cent.  It  has  been  a  favorable 
winter  for  the  germination  and  early  growth 
of  the  wheat  plant,  and  instead  of  a  decline 
in  condition  between  December  1  and  April 
1,  which  is  the  rule,  the  crop  improved  ap- 
preciably through  these  months.  The  April 
estimate  gave  a  promise  of  621,000,000 
bushels — 44,000,000  more  than  was  har- 
vested last  year.  Only  in  three  years  has 
there  been  as  large  a  production  of  winter 
wheat.  With  favorable  news  at  the  same 
time  from  the  European  grain-growing  coun- 
tries— Roumania  for  instance,  having  worked 
up  to  80  per  cent,  of  her  pre-war  yield — the 
price  of  wheat  has  been  going  steadily  lower. 

Wheat's   high   price  in  the   late 

Dollar  •      i  <+i   rr»  ^    i 

wheat  boom  period  was  $3.59.  Only 
last  October,  demands  were 
being  made  to  obtain  concerted  action  on 
the  part  of  farmers  in  refusing  to  sell  for  less 
than  $3  per  bushel.  On  the  14th  of  April, 
the  Chicago  price  of  wheat  for  delivery  in 
May  had  fallen  to  $1.19%,  with  the  July  de- 
livery at  $1.05.  The  carry-over  of  wheat  into 
the  spring  of  1921  is  given  by  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  as  over  300,000,000  bushels, 
with  the  requirements  of  the  country  up  to 
harvest  time  not  exceeding  200,000,000  bush- 
els. The  flour  mills  are  running  at  about 
half  their  capacity,  and  purchasers  of  grain 
are  naturally  buying  only  from  hand  to 
mouth  when  every  day  finds  prices  lower 
than  the  day  before.  The  prices  of  other 
grains  have  been  breaking  heavily,  largely 
in  sympathy  with  the  course  of  wheat.  On 
April  14  corn  at  Chicago  was  55%  cents 
against  $1.69^  the  year  before,  and  the  price 
of  oats  was  35%  cents  against  96  on  the 
corresponding  day  of  the  year  before.  The 
stocks  of  corn  and  oats  on  hand  are  said  to 
be  of  record  size.  The  cotton  crop  for  1920 
was  the  largest  but  one  on  record,  amounting 
to  over  13,000,000  tons  by  March  21,  and 
at  prices  between  12  and  13  cents  per  pound 
(as  against  more  than  40  cents  at  the  peak) 
it  looks  as  if  the  acreage  for  next  year  will 
actually  be  reduced  drastically.  There  have 
been  repeated  statements  in  previous  years 
that  less  cotton  would  be  planted,  and  num- 
berless attempts  to  effect  this,  none  of  which 
have  ever  amounted  to  anything  important; 
but  with  great  cotton  growing  States  like 
Georgia  reporting  that  about  one-half  of  the 


entire  1920  cotton  crop  is  still  in  the  far- 
mers' hands,  and  with  the  prices  so  low  that 
it  is  impossible  to  grow  this  staple  at  a  profit 
— while  fertilizer  and  implement  companies 
are  unprecedentedly  chary  about  granting 
credit — it  looks  in  the  spring  of  1921  as  if 
there  would  actually  be,  this  season,  a  cut 
in  the  total  cotton  acreage  of  something  like 
one-third. 

_.    _  Soon    after    President    Wilson's 

The  Emergency  .      .        _,        .  „ 

Tariff  veto  of  the  rordney  Emergency 
Tariff  bill,  sub-committees  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  began  a-  recasting  of  that  measure  for 
submission  to  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress  in 
the  early  days  of  its  first  session.  Its  sub- 
stantial duties  were  retained  on  agricultural 
products  (which  had  hitherto  come  into  this 
country  free),  though  in  certain  instances  in 
modified  measure,  and  the  increase  of  the 
previously  existing  rates  was  also  continued 
in  the  new  bill.  In  response  to  complaints 
from  Eastern  sections  that  the  measure  pro- 
tected only  the  Western  farming  areas,  while 
New  England  was  in  the  throes  of  an  indus- 
trial depression  which  brought  problems  no 
less  troublesome  than  those  of  Western 
farmers,  the  House  tariff  makers  discussed 
adding  to  the  measure  a  provision  for  assess- 
ing all  import  duties  on  the  values  of  goods 
at  American  prices.  For  a  century  it  had 
been  the  practice  to  fix  the  value  of  imports 
by  their  cost  abroad,  and  the  new  policy 
would  necessitate  considerable  administrative 


IT    WILL    WORK    BOTH    WAYS! 
From  the  Constitution    (Atlanta,   Ga.) 
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change  and  cause  some  confusion,  at  least 
in  the  transition  period.  With  the  same 
purpose  of  relieving  the  Eastern  manufac- 
turers from  foreign  competition,  an  anti- 
dumping provision  was  added  to  the  bill. 

/  The  reaPPomtment  by  the  Presi- 
Reserve  dent  of  W.  P.  G.  Harding  to 
continue  under  the  Republican 
administration  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
was  both  a  handsome  and  a  highly  useful 
act.  Its  implication  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  is  to  be  undisturbed  by  purely 
political  considerations  was  reassuring,  and 
the  matter  of  securing  the  further  services  of 
a  man  of  Mr.  Harding's  notable  ability  and 
experience  was  a  cause  for  congratulation.  A 
bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  by  the 
chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Banking,  pro- 
viding for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Con- 
troller of  the  Currency.  The  functions  of 
this  office  have  been  largely  superseded  by 
the  work  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
The  Controller  of  the  Currency  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Reserve  Board,  ex-officio, 
and  one  effect  of  doing  away  with  his  office 
will  be  to  give  Chairman  Harding  and  his 
board  somewhat  more  independence  of  action. 
The  admirable  working  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  is  one  of  the  matters  to  be 
proud  of  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  past 
decade.  On  the  whole,  it  was  probably  the 
most  notable  constructive  achievement  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  administration.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  we  should  have  had  within 
the  past  six  months  a  terrible  panic  and  un- 
precedented financial  and  industrial  distress 
but  for  the  help  of  the  Reserve  System  in 
giving  a  true  emergency  elasticity  to  credit 
and  currency.  The  current  reports  of  the 
condition  of  banks  in  the  Reserve  System 
reflect  clearly  how  we  are  emerging  from 
the  financial  danger  zone.  There  has  been, 
week  by  week,  a  gradual  improvement  in  the 
percentage  of  reserve  to  total  liabilities,  until 
en  April  10  the  figure  stood  at  53.5  per 
cent.,  the  highest  shown  since  June,  1919. 

a  Busy       Governor  Miller's  term  of  office 
New  York      in    New    York    State    has    been 

Governor  i  i     •  •  1  i 

ushered  in  with  as  much  active 
initiative  on  his  part,  and  fierce  discussion 
and  acrimony  on  the  part  of  others,  as  four 
months  could  readily  hold.  Midway  in  the 
fight  on  the  transit  bill  before  the  New  York 
legislature,  the  Hylan  administration  en- 
gaged Senator  Hiram  Johnson  of  California 


to  lead  the  forces  opposing,  tooth  and  nail, 
the  governor's  comprehensive  measure  de- 
signed to  straighten  out  the  fearful  tangle 
of  the  metropolitan  transit  lines.  Notwith- 
standing the  utmost  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  city  administration  and  others  in  sym- 
pathy with  it,  Governor  Miller's  transit  bill 
was  passed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  New 
York  legislature  by  handsome  majorities, 
and  on  March  30  the  governor  affixed  his 
signature  and  it  became  law.  Its  opponents 
emphatically  declare  their  intention  of  at- 
tacking the  vital  provisions  of  the  bill  in  the 
courts,  and  preparations  are  being  made  to 
have  Mayor  Hylan  run  to  succeed  himself  in 
the  elections  next  November  on  the  issue  of 
home  rule  for  New  York  and  a  five-cent 
fare  for  the  street-car  lines.  In  the  middle 
of  April,  Governor  Miller  was  hard  at  work 
deciding  on  the  personnel  of  the  transit  com- 
mission of  three  members,  which  will  be 
entrusted  with  carrying  out  the  plan  pro- 
vided in  the  new  law,  and  which  is  clothed 
with  unusually  full  power.  It  is  accepted 
by  all  students  of  the  situation  that  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  Miller  program  will 
depend  on  the  ability  and  discretion  of  these 
three  men.  As  the  details  of  the  transit  bill 
have  become  more  familiar  to  the  public, 
and  the  governor  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
elucidate  certain  points  which  had  been  mis- 
represented by  opponents  of  the  measure, 
current  opinion  has  flowed  steadily  in  the 
direction  of  approval  of  his  resolute  effort  to 
remedy  the  present  disgraceful  and  very  dan- 
gerous situation.  In  mid-April  the  Governor 
asked  the  Legislature  to  pass  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  governing  the  physical  valu- 
ation of  the  transit  properties,  that  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  spoiling  the  ammunition  of 
the  opposition  and  toward  strengthening  the 
already  growing  support  for  his  plans. 

The  Great     Through  the  first  weeks  of  April, 
British       Britain  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge 

Coal  Strike  r  •    ■,  j    •     j       ,    •    i  i 

oi  a  social  and  industrial  revolu- 
tion. To  the  onlooker  there  seemed  no  hope 
of  averting  a  violent  upheaval ;  but  onlookers 
have  been  trained  by  long  experience  to  ex- 
pect in  England  reassuring  eleventhjhour  de- 
velopments resulting  from  the  amazing 
adroitness  and  resourcefulness  of  Premier 
Lloyd  George,  combined  with  the  traditional 
British  knack  of  "muddling  through"  appar- 
ently impossible  situations.  The  coal  miners 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  were  on 
strike  in  protest  against  any  reduction  of  war- 
time wages ;  and  they  were  so  militant  that 
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they  refused  even  to  allow  the  pumps  to  be 
kept  at  work,  although  in  many  cases  the 
flooding  of  the  mines  would  have  meant  the 
permanent  loss  to  Great  Britain  of  just  so 
much  of  her  greatest  single  economic  asset. 
The  railway  and  transport  workers  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  strikers  and  announced 
that  they,  too,  would  cease  work  on  April 
12  unless  the  miners'  demands  were' granted. 
This  program  threatened  to  deprive  England 
and  Scotland  of  light,  heat,  and  transporta- 
tion at  one  blow.  At  the  last  hour  before 
the  sympathetic  strike  was  to  come  off,  the 
Government  was  able  to  get  into  renewed 
negotiations  with  the  labor  leaders  and  ob- 
tained a  postponement  of  the  threatened  joint 
action  by  the  "triple  alliance"  of  railway 
men,  transport  workers,  and  miners. 

Threatened  with  the  greatest  in- 
Pr^aratfons    dustrial  crisis  in   the  history  of 

Great  Britain,  the  Government 
took  extraordinary  measures.  The  country 
was  declared  to  be  in  "a  state  of  emergency." 
Troops  were  hastily  recalled  from  Ireland 
and  elsewhere,  and  a  general  call  was  issued 
for  volunteers  from  the  middle  classes  to  take 
the  place  of  striking  workers  and  perform  the 
work  absolutely  necessary  to  get  ■  food  and 
fuel  to  Britain's  population.  This  appeal  to 
the  public  was  answered  so  handsomely  that 
a  new  note  of  caution  was  readily  discernible 
in  the  utterances  and  movements  of  the  labor 
leaders,  and  on  April  15  the  miners  opened 
the  way  to  a  new  parley  by  offering  to  confer 
on  temporary  wages  if  the  larger  questions  of 
policy  were  separated  for  later  discussion. 
The  more  radical  of  the  miners,  insisting  on 
the  flooding  of  the  mines  and  ready  for 
violence  and  red  flags,  were  found  in  the 
Welsh  and  Scotch  coal  fields,  the  Yorkshire 
and  other  English  workers  showing  a  more 
tractable  and  conciliatory  spirit.  The  mine 
owners  did  their  part  in  working  for  peace 
by  offering  to  forego  all  profits  until  times 
changed  for  the  better. 

Th  During  the  war,  the  coal  mines 

Questions     were  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ed Issue  •  i  .  , 

ment  with  compensation  to  their 
owners;  and  the  wages  of  the  workers  were 
raised  sufficiently  to  give  them,  even  at  the 
higher  prices  of  food,  clothing,  and  housing, 
more  comforts  and  better  standards  of  living 
than  they  had  ever  known  before.  Recently 
the  nation  relinquished  its  control  and  did  so 
at  a  time  of  acute  and  industrial  depression 
in   Great  Britain   and,   for  that  matter,   the 


whole  world.  The  result  was  that  the  own- 
ers of  a  great  portion  of  the  coal  mines  could 
not  pay  the  war-time  scales  of  wages  and  sell 
their  coal  at  prevailing  prices  except  with 
substantial  loss.  This  was  not  true,  perhaps, 
of  the  richest  mines ;  and  the  different  degrees 
of  richness  in  the  mines  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  trouble.  For,  when  the  Government 
controlled  the  situation,  it  could  use  the 
profits  made  by  the  best  paying  mines  to  com- 
pensate for  the  losses  sustained  in  the  poorer 
onesj  maintaining  a  uniform  and  high  scale 
of  wages  for  all.  Returned  to  the  private 
owners,  there  was  nothing  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poorer  mines  to  do  except  to  re- 
duce wages  or  close  down.  The  miners  de- 
manded a  national  scale  of  wages  which  could 
have  been  maintained  only  by  continuing  the 
heavy  subsidy  from  the  Government.  This 
matter  of  subsidy  was  the  sticking-point  with 
Premier  Lloyd  George,  who  steadily  refused 
any  arrangement  that  would  keep  an  addi- 
tional burden  of  taxation  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  long-suffering  British  public.  Boiled 
down,  the  great  crisis  in  Britain  meant  that 
the  miners  were  determined  to  retain  the 
unprecedented  advantages  in  wages  and  con- 
ditions which  war  opportunities  had  brought 
them.  The  railway  and  transport  workers, 
feeling  that  their  turn  would  come  next  in 
having  to  defend  their  gains,  joined  with  the 
miners.  The  present  industrial  situation 
made  it  impossible  to  meet  the  workers'  de- 
mands without  confiscating  the  property  of 
the  coal  owners  (even  this  being  no  final  so- 
lution) or  else  taxing  the  whole  public  for 
the  benefit  of  a  special  class. 
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J.    MAYHEW   WAINWRIGHT 


CR.    HUBERT  WORK 


ELIOT  WADSWORTH 


THREE  NEW  ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES  OF  DEPARTMENTS  AT  WASHINGTON 

(Mr.  Wainwright  becomes  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  He  has  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  New  York  bar, 
acquiring  military  experience  in  the  National  Guard  with  service  in  France  on  the  staff  of  a  division  commander. 
Dr.  Work  becomes  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General.  He  has  been  a  successful  Colorado  physician  and  former  head 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  His  association  with  Postmaster-General  Hays  is  a  result  of  their  former 
relationship  as  members  of  the  Republican  National  Committee.  Mr.  Wadsworth  becomes  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  After  a  business  career  in  Boston,  he  gained  wide  fame  through  service  as  vice-chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  the  war  period  and  through  later  service  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund.  Mr.  Wadsworth  will  be  especially  charged  in  the  Treasury 
Department  with  matters  arising  from   our  loans  to   European  governments)  Photographs  ©  Harris  &  Ewing 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


{From  March  15  to  April  14,  1 921) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

April  11. — The  Sixty-seventh  Congress  meets  in 
special  session  to  consider  tariff  and  revenue 
measures  and  readjustment  of  international  re- 
lationships. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Edmonds  (Rep.,  Pa.)  in- 
troduces a  Panama  Canal  tolls  refunding  bill,  to 
exempt  American  vessels  without  offending  Great 
Britain. 

April  12. — President  Harding  delivers  his  first 
message  to  Congress  in  person   (see  page  459). 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep.,  Mass.),  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  pre- 
sents for  ratification  the  treaty  with  Colombia 
negotiated  by  the  Wilson   administration. 

April  13. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Knox  (Rep., 
Penn.)  introduces  an  amended  joint  Congres- 
sional resolution  to  carry  out  President  Harding's 
program  for  declaring  peace  with  Germany. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Kellogg  (Rep.,  Minn.)  de- 
bates against  the  Colombian  treaty. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

March  16. — Guy  D.  Goff  of  Wisconsin  is 
named  as  Assistant  Attorney-General,  and  E.  C. 
Finney  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  as  First  Assistant  Sec- 
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retary   of   the   Interior;    Thomas    W.   Miller    as- 
sumes office  as  Alien  Property  Custodian. 

The  Government  forbids  the  wearing  of  the 
federal  uniform  in  a  joint  parade  at  Boston  of 
Irish  Republican  organizations  celebrating  St. 
Patrick's  day  and  troops  celebrating  Evacuation 
Day. 

March  18. — The  Cabinet,  at  its  regular  meet- 
ing, considers  a  program  of  relief  for  farmers. 

March  21. — Postmaster-General  Hays  speaks  to 
postal  employees  at  New  York  City,  appealing 
for  personal  pride  in  their  work  and  promising 
to  quash  politics  in  the  Department. 

March  22. — President  Harding  calls  the  new 
Congress    into   extra    session   April    11. 

The  New  York  legislature  completes  passage 
of  Governor  Miller's  transit  commission  bill,  the 
Assembly  voting  91  to  56  after  heated  opposi- 
tion led  by  Assemblyman  George  N.  Jesse. 

Major-Gen.  Leonard  Wood  and  W.  Cameron 
Forbes,  former  Governor  of  the  Philippines,  con- 
fer with  President  Harding  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  before  their  departure  to  study  conditions 
in  the  Islands. 

Governor  Edwards  vetoes  the  New  Jersey  State 
Constabulary  bill. 
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March  23. — The  New  York  Legislature  passes 
the  Governor's  port  development  measure,  pro- 
viding for  enlarging  and  improving  the  docking 
facilities  of  New  York  harbor  in  conjunction  with 
the  adjoining  State  of  New  Jersey. 

March  24 — Eugene  V.  Debs,  a  federal  prisoner 
at  Atlanta,  goes  to  Washington  on  parole  to 
present  his  case  to  Attorney-General  Daugherty, 
and   returns. 

March  26. — An  extraordinary  case  of  negro 
peonage  comes  to  light  through  the  discovery  of 
nine  murdered  negroes  in  Jasper  County,  Georgia. 

March  27. — A  legislative  investigating  com- 
mittee uncovers  a  Chicago  building-graft  ring 
said  to  collect  35  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  structures 
through  a  contractor  and  three  union  business 
agents. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  reconstruction,  of 
which  Mr.  Calder  (Rep.,  N.  Y.)  is  chairman, 
reports  a  shortage  of  1,000,000  homes,  recom- 
mends home  loan  banks,  and  calls  for  super- 
vision   of   the    coal    industry. 

March  28. — Col.  Jay  J.  Morrow  is  appointed 
Governor  of  Panama  Canal  Zone;  Capt.  Sumner 
E.  W.  Kittelle,  U.  S.  N.,  is  selected  as  Governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

A  Nevada  bill  for  capital  punishment  by  lethal 
gas,  instead  of  hanging  or  shooting,  is  signed  by 
Governor  Boyle. 

The  Railroad  Labor  Board  refuses  the  petition 
for  trunk-line  pay  on   sixty-seven   short  lines. 

March  29. — Secretary  Hughes  publishes  his 
note  to  American  bankers  approving  the  Chinese 
consortium,  together  with  texts  of  notes  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  international  plan  exclud- 
ing Japan  from,  special  political  claims  in  Man- 
churia and  eastern  inner  Mongolia. 

March  31. — Charles  H.  Burke,  of  South  Dakota, 
is  appointed  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs; 
George  H.  Carter  of  Iowa  is  named  as  Public 
Printer,  and  Thomas  Robertson  of  Maryland  as 
Commissioner  of  Patents. 

April  1. — An  attempt  to  impeach  Governor  J. 
B.  Robertson  (Dem.)  of  Oklahoma  fails  on  a  tie 
vote  of  42  to  42. 

April  3. — Mr.  Harding  summons  B.  M.  Jewell, 
railroad  labor  union  leader,  for  a  conference  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

April  4. — Governor  Miller  of  New  York  signs 
a  "dry"  bill  placing  enforcement  of  the  federal 
Volstead  act  in  the  hands  of  municipal  au- 
thorities. 

April  5. — Michigan  voters  adopt  a  State  soldier- 
bonus  proposal  by  a  majority  of  200,000. 

April  7. — A  special  commission  for  soldier  re- 
lief, with  Charles  G.  Dawes  of  Chicago  as  chair- 
man, recommends  a  consolidated  service  bureau 
directly  responsible  to  the  President. 

April  9. — Jasper  S.  Williams,  a  '  planter  of 
Jasper  County,  Ga.,  is  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
a  negro  on  his  plantation,  under  conditions  of 
rank  peonage. 

April  11.— The  Supreme  Court  affirms  the 
Texas  District  Court's  decision  enjoining  San 
Antonio  from  enforcing  against  trolley  lines  a 
five-cent  fare  with  universal  transfers,  on  the 
ground  that  the  franchise  contract  is  confiscatorv. 


New  York  City  police  have  arrested  400  per- 
sons for  violation  of  the  new  State  dry  law;  six- 
teen are  indicted  for  jury  trials,  which  have  not 
been  very  effective  in   the  past. 

Montgomery  Schuyler,  of  New  York,  is  made 
Chief  of  the  Russian  Division  of  the  State  De- 
partment, succeeding  Arthur  Bullard;  Leland 
Harrison  becomes  assistant  to  Henry  P.  Fletcher, 
Under  Secretary. 

Governor  N.  E.  Kendall  signs  a  bill  permitting 
the  sale  of  cigarettes  to  adults  in  Iowa. 

The  Supreme  Court  refuses  to  review  eighty 
I.  W.  W.  draft  evasion  cases. 

Postmaster  General  Hays  appoints  two  "dollar- 
a-year"  men,  Courtland  Smith  of  New  York,  and 
Lew  Wallace  of  Indiana,  as  special  assistants. 

John  T.  Hettrick,  author  of  the  code  of  the 
building  trade  in  New  York  City,  is  sent  to  the 
penitentiary. 

April  12. — Federal  officers  arrest  three  road 
foremen   in   Tennessee   for   practicing  peonage. 

April  13. — The  New  York  Sanate  passes  .a 
resolution  for  a  thorough  .  investigation  of  the 
City  administration,  voting  $100,000;  a  charter 
revision  committee  is  also  provided  with  $25,000. 

Dr.  John  South  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  is  selected  to 
succeed  William  J.  Price  as  Minister  to  Panama. 
.  .  .  .  President  Harding  approves  a  list  of 
twelve  appointments  as  Major-Generals,  headed 
by  Brig.-Gen.   C.  R.   Edwards   of  New   England. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

March  15. — Talaat  Pasha,  leader  of  the  Young 
Turk  party  and  ex-Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey,  is 
assassinated  at  Berlin  by  an  Armenian  student. 

Elections  are  held  in  the  disputed  districts  of 
Cuba;  General  Gomez  withdraws  in  most  places, 
claiming  fraud,  and  leaves  the  field  clear  for 
Dr.  Zayas;  the  American  General  Crowder  su- 
pervises the  elections. 

March  16. — At  Erivan,  Armenia,  the  Bolshe- 
vist Government  is   overthrown. 

March  17. — Andrew  Bonar  Law  resigns  as 
leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons. 

The  French  Chamber,  after  a  three-day  de- 
bate oh  German  reparations,  votes  confidence  in 
Premier  Briand,  491  to  66. 

March  18. — The  British  Air  Service  offers  to 
give  ten  of  its  largest  dirigibles  to  any  syndicate 
that  will  operate  them  on  condition  that  the  Gov- 
ernment have  the  knowledge  gained  by  their  use. 

March  21. — J.  Austen  Chamberlain  is  unani- 
mously elected  head  of  the  Unionist  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  succeeding  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

March  23. — In  Ireland,  28  are  killed  and  33 
wounded  in  ambushes  and  reprisals  between 
Crown    forces    and    the   Irish   Republicans. 

Berlin  reports  that  Communists  have  seized 
public  buildings  in  Hamburg,  Leipsic,  Dresden, 
and  other  cities  in  Central  Germany,  with  bomb 
outrages   and   raising  of  the  red   flag. 

March  24. — German  Communists  are  defeated 
at  Eislaben  and  Hettstedt,  but  concentrate  troops 
at  Leuna ;  fighting  in  the  Mansfeld  district 
ceases;  the  Governor  of  Saxony  says  the  leaders 
are  Russians. 

March  26. — German  Communist  disturbances 
cease. 
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DR.    ALFREDO    ZAYAS,    NEW    PRESIDENT   OF   CUBA 

(Although  his  opponent  in  the  November  ,  election — 
General  Gomez — is  still  contesting  the  result,  it  seems 
apparent  that  Dr.  Zayas  will  be  inauguarated  President 
of  Cuba  on  May  20.  Supplementary  elections  held  dur- 
ing recent  weeks  in  contested  districts,  under  supervision 
of  the  American  General  Crowder,  have  confirmed  the 
earlier  indications  that  Zayas  was  the  choice  of  the  ma- 
jority. He  was  candidate  of  a  coalition  group  known  as 
the  National  League,  which  includes  principally  members 
of  the  old  Conservative  party,  Gomez  being  the  Liberal 
candidate) 


March  29. — Ex-Emperor  Charles  of  Hungary 
returns  to  Budapest  from  exile  in  Switzerland, 
in  an  effort  to  regain  his  throne;  he  confers  with 
the  Regent,  Admiral   Horthy. 

In  England,  the  Independent  Labor  party  is 
split  when,  by  a  vote  of  521  to  97,  the  Commu- 
nist "twenty-one  points"  from  Moscow  are  re- 
jected. 

March  31. — English  coal  miners  go  on  strike 
over  wage  reductions  upon  termination  of  public 
control ;  a  royal  proclamation  declares  the  coun- 
try in  "a  state  of  emergency,"  and  food  is  ra- 
tioned. 

April  2. — Lord  Edmund  Talbot,  Catholic,  is 
appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  under  the 
new  Home  Rule  Act,  succeeding  Lord  French  as 
First   Viceroy. 

April  5. — The  House  of  Commons  debates  the 
British  coal-mine  strike;  Scottish  strikers  in  Fife- 
shire  battle  with  police  and  hoist  the  red  flag. 

Zaghlul  Pasha,  Egyptian  Independence  leader, 
returns  from  exile  and  is  enthusiastically  greeted 
by  natives. 

Ex-Emperor  Charles  leaves  Hungary  for  Swit- 
zerland; opposition  by  the  Allies  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia,  together   with  coolness   among  his  former 


subjects,  cause  him,  to  abandon  his  attempt  to 
regain  the  throne. 

April  6. — The  Italian  Chamber  is  dissolved  by 
the  King,  who  proclaims  an  election  May  15. 

April  7. — The  Panama  National  Assembly 
unanimously  approves  the  course  of  the  Foreign 
Office  in  refusing  to  accept  the  American  boundary 
award  in  the  dispute  with  Costa  Rica. 

April  9. — The  Banco  Nacional  de  Cuba,  a  pri- 
vate institution,  suspends  business  owing  to  gen- 
eral financial  depression  due  to  a  collapse  of  the 
sugar  boom. 

At  Cork  a  large  quantity  of  Sinn  Fein  war 
stores  is  confiscated  by  the  police.  Following  an 
attack  on  police  at  Limerick,  curfew  is  enforced 
at  4  P.M.,  buildings  are  bombed  and  destroyed, 
and  British  Auxiliaries,  it  is  reported,  horsewhip 
persons   foun^l   in   the   streets. 

April  10. — Twenty  coal  pits  in  Scotland,  em- 
ploying 21,000  men,  are  flooded  because  of  the 
failure  of  pumpmen  to  continue  at  work;  in 
Wales  eighteen  pits,  employing  6,000  men,  suffer 
a  similar  fate;  there  are.  100,000  men  on  strike; 
volunteers  are  called  by  the  Government  for  en- 
listment to  stop  anticipated  disorders. 

The  Republican  Irish  Bulletin  states  that 
twenty-six  Irish  women  are  now  under  arrest; 
eleven  have  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  but 
against  fifteen   no   charges   have  been   preferred. 

April  11. — At  London,  a  strike  conference  is 
held  by  Premier  Lloyd  George,  who  opposes 
Labor's  insistent  demand  for  a  national  pool  of 
coal  profits  as  a  permanent  coal  subsidy;  the 
Triple  Alliance  of  miners,  railwaymen,  and 
transport  workers  issues  a  manifesto  threatening 
a  general  strike  unless  the  coal  controversy  is 
settled    at   once. 

April  13.— The  Triple  Alliance  of  British  trade 
unionists  declares  for  a  national  strike  on  April 
15;  other  unions  throughout  the  country  declare 
themselves  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  miners. 

'  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

March  16. — The  Allied  Reparations  Commis- 
sion demands  that  Germany  pay  12,000,000,000,- 
000  gold  marks  before  May  1  (1,000,000,000 
before  March  23),  as  first  instalment  of  the 
indemnities  demanded. 

Russia  and  Great  Britain  sign  the  trade  treaty 
which  had  been  long  under  negotiation  by  Leo- 
nid  Krassin    at   London. 

The  Russian  Soviet  treaty  with  Turkey  is 
signed ;  it  recognizes  Constantinople  as  the  capital 
of  Turkey. 

March  17. — Washington  requests  Panama  to 
acquiesce  in  the  White  award  on  the  Atlantic  side 
of  its  Costa  Rican  boundary  and  that  a  commis- 
sion at  once  be  appointed  to  lay  the  physical  line. 

March  18. — The  Russian  Soviet  Government 
confirms  the  defeat  of  the  revolution  at  Kronstadt. 

March  19. — Upon  a  direct  appeal  to  President 
Harding  by  President  Porras  of  Panama  to  off- 
set the  boundary  decision  of  Chief  Justice  White, 
Mr.  Harding  replies  that  the  arbitrator's  decision 
must  stand. 

March  20. — The  plebiscite  to  determine  the  fu- 
ture status  of  Upper  Silesia  is  held  under  the  su- 
pervision of  an  Inter- Allied  Commission;  the  re- 
gion  was    German,    contains    rich   coal    and    iron 
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mines,  and  is  5000  square  miles  in  area.  The 
Germans  poll  the  largest  vote;  but  the  Poles 
carry  the  most  important  districts. 

A   Russian-Polish   treaty  of  peace   is   signed. 

March  22. — A  German  court  at  Mosbach  con- 
victs two  Americans  for  attempting  to  arrest  a 
draft  evader  named  Bergdoll ;  American  Legion 
officers  ask  the  United  States  Government  to  re- 
quest Germany  to  pardon  the  men  and  surrender 
the   deserter. 

President  Harding  receives  a  request  from  So- 
viet Russia  to  resume  trade  relations;  Secretary 
Hoover  has  said  there  is  no  basis  for  trade  ex- 
cept Russian  gold,  platinum  and  jewelry  of  doubt- 
ful title. 

March  23.— Germany  sends  a  note  instead  of 
1,000^000,000  marks  to  the  Reparations  Commis- 
sion, and  states  she  does  not  owe  the  money,  and 
could  not  pay  if  she  did. 

Greece  takes  the  offensive  with  her  recently 
increased  army  against  Mustapha  KemaPs  Turk- 
ish Nationalists. 

March  24. — The  Allied  Reparations  Commis- 
sion informs  Germany  that  her  failure  to  pay 
1,000,000,000  marks  is  a  wilful  violation  of  the 
treaty,  and  that  Berlin  will  be  held  responsible 
under  penalties. 

March  25. — Secretary  Hughes,  in  a  reply  to 
the  Russian  Soviet  trade  note,  refuses  to  resume 
relations  with  that  country  until  a  regime  of 
productive  order  is  established. 

France,  in  published  mandate  plans,  promises 
commercial  equality  in  the  German  colony  of 
Cameroons,  but  not  in  Togoland. 

March  26. — The  Greek  army  captures  Ada- 
bazar  and  advances  into  the  mountains,  with 
Eski-Shehr   and   Afiun-Karahissar   as  objectives. 

Charles  R.  Crane,  American  Ambassador  to 
China,  reports  that  6,000,000  famine  victims  have 
been  relieved  by  American  aid;  3,000,000  others 
are  destitute  and  $4,000,000  additional  funds  are 
needed. 

March  28. — The  League  of  Nations  Financial 
Committee  meets  to  plan  relief  for  Austria  on  a 
basis  suggested  by  the  Dutch  banker,  Ter  Meulen. 

Greeks  capture  Afiun-Karahissar,  on  the  Bag- 
dad railway. 

March  30. — Greek  forces  capture  Eski-Shehr, 
with  prisoners  and  war  material. 

March  31. — M.  Viviani,  former  French  Pre- 
mier, visits  President  Harding  and  Secretary 
Hughes  on  a  special  mission  for  France. 

General  Wood  is  officially  invited  to  visit 
Japan   after  his  investigation  of  the  Philippines. 

American  detectives  arrested  and  convicted  in 
Germany  as  a  result  of  their  unofficial  attempt  to 
capture  a  draft  evader  are  released. 

The  American  unofficial  report  on  Irish  atroci- 
ties blames  England  for  the  disorders. 

April  1. — The  United  States  Cabinet  announces 
unofficially  it  is  in  sympathy  with  the  Allies 
regarding  German  indemnity  payments;  foreign 
debts   are   listed    as   Government  treasury   assets. 

April  2. — The  Council  of  Ambassadors  com- 
pletes the  tariff  plans  for  occupied  German  ter- 
ritory. .  .  .  The  German  request  that  dis- 
armament be   arbitrated   is   denied. 

Greeks  lose  Eski-Shehr  in  a  counter-attack  by 
the  Turks  and   are   in   full    retreat. 


THE    SIMON    BOLIVAR    STATUE    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY, 

DEDICATED  ON   APRIL   19 

(A  special  mission  came  from  Venezuela  to  attend  the 
dedication  ceremonies,  including  Foreign  Minister,  Estaban 
Gil  Borges,  and  President  Harding  made  the  occasion 
one  for  expressing  friendly  sentiments  for  the  Latin- 
American  republics.  The  statue  is  a  gift  of  the  people 
of  Caracas,  where  the  patriot  was  born.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  woman  sculptor,  Mrs.  Sally  James  Farnam.  The  bronze 
figure  stands  fifteen  feet  high  and  weighs  five  tons) 


April  3. — M.  Rene  Viviani  confers  with  Senator 
Philander  C.  Knox    (Rep.,  Pa.) 

The  American  State  Department  invites  to  the 
first  Pan-Pacific  Educational  Conference  all  Pa- 
cific nations  except  Mexico  and  Siberia,  unrecog- 
nized by  the  Government;  the  conference  will 
be  held  in  August  at  Honolulu. 

April  4. — The  Hughes  note  replying  to  that  of 
Germany  on  America's  reparation  position  is  pub- 
lished and  indicates  that  Germany  will  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  her  obligations. 

Turkish  forces  counter-attack  and  drive  Greek 
troops  behind  the  Brusa  line,  recapturing  Ada- 
bazar. 

April  6. — Secretary  Hughes  sends  identic  notes 
to  the  four  great  powers  demanding  equal  rights 
in  mandate  territory,  and  rejecting  as  invalid 
League  mandates  granted  without  our  consent. 

The  League  of  Nations  Commission  on  Amend- 
ments opens  its  session  at  Geneva. 

April  9. — Turks  resume  fighting  on  the  Brusa 
front  with  cavalry  attacks  on  the  Greek  line  from 
Kestellek  to  Ak-Su. 

April  11. — France  replies  to  the  Hughes  man- 
date note  on  Yap,  agreeing  in  principle;  Great 
Britain  sends  acknowledgement,  withholding  a 
definite  reply  until  consultation  with  other  powers. 
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The  Emperor  of  Japan  expresses  regret  that 
the  Crown  Prince  will  be  unable  to  accept  Presi- 
dent Harding's  invitation  to  visit  America. 

April  12. — A  secret  treaty  is  revealed  between 
Italy  and  Turkey,  by  which  Italy  would  prevent 
Greece  from  obtaining  her  ends  if  successful 
in  her  present  campaign. 

President  Henriquez  y  Canvajal,  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  petitions  President  Harding  to 
withdraw  American  political  and  military  in- 
fluence from  Santo   Domingo. 

April  13.- — Panama  replies  to  the  American 
note,  with  a  complete  restatement  of  her  objec- 
tions to  the  White  boundary  award. 

Ambassador  Frederic  J.  Stimson  demands  of 
Argentina  equality  of  treatment  in  unloading 
American  ships  at  Buenos  Aires. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

March  16. — The  United  States  Employment 
service  reports  an  increase  in  unemployment  of 
1  per  cent,  during  February. 

March  17. — The  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany raises  rates  temporarily  28  per  cent. 

March  18.— -Railroad  executives  and  employees 
"go  to  the  mat"  before  the  Labor  Board  on  the 
question  of  a  national   agreement. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  announces  a 
decline  of  9  per  cent,  during  February  in  retail 
food  costs. 

March  19. — The  Alabama  coal  strike  arbitra- 
tion award  of  Governor  Thomas  E.  Kilby  calls 
the  strike  unjustified  and  the  mine  operators' 
methods  fair;  it  recommends  the  reemployment 
of  strikers  as  soon   as  conveniently  possible. 

March  21. — The  Rockefeller  Foundation  gives 
43,000,000  francs  for  rebuilding  Brussels  Uni- 
versity  Medical    School    in   Belgium. 

Policemen  and  miners  accused  of  murdering  a 
private  detective  named  Felts  are  acquitted  at 
Williamson,  W.  Va. ;  the  trial  grew  out  of  a 
bitter  fight  between  coal  miners  and  operators 
in  the  Mingo  County  fields,  Felts  having  been 
hired  by  the  operators. 

March  23. — Meat  packers  at  Chicago  reach  an 
agreement  with  their  employees  on  a  basic  eight- 
hour  day,  a  slight  wage  cut,  and  the  termination 
of  all  war  agreements  by  September  15. 

March  26. — Panama  Canal  commercial  ship 
figures  show  that  2814  vessels  passed  through  in 
the  calendar  year  1920,  an  increase  of  680 
over  1919. 

March  27. — The  city  of  Tokio  is  menaced  by  a 
fire  that  destroys  1000  buildings  and  results  in 
a  loss  of  $12,500,000. 

March  29. — The  Chinese  Government  completes 
an  agreement  with  the  American  Federal  Tele- 
graph Company  for  construction  at  Shanghai  of 
the    most   powerful    radio    station    in    the   world. 

March  31. — An  injunction  is  granted  against 
picketing  in  an  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers' 
garment  strike  case  in  New  York  City. 

Income-tax  receipts  for  March  are  reported 
slightly  over  $700,000,000. 

April  9. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports an  oversupply  of  farm  labor,  with  a  re- 
duction in  wages. 

April      10. — Zionist      representatives,      Messrs. 


Weizmann  and  Einstein  (the  relativity  theorist), 
are  welcomed  by  compatriots  at  New  York  City. 

April  11. — A  Venezuelan  mission,  headed  by 
Foreign  Minister  Estaban  Gil  Borges,  arrives  at 
New  York  to  present  a  Bolivar  statue  to  the  city. 

Direct  telephone  connection  is  established  be- 
tween the   United   States  and   Cuba. 

April  12. — The  United  States  Steel  Company 
reduces  prices  $1.50  to  $15  a  ton,  structural  steel 
dropping  $5;   rail  prices  stand  firm. 

OBITUARY 

March  17. — Dr.  Frank  Wakeley  Gunsaulus, 
president  of  Armour  Institute  of  Technology 
(Chicago)    and  noted  lecturer,  65. 

March  18. — Dr.  John  Winthrop  *  Platner,  of 
Andover   Theological    Seminary,    56. 

March  21. — Bert  Leston  Taylor,  "columnist"  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  poet  and  humorist,  55. 

March  22. — Irving  Goodwin  Vann,  former 
Judge  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  80.  .  .  . 
Samuel  F.  Murdock,  Indiana  traction  magnate, 
53.  .  .  .  Ernest  William  Hornung,  English  au- 
thor, creator  of  "Raffles,"   55. 

March  23. — Jean  Paul  Laurens,  noted  French 
painter,  83. 

March  24. — James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore,  second  American  Catholic 
Cardinal,   87    (see   page   520). 

March  25. — William  Perrine,  well-known  Phil- 
adelphia editor,  62. 

March  26. — Charles  McCarthy,  of  Wisconsin 
Legislative  Reference  Library  fame,  noted  politi- 
cal reformer,  48. 

March  28. — Charles  Haddon  Chambers,  play- 
wright, of  London,   60. 

March  29. — John  Burroughs,  the  famous  nat- 
uralist and  author,  84  (see  page  517).  .  .  .  Levi 
Ankeny,  ex-Senator  from  Washington,  77. 

April  3. — Annie  Louise  Cary,  noted  American 
opera  contralto,  79. 

April  4. — Edmund  Cogswell  Converse,  New 
York  financier,  72.  .  .  .  Starr  J.  Murphy,  counsel 
for  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  61.  .  .  .  Charles 
Wilberforce  Ames,  law  book  publisher  of  St. 
Paul,  66. 

April  5. — George  Harrison  Mifflin,  well-known 
Boston  publisher,  75. 

April  8. — Julie  Opp,  American  actress,  50.  .  .  . 
Ernest  von  Possart,  noted  German  actor-director, 
79.  .  .  .  Bishop  William  J.  Walsh,  Catholic 
Primate  of  Ireland,  80. 

April  9. — Rear  Adm.  Frank  Harvey  Bailey, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  69.  .  .  .  Sir  Sydney  Fisher, 
Canadian  ex-Minister  of  Agriculture,   71. 

April  10. — Jeter  Connelly  Pritchard,  ex-Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  and  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,   74. 

April  11. — Augusta  Victoria,  former  German 
Empress,  Princess  of  Slesvig-Holstein,  63.  .  .  . 
Henry  Kirk  Porter,  ex-Congressman  from  the 
Thirty-first  Pennsylvania  District,  81. 

April  13. — William  Strang,  British  etcher, 
painter,  and  engraver,  64.  .  .  .  Dr.  Charles 
B.  G.  De  Mancrede,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  sur- 
geon  and    author,   73. 


DOMESTIC  PROBLEMS 
IN  CARTOONS 


BEGINNING  TO  SIT  UP  AND  TAKE  NOTICE 
From  the  Post   (Cincinnati,  Ohio) 


ot.    K,OHN,-*li 

GIVE    HER    MORE    ROPE     [BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES],        A  PROSPECTIVE  CUSTOMER  FROM  RUSSIA,  WHO  WOULD 
AND    SHE   WILL   YIELD    MORE    MILK  LIKE    TO   TRADE   AT    UNCLE    SAM*S    STORE 

From   the   Oregottian    (Portland,    Ore.)  From  the  Rocky   Mountain    News   (Denver,   Colo.) 
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HE'LL  HAVE  TO  GO  OUT  AFTER  THEM— From  the  News  (Chicago,  111.) 


^  [\\///f,J  " 


IT  will  be  noted  that  the  American  car- 
toons selected  for  reproduction  this  month 
are  not  exclusively  political,  but  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  business  situation  in  which 
the  country  finds  itself.  Many  of  these 
"business"  cartoons  have  a  political  side,  of 
course — especially  those  on  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing page  which  refer  to  our  foreign  trade 
and  the  attempts  of  Congress  to  improve  it 
and  at  the  same  time  to  better  the  lot  of  the 
American  farmer. 


A   FLORAL   OFFERING   FROM    RUSSIA 
From  the  Times   (New  York) 


DIGGING    HIM    UP 
From  the  World  (New  York) 


UNCLE    SAM    TO   RUSSIA  '.      NO,    THANK   YOU 
From  the  Chronicle^  (San  Francisco,  Cal.) 
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PULL    HIM    OUT   OF   THE    HOLE! 
From  the  Evening  Mctil  (New  York) 

On  this  page  are  gathered  some  cartoons 
which  reflect  especially  the  predicament  of 
American  farmers — who  are  facing  curtailed 
markets  and  lower  prices,  with  continued 
high  costs  of  production. 


you  can't  travel  with  one  wheel  on  the  high 
road  and  one  on  the  low  road 

[Either  one  will  have  to  go  up  to  the  other's  level,  or 
the  other  will  have  to  come  down,  before  "Business"  can 
get  anywhere] 

From  the  Tribune  ©   (New  York) 


IF  CONGRESS   WANTS    TO    KNOW    WHERE   TO  BEGIN 
From  the  Tribune  (Sioux  City,  Iowa) 


m 


STARVING   IN    THE    MIDST   OF   PLENTY 
From  the  News-Press  (St.  Joseph,  Mo.) 


MAKING    IT    HARD   TO    RETURN   THAT   BORROWED 
•WHEELBARROW 

From  the  Evening  Post  ©   (New  York) 
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SOMETHING  ON   THE  TRACK  ! — A  PROBLEM  FOR  BOTH 

EMPLOYER   AND  EMPLOYEE 

From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland,  Ohio) 

How  the  problem  of  railroad  rates  bulks 
in  public  discussion  at  this  moment  is  clearly 
indicated  in  the  cartoons  on  this  page — rep- 
resenting as  they  do  the  Middle  West,  the 
South,  and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  car- 
toonists have  been  successful  in  catching  the 
points  of  view  of  the  country's  business  and 
farming  interests. 


LOOKS   LIKE   SOMEBODY  S   GOING   TO  GET    HURT  OR 

SOMETHING 

"Hey,   jump — I'll  save  you!"  says  Mr.    Plumb   Plan 

By   Gibbs,   in   the   Sun    (Baltimore,    Md.) 


m%smL 

use  the  tools  ! — "better  management"  and 
"reduced  costs" 

By   Shafer,   in  the  Post  (Cincinnati,   Ohio) 


'why  reduce?    we  feel  fine!' 

From  the  News   (Dallas,  Texas) 


THE  RAILROAD!      WELL,  DOCTOR,    HERE  I  AM   AGAIN 
By  Morris,  in  the  .Spokesman  Review  (Spokane,  Wash.) 
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KIND   O'    FISHED  OUT 
From  the  Eagle   (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 
[With  the  large  income-tax  yield  of  previous  years,  the 
cartoonist  here  intimates  that  the  pond  is  dry,  so  far  as 
further  fishing  is  concerned] 

Domestic  problems  facing  the  new  Con- 
gress and  the  tangle  of  foreign  relations  be- 
queathed to  the  Harding  Administration 
yield  ample  material  for  the  busy  cartoonists 
whose  drawings  are  represented  op  this  page. 


PRESIDENT    HARDING   GOES    SLOW,   BUT   CARRIES 
A    DIG    STICK 

From  the  Tribune   (South  Bend,   Ind.) 
May— 3 


THE  REPUBLICAN    CONGRESS    HAS   EVERYTHING   TO 
WORK  WITH — From  Evening  World  ©  (New  York) 


HE   HELPED   WIN    THE   WAR;   WHY   SHOULD   HE 

TAKE  A  BACKSEAT? 

From  the  Oregonlan   (Portland,  Ore.) 


HE  (A.n't  RUN  OVER  THE  PEDESTRIAN   IX  THAT  WAY 

.  By  Lecocq,  in  the  Telegram  (Portland,  Ore.) 
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SENATOR    KNOX  \      IT  S    HARD    FOR   A    FELLOW    TO 
BUILD  A   GOOD  BOAT   ALL  BY    HIMSELF" 
From  the  Evening  Post  ©  (New  York) 
[Referring  to   Mr.   Knox's  Senate  resolution  to  estab- 
lish peace  with  Germany,  not  by  accepting  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  but  by  merely  declaring  war  to  be  at  an  end] 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  and  World 
and  the  St.  Louis  Star  are  interested  more 
particularly  in  our  aloofness  from  the  League 
of  Nations  and  in  the  Knox  Resolution  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Senate. 


,  WHY   IS   THE    SENATE  FOREIGN   RELATIONS   COM- 
MITTEE   SO    INSISTENT   ON    A    SUBSTITUTE? 
From  the  Star  (St.  Louis,  Mo.) 
[A  Democratic  cartoon,  which  pokes  fun — even  before 
President   Harding's   message — at  the  position   of   Repub- 
lican leaders  who  would  scrap  the  League  of  Nations  for 
a  more  flimsy  substitute  association] 


WftW??^^- 


LEACU 

NATO 

FOR  MEMBERS  «* 


THE  OUTSIDER 
From  the  World  (New  York) 


NOTHING  BUT  WEEDS    SO   FAR 

Germany:  "Veil,  it's  der  best  I  can  do." 

From  the  Sun  (Baltimore,  Md.) 


SINCE   MAHOMET   WOULDN  T  GO   TO  THE   MOUNTAIN 
From  the  Times  (Los  Angeles,  Cal.) 


PORTO  RICANS  AS  CITIZENS 

Some  Observations  Regarding  Their  Political  Future 

BY  ALBERT  SHAW 


THE  Porto  Ricans,  though  living  under 
the  American  flag,  and  loyal  to  it  beyond 
a  question,  are  now  having  very  elaborate  po- 
litical discussions  about  their  future.  These 
arguments  are  not  closely  followed  in  the 
United  States,  and  are  somewhat  puzzling 
even  to  public  men  at  Washington  who  are 
sympathetic  and  open-minded,  and  who  really 
desire  to  understand.  The  Porto  Ricans  them- 
selves are  aware  that  people  in  the  United 
States  read  more  about  politics  in  Ireland 
and  Canada — and  at  times  more  about  affairs 
in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa 
— than  about  what  is  going  on  in  an  island 
which  we  annexed  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  and  whose  people  are  now  American  citi- 
zens just  as  truly  as  are  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia. 

Most  readers  in  the  United  States  are  not 
aware  that  the  Unionist  party,  which  has  a 
very  large  majority  in  each  of  the  Chambers  . 
of  the  Porto  Rico  legislature,  swept  the  island 
in  the  election  last  November  on  a  platform 
which  included  an  "Independence"  plank. 
The  opposing  party,  which  bears  the  name 
Republican,  was,  apparently,  weakened  rather 
than  strengthened  by  a  coalition  wThich  it 
formed  with  the  Socialist  party  for  election 
purposes.  The  strong  and  capable  men  of 
Porto  Rico  are  to  be  found  in  both  parties. 
In  so  far  as  the  future  of  the  island  is  con- 
cerned, the  Republicans  are  wholly  in  favor 
of  accepting  the  connection  with  the  United 
States  as  permanent.  The  leaders  of  both 
parties,  as  also  their  newspaper  organs,  are 
warm  in  their  expressions  of  friendliness  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Government  at  Washington. 

The  Unionist  leaders  disavow  all  thought 
of  securing  an  independence  that  should  come 
with  any  sacrifice  of  good-will  on  either  part. 
The  Porto  Rican  political  spokesmen  on  both 
sides  are  men  of  remarkable  oratorical  ability ; 
and  in  an  election  campaign  where  they  seek 
to  gain  a  large  popular  following,  they  ex- 
press themselves  more  passionately  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  question  like  that  of  independence 
than   when   conversing   quietly   about   Porto 


Rico's  best  interests  with  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet at  Washington  or  with  members  of  Con- 
gressional committees.  "Independence,"  we 
are  assured  by  the  leaders,  is  not  secession, 
but  natural  evolution. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  on 
March  2,  1917,  the  people  of  the  Island  of 
Porto  Rico  were  made  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  result  of  Spain's  evacuation  of 
the  West  Indies,  following  our  brief  inter- 
vention on  behalf  of  the  Cubans  and  Filipinos 
in  1898,  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  came  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  as  did 
the  Philippine  Archipelago.  For  a  good  many 
years  the  political  status  of  the  Porto  Ricans 
was  somewhat  ill-defined.  The  Spanish  flag 
had  disappeared  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  had 
taken  its  place,  but  the  individual  Porto  Rican 
who  was  no  longer  a  Spaniard  had  not  become 
an  American  citizen.  He  was  living  under 
vastly  improved  conditions,  but  the  power 
which  controlled  his  destinies  was  exercised 
at  Washington  by  a  great  Government  whose 
purposes  were  benevolent,  but  which  carried 
out  its  excellent  insular  policies  through 
agents  who  were  not  always  wisely  chosen. 

The  Act  of  1917  which  conferred  full 
American  citizenship  upon  the  Porto  Ricans 
also  gave  them  a  new  system  of  government 
for  the  Island.  Under  the  system  which  had 
been  provided  in  the  Foraker  Act  of  1900, 
superior  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  Ameri- 
cans appointed  from  Washington.  The  new 
"Organic  Act"  makes  the  system  of  local 
home  rule  almost  complete. 

About  a  month  after  this  measure  of  1917, 
known  as  the  Jones  Act,  had  given  the  people 
of  Porto  Rico  their  present  full  rights  of 
American  citizenship,  our  Government  de- 
clared war  against  Germany.  Through  their 
representatives  these  new  citizens  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  their  loyalty  and  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  of  the  war  period.  The  Draft 
Act  was  cheerfully  supported,  and  in  a  short 
time  more  than  15,000  young  Porto  Ricans 
were  in  army  camps.  When  the  war  was 
over,  about  25,000  Porto  Ricans  had  been  in 
uniform,  largely  under  Porto  Rican  officers ; 
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and  their  training  had  excellent  results  in  phy- 
sical and  mental  development.  Just  now — 
April,  1921 — we  are  told  that  the  National 
Guard  of  Porto  Rico  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  entire  list  of  States  and  Territories  in 
filling  quotas  assigned  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

The  question  of  Porto  Rico's  future  is  in- 
deed an  important  one  from  several  stand- 
points. It  is  true  that  Porto  Rico  is  not  a  very 
large  place  on  the  map  of  the  world,  but  it  is 
loved  with  intense  devotion  by  its  own  people ; 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  concerned  about 
their  political  future  is  in  every  way  credit- 
able. Little  countries,  quite  as  much  as  big 
ones,  have  been  swayed  by  a  sense  of  their 
own  dignity  through  many  centuries  of  he- 
roic history.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  consider 
the  Porto  Rican  question  as  of  importance, 
first,  for  the  Porto  Ricans  themselves.  Sec- 
ond, it  is  desirable  that  the  people  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  should  understand  that 
Porto  Rico  is  a  valuable  and  worthy  member 
of  our  political  system,  whose  interests — as 
affecting  our  own — must  be  thoughtfully  and 
wisely  considered.  In  the  third  place,  there 
are  still  larger  aspects  of  Porto  Rico's  possible 
future  that  pertain  to  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere  and  thus  to  the  world  at  large. 

How  Porto  Rico  Is  Progressing 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  Porto  Rico's 
future  from  the  standpoint  of  her  own  people. 
We  are  not  living  in  the  millennium ;  and  the 
world  stru^le  for  freedom  from  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  disease  is  a  long  way  from  ulti- 
mate triumph.  That  struggle  is  demanding 
political,  industrial,  and  social  reforms.  There 
are  cynics  and  pessimists  who  believe  that 
communities  are  really  worse,  rather  than  bet- 
ter, for  all  our  efforts  to  make  democracy  ef- 
fective and  to  spread  abroad  the  means  of 
social  improvement.  But  most  healthy-minded 
people  find  it  necessary  to  believe  in  human 
progress ;  and  they  are  upon  the  whole  encour- 
aged by  a  study  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  In 
considering  human  welfare  at  a  given  mo- 
ment, in  a  given  place,  it  is  always  necessary 
to  compare  that  place  with  other  places,  and 
to  compare  that  given  moment  with  previous 
periods.  Thus  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pov- 
erty and  disease  in  Porto  Rico,  and  there  is 
widespread  ignorance.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  abundant  facts  on  record  to  show 
that  the  Porto  Rican  people  are  decidedly  bet- 
ter off  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
Moreover,  there  are  agencies  at  work  now 
which  give  us  reason  to  believe  that  there  will 


be  greater  progress  in  the  next  two  decades 
than  in  the  two  that  are  past.  In  many  parts 
of  the  world  one  finds  poverty  that  is  more 
abject,  and  ignorance  far  more  invincible, 
than  in  Porto  Rico.  These  agencies  for  bet- 
terment should  be  given  an  increased  momen- 
tum. They  might  transform  Porto  Rico  by 
the  year  1950. 

In  contrast  with  an  overcrowded  popula- 
tion of  peasants  who  are  ignorant  and  poor, 
one  finds  highly  cultivated  and  prosperous 
Porto  Ricans,  with  a  steadily  growing  num- 
ber of  young  men  and  women  who  are  the 
products  of  the  present  school  system,  and 
who  are  occupying  places  as  teachers  in  the 
schools,  as  clerks  and  officials  in  public  em- 
ployment, and  as  leaders  in  professional  life 
and  business  enterprises.  As  one  turns  from 
contemplation  of  the  terrible  distress  of  races 
and  peoples  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  in  Western  Asia,  it  is  an  impressive  thing 
to  find  the  Porto  Ricans  living  in  such  com- 
plete domestic  security  and  so  free  from  the 
troubles  that  have  deeply  involved  a  great 
proportion  of  the  earth's  present  population. 
As  governments  go,  in  an  imperfect  world,  the 
Porto   Ricans  have  to-day  one  of  the  best. 

That  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  should  be  so 
ill-advised  as  to  think  seriously  of  exchang- 
ing their  present  assets  of  external  security, 
and  of  internal  freedom  and  order,  for  adven- 
tures in  foreign  politics,  whether  in  those  of 
the  Caribbean  countries  or  those  of  the  Conti- 
nents and  the  Hemispheres,  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved. Complete  and  unqualified  indepen- 
dence, "straight  off  the  bat,"  with  Uncle  Sam 
disdained  and  defied,  is  surely  not  the  aim  of 
any  responsible  leaders  of  the  dominant  po- 
litical party  in  Porto  Rico ;  and  it  is,  of  course, 
emphatically  repudiated  by  leaders  of  the 
minor  parties. 

Education  and  Language 

When  we  brought  Porto  Rico  under  the 
American  flag,  the  Island  was  already  densely 
populated.  It  is  only  about  one  hundred 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  with  an  average 
width  from  north  to  south  of  about  forty 
miles.  Its  population  of  nearly  900,000 
twenty  years  ago  has  now  increased  to  about 
1,300,000.  The  Government  of  the  Island 
maintains  two  official  languages,  and  has  a 
Bureau  of  Translation.  Bills  pending  in  the 
Legislature  are  printed  in  Spanish  and  also  in 
English.  Until  very  lately  an  appointive  Ex- 
ecutive Council  served  as  the  upper  branch  of 
the  Legislature.  The  popular  branch  elected 
by  the  people  was  naturally  made  up  of  native 
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Porto  Ricans.  The  Executive  Council  was 
for  a  good  many  years  composed  principally  of 
English-speaking  Americans  who  had  been 
appointed  from  Washington  as  heads  of  ex- 
ecutive departments.  Naturally,  the  House 
of  Representatives  debated  in  Spanish,  and 
the  Executive  Council  discussed  measures  in 
English. 

The  beginnings  of  the  American  regime 
were  marked  by  a  tremendous  effort  to  create 
a  public  school  system  and  to  found  institu- 
tions for  higher  training.  It  was  believed 
that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  young 
Porto  Ricans  to  learn  English.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  teachers  from  the  United  States  were 
engaged  in  helping  to  establish  the  standards 
of  common  school  education  throughout  the 
Island.  At  the  present  time  a  large  majority 
of  the  teachers  are  native  Porto  Ricans,  al- 
though several  hundred  teachers  from  the 
United  States  are  still  in  service.  These  Porto 
Rican  teachers,  largely  trained  in  the  Normal 
School,  teach  most  of  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion with  English  text-books,  and  with  cred- 
itable oral  English  on  the*  part  of  teachers 
and  pupils.  Care  is  taken  to  instruct  all  pu- 
pils in  the  Spanish  language. 

Gradually,  though  not  very  rapidly,  the 
Island  is  throwing  off  the  burden  of  illiteracy. 
It  does  not  become  less  Porto  Rican  or  less 
Spanish-American,  but  it  shows  signs  of  be- 
coming more  cosmopolitan ;  and  its  leaders 
are  discovering  the  value  of  being  able  to  read 
and  speak  two  great  languages,  each  of  which, 
in  some  important  sense,  belongs  to  them,  and 
each  of  which  has  so  great  a  practical  value 
as  to  stimulate  their  best  efforts. 

How  the  Annexation  Came  About 

When  the  Treaty  with  Spain  was  con- 
cluded at  Paris  in  December,  1898,  Spain  had 
signed  away  her  last  vestige  of  authority  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Cuba  secured  not 
only  her  independence  from  Spain,  but  what, 
in  the  economic  sense,  was  more  valuable, 
namely,  her  deliverance  from  a  huge  burden 
of  indebtedness  which  had  been  unjustly  sad- 
dled upon  her  treasury  as  representing*  the 
cost  to  Spain  of  waging  war  against  Cuban 
Insurrectionists.  Porto  Rico  had  not  been  in- 
volved in  insurrectionary  wars,  and  had  not, 
therefore,  been  required, 'like  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines,  to  support  the  cost  of  the  Spanish 
Empire's  internal  struggles. 

If  Porto  Rico,  like  Cuba,  had  been  waging 
a  war  of  revolution  for  independence,  with  a 
de  facto  insular  government,  it  is  wholly 
probable  that  we  should  have  established  the 


Porto  Ricans  as  a  separate  sovereignty  under 
our  protection.  But  Porto  Rico  had  wel- 
comed the  American  troops  in  the  summer  of 
1898,  and  was  doing  well  under  the  tempo- 
rary military  administration  which  we  then 
set  up.  The  easiest  way  to  eliminate  Spain, 
in  the  framing  of  the  treaty  at  Paris,  was  to 
transfer  the  sovereignty  of  Porto  Rico  to  the 
United  States.  This  was  not  then  supposed 
to  be  conclusive,  however,  as  to  the  permanent 
future  of  the  Island,  and  it  was  taken  for 
granted  by  many  people  in  the  United  States 
— perhaps  by  most  of  those  who  considered  it 
at  all — that,  after  a  period  of  kindly  tutelage, 
Porto  Rico  would  become  self-governing,  re- 
taining, however,  some  permanent  connection 
with  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  se- 
curity and  of  commercial  advantage. 

Value  of  the  American  Affiliation 

Under  the  Foraker  Act,  our  military  gov- 
ernment of  the  Island  was  superseded  by  a 
civil  government  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
1900.  The  local  Unionist  party  was  formed 
in  that  period,  and  it  has  always  had  an  inde- 
pendence plank  in  its  platforms.  For  hun- 
dreds of  years  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  have 
had  relationships  more  or  less  intimate  with 
the  people  of  San  Domingo,  of  Cuba,  of 
Venezuela,  of  Colombia,  of  Mexico,  and  of 
Central  America.  They  have  been  familiar 
with  the  history  and  politics  of  eight  or  ten 
Spanish-speaking  political  entities,  forming  a 
ring  around  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  many  of 
the  Porto  Ricans  should  think  of  the  destiny 
of  their  island  as  associated  with  that  of  the 
other  Spanish-speaking  peoples  of  their  gen- 
eral region.  Some  of  them  have  had  dreams 
of  possible  future  confederations,  in  which 
Porto  Rico  should  play  an  ambitious  part.  To 
the  minds  of  these  Porto  Ricans,  a  permanent 
connection  with  the  great  continental  Repub- 
lic of  the  United  States  has  seemed  more  arbi- 
trary than  natural — a  connection  justified 
perhaps  by  material  advantages,  but  sadly 
lacking  in  its  appeal  to  sentiment.  And  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  peoples  dream 
of  a  proud  destiny  for  their  country  or  their 
region,  and  are  more  easily  influenced  by 
sentiments  of  race,  of  language,  and  of  lo- 
cality than  by  the  cold  statistics  of  economic 
advantage. 

But  we  are  living  in  a  period  when  eco- 
nomic considerations  have  vital  bearings  upon 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  communities; 
and  it  becomes  worth  while  to  consider 
whether  all  the  just  claims  of  local  sentiment 
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may  not  be  met  without  the  breaking  up  of 
large  political  and  commercial  combinations. 
In  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  a  number  of 
peoples  of  more  or  less  distinctive  race  and 
language  are  now  experiencing  the.  reality  of 
an  independence  that  had  long  occupied  their 
dreams.  They  are  having  a  very  unhappy 
awakening.  Some  of  these  groups  begin  to 
ask  themselves  whether,  with  all  the  faults 
of  the  Hapsburg  regime,  there  were  not  solid 
advantages  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  ag- 
glomeration that  had  been  too  lightly  valued. 

It  happens  that  the  social  and  cultural 
structure  of  our  forty-eight  American  com- 
monwealths is  fairly  uniform.  Louisiana, 
however,  retains  French  flavor  and  a  legal 
system  based  upon  the  Roman  Law  (Code 
Napoleon),  while  the  Southwestern  States 
keep  some  traces  of  their  Spanish  origin.  We 
could  run  our  federal  Government  at  Wash- 
ington perfectly  well,  even  if  there  were 
much  larger  diversity  of  local  origin  and  cus- 
tom among  the  States  than  actually  exists. 
English  must  be  the  official  language,  but 
a  knowledge  of  French  or  Spanish  is  no  dis- 
qualification. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  connection  with 
the  United  States  is  too  valuable  to  Porto 
Rico  to  be  sacrificed  unless  there  are  reasons 
of  a  compelling  kind.  But  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  such  reasons  exist.  Spanish  ad- 
ministration of  the  West  Indies  had  always 
considered  Spanish  interests  first,  and  the 
Islands  last.  Many  things  were  done  by 
Spain  that  were  praiseworthy;  for,  occasion- 
ally, there,  was  sent  out  from  Madrid  an 
official  of  the  right  kind  whose  recommen- 
dations were  supported  by  the  home  Gov- 
ernment. But  generally  speaking  the  Islands 
were  exploited.  Offices  were  filled  by 
Spaniards  rather  than  by  Cubans  or  Porto 
Ricans,  while  taxation  and  trade  were  too 
much  controlled  for  Spain's  benefit.  But 
the  United  States  has  not  governed  Porto 
Rico  in  any  such  spirit. 

If  the  Government  at  Washington  should 
hold  Porto  Rico  as  a  tropical  paradise  for 
the  benefit  of  second-rate  American  office 
seekers,  the  Porto  Ricans  would  have  a 
genuine  grievance.  If  the  finances  of  the 
Island  were  administered  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Government  at  Washington,  or  if  the 
commerce  of  the  Island  were  under  restric- 
tions that  retarded  local  prosperity,  then  cer- 
tainly Porto  Rico  would  have  grievances. 
But,  happily,  Uncle  Sam  has  made  a  good 
record  in  these  respects.  Trade  between 
Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States  is  as  free 


as  trade  between  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey. The  production  and  commerce  of  the 
Island  have  increased  enormously  under  the 
American  regime. 

Complete  independence  would  subject 
Porto  Rico  to  the  tariff  barriers  faced  by  the 
trade  of  other  Latin-American  States.  Porto 
Rican  sugar,  tobacco,  coconuts,  grapefruit 
and  pineapples  have  as  free  a  market  in  the 
United  States  as  the  sugar  of  Louisiana  or 
the  fruits  of  California  and  Florida,  while 
they  have  the  benefit — in  the  markets  of 
New  York  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard — of 
water  freight  rates  that  are  lower  than  the 
rail  rates  from  the  citrus-fruit  districts  of 
the  continental  United  States. 

As  for  the  officeholders,  they  are  now 
Porto  Ricans  by  a  vast  majority.  The 
American  educators,  who  went  to  Porto  Rico 
to  establish  and  carry  on  a  modern  school 
system,  require  no  apologies.  Doubtless  some 
Porto  Ricans  were  more  highly  cultured 
than  some  of  these  Yankee  teachers ;  but  the 
heads  of  the  system,  from  Dr.  Lindsay's  time 
to  that  of  Dr.  Miller,  have  been  not  merely 
men  of  professional  attainments  but  men  of 
statesmanlike  grasp  and  foresight.  They  have 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  native  Porto 
Ricans,  and  the  school  system  to-day  is  a 
worthy  testimonial  to  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Porto  Ricans  to  achieve  fine  results 
by  united  effort. 

Present   Organs  of  Government 

Nothing  is  more  noteworthy  in  the  system 
of  Porto  Rican  government  as  now  at  work 
than  the  judiciary.  At  the  head  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Insular  Justice  is  the  Supreme  Court 
of  five  members.  The  Chief  Justice  is  a 
venerable  Spanish  judge  of  long  experience 
and  great  attainments.  Of  the  four  Asso- 
ciate Justices,  two  are  Porto  Ricans  and  two 
have  come  from  the  United  States.  This 
body  is  firm  in  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  Porto  Rico.  Its  members  are  men  of 
great  learning  and  of  the  highest  probity. 
They  are  deeply  verged  in  the  civil  law  of 
the  Latin-American  countries,  and  also  in  the 
common  law  and  the  statutory  codes  of  the 
United  States  and  England. 

Under  the  Jones.  Act  ( the  organic  act  of 
1917)  the  legislature  in  both  branches  is 
elected  by  universal  male  suffrage.  Besides 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  chosen  from 
districts,  each  house  has  several  members 
elected  at  large  by  a  system  which  results  in 
giving  minority  parties  some  representation. 

At  the  head  of  the  executive  branch  is  the 
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Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  has  a 
wide  range  of  authority  and  discretion.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Attor- 
ney-General are  also  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  Washington.  Heads  of  'the  four 
other  principal  executive  departments  (In- 
terior, Finance,  Agriculture,  Health)  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  There  are  many 
lesser  officials  and  members  of  official  boards 
who  are  named  by  the  Governor.  It  has 
been  the  wise  practise  of  the  present  Gover- 
nor, Hon.  Arthur  Yager,  of  Kentucky,  to 
name  for  appointive  offices  residents  of  repute 
and  ability,  some  of  whom  have  come  origi- 
nally from  the  United  States,  but  most  of 
whom  are  native  Porto  Ricans. 

Thus  the  policy  at  Washington  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Jones  Act  has  been  to  increase 
greatly  the  powers  of  the  Porto  Rican  voters. 
The  legislature,  which  is  now  sitting,  meets 
in  regular  session  once  in  two  years  like 
nearly  all  of  our  State  legislatures.  Its  most 
important  duties  are  budgetary.  Its  tendency 
is  to  promote  progress  in  education,  health 
administration,  road-building  and  so  on,  but 
its  zeal  for  more  schools,  better  roads  and 
sanitary  reform  is  always  tempered  by  the 
fact  that  it  must  raise  the  money  to  pay  the 
bills. 

Porto  Rico  has  a  local  income  tax  dating 
from  the  war  period,  but  the  surtaxes  are 
at  very  low  rates  as  compared  with  those  of 
our  national  income  tax.  As  regards  public 
finance,  the  Porto  Ricans  are  in  an  extremely 
fortunate  position.  The  Island's  outstanding 
indebtedness  is  only  about  $10,000,000.  All 
of  the  revenues  raised  by  Porto  Rican  taxa- 
tion are  applied  to  the  Island's  own  purposes 
and  are  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  legis- 
lature. In  addition  to  these  local  revenues, 
the  United  States  Government  pays  back  to 
Porto  Rico  for  its  own  uses  all  the  sums  col- 
lected by  our  Custom  House  officers  at  the 
Island's  ports  on  goods  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Freedom  from  Federal  Taxes 

The  Portd  Ricans  are  riot  subject  to  our 
national  income  or  other  direct  taxes,  and 
therefore  are  exempt  from  the  burdens  im- 
posed by  our  immense  war  debt.  They  are 
protected  by  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  but  do  not  pay  any  part  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  our  defensive  estab- 
lishments. There  is  a  Porto  Rican  regiment 
of  excellent  American  troops  at  San  Juan, 
but  it  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the 


United  States  and  as  such  is  maintained  by 
the  army  appropriations  at  Washington. 

In  his  recent  message  to  the  legislature, 
Governor  Yager  points  out  the  fiscal  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  Porto  Rico  as  compared 
with  Hawaii.  Some  Porto  Ricans  have 
strongly  advocated  the  creation  by  Congress 
of  a  territorial  form  of  government  like  that 
of  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  admission  of  Porto  Rico  as  a  State 
in  the  Union.  This  is  a  perfectly  logical 
idea;  and  undoubtedly  the  school  children  of 
Porto  Rico — who  are  devoted  to  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  as  a  national  emblem — look  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  Porto  Rico  is  to  attain, 
as  its  ultimate  status,  the  proud  position  of 
a  State  in  the  Union.  Governor  Yager, 
without  wasting  words,  shows  the  legisla- 
lature  and  the  Porto  Rican  people  how  much 
better  off  they  are  at  present  than  if  they 
were  projected  into  the  status  of  inde- 
pendence on  the  one  hand,  or  hurriedly  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in  the  Union  on  the 
other  hand. 

Thus  the  Porto  Ricans  last  year  paid  only 
about  $7,000,000  of  taxes  altogether,  while 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  with  only  one-fifth 
of  Porto  Rico's  population  paid  total  taxes 
of  more  than  $22,000,000.  The  assessed 
valuations  of  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  adding 
together  real  and  personal  property,  are  ap- 
proximately the  same  (personalty  being 
under-assessed  in  P.  R.).  Every  dollar  col- 
lected by  Porto  Rico  went  into  the  local 
treasury  for  local  uses.  The  Hawaiians,  on 
the  other  hand,  kept  less  than  $9,000,000  of 
their  tax  total  for  local  use,  while  they  con- 
tributed more  than  $13,000,000  to  the 
United  States  Treasury.  The  Governor  ad- 
vises Porto  Rico  to  make  the  most  and  best 
of  the  very  fortunate  position  in  which  the 
Island  finds  itself,  even  though  its  political 
status  is  somewhat  anomalous. 

American  Citizenship  Is  Appreciated 

With  great  good  sense,  Governor  Yager 
earnestly  advises  the  Porto  Ricans  to  tax 
themselves  liberally,  in  order  to  lift  the 
Island  above  the  reproach  of  illiteracy,  to 
transform  its  health  conditions,  and  to  build 
up  the  people  of  the  Island  in  all  that  makes 
for  individual  improvement  and  community 
welfare. 

Meanwhile,  Porto  Ricans  of  both  parties 
in  the  legislature  have  agreed  in  asking  the 
authorities  at  Washington  to  go  still  further 
than  the  Jones  Act  in  conferring  self-gov- 
ernment.     This  would   mean,    among   other 
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things,  the  popular  election  of  the  Governor 
and  the  relinquishment  of  appointing  power 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Such 
steps  if  taken  would  not  alter  the  general 
relationship  of  Porto  Ricans  to  the  United 
States.  The  postal  service,  and  various  other 
federal  arrangements,  would  always  remind 
them  of  "Uncle  Sam." 

The  great  political  fact  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  the  Island  is  their  American  citizen- 
ship. There  are  many  thousands  of  Porto 
Ricans  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States.  They  have  only  to  establish 
local  residence  in  order  to  have  full  political 
privileges.  That  is  to  say,  a  Porto  Rican 
coming  to  New  York  .acquires  residence  and 
political  rights  on  precisely  the  same  terms  as 
a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  or  any  other  State 
who  comes  to  New  York  and  acquires  a  legal 
residence.  A  Porto  Rican  boy  may  aspire 
to  the  Presidency.  Great  numbers  of  Porto 
Ricans  voted  in  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion. The  Island  is  represented  at  Wash- 
ington by  a  resident  Commissioner  who  is 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  Island.  The 
office  is  one  that  has  large  possibilities.  It 
would  be  worth  while  for  Porto  Ricans  to 
consider  seriously  how  they  might  increase 
the  prestige  of  this  office,  and  make  it  a  more 
conspicuous  agency  through  which  to  keep 
the  people  of  the  United  States  informed 
about  Porto  Rico's  affairs. 

The  majority  party  recently  passed  a  joint 
resolution  endorsing  Governor  Yager  and 
intimating  that  his  retention  in  the  Execu- 
tive office  would  be  acceptable  to  the  domi- 
nant element  in  the  Island.  In  the  nature 
of  the  case,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  native 
Porto  Rican  should  not  be  appointed  Gov- 
ernor, nor  is  there  any  fundamental  reason 
why  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  should  not 
be  authorized  to  elect  a  Governor  as  in  our 
States.  The  important  thing,  however,  is 
that  the  Governor,  however  chosen,  should 
have  the  wisdom  and  the  ability  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  island,  while  helping 
to  bring  about  whatever  may  be  necessary 
to  give  the  people  a  sense  of  contentment  in 
what  is  intrinsically  a  very  fortunate  polit- 
ical status. 

Porto  Ricans,  quite  as  much  as  any  other 
people,  have  sensitiveness  and  pride.  A  Gov- 
ernor of  low  attainments,  or  of  doubtful 
fitness  for  a  position  requiring  delicacy  and 
tact,  as  well  as  frankness  and  courage,  would 
offend  public  sentiment  and  injure  the  de- 
velopment of  what  ought  to  be  a  permanent 
accord  between  the  Island  and  the  Govern- 


ment at  Washington.  For  the  present,  an 
appointive  Governor  has  the  advantage  of 
being  free  from  local  party  ties. 

Porto  Rico  as  a  Meeting-Point  for  Both 
Americas 

The  people  of  Porto  Rico,  it  would  seem 
to  us,  as  they  look  to  the  more  distant  future, 
would  make  no  mistake  if  they  should  rest 
firmly  upon  their  United  States  citizenship, 
meanwhile  making  the  most  of  the  prac- 
tical advantages  of  their  position.  These  ad- 
vantages appeal  strongly  to  the  sympathetic 
imagination.  The  two  great  languages  and 
cultures  of  the  Western  Hemispheres  bid 
fair  to  meet  one  another  in  Porto  Rico  as 
at  no  other  point.  North  America  is  per- 
manently English-speaking,  while  Central 
and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies 
are  permanently.  Spanish-speaking.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  that  we  of  English- 
speaking  North  America  should  better 
understand  the  Latin  Americans,  and  vice 
versa. 

There  will  always  be  some  North  Amer- 
icans who  have  acquired  intimate  knowledge 
of  Latin  America,  and  there  will  always  be 
many  Latin  Americans  who  have  studied  in 
our  schools  and  universities,  and  learned  to 
admire  and  trust  the  United  States.  But 
there  is  no  other  distinctive  region  in  which 
the  two  civilizations  may  touch  one  another 
so  effectively  as  in  Porto  Rico.  The  climate 
of  the  Island  is  wholly  delightful,  and  it 
will  eventually  draw  hosts  of  visitors  and 
health-seekers.  Its  narrow  coastal  plains, 
with  their  rich  harvests  of  sugar  cane  and 
tropical  fruits,  have  their  perpetual  summer 
tempered  by  stimulating  breezes  from  the 
Atlantic. 

The  verdant  hills  and  mountains,  which 
make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  Island,  are 
also  rich  in  yields  of  tobacco,  coffee,  and 
many  other  tropical,  products,  or  else  afford 
excellent  pasturage  the  year  around  for 
cattle  by  the  thousands.  The  Island  has  its 
agricultural  college,  and  the  United  States 
Government  maintains  an  agricultural*  ex- 
periment station.  These  should* be  developed 
constantly  and  generously,  not  only  to  min- 
ister to  the  further  prosperity  of  the  Island 
itself,  but  to  contribute  scientific  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  for  the  development  of  all 
of  the  tropical  and  semi-tropical  regions  of 
the  Americas.  Such  an  object  is  one  in 
which  the  Island  government  and  the  Wash- 
ington authorities  may  well  continue  to  co- 
operate. 
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A  Future  Center  for  Scientific  Research 
and  Study 

This  agricultural  college  is  a  part  of  the 
young  University  of  Porto  Rico.  One  of  the 
aims  of  the  University  is  ultimately  to  aid  the 
world  in  solving  the  problems  of  tropical 
medicine.  Comprehension  of  a  need,  and 
clear  perception  of  an  opportunity,  are  the 
essential  first  steps  in  the  achievement  of  any 
great  human  project.  Obviously  there  is 
great  need  in  the  tropics  of  medical  progress 
and  sanitary  reform.  Until  recently  it  was 
supposed  that  life  in  the  warm  climates  was 
less  healthful  than  in  the  North,  and  that 
death  rates  must  always  be  higher  in  the 
tropics.  That  opinion  is  no  longer  supported 
by  scientific  experts.  The  northern  latitudes 
once  had  their  terrible  epidemics  of  smallpox, 
typhus  and  typhoid,  and  various  other  mala- 
dies which  have  been  brought  under  control. 
Low  death  rates  follow  the  acceptance  of  hy- 
gienic rules  and  sanitary  regulations. 

In  building  the  Panama  Canal,  General 
Gorgas  and  the  American  health  authorities 
transformed  the  "Zone"  from  a  place  of 
deadly  epidemics  to  a  health  resort.  In  Cuba, 
and  the  Philippines  also,  our  health  adminis- 
tration has  accomplished  notable  results. 
Porto  Rico  in  like  manner  has  furnished  an 
object-lesson  to  encourage  further  research 
and  effort  in  the  field  of  tropical  medicine 
and  sanitary  administration.  The  Health  De- 
partment of  the  island,  under  Dr.  Ruiz  Soler, 
is  conducted  with  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  the  work  to  be  done.  As  in  many  other 
tropical  regions,  the  hookworm  infection  is 
prevalent,  particularly  among  the  people  in 
the  country  districts.  Along  the  coastal  plain 
there  is  much  malaria,  and  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis are  far  too  common.  The  International 
Health  Bureau  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion is  now  beginning  to  cooperate  with  the 
authorities  of  Porto  Rico  in  the  warfare 
against  preventable  diseases. 
•  Dr.  Bailey  K.  Ashford  (Colonel  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army), 
who  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  authorities  in  respect  to  the 
hookworm  infection  and  other  tropical  mala- 
dies, is  at  present  stationed  in  Porto  Rico 
(after  long  previous  experience  there),  and 
holds  to  the  view  that  it  should  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  make  that  island  the 
chief  center  for  research  and  instruction  in 
certain  branches  of  medical  and  sanitary 
science.  The  problems  of  medicine  and  health 
in  an  island  like  Porto  Rico  are  very  compli- 
cated.    They  cannot  be  separated  from  the 


problems  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  prac- 
tical education. 

For  one  thing,  almost  the  entire  population 
must  be  re-housed.  Families  are  large,  and 
the  typical  home  is  a  very  small  and  slight 
structure  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  so  primi- 
tive and  so  lacking  in  all  that  makes  for  com- 
fort, convenience,  health,  and  family  dignity 
that  it  must  be  condemned  and  superseded  as 
a  matter  of  public  policy.  The  influence  of 
excellent  schools  in  the  towns  is  already  hav- 
ing a  marked  effect  upon  the  improvement  of 
home  conditions.  In  San  Juan,  the  capital, 
the  Government  itself  is  building  a  large 
suburb  of  small  concrete  houses  with  suitable 
appointments,  and  selling  these  on  a  long-time 
plan  to  working  men.  This  policy  has  been 
strongly  encouraged  by  Governor  Yager. 

On  some  of  the  great  sugar  plantations  vil- 
lages of  model  houses  are  making  their  ap- 
pearance, and  families  promoted  from  the 
primitive,  palm-built  huts  to  these  little  homes 
with  sitting-room,  separate  bedrooms,  kitchen, 
shower  bath,  and  toilet  facilities,  show  quick 
appreciation,  with  evident  improvement  in 
health  and  standards  of  living.  All  great 
changes  must  have  their  beginning,  and,  while 
the  re-housing  of  Porto  Rico's  population  has 
gone  only  a  little  way,  it  will  be  achieved  in 
due  time.  A  generous  out-of-door  climate, 
with  bananas  and  breadfruit  growing  around 
almost  every  little  hut  in  the  country  districts, 
makes  it  possible  to  live  in  fairly  open  shelters 
in  this  land  of  perpetual  summer.  But  better 
average  wages  have  come  to  stay,  and  better 
food  is  demanded ;  thus,  with  teachers  every- 
where preaching  the  gospel  of  domestic  science 
to  the  pupils,  better  family  and  social  condi- 
tions will  gradually  evolve. 

Two-Language  Schools,  and  the   University 

The  academic  courses  of  the  University, 
and  the  Normal  Training  School,  have  al- 
ready resulted  in  turning  out  many  young 
women  and  many  young  men  who  have 
studied  diligently  and  have  carried  enthusiasm 
into  their  work  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  island.  The  institution  that 
heads  the  educational  system  puts  on  no  false 
front  and  makes  no  pretensions.  It  is  doing 
its  best  to  create  standards  of  culture  and  to 
have  the  school  system,  from  bottom  to  top, 
serve  as  a  steadily  growing  agency  for  the 
uplift  of  the  whole  population.  It  is  willing 
to  do  the  plain,  necessary  work  of  to-day, 
while  it  cherishes  visions  of  a  brilliant  future. 
It  is  thoroughly  American  in  spirit,  and  its 
pupils  sing  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  with 
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heartiness,  and — what  is  more — they  actually 
know  the  words  of  that  song. 

When  one  considers  that  Porto  Rican 
school  children  and  university  students  are 
hearing  Spanish  spoken  everywhere,  and  are 
reading  Spanish  newspapers,  just  as  American 
pupils  in  Ohio  are  living  in  a  one-language 
region,  it  is  nothing  less  than  astonishing  to 
note  the  intelligence  and  the  industry  shown 
in  these  Porto  Rican  schools  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  English  as  a  second  language.  All 
over  Porto  Rico  one  finds  hundreds  of  native 
teachers  who  have  never  been  off  the  island 
conducting  their  classes  in  English.  And 
this  does  not  refer  alone  to  classes  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  but  to  those  in  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  various  other  subjects,  the 
children  answering  questions  in  oral  English 
with  remarkable  fluency,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  ought  to  become  a  fixed  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Porto  Rican  Government,  to  assist 
large  numbers  of  these  Porto  Rican  teachers 
to  attend  summer  schools  in  the  United 
States.  There  has  been  enough  of  this  al- 
ready to  have  shown  that  it  is  wholly  practi- 
cal, and  very  valuable  in  its  results.  It  should 
also,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  be  made 
easy  for  teachers  from  the  United  States  to 
come  and  go.  Some  use  of  army  transports 
in  the  past  has  shown  that  more  might  well 
be  done  in  the  future  to  encourage  an  excel- 
lent type  of  teacher  from  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  educational  work  in  Porto 
Rico. 

The  University  of  Porto  Rico  dares  to 
have  a  high  conception  of  its  future  status  in 
helping  to  promote  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  North  America  and 
those  of  the  Spanish-speaking  republics.  No 
single  institution  in  the  future  will  have  a 
monopoly  of  any  international  service  of  this 
kind.  In  due  time  some  North  American 
students  will  study  in  universities  of  South 
America  and  many  young  South  Americans 
will  continue  to  come  to  the  United  States. 
But  Porto  Rico  may  properly  aim  to  create 
an  institution  of  very  distinctive  leadership, 
for  Porto  Rico  is  the  one  important  Spanish- 
speaking  community  that  seems  destined  to  re- 
main permanently  under  the  American  flag. 
Its  interests  from  every  standpoint  compel  it 
to  become  bi-lingual.  The  University  of 
Porto  Rico  has  by  all  odds  the  best  chance 
of  any  institution  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
to  develop  itself  upon  this  two-language  basis. 

In  due  time  it  will  establish  a  school  of 


trade  and  commerce  in  close  association  with 
a  school  of  history,  international  law,  and 
diplomacy.  Eminent  publicists  from  South 
America  may  then  come  to  give  lectures  at 
the  University  of  Porto  Rico  to  groups  of 
students  who  understand  Spanish  perfectly 
well,  while  distinguished  authorities  in  gov- 
ernment, politics,  and  law  from  the  United 
States  may  give  lectures  in  their  subjects  to 
those  same  students,  who  also  understand 
English  perfectly  well.  This  is  no  fantastic 
dream,  for  already  it  would  be  feasible  to 
carry  out  such  ideas  upon  a  modest  scale. 

The  educated  people  of  Brazil  all  know 
Spanish  in  addition  to  their  Portuguese. 
Many  students  in  South  American  institu- 
tions who  could  not,  for  practical  reasons, 
adopt  so  expensive  and  abrupt  a  change  as  to 
enter  Cornell  or  the  University  of  Michigan, 
could  go  to  Porto  Rico  for  a  term  or  a  year 
to  acquire  English  and  to  gain  a  larger  out- 
look and  a  broadened  experience. 

Position  in  the  Caribbean  Group 

It  takes  courage  to  aim  high  and  to  work 
toward  the  realization  of  the  largest  possi- 
bilities. Looking  to  the  future,  it  is  easier 
to  entertain  the  notion  of  an  independent 
Porto  Rico  associated  politically  with  other 
Latin-American  entities  surrounding  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  And  this  conception  might  be 
fully  justified  if  the  alternative  meant  a  rough 
and  tactless  attempt  to  Anglo-Saxonize  Porto 
Rico  or  to  subject  its.  people  to  rules,  customs, 
and  standards  that  seem  to  them  both  strange 
and  unpleasant.  But  this  is  an  age  in  which 
personal  liberty  and  local  distinctiveness  seem 
to  be  entirely  in  keeping  with  large  organiza- 
tions of  government,  of  commerce,  and  of 
culture  for  purposes  of  common  welfare. 

Porto  Rico  need  not  fear  that  she  will  be  a 
neglected  Cinderella  in  the  American  house- 
hold. It  is  probable  that  she  can  play  her 
part  in  the  Caribbean  regions  with  more  in- 
fluence and  success  if  she  abandons  all  thought 
of  a  future  substitution  of  her  local  flag  for 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Porto  Rico  will  in- 
evitably be  managed  by  Porto  Ricans  for  their 
own  welfare.  There  is  not  the  slightest  dan- 
ger of  domination  from  Washington  for  the 
benefit  of  continental  America  and  to  the 
harm  of  Porto  Rico.  The  training  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Porto  Rican  people  is  much 
more  important  just  now  from  the  stand- 
point of  democratic  progress  than  the  achieve- 
ment of  outward  forms  of  a  more  complete 
home  rule.  Statehood  may  be  expected  as  the 
ultimate  thing. 
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In  theory,  of  course,  the  Porto  Ricans 
should  choose  their  own  Governor.  In  prac- 
tise, however,  it  would  probably  be  best  for 
Porto  Rico,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come, 
that  the  Governor  should  be  named  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Latin-Ameri- 
can countries  often  victimize  themselves  in 
the  undue  excitement  and  factionalism  of  elec- 
toral contests.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, whether  appointed  or  elected,  to  apply 
firmness,  wisdom,  and  intelligence  to  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  Porto  Rican  people.  It 
is  probably  better  for  the  island  that  the  Gov- 
ernorship, like  the  Judiciary,  should  exercise 
its  functions  above  and  beyond  the  control  of 
local  parties. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  conflict  be- 
tween capital  engaged  in  such  industries  as 
those  of  sugar  and  tobacco  on  the  one  side, 
and  labor — organized  under  socialistic  lead- 
ership— on  the  other  hand.  It  might  not  be 
best  for  the  island  at  the  present  time  to  have 
such  economic  conflicts  carried  into  the  politi- 
cal arena  in  the  election  of  a  Governor. 
There  would  seem  to  be  quite  enough  oppor- 
tunity for  a  play  of  popular  politics  in  the 
election  of  members  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  legislature,  of  the  delegates  to  Washing- 
ton, and  of  local  and  municipal  governments. 

The  United  States  has  recently  paid  the 
sum  of  twenty  million  dollars  to  Denmark 
for  Si.  Thomas  and  the  other  small  islets  of 
the  Danish  group,  which  we  now  call  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  which  lie  near  Porto  Rico  to 
the  eastward.  This  purchase  is  a  fresh  evi- 
dence of  the  importance  that  is  attached  at 
Washington  to  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  West  Indies,  at  the  Panama  Isth- 
mus, and  in  the  Caribbean  region.  If,  then, 
"we  are  permanently  to  exercise  a  foremost 
influence  in  the  defense  and  the  progress  of 
those  regions,  the  most  obvious  thing  to  do  is 
to  concentrate  strongly  upon  the  development 
of  Porto  Rico.  A  great  work  for  health  and 
education  must  be  carried  on  in  the  island, 
and  the  success  of  such  an  undertaking  would 
justify  all  necessary  expenditures  of  money 
and  of  scientific  effort. 

The  foundations  are  well  laid,  and  the 
tasks  to  be  achieved  are  specific  and  clearly 
defined.  The  island  is  agricultural  and  is 
over-populated.  It  is  capable  of  an  indus- 
trial development  that  would  increase  the  in- 
come of  the  average  family  and  give  steady 
employment  to  surplus  labor.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  Porto  Ricans  might  with  advan- 


tage be  colonized  in  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  agricultural  labor  is  needed. 
They  are  already  American  citizens  and  en- 
titled to  preference  as  against  alien  Euro- 
peans. 

Finally,  Porto  Rico  Must  Be  Recognized 
and  Aided 

From  the  standpoint  of  American  defense, 
Porto  Rico  has  the  strategic  advantages  of 
location  that  have  not  at  times  been  suffi- 
ciently well  understood  by  the  authorities  at 
Washington.  In  the  long  run,  the  tests  of 
efficiency  and  of  economy  would  be  best  met 
by  concentrating  as  far  as  possible  upon  har- 
bor improvement  and  defensive  preparations 
in  Porto  Rico  as  bearing  upon  the  protection 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  of  all  our  proper 
interests  in  the  Caribbean  regions. 

As  an  evidence  of  our  regard  for  Porto 
Rico  and  esteem  for  our  fellow  citizens  there, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  appoint  a  certain 
number  of  Porto  Ricans  to  positions  in  the 
departments  at  Washington  and  also  to  select 
several  Porto  Ricans  of  suitable  education 
and  experience  for  diplomatic  and  consular 
positions.  Porto  Ricans  have  the  advantage 
of  understanding  the  language  and  the  cus- 
toms of  other  Latin-American  countries. 
With  these  valuable  qualifications,  a  reason- 
able knowledge  of  business  conditions  here  in 
the  United  States  would  make  them  excellent 
additions  to  the  personnel  of  our  diplomatic 
and  consular  services. 

Although  our  Spanish-speaking  neighbors 
to  the  southward  have  had  more  than  four 
centuries  of  experience  in  trying  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  their 
respective  regions,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
there  are  centuries  yet  to  come,  and  that  the 
future  will  give  ample  opportuntiy  to  atone 
for  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  The  application 
of  scientific  knowledge  is  the  principal  agency 
that  we  must  now  rely  upon  for  improvement 
of  individual  and  of  social  conditions.  The 
Western  Hemisphere  must  be  harmonious  in 
all  that  makes  for  the  avoidance  of  war.  It 
can  be  associated  in  many  ways  for  intellectual 
progress  and  for  the  wide  diffusion  of  things 
that  make  up  our  modern  standards  of  civ- 
ilized life.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  best  promote 
the  future  well-being  of  our  hemisphere  as  a 
whole  is  to  contribute  toward  intensive  prog- 
ress in  the  beautiful  island  which  recognizes 
the  American  flag  as  its  own. 


EUROPE  COMES  TO  AMERICA 


BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


I.      VlVIANI 

FOUR  years  ago,  when  the  United  States 
was  entering  the  World  War,  much 
was  heard  of  the  suggestion  that  in  going  to 
France,  Pershing  was  returning  the  visit  of 
Lafayette.  In  the  past  month,  by  contrast, 
the  arrival  of  a  former  French  Prime  Min- 
ister in  Washington  suggested  that  M.  Vivi- 
ani  is  returning  the  visit  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

In  point  of  fact  there  can  be  no  mistaking 
the  truth  that  Europe  has  come  to  America. 
It  has  come  at  one  of  the  most  critical  mo- 
ments in  contemporary  history.  Through 
the  distinguished  French  statesman  and 
orator,  who  came  to  us  four  years  ago  in  the 
hour  when  we  had  cast  our  lot  in  with  the 
other  opponents  of  Germany,  France  and 
her  allies  are  inquiring  what  is  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  toward  Europe. 

Beyond  all  else  M.  Viviani  came  to  ask 
the  American  attitude  toward  the  German 
situation.  Here  the  facts  were  apparent.  At 
London,  Germany  had,  after  two  years  of 
delay,  of  evasion,  of  subterfuge,  after  em- 
ploying tactics  familiar  to  all  Americans  who 
recall  the  debate  over  the  submarine  held  be- 
tween Berlin  and  Washington  from  the  mo- 
ment of  the  Lusitania  massacre  to  the  decla- 
ration of  February  1,  1917,  finally  resorted 
to  open  defiance  and  invited  fresh  invasion 
by  refusing  reparation  demands. 

This  German  defiance  found  at  least  a- 
portion  of  its  explanation  in  the  German 
interpretation  of  American  events.  The 
Wilson  administration  was  just  about  to 
leave  office.  The  new  Republican  adminis- 
tration represented  a  party  which  had  op- 
posed the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  the  Senate 
and  had  won  the  election  on  that  issue.  What 
was  more  natural  than  that  it  should  adopt 
toward  Germany  an  attitude  quite  different 
from  its  predecessor?  Could  not  the  Ger- 
mans, while  actively  stimulating  their  propa- 
ganda in  the  United  States,  so  maneuver  as 
to  enlist  American  support  in  Europe? 

The  German  press  quite  openly  announced 
that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  re- 
strain the  Allies  in  their  "unbelievable" 
terms.      The    German    Government    seemed 
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honestly  convinced  that  American  selfish  in- 
terest in  the  restoration  of  European  markets 
would  drive  Mr.  Harding  to  intervene  on 
behalf  of  Germany  and  German  policy.  Thus 
in  inviting  a  rupture  at  London  Simons 
unmistakably  envisaged  that  appeal  to  the 
United  States  which  came  a  few  weeks  later. 

Patently,  in  this  situation  it  was  of  utmost 
importance  for  France  to  discover  at  once 
what  was  the  American  fact.  What  France 
hoped  for  was  clear  and  always  had  been. 
France  desired  American  presence  in  the 
League  of  Nations,  on  any  terms,  with  any 
reservations.  French  interest  was  not  in  the 
League  of  Nations  but  in  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  but  since  the  League  was  the  cus- 
todian of  the  Sarre  Basin  and  of  Danzig, 
was  in  fact  the  executor  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  and  since,  while  the  Germans  had 
signed  that  treaty,  it  was  plain  that  in  their 
new  mood  they  would  never  sign  another 
giving  France  equal  advantages,  the  French 
were  bound  to  stand  by  the  treaty. 

As  to  America  the  questions  were  plain : 
France  hoped'  for  American  return  to  Europe 
and  American  participation  in  the  League 
and  in  European  adjustments.  But  more 
than  all  else  France  was  eager  to  know 
whether  the  United  States  purposed,  as  Ger- 
many asserted,  to  champion  the  recent  enemy, 
to  intervene  to  prevent  further  coercion  of. 
Germany,  provided  the  Germans  continued 
to  invite  reprisals  by  intransigiance.  More 
than  that,  France  desired  to  know  whether 
the  United  States  would  pursue  an  active 
or  a  passive  policy  in  the  event  of  a  new 
crisis  in  Europe  and  a  fresh  occupation  of 
German  territory. 

The  mission  of  Viviani  was  twofold.  He 
was  to  explain  to  the  United  States  that  with- 
out German  reparations  France  was  bank- 
rupt. He  was  to  indicate  the  necessity  of 
France  having  some  immediate  financial  ad- 
vantage from  the  German  Treaty.  He  was 
also  to  ask  that  the  United  Sjrates,  whatever 
else  it  might  do,  with  respect  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  and  the  League  of  Nations, 
would  not  by  any  step,  above  all,  by  separate 
peace  under  the  Knox  Resolution  or  by  the 
precipitate    recall   of  American   troops   from 
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the  Rhine,  give  the  Germans  fresh  cause  for 
resistance,  new  bases  for  the  claim  and  the 
belief  that  America  was  supporting  Ger- 
many against  her  conquerors. 

There  was  thus  a  positive  and  a  negative. 
The  positive  lay  in  the  explanation  of  French 
necessities  with  the  hope  that  there  might  be 
American  political  cooperation  through  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  negative  was  found 
in  the  desire  that  the  United  States,  in  any 
event,  however  firmly  it  might  insist  on  pur- 
suing its  own  policies,  would  bear  in  mind 
the  effect  of  American  action  in  Europe,  the 
interpretations  which  might  be  put  upon  it  in 
Berlin,  and  in  Allied  countries  as  well,  par- 
ticularly in  England  where  a  policy  of  co- 
ercion excited  violent  criticism. 

M.  Viviani's  visit  was  the  final  expression 
of  the  confusion  which  had  existed  in  Europe 
ever  since  the  return  of  Mr.  Wilson  to  his 
own  country  and  the  rejection  by  that  country 
of  his  Paris  action.  Since  that  time  there 
had  been  a  complete  fog  in  Europe,  so  far 
as'  things  American  are  concerned.  Europe 
no  longer  felt  informed  in  any  degree  as  to 
American  views,  wishes,  purposes.  In  the 
same  fashion,  France  felt  convinced,  that 
there  was  lacking  in  America  any  accurate 
conception  of  European  realities,  that  a  new 
national  administration  was  necessarily  with- 
out immediate  contact  with  the  situation  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Such,  in  substance,  was  Viviani's  mission. 
It  was  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  impor- 
tance which  still  attached  in  the  world  to 
the  American  attitude.  It  was  final  proof 
of  how  little  recent  events  had  availed  to  take 
us  out  of  real  intermingling  with  European 
matters,  since  mere  isolation  must  carry  with 
it  enormous  consequences,  not  the  least  of 
which  flowed  from  the  German  mistransla- 
tion of  the  reasons  for  that  isolation  and 
German  explanation  of  it  as  moral  revolt 
against  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  because 
of  the  burdens  laid  upon  Germany. 

Looking  for  a  moment  more  closely  into 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Viviani  mis- 
sion in  its  several  talks  with  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  our  Government  it 
is  plain  that  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the 
United  States  would  make  peace  with  Ger- 
many in  such  fashion  as  to  indicate  that  if 
Germany  again  assailed  France,  American 
intervention  would  be  assured  and  that  some 
expression  of  the  view  as  to  reparations  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Hughes  in  his  note  to  Berlin 
would  also  appear. 

France,  for  obvious  reasons  and  with  mani- 


fest earnestness,  strove  for  some  assurance  of 
American  material  as  well  as  moral  support 
in  the  event  of  a  new  German  attack.  In  a 
word,  France  sought,  if  the  refusal  of  the 
United  States  to  enter  the  League  was 
definitive  and  the  determination  to  make  a 
separate  peace  with  Germany  irrevocable, 
that  there  should  appear  in  that  treaty  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  United  States  did 
not  modify  its  policies  as  expressed  in  our 
course  in  1917  and  1918. 

"Your  right  to  make  peace,  to  pursue  your 
own  ends,  is  not  a  matter  in  which  we  can 
intermingle,  much  less  can  we  afford  even 
to  appear  to  dictate  your  action."  This  was 
the  French  thesis.  "But  you  must  under- 
stand our  grave  concern  that  the  character 
of  your  peace  with  Germany  should  not  in 
any  way*  unnecessarily  and  outside  of  your 
main  purpose  compromise  our  situation  with 
respect  of  Germany.  Any  formal  and  official 
expression  of  concern,  such  as  was  included 
in  the  Knox  Resolution  as  originally  drafted, 
will  be  for  us  a  precious  advantage."  For 
this  M.  Viviani  labored  incessantly. 

II.    The  Results 

Of  the  results  of  the  Viviani  mission, 
which  is  not  yet  determined  as  I  write,  it  is 
plainly  too  early  to  speak.  Yet  there  are 
certain  facts  which  are  clearly  outlined. 
Thus  it  happened  that  the  German,  with 
usual  maladroitness,  managed  to  give  to  the 
Harding  administration  and  to  Secretary 
Hughes  precisely  that  opportunity  which 
they  had  looked  for  and  to  save  them  from 
the  slightest  appearance  of  having  had  their 
own  decisions  in  any  degree  shaped  by  for- 
eign influence. 

Before  Viviani  reached  Washington  the 
German  Government,  through  Mr.  Dresel 
in  Berlin,  had  communicated  a  long  and 
typical  document,  which  was  in  reality 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  appeal  to  the 
United  States  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  Ger- 
many, and  to  seek  to  compel  the  Allies  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  reparations  sums  fixed 
at  Paris  and  served  upon  Germany  in  Lon- 
don. To  this  was  added  the  familiar  Ger- 
man plea  as  to  the  responsibility  for  the  war, 
which  represented  a  part  of  the  present  Ger- 
man maneuver  to  abolish  financial  obliga- 
tion by  eliminating  the  basis  of  moral  guilt. 

Here  was  what  Mr.  Hughes  had  been 
waiting  .for.  Here  was  the  chance  to  say 
clearly  and  simply  and  with  not  the  smallest 
suggestion  of  outside  influence,  that  the 
United  States  still  held  the  view  that  Ger- 
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many  was  morally  responsible  for  the  war 
and  legally  liable  up  to  the  limit  of  possi- 
bility. Here  was  the  chance  to  knock  on 
the  head  all  the  German  assertions  that  the 
United  States  was  sympathetic  with  Ger- 
many, critical  of  her  creditors,  anxious  to 
expiate  a  blunder,  which  was  American  en- 
trance into  the  war  on  the  Allied  side. 

Already  the  new  administration  had  given 
negative  proofs  of  the  possession  of  a  totally 
different  opinion.  By  indicating  its  purpose 
to  continue  American  troops  on  the  Rhine, 
to  keep  Mr.  Boyden  in  Paris,  and  to  post- 
pone passage  of  the  Knox  Resolution,  so  long 
as  a  separate  peace  might  seem  a  reflection 
upon  Allied  policies,  the  President  had  dem- 
onstrated a  pro-Ally  standpoint.  But  now 
it  was  possible  to  go  farther. 

Thus  before  M.  Viviani  reached  Wash- 
ington the  wires  had  flashed  back  to  Ger- 
many* a  clear  and  concise  statement  that 
the  new  administration,  speaking  for  the 
whole  country,  held  fast  to  the  view  ex- 
pressed in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  in 
American  action  in  the  war,  that  Germany 
was  morally  guilty  and  legally  liable.  Para- 
phrasing the  German  statement  in  the  Berlin 
note,  that  Germany  was  willing  to  pay  as 
much  as  possible,  Mr.  Hughes  with  unmis- 
takable directness  bade  Germany  go  back 
to  her  creditors  and  give  proof  of  the  real- 
ity of  her  professions. 

Here,  after  all,  was  the  negative,  for 
which  M.  Viviani  had  hoped.  Here  was  a 
frank  refutation  of  all  German  assertions 
that  the  United  States  had  changed  sides, 
that  it  would  now,  under  a  new  administra- 
tion, appear  as  champion  of  the  recent 
enemy.  Germany  was  told  to  go  to  work 
and  pay  and  to  abandon  that  attitude  which 
at  London  had  led  to  rupture,  and  after  Lon- 
don to  the  occupation  of  additional  terri- 
tory. Moreover,  with  the  critical  date  of 
May  1,  when  final  settlement  must  be 
offered,  in  full  view,  the  American  note 
plainly  demonstrated  that  if  Germany  failed 
to  meet  the  demands,  in  spirit,  at  least,  the 
United  States  would  not  intervene  to  mod- 
erate the  extent  of  the  punishment  which 
would  be  imposed.  • 

Now,  beyond  this  declaration  M.  Viviani 
actually  achieved  little,  save  to  find  on  all 
sides  confirmation  of  the  pro-Ally  spirit  ex- 
pressed in  the  note.  He  discovered  that  the 
making  of  a  separate  treaty  with  Germany 
was  still  likely,  although  by  no  means  sure, 
but  that  no  such  course  would  be  left  open 
to    any    interpretation    of    unfriendliness    to 


France  or  sympathy  for  Germany;  that  it 
would,  in  fact,  represent  no  more  than  the 
pursuit  of  an  American  policy  to  an  Ameri- 
can end.  Nor  was  he  less  frankly  informed 
of  existing  resolution  against  any  revival  of 
the  proposal  that  the  United  States  should 
enter  the  existing  League  of  Nations.  Here 
again  the  truth  was  not  disguised,  but  the 
reasons  were  shown  to  be  without  anti-Ally 
or  pro-German  significance. 

With  the  other  purely  American  details 
of  Washington  decisions  in  the  recent  month, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  here,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  I  am  undertaking  to 
discuss  European,  not  American,  conditions. 
Doubtless  M.  Viviani  discovered,  like  every 
other  Washington  observer,  that  grave  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  survived  as  to  the  foreign 
policy  which  the  United  States  would  adopt, 
notably  in  the  matter  of  the  Knox  Resolu- 
tion, whose  passage  was  at  least  adjourned. 
But  what  remains  for  us  to  consider  here 
is  the  European  aspect  of  the  American  ex- 
periences of  M.  Viviani. 

He  came,  it  may  be  repeated  for  obvious 
emphasis,  to  find  out  whether  the  United 
States  would  share  in  the  coercion  of 
Germany,  by  giving  moral  if  not  material 
assistance.  Whether  it  would  observe  an  at- 
titude of  sympathetic  and  even  benevolent 
non-participation,  or  whether,  as  the  Ger- 
mans alleged,  the  new  administration  meant 
to  save  Germany,  either  for  moral  or  material 
reasons.  He  discovered,  as  the  Germans 
found  in  Mr.  Hughes's  note,  that  the 
United  States  would  do  nothing  to  encour- 
age German  resistance  or  handicap  Allied 
action.  He  found  the  mood  of  the  country 
and  the  administration  still  pro-Ally,  wher- 
ever the  purely  war  issues  were  involved. 

He  must  carry  back  to  his  own  country 
the  clear  message  that  the  United  States 
will  put  no  barriers  in  the  way  of  French 
action  designed  to  crush  German  resistance 
to  Allied  terms,  included  in  that  treaty 
which  the  Germans  signed  and  now  refuse 
to  carry  out.  He  saw  for  himself  that  Ger- 
many had  not  the  smallest  thing  to  hope 
or  the  Allies  to  fear,  while  Germany  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  policy  pursued  at 
London — the  same  policy  which  had  pro- 
voked the  war  and  insured  the  victory. 

Doubtless  he  did  discover,  in  Washington, 
as  elsewhere,  very  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
limits  of  the  possible  in  the  matter  of  Ger- 
man payments  and  equally  grave  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  consequences  of  further 
unsettlements   incident   to   new  military   ac- 
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tions.  But  he  also  recognized  that  such 
operations  were  held  inescapable  if  German 
policy  remained  unchanged. 

III.    European  Reactions 

What  will  be  the  European  reaction  to 
the  Viviani  mission ,  and  the  American  de- 
tails which  connect  themselves  with  it  ?  Ob- 
viously one  of  two  things  will  happen  quite 
promptly.  Either  the  Germans  will  on  or 
before  May  1  make  new  proposals  after 
seeking  a  further  conference,  or  the  Allies, 
and  the  French  primarily,  will  act  in  such 
fashion  as  to  apply  new  pressure.  This 
means  a  further  military  operation,  the  occu- 
pation of  more  German  territory,  the  in- 
crease in  the  hardships  of  an  economic  and 
fiscal  character  laid  upon  Germany. 

We  are^  I  think,  then,  at  one  more  grave 
crisis.  The  fate  of  Germany  may  well  be 
decided  by  German  statemen  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  My  readers  must  recall  the 
view  which  I  have  always  set  forth  here, 
that  German  recovery  has  always  been  con- 
tingent upon  German  compliance  with 
French  necessities  in  the  matter  of  repara- 
tions and  of  security,  which  means  that  Ger- 
many must  pay  as  much  as  she  can  to  re- 
store French  ruins,  and  lay  down  the  arms 
which  in  her  hands  constitute  a  threat  to 
the  safety  of  France. 

Now  for  more  than  two  years  Germany 
has  failed  to  satisfy  either  requirements. 
To-day  France  is  on  the  edge  of  fiscal  bank- 
ruptcy and  at  the  same  moment  feels  the 
growing  peril  due  alike  to  German  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  political  hostility.  Dur- 
ing these  two  years  France  has  been  held 
back  from  extreme  action  by  her  British  ally 
and  measurably  by  the  appreciation  of  Amer- 
ican reluctance  to  see  a  new  European  con- 
flict, which  would  have  evil  consequences 
for  American  economic  prosperity. 

But  at  London,  Germany  finally  demol- 
ished the  last  foundation  for  British  argu- 
ments on  behalf  of  moderation.  At  London, 
Simons  drove  Lloyd  George  into  Briand's 
arms.  Moreover,  Mr.  Hughes's  note  to  Ger- 
many indicates  that  America,  like  Great 
Britain,  has  no  further  mind  to  act  to  restrain 
France,  while  Germany  displays  a  spirit  and 
a  purpose  which  justify  all  French  conten- 
tions and  warrant  all  French  apprehensions. 
Germany  has,  in  effect,  destroyed  those  in- 
fluences which  might  have  mitigated  her  lot. 

At  the  same  time,  she  has  created  in 
France  the  firm  conviction  that  the  hope  of 
getting  reparations  is  slight,   that   Germany 


does  not  mean  to  pay  under  any  conditions, 
and  that,  as  a  result,  a  policy  based  upon  the 
obtaining  of  the  reparations  moneys  which 
are  vital  to  French  recovery  is  a  vain  delu- 
sion. Such  a  conviction  once  translated  into 
policy  means  French  action  to  prevent  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  a  nation  which 
is  bound  to  use  that  economic  restoration  to 
complete  the  ruin  of  France. 

To  put  the  thing  very  simply,  my  con- 
viction is  that,  unless  the  Germans  wholly 
change  their  course  within  a  comparatively 
brief  period  of  time,  we  shall  have  a  real 
French  invasion,  which  may  not  stop  short 
of  Berlin  and  may  have  economic  conse- 
quences that  will  be  for  the  Germany  of  our 
own  time  as  terrible  as  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  was  for  the  Germany  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Given  the  destruction  of 
German  economic  resources  by  invasion,  or 
by  the  transfer  of  machinery  and  mines  to 
alien  hands  (a  detail  sure  to  follow),  Ger- 
many must  sink  to  the  rank  of  a  second- 
rate  power.  In  that  case,  some  20,000,000 
of  Germans  must  emigrate  or  starve,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  world  can  hardly  be 
described  with  accuracy. 

In  taking  such  action  France  will  be  go- 
ing no  farther  than  Germany  by  her  policy 
in  recent  years  has  compelled  nearly  every 
great  power  to  go.  Her  course  toward 
France  now  is  precisely  the  same  as  her 
attitude  toward  the  United  States  four  years 
ago  in  the  matter  of  the  submarine.  It  is  a 
complete  and  uncompromising  refusal  to 
recognize  the  rights  or  the  powers  of  others. 
It  invites  ruin  on  a  mistaken  interpretation 
of  realities,  and  it  invites  attack  bound  to 
be  ruinous  to  all  German  hopes  and  possi- 
bilities. It  is  exactly  the  fatal  blindness 
which  led  to  the  invasion  of  Belgium.  It 
is  a  new  revelation  of  the- incredible  blind- 
ness of  the  German,  just  as  the  note  to 
Washington  the  other  day,  at  the  moment 
when  Viviani  was  due,  opened  the  way  for 
American  retort  which  was  bound  to  do 
Germany  incalculable  harm  in  Europe  at  a 
critical  hour. 

Presumably  Germany  will  make  some  at- 
tempt, apparent  if  not  sincere,  to  retrace  her 
steps.  It  is  incredible  that  we  should  not 
have  very  shortly  now,  perhaps  before  this 
article  appears,  some  new  German  proposal 
which  may  lead  to  new  discussions.  But 
what  is  hard  to  believe  is  that  even  the 
latest  events  can  change  the  fundamental 
German  misconception.  That  misconcep- 
tion amounts  to  a  faith  that  Germany  can 
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escape  the  payment  of  reparations :  can  evade 
the  treaty  provisions  as  to  disarmament,  and 
can  presently  liquidate,  without  further  sac- 
rifice, the  consequences  of  her  attack  upon 
the  world  and  her  subsequent  defeat. 

In  1871  French  statesmen  saved  France 
by  recognizing  the  brutal  but  unmistakable 
fact  that  France  had  lost  a  war  and  that  the 
power  had  passed  to  enemy  hands.  The 
sole  hope  for  a  restored  France  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  was  compliance  with  German 
terms.  France  paid.  The  German  troops 
were  withdrawn.  Thereafter  Europe,  Brit- 
ain and  Russia  speaking,  served  notice  upon 
Germany  that  she  would  not  be  permitted  to 
make  a  new  attack  when  the  speed  of 
French  recovery  awakened  apprehension  in 
Berlin.  But  Europe  could  have  done  noth- 
ing, and  would  have  done  nothing,  if 
France  had  invited  German  action,  as  Ger- 
many now  invites  French. 

In  1871  there  was  no  nation  in  the  world 
prepared  to  intervene  to  save  France  from 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort.  To- 
day no  nation  is  ready,  even  by  suggestion, 
to  save  Germany  from  making  an  honest 
experiment  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  Not  only  that,  but 
such  opinion  as  held  the  terms  likely  to  prove 
too  onerous  in  practice  has  been  silenced  by 
German  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  obliga- 
tion and  undertake  the  effort.  Thus,  to-day, 
Germany  stands  in  immediate  peril  of  a  new 
invasion  that  would  bring  a  real  and  far- 
reaching  ruin,  and  which  can  only  be  averted 
by  submission  on  her  part.  Where  in  Ger- 
many is  there  any  sign,  not  alone  of  sub- 
mission, but  also  of  accurate  appraisal  of  the 
situation,  which  argues  for  submission? 

If  the  situation  seems  almost  hopeless,  it 
is  because  this  appreciation  of  facts  is  as 
absent  now  as  it  was  in  1918,  when  defeat 
was  in  sight  and  no  German  could  face  the 
fact  from  July  18  to  November  1. 

As  to  the  determination  of  France  to  act 
if  Germany  does  not  make  the  necessary 
submission  before  May  1,  there  has  come, 
precisely  at  the  moment  I  am  writing  this 
article,  a  clear  and  unmistakable  warning 
from  M.  Briand,  the  French  Premier.  In 
this  warning  notice  is  served  upon  Germany 
in  blunt  words  that  France  has  the  power, 
the  legal  right,  and  the  moral  justification. 
Secure  on  all  these  considerations,  she  pur- 
poses "to  take  Germany  by  the  throat"  if 
Germany  continues  her  familiar  course. 

As  to  the  German  reading  of  Mr. 
Hughes's  note,  there  is  still  some  vagueness; 


yet  it  is  patent  that  there  has  been  wide- 
spread German  disillusionment.  Once  more 
the  Germans  have  discovered  that  they  have 
reckoned  inaccurately  upon  a  major  element 
in  the  problem,  that  they  are  as  mistaken 
in  believing  that  the  United  States  would 
save  them  as  at  London  they  were  stupid 
in  counting  upon  British  support.  Angry 
words  as  to  American  subjection  to  British 
and  French  conceptions,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  responsibility  for  the  war,  cover 
but  do  not  hide  German  chagrin. 

Thus,  at  the  least,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  new  Secretary  of  State  has  demolished 
the  last  excuse  for  German  reliance  upon 
American  assistance  and  German  purpose 
to  make  this  the  basis  of  further  resistance. 
The  similar  warning  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  to 
Lichnowsky,  in  the  critical  days  of  July, 
1914,  fell  upon  deaf  ears  in  Berlin.  Not 
impossibly  history  will  repeat  itself.  But 
every  American  must  be  glad  that  all  ex- 
cuse for  misunderstanding  American  policy 
has  been  removed. 

Moreover,  it  is  equally  simple  to  see  that 
the  forthright  expression  of  French  purpose, 
by  M.  Briand,  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  to  the  elimination  in  Paris 
of  the  last  doubt  as  to  American  attitude. 
In  Mr.  Hughes's  utterance,  as  in  Lloyd 
George's  course  in  London,  France  sees  ade- 
quate evidence  that  her  chief  allies  of  the 
war  still  accept  her  right  to  reparations  and 
security,  as  well  as  her  necessity  to  obtain 
them  even  by  employment  of  force.  Thus  the 
pathway  to  French  action  is  cleared  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Paris  Conference. 

IV.    Russian  Proposals 

Passing  now  from  German  to  Russian 
questions,  we  have  had  in  the  last  month 
two  indications  of  a  change  in  direction,  if 
not  in  purpose,  of  Russian  policy.  The  first 
was  the  final  signature  at  Riga  of  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  with  Poland.  Of  itself  the 
treaty  carries  little  that  is  new;  it  follows 
closely  the  lines  of  the  armistice  of  Riga 
which  ended  the  Russo-Polish  War  of  last 
year.  By  the  terms  Poland  acquires  the 
region  between  the  eastern  frontier  of  Con- 
gress Poland — quite  inexactly  termed  "Eth- 
nic Poland" — and  the  front  on  which  the 
Germans  halted  their  great  invasion  of  1915. 

Actually  Poland  thus  regains  what  was 
taken  from  her  in  the  Second  Partition,  that 
of  1792,  from  the  Dwina  River  to  the  south- 
eastern boundary  of  what  was  formerly  Rus- 
sian Galicia.     She  obtains  a  fairly  good  fron- 
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tier,  following  the  line  of  the  Pripet 
Marshes,  and  in  addition  gets  control  of  all 
the  important  lateral  railways  so  essential 
to  defense  against  any  new  Russian  attack. 
Aside  from  the  dispute  over  Vilna,  which 
is  now  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  the 
final  disposition  of  the  Upper  Silesian  mat- 
ter, which  I  shall  discuss  later,  Poland  is 
territorially  complete,  and,  in  the  same 
fashion,  Russia  has  accepted  new  western 
boundaries  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the 
Dniester. 

But  at  the  moment  the  interesting  thing 
is  that  the  Bolshevists  have  finally  aban- 
doned their  proposed  offensive.  Perhaps 
their  decision  was  decisively  influenced  by 
the  recent  rebellion  about  Petrograd,  which 
for  a  few  brief  hours  suggested  that  a  real 
revolution  against  the  Bolshevists  was  in 
progress.  Perhaps  they  were  even  more 
influenced  by  their  plan  to  seek  quasi-recog- 
nition  through  trade  agreements  with  west- 
ern nations.  Conceivably  they  may  yet  at- 
tack, as  the  French  intimate  and  the  Poles 
deny.  But  at  all  events  the  fact  of  the  Peace 
of  Riga  stands  forth  significantly. 

At  the  moment  Russia  was  making  peace 
with  Poland,  Great  Britain  at  last  con- 
cluded a  trade  agreement  with  the  Bolshe- 
vist government,  and  that  government  ad- 
dressed to  the  United  States  a  remarkable 
document  inviting  us  to  follow  the  example 
of  Britain  and  of  Italy  and  declare  for  trade 
relations  with  the  Soviet  government.  Of 
course,  what  was  in  the  Red  mind  was  that 
the  spectacle  of  Great  Britain  marching  into 
the  Russian  market  would  stampede  the  new 
administration  at  Washington,  concerned  for 
American  economic  interests. 

,  But  the  calculation  proved  mistaken.  In 
Washington  it  was  plainly  recognized  that 
all  prospect  of  trade  with  Russia  was  purest 
moonshine.  Russia  was  destitute  of  capacity 
to  buy  and  of  materials  to  export.  What 
the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  amounted  to 
was  no  more  nor  less  than  the  opening  of 
the  way  to  a  gigantic  scramble  for  conces- 
sions. At  the  price  of  recognizing  the  Soviet 
regime  Britain  was  to  be  permitted  to  obtain 
the  loot  of  Russia,  and  on  the  same  terms  a 
similar  opportunity  was  open  to  us. 

That  the  Bolshevists  had  changed  their 
spots,  that  they  had  abandoned  their  cam- 
paign against  western  democracy,  was  no- 
where apparent.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
clear  that  in  their  extremity  the  Bolshevists 
had  turned  to  so-called  capitalistic  nations 
to  save  them  from  the  consequences  of  their 
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own  anarchy,  but  with  the  idea  that  when 
communications  and  industry  had  been  re- 
stored in  Russia,  the  Bolshevist  war  upon 
the  West  might  be  resumed.  In  a  word, 
Lenine  had  concluded  that  to  win  he  must 
temporarily  make  use  of  the  enemy. 

What  the  Bolshevists  were  after  was  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  a  capitalistic  and 
bourgeois  state  in  Russia.  It  was  imma- 
terial to  them  if  the  industries  were  placed 
under  foreign  control,  because  this  would 
not  affect  their  own  domestic  situation.  Let 
foreigners  run  the  industries,  which  have 
collapsed  under  Soviet  control ;  but  by  no 
means  let  Russia,  itself,  develop  its  own 
industries  and  in  the  process  develop  a  capi- 
talistic class.  That  was  the  underlying 
Soviet  conception.  At  a  later  date,  when 
the  present  paralysis  had  been  overcome,  the 
battle  with  the  West  could  be  resumed. 

The  Russian  invitation  was  promptly  de- 
clined by  Secretary  Hughes  in  a  significant 
note.  American  refusal  to  be  led — even  by 
the  lure  of  concessions  or  by  the  implied 
threat  of  a  British  monopolization  of  the 
Russian  market — to  strike  hands  with  as- 
sassins and  become  the  accomplice  of  anarchy 
was  not  concealed.  Firm  in  the  conviction 
that  the  existing  regime  must  fall  or  trans- 
form itself,  the  United  States  declined  to 
assist  in  delaying  the  transformation  and 
for  even  a  brief  period  longer  in  fastening 
the  Lenine-Trotzky  rule  upon  Russia. 

It  is  plain  that  if  the  Lenine  control  con- 
tinues, American  policy  will  still  earn  Rus- 
sian resentment.  But  every  informed  ob- 
server believes  that  not  even  the  British 
trade  agreement  can  long  save  the  Reds,  and 
that  the  downfall  will  come  shortly.  Then 
the  American  position  will  commend  itself 
to  any  Russian  regime  which  succeeds,  and 
American  policy  will  earn  for  this  country 
the  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  and  the 
only  unselfish  friend  of  Russia,  since  it  has 
neither  traded  in  Russian  misfortune  nor 
shared  in  the  loot  of  that  helpless  country. 

Finally,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that, 
if  Lenine  were  to  survive,  the  opportunity 
for  American  participation  in  the  spoils  of 
Russia  would  be  slight ;  for,  even  at  the 
moment  of  the  armistice,  British  agents 
were  already  in  Russia  and  such  concessions 
as  were  or  are  available  are  already  in  Brit- 
ish hands.  To  make  a  compact  with  the 
Bolshevists,  abhorrent  in  itself,  solely  for  the 
sake  of  prospective  concessions,  would  be 
folly — since  the  moral  offending  would  be 
without  material  profit. 
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Bolshevism,  as  I  have  often  written  here, 
is  a  system  of  war  upon  western  democracy. 
Its  only  reason  for  existence  is  its  purpose 
to  destroy  our  civilization.  We  can  make 
peace  with  it,  but  it  will  never  make  peace 
with  us.  Its  present  maneuver  is  to  use  the 
West  to  save  it  from  its  own  madness  indus- 
trially and  give  it  a  new  chance  to  attack 
us  politically.  As  in  the  case  of  Germany, 
therefore,  the  new  administration  has  in  the 
Russian  matter  stated  its  policy  clearly. 

V.    Upper  Silesia 

Polish  affairs  have  once  more  come  to  the 
fore.  I  have  already  discussed  the  Peace  of 
Riga,  which  fixes  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Poland  and  at  last  ends  a  condition  of  war 
which  in  an  active  or  passive  form  has  en- 
dured for  nearly  seven  years.  Under  pres- 
sure from  her  allies  Poland  has  also  con- 
sented to  arbitrate  the  Vilna  dispute.  We 
may  expect,  then,  within  a  brief  period  to 
have  all  the  frontiers  in  eastern  Europe  once 
more  established.  Whatever  the  decision  in 
the  matter  of  Vilna,  too,  Poland  is  now  cer- 
tain to  be  a  considerable  power,  with  an  area 
little  short  of  that  of  the  Germany  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  and  with  a  population  far 
more  considerable  than  that  of  Italy  at  the 
moment  of  its  liberation  in  the  last  century. 

Moreover,  the  completion  of  a  treaty  of 
alliance  between  Poland  and  France,  an- 
nounced in  recent  days,  gives  to  Poland  an 
importance  in  the  European  situation  which 
it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate.  Assured  of 
French  assistance  and  support  against  her 
German  and  Russian  neighbors,  Poland  may 
at  least  look  forward  to  a  period  of  quiet 
in  which  to  begin  the  gigantic  task  of  na- 
tional organization.  Similar  alliances  be- 
tween Poland  and  Rumania  and  between 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  although  of  far 
more  limited  character  and  value,  still  prom- 
ise peace  and  amity  on  several  frontiers  and 
a  degree  of  cooperation. 

There  remains  the  question  of  Upper 
Silesia.  Here  a  plebiscite  has  taken  place, 
with  results  which  seem  still  to  confuse  the 
western  observer.  In  its  first  draft,  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  gave  to  Poland  uncon- 
ditionally the  Upper  Silesian  district,  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  population  was 
unquestionably  Polish.  In  the  later  draft, 
provision  was  made  for  a  plebiscite,  but  with 
the  express  provision  that  the  subsequent 
settlement  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  local 
vote — that  is,  that  the  results  should  be  ex- 
amined  by  communities  and   not  settled   as 


the  majority  of  the  total  vote   in  the  area 
indicated. 

This  was  no  more  than  the  adoption  of 
the  policy  which  was  expressed  a  little  dif- 
ferently in  the  case  of  Schleswig.  There  the 
region  was  divided  into  two  districts,  that 
adjoining  Denmark  and  that  touching  Ger- 
many. In  the  election  the  former  decided 
for  Denmark,  the  latter  for  Germany.  Now, 
in  the  Upper  Silesian  case,  no  actual  division 
was  made;  but  in  the  result,  ten  counties, 
nearest  to  Poland,  returned  majorities  for 
Poland,  while  six,  nearest  to  Germany,  de- 
cided for  their  old  allegiance.  The  vote  in 
the  ten  districts  was  435,236  for  Poland  and 
408,786  for  Germany;  by  communes  the  re- 
sult was  645  for  Poland  and  200  for  Ger- 
many. In  the  six  districts  nearest  to  Ger- 
many the  vote  was  307,214  for  Germany 
and  36,170  for  Poland,  and  582  communes 
decided  for  Germany  against  60  for  Poland. 

But  the  decision  here  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  important  mineralized 
districts  lie  within  the  Polish  area.  Thus, 
if  the  frontiers  are  drawn  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  by  communes, 
Poland  will  obtain  all  of  the  coal  area  and 
all  of  the  industrial  centers,  while  what  is 
left  to  Germany  will  be  of  relatively  small 
account.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  other 
possible  solution  which  does  not  do  violence 
to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  to  the 
language  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and 
to  the  just  rights  of  Poland. 

Unhappily,  the  problem  is  complicated  by 
that  of  reparations.  While  there  is  small 
doubt  that  Germany  would  still,  without 
Upper  Silesian  coal,  retain  enough  for  her 
own  immediate  needs,  she  would  certainly 
lose  that  surplus  out  of  which  she  must  draw 
one  of  the  most  considerable  elements  in  her 
reparations.  Thus  the  great  powers  will 
have  to  decide  between  their  own  and  Polish 
interests ;  and  the  decision  may  lead  to  a  new 
sacrifice  of  Poland,  whose  own  future  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  acquisition  of 
the  Upper  Silesian  coal  areas. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  accept  Ger- 
man argument  in  the  matter  or  attach  undue 
importance  to  the  fact  that  the  total  vote 
of  Upper  Silesia  disclosed  a  German  ma- 
jority. By  the  language  of  the  treaty  this 
has  no  bearing;  and  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  permitted  to  import  upward  of 
150,000  of  former  citizens,  for  the  election, 
explains  the  relatively  large  German  vote 
even  in  the  almost  purely  Polish  areas.  Given 
the  fact  that  Upper  Silesia  has  been  out  of 
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Polish  hands  for  more  than  700  years,  the 
election  returns  are  further  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  survival  of  national  spirit. 

The  simplest  and  the  most  just  solution 
would  obviously  be  the  separation  of  Upper 
Silesia  into  two  areas,  fairly  well  marked 
by  the  Oder  River,  and  the  assignment  to 
Poland  of  most  of  the  ten  districts  which 
have  already  elected  Polish  sovereignty.  For 
such  a  solution  Poland  is  bound  to  fight,  and 
she  will  have  French  support.  British  in- 
fluence, which  has  at  all  times  been  exerted 
against  Poland,  will  doubtless  support  Ger- 
many. But  it  is  inconceivable  that  Poland 
should  not  receive  at  least  a  considerable 
share  in  these  coal  deposits,  which  must  mean 
for  her  the  whole  solution  of  her  economic 
problems. 

Actually  the  Upper  Silesian  and  the  Vilna 
questions  remain  the  only  two  considerable 
details  unsettled  in  the  new  map  of  Europe. 
Aside  from  Bessarabia,  whose  transfer  to 
Rumania  has  not  as  yet  been  recognized  by 
Russia,  but  certainly  will  be,  the  new  Europe 
is  made  when  Upper  Silesia  is  divided  and 
the  frontiers  between  Poland  and  Lithuania 
are  drawn.  Of  course,  beyond  the  political 
lies  the  economic,  and  the  new  political 
boundaries  have  done  substantial  violence  to 
economic  relations  in  many  cases.  Yet  once 
the  political  decisions  have  been  had,  it  will 
be  possible  to  return  to  the  practical  consid- 
erations of  an  economic  nature. 

Meantime,  after  a  century  and  a  half  of 
misfortune,  a  new  Poland  has  risen.  The 
last  steps  in  the  completion  of  the  frontiers 
are  taking  place.  A  new  constitution  has 
just  been  adopted.  An  alliance  with  France 
and  agreements  with  Czechoslovak  and  Ru- 
manian neighbors,  as  well  as  with  Hungary, 
open  the  way  for  national  development.  And 
the  rebirth  of  Poland  may  yet  'prove  one 
of  the  great  results  of  the  World  War,  just 
as  Poland  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
facts  in  the  New  Europe.  That  Germany 
will  ever  willingly  accept  Polish  possession 
of  German  lands — that  is,  of  lands  once 
stolen  from  Poland  by  Germany — may  be 
doubted ;  but  against  German  hostility  Po-" 
land   has   the    assurance  of    French   support. 

VI.    Hungary  and  Greece 

Two  other  incidents  warrant  at  least  a 
passing  mention — namely,  the  effort  of 
Charles,  former  Emperor  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy, to  revive  his  Hungarian  throne,  and 
the  effort  of  Constantine  of  Greece  to  assert 
Greek  claims  in  Asia  Minor  by  making  war 


upon  the  Turks.     In  each  case  swift  disaster 
has  overtaken  an  ambitious  king. 

In  the  case  of  Charles,  a  secret  escape  from 
Switzerland  and  an  equally  well  hidden 
journey  to  Hungary  enabled  the  royal  exile, 
with  the  maximum  of  celerity  and  with  all 
the  advantage  of  surprise,  to  assert  that  he 
was  once  more  at  home  and  to  lay  claim  to 
the  Hungarian  sceptre.  It  was  manifest  that 
the  mass  of  Hungarians  were  ready  to  con- 
sent and  that  the  government,  if  not  wholly 
in  sympathy  with  Charles,  was  at  least  re- 
actionary and  not  republican.  Had  Hun- 
gary been  a  remote  island,  had  it  even  been 
as  far  removed  from  the  center  of  Europe 
as  the  Hellenic  kingdom,  Charles  might  have 
won  his  amazing  gamble. 

But  Hungary  is  not  an  island.  Moreover, 
Hungarian  refusal  to  accept  the  frontiers  laid 
down  in  Paris  has  served  to  unite  Jugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Rumania  in  a  close  al- 
liance, in  that  "Little  Entente"  whose  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  preserve  the  territorial 
arrangements  created  by  the  several  treaties 
following  the  Paris  Conference.  That  the 
return  of  a  Hapsburg  to  Hungary  would  be 
the  first  step  in  the  attempt  of  Hungary  to 
regain  her  lost  provinces  was  well  recognized 
in  Belgrade,  Bucharest,  and  Prague. 

As  a  consequence,  there  came  swift  and 
emphatic  announcement  that  unless  Charles 
withdrew,  hostile  armies  would  invade  Hun- 
gary from  three  sides,  and  that  the  fate  of 
Napoleon  would  overtake  his  rather  diminu- 
tive imitator.  From  Rome  quite  as  clear 
warnings  emerged.  Italy  feared  beyond  all 
else  anything  that  might  contribute  to  re- 
store that  Hapsburg  monarchy,  the  destruc- 
tion of  which  had  rid  her  of  a  hereditary 
enemy  and  a  permanent  rival.  Italian  policy 
in  this  instance  fell  in  with  that  of  the  Little 
Entente.  Moreover,  Italian  action  was  cer- 
tain to  coincide  with  that  of  the  more  imme- 
diate neighbors  of  the  Magyar  state. 

As  for  prospective  French  aid,  it  was  not 
forthcoming.  Charles  had  announced  that 
Briand  was  in  sympathy  with  his  venture,  but 
Paris  gave  quick  denial  to  this  and  declared 
that  France  would  never  assent  to  the  res- 
toration of  a  Hapsburg.  A  year  ago,  when 
the  Red  troops  were  rushing  in  on  Warsaw, 
France  had  dabbled  with  a  Magyarophile 
policy,  which  envisaged  the  use  of  Hunga- 
rian troops  against  the  Bolshevists,  but  had 
discovered  promptly  that  all  of  the  Central 
European  states  were  totally  hostile  to  such 
a  course  and  that  it  involved  grave  trouble 
with  Italy. 
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As  a  consequence,  France  abandoned  her 
support  of  Hungary  and  sought  rather  to 
foster  good  relations  between  Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania,  and  Poland.  At  the  same  time, 
Franco-Italian  relations  were  at  least  slightly 
improved  when  there  was  appreciation  in 
Rome  that  Paris  had  cast  aside  all  idea  of 
the  restoration  of  even  a  semblance  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  state  through  a  Danubian 
Confederation.  Resentments  excited  by  this 
injudicious  French  experiment,  however, 
seem  destined  to  survive. 

Meanwhile,  Charles  has  been  returned  to 
Switzerland  and  his  little  excursion  into  his 
ancient  realm  is  at  an  end.  So  far  as  one 
may  judge,  it  has  had  no  other  consequence 
than  to  create  passing  alarm  and  postpone 
those  economic  adjustments  which  must  pre- 
cede any  real  return  to  health  in  the  stricken 
lands  which  were  once  gathered  under  the 
rule  of  Francis  Joseph. 

As  for  the  Greek  gamble,  it  can  be  dis- 
missed with  short  comment.  At  the  Con- 
ference of  London  the  Allies — France  and 
Italy  pressing  on  behalf  of  the  Turk,  and 
Great  Britain  defending  Greece  rather  half- 
heartedly— agreed  to  tear  up  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  to  reduce  Greek  gains  by  the  return 
to  Turkey  of  practically  all  of  her  lands  in 
Asia  Minor  (save  for  a  compromise  form  of 
internationalization  of  Smyrna),  to  recognize 
Turkish  sovereignty  in  Constantinople,  and 
even  to  restrict  Greek  acquisition  in  Thrace. 

All  of  these  decisions  were  consequences 
of  the  decline  of  Greece  in  Allied  favor  as 
a  result  of  the  return  of  Constantine. 
Actually,  France  was  eager  to  get  rid  of 
Turkish  attacks  in  her  Syrian  mandate  and 
willing  to  sacrifice  both  her  own  claims  in 
Cilicia  and  Greek  claims  in  Smyrna  to  this 
end,  while  both  Italy  and  France  were  glad 
of  a  pretext  to  lessen  British  influence  in 
the  Near  East.  As  Greece  had  become  the 
agent  of  Britain,  any  reduction  of  Greek 
gains  was,  in  effect  a  diminution  of  British 
power. 

At  London,  Greek  representatives  declined 
to  accept  the  decision  of  the  great  powers. 
Immediately  following  the  conference,  the 
Greeks  launched  an  offensive  against  the 
Turks,  striking  at  the  Bagdad  railway  south 
of  Constantinople  at  the  point  where  the  An- 
gora branch  leaves  it.  The  object  of  the 
operation  was  to  isolate  both  Angora,  seat 
of  the  Kemalist  Nationalist  Government,  and 
Constantinople,  where  the  Sultan  reigns  in 
empty  state.     This  would  mean  Greek  con- 


trol of  the  main  artery  of  communication  in 
western  Anatolia. 

But,  after  brief  successes,  the  Greek  troops 
suffered  a  sharp  reverse  and  were  driven  off 
the  Bagdad  railway.  At  the  moment  this 
article  is  written  they  seem  to  be  retiring 
upon  Brusa,  the  old  Turkish  capital,  south  of 
the  Sea  of  Marmore,  and  upon  Ismid,  at  the 
base  of  the  Scutari  peninsula  facing  Con- 
stantinople from  the  Asiatic  side.  Reports 
of  large  reinforcements  hurried  from  the 
homeland,  and  forecasts  of  new  efforts  are 
filling  foreign  despatches;  but  the  signs  are 
such  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
Hellenic  bid  for  Asiatic  Empire  has  failed 
and  that  the  position  of  Constantine  himself 
may  be  shaken. 

Greece  will  now,  in  all  probability,  have 
to  content  herself  with  restricted  gains  on  the 
European  Continent  and  in  the  Egean  Sea. 
Even  in  Europe,  Albania,  under  Italian  in- 
spiration, now  refuses  to  yield  Northern 
Epirus.  Yesterday  the  spoiled  child  of  the 
Allies,  as  a  consequence  of  the  enormous  re- 
spect in  which  Venizelos  was  held,  Greece 
has  again  sunk  to  her  old  estate  of  the  "bad 
boy"  of  the  Near  East.  Even  a  return  of 
Venizelos  could  hardly  avail  much  now,  in 
the  way  of  saved  territories.  In  any  event, 
a  formal  resettlement  of  the  Near  Eastern 
situation  seems  close  at  hand. 

And  any  new  adjustment  of  the  Near 
Eastern  question  will  leave  the  Turk  in  Con- 
stantinople, internationalize  the  Straits,  re- 
assert Turkish  control  not  only  in  Anatolia 
but  in  Armenia,  and  at  this  price  leave 
the  British  and  French  undisturbed  in  their 
newly-acquired  mandates  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia.  In  addition,  both  countries 
hope  for  immediate  benefits  flowing  from  the 
elimination  of  the  Turkish  question  from  the 
field  of  their  own  colonial  affairs.  As  great 
Mohammedan  nations  they  have  been  gravely 
inconvenienced  by  the  protests  made  by  their 
many  Moslem  subjects  against  the  destruc- 
tion of  Turkey.  India,  Egypt,  and  North 
Africa  have  all  been  disturbed  by  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  and  a  revision  fa- 
vorable to  the  Turk  will  have  obvious  im- 
portance. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  return  of  Constan- 
tine must  be  regarded  as  a  bit  of  luck  for 
French,  British,  and  Italian  statesmen,  all  of 
whom  had  sacrificed  their  own  interests  un- 
der the  spell  of  Venizelos.  But  what  will 
history  say  of  the  folly  of  a  people  who  flung 
away  an  empire  to  recall  a  Constantine? 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  TO 
THE  RAILROADS? 


BY  SAMUEL  O.  DUNN 

(Editor  of  the  Railway  Age) 


FOURTEEN  months  ago  the  railways 
were  returned  to  private  operation  under 
the  Transportation  Act,  which  most  students 
of  government  regulation  regarded  as  the 
most  constructive  railway  legislation  ever 
passed. 

Six  months  later  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  authorized  advances  in  rates 
which  it  estimated  would  yield  the  roads  a 
net  return  larger  than  they  had  ever  earned. 

And  now  the  railways  are  in  the  most 
serious  financial  crisis  in  their  history. 

This  sequence  of  events  has  startled  and 
puzzled  the  public  and  many  public  men. 
It  has  evoked  bitter  criticism  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act  and  of  private  management 
from  those  who  favor  Government  manage- 
ment, or  the  Plumb  Plan.  It  has  put  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  drafted  and  voted  for 
the  Transportation  Act  on  the  defensive. 
Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  one  of  its 
authors,  has  introduced  a  resolution  provid- 
ing for  Congressional  investigation. 

The  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
has  asked  me  to  try  to  tell  why  the  optimistic 
expectations  raised  by  the  Transportation 
Act  have  been  disappointed  and  the  railroads 
have  come  to  their  present  plight.  It  is  a 
story  in  three  parts.  The  first  discloses  un- 
expectedly large  operating  expenses  and 
taxes.  The  second  shows  disappointing 
earnings  from  the  new  freight  and  passenger 
rates.  The  third  deals  with  the  heaviest 
decline  of  freight  business  in  history. 

The  principal  argument  of  those  who  ad- 
vocated the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private 
management  was  that  under  this  policy  they 
would  be  more  efficiently  and  economically 
operated.  The  most  outstanding  fact  since 
they  were  returned  has  been  that  their  oper- 
ating expenses  have  been  extremely  high. 
Future  operating  expenses  were  carefully 
estimated  by  experts  in  the  rate  advance  case. 
Why  did   their  estimates  so  miss  the  mark? 

The  experts  had  to  try  to  forecast  the 
effects   that   would    be   produced    by   several 


important  causes  which  had  just  begun  to 
operate.  In  the  last  six  months  of  Govern- 
ment control,  which  terminated  at  the  end 
of  February,  1920,  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion and  certain  labor  unions  entered  into 
"national  agreements"  which  established  the 
same  rules  and  working  conditions  for  cer- 
tain large  classes  of  employees  throughout 
the  country.  Time  and  one-half  for  over- 
time was  granted  to  employees  in  freight- 
train  service  and  to  some  other  classes  of  em- 
ployees. These  measures  were  unprece- 
dented, and  nobody  could  estimate  their  ef- 
fects more  than  approximately.  In  July, 
1920,  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  awarded  to 
railway  employees  the  largest  single  advance 
in  wages  ever  made.  Meantime  there  were 
occurring  large  increases  in  the  prices  of  fuel 
and  materials. 

Underestimating  Labor  and  Fuel  Costs 

The  experts  tried  to  give  due  weight  to 
these  new  factors.  They  failed.  Their  esti- 
mates were  too  low.  With  the  railroad  sta- 
tistics of  recent  months  before  us,  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  why  and  wherein  they  failed. 

The  following  figures  show  what  was 
happening  to  railway  expenses  in  the  last  six 
months  of  Government  control.  In  August 
1919,  when  a  large  business  was  being 
handled,  they  were  $11,590,000  a  day;  in 
October,  1919,  $13,091,000  a  day;  in  Febru- 
ary, 1920,  $14,310,000  a  day.  The  expenses 
in  February  were  $2,720,000  more  a  day 
than  in  August,  1919,  or  at  the  rate  of  $992,- 
800,000  more  per  year. 

In  these  figures  the  earlier  effects  of  the 
national  agreements  and  other  changes  dur- 
ing the  closing  months  of  Government  con- 
trol are  made  manifest.  Certain  further  large 
immediate  additions  to  expenses  were  in- 
evitable. The  railways  were  returned  on 
the  eve  of  spring.  Maintenance  work  on  the 
tracks  always  greatly  increases  in  the  spring, 
resulting  in  the  employment  of  many  thou- 
sands of  additional  men  and  the  purchase  of 
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increased  quantities  of  material.  In  spite 
of  the  great  increase  in  employees,  espe- 
cially in  the  shops,  under  Government  con- 
trol, locomotives  and  cars  had  seriously 
deteriorated.  They  had  to  be  rapidly  re- 
paired if  the  carriers  were  to  handle  the 
unprecedented  traffic  pressing  for  movement. 
The  national  agreements,  which  applied  to 
employees  engaged  in  the  repair  of  tracks, 
locomotives  and  cars,  began  to  operate  with 
much  greater  force  when  maintenance  work 
was  increased.  Between  December,  1917, 
and  February,  1920,  under  Government 
control,  the  number  of  employees  increased 
261,000.  In  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, 1920,  the  average  number  of  employees 
was  2,157,989,  or  426,000  more  than  in 
1917.  No  such  increase  of  employees  was 
anticipated  when  future  expenses  were  esti- 
mated in  the  rate  hearings. 

When  the  railways  were  returned  to  pri- 
vate control,  the  employees  for  some  months 
had  been  demanding  large  advances  in 
wages.  The  Railroad  Labor  Board  esti- 
mated that  the  award  made  by  it  on  July 
20,  1920,  would  cost  $625,000,000  a  year, 
or  $1,712,000  a  day.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  accepted  this  estimate  in 
advancing  the  rates.  Recent  statistics  of 
the  Commission  disclose  that  at  the  very 
time  when  the  advances  in  rates  were  au- 
thorized the  wage  award  was  costing 
$2,100,000  a  day.  This  was  $388,000  a 
day,  or  about  $142,000,000  a  year  more 
than  had  been  estimated. 

The  average  cost  of  coal  when  the  rail- 
ways were  returned  was  $3.64  a  ton.  In 
the  last  four  months  of  1920,  after  the  rate 
advance,  it  was  $4.73  per  ton — an  increase 
of  $1.09.  As  the  railways  consume  about 
380,000  tons  a  day,  this  added  approximately 
$414,000  a  day  to  their  expenses.  Here 
again  increased  costs  exceeded  estimates. 

As  already  shown,  the  operating  expenses 
in  February — the  last  month  of  Govern- 
ment control — were  $14,310,000  a  day.  In 
the  four  months,  September-December,  1920, 
inclusive,  after  the  rates  were  advanced  and 
when  a  much  larger  traffic  was  handled, 
they  were  $16,817,000  a  day — an  increase 
of  $2,507,000  a  day.  Charges  have  been 
made,  especially  by  labor  leaders,  that  a 
large  part  of  the  increase  in  expenses  has 
been  due  to  mismanagement.  They  have 
particularly  alleged  that  the  officers  have 
wasted  money  by  making  improper  contracts 
with  outside  companies  for  supplies  and  re- 
pairs to  equipment.     How  little  basis  these 


charges  have  becomes  apparent  when  it  is 
shown  that  the  increase  in  merely  two  items, 
payroll  and  fuel  costs,  was  almost  exactly 
equal  to  the  total  increase  in  expenses. 

Why  Rate  Advances  Failed  to  Produce 
Expected  Earnings 

Another  addition  to  the  outgo  of  the  rail- 
ways was  made  by  the  fact  that  their  taxes 
in  the  .last  four  months  of  1920  averaged 
$176,000  per  day  more  than  when  they  were 
returned  to  private  operation.  They  had 
then,  since  the  termination  of  Government 
control,  the  following  increases  in  outgo  per 
day  to  be  covered  by  the  advances  in  rates: 
Wages,  $2,100,000;  fuel,  $414,000;  taxes, 
$176,000.  In  February,  the  last  month  of 
Government  control,  their  operating  ex- 
penses and  taxes  were  $270,000  a  day  more 
than  their  earnings.  By  adding  this  and  the 
preceding  items  together  we  find  that, 
merely  in  order  to  enable  them  to  earn  their 
operating  expenses  and  taxes,  they  needed  an 
increase  in  rates  and  earnings  of  approxi- 
mately $2,960,000  a  day,  or  about  $1,080,- 
000,000  a  year.  "Hindsight"  is  always  bet- 
ter than  foresight.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  advance  in  rates  granted  by  the  Com- 
mission, on  the  basis  of  the  traffic  handled 
in  1919,  would  produce  an  increase  in  total 
earnings  of  $1,580,000,000  a  year,  and  a 
net  operating  income  of  $1,134,000,000  a 
year.  If  the  experts  had  been  able  to  deter- 
mine the  increases  in  expenses  and  taxes  that 
were  occurring,  and  would  continue  to  occur, 
they  would  have  foreseen  that  the  advance 
in  rates  made,  on  the  basis  of  the  traffic  of 
1919,  would  produce  an  annual  net  oper- 
ating income  of  about  $600,000,000,  or 
$500,000,000  less  than  was  estimated. 

Let  us  now  survey  the  effects  of  the  ad- 
vances in  rates  on  the  earnings.  The  aver- 
age increase  in  freight  rates  authorized  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
35  per  cent.  Therefore,  with  the  same 
freight  traffic  as  in  the  same  months  of  the 
preceding  year,  it  should  have  produced  an 
increase  in  freight  earnings  of  35  per  cent. 
While,  however,  in  the  last  four  months  of 
1920  the  railways  handled  almost  7  per  cent, 
more  freight  than  in  the  same  months  of 
1919,  their  freight  earnings  increased  less 
than  32  per  cent.  It  was  only  because  they 
handled  this  increased  business  with  greater 
efficiency  than  in  1919  that  expenses  did  not 
show  a  greater  increase  than  they  did.  The 
average  advance  in  passenger  rates  author- 
ized was  20  per  cent.     While  in  these  four 
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months  the  railways  handled  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  passenger  traffic  as  in  1919, 
the  increase  in  their  passenger  earnings  was 
less  than  16  per  cent. 

This  failure  of  the  authorized  advance  in 
rates  to  produce  the  earnings  expected  was 
largely  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  regulating 
authorities  in  many  States  to  make  sufficient 
advances  in  rates.  It  was  also  partly  due 
to  changes  in  the  character  of  the  freight 
business.  The  general  "buyers'  strike," 
which  began  last  summer,  reduced  shipments 
of  merchandise  and  miscellaneous  commodi- 
ties, which  pay  comparatively  high  rates, 
while  because  of  the  fear  of  a  coal  shortage 
there  were  in  the  latter  part  of  1920  extraor- 
dinarily large  shipments  of  coal,  which  pays 
a  comparatively  low  rate. 

Owing  both  to  the  extraordinarily  high 
operating  expenses  and  the  failure  of  the 
rates  to  produce  the  earnings  expected,  it 
took  over  88  cents  out  of  each  dollar  earned 
in  the  last  four  months  of  1920  to  pay 
operating  expenses  and  taxes.  On  a  6  per 
cent,  annual  basis  the  net  operating  income 
in  these  months  should  have  been  $408,640,- 
000.  The  amount  actually  earned,  although 
the  traffic  was  the  largest  in  history,  was 
$226,233,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  3.3  per  cent. 

Decline  in  Volume  of  Freight  Traffic 

While  the  railways  were  failing,  with  a 
large  business,  to  earn  anywhere  near  the 
return  expected,  there  began  a  decline  in 
freight  business  which  finally  became  even 
more  severe  than  that  following  the  armis- 
tice. In  October  they  were  loading  more 
than  one  million  carloads  of  freight  a  week. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  loading 
less  than  700,000  carloads  a  week.  Bitu- 
minous coal  shipments  at  the  middle  of  De- 
cember amounted  to  12,800,000  tons  a  week. 
By  the  middle  of  March  they  only  were  a 
little  more  than  six  million  tons  a  week. 
The  total  freight  movement  was  the  least 
for  six  years  and  there  were  460,000  idle 
cars,  of  which  about  one-half  were  coal  cars. 

The  managements  made  the  most  drastic 
retrenchments  ever  known.  They  laid  off 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  stopped 
all  maintenance  work  that  could  be  deferred. 
But  the  wages  of  the  employees  who  were 
retained  were  so  high,  the  rules  and  work- 
ing conditions  established  under  Govern- 
ment control  interposed  such  difficulties  to 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  labor,  the  prices 
of  materials  and  fuel  declined  so  little,  that 
the  operating  expenses  continued  wholly  ex- 


cessive. In  consequence  the  Class  I  railways 
in  January  earned  $1,167,000  less  than  their 
operating  expenses  and  taxes.  This  made 
the  average  net  return  for  five  months  under 
the  new  rates  only  2.84  per  cent.,  although 
four  of  these  months  were  months  of  large 
business  as  compared  with  past  years. 

It  was  plain  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
railroads  would  be  bankrupted  unless  more 
energetic  and  effective  measures  were  adopted 
to  save  them,  and  the  railways  appealed  to 
the  Labor  Board  for  reductions  of  the  pay- 
roll through  abrogation  of  the  "National 
Agreements"  and  some  reduction  of  wages. 
While  appeal  was  made  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  then  to  the  courts 
to  get  all  State  rates  advanced  to  the  same 
level  as  the  interstate  rates,  no  suggestion 
of  any  further  general  advance  in  rates  was 
made  except  in  New  England.  Here  the 
situation  was  so  desperate  that  an  advance 
of  10  per  cent,  in  freight  rates,  in  addition 
to  the  40  per  cent,  increase  previously  made 
in  eastern  territory,  was  sought. 

What  Should  Be  Done  about  Rates? 

Curiously  enough,  an  agitation  for  gen- 
eral reductions  of  rates  began.  It  was 
claimed  the  rates  were  so  high  that  they  were 
stopping  traffic,  and  that  the  railways  would 
make  more  money  by  reducing  them  and  re- 
viving the  traffic.  But,  as  already  shown,  in 
February,  1920,  the  last  months  of  Govern- 
ment control,  the  railways  on  the  old  rates 
failed  by  $270,000  a  day  to  earn  their  operat- 
ing expenses  and  taxes.  Including  the  Gov- 
ernment guarantee,  the  deficit  was  $1,- 
930,000  a  day,  although  the  business  handled 
was  large.  This  was  before  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  made  its  wage  award.  In  the 
four  months  May  to  August,  inclusive,  with 
the  higher  wages  and  the  old  rates  in  effect, 
the  railways,  although  handling  the  largest 
freight  and  passenger  business  on  record, 
failed  by  $1,444,500  a  day  to  earn  their 
operating  expenses  and  taxes.  With  the 
Government  guarantee  added,  the  deficit 
averaged  four  million  dollars  a  day.  To  re- 
store the  old  rates,  even  if  it  did  revive  the 
old  traffic,  obviously  would  be  to  restore  the 
deficit  to  over  four  million  dollars  a  day 
and  bankrupt  every  railroad  in  the  country. 
Suggestions  for  reductions  of  rates  which 
are  not  predicated  on  the  assumption  of 
previous  and  relatively  much  larger  reduc- 
tions of  expenses  betray  an  amazing  ignor- 
ance of  the  railroad  situation. 

Railway  rates  are  no  higher  compared  with 
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the  prices  of  most  commodities,  and  are  lower 
compared  with  the  prices  of  many,  than  be- 
fore the  war.  There  is  the  strongest  reason 
for  believing  that  practically  all  the  decline 
of  freight  has  been  due  to  general  business 
conditions.  The  slump  in  traffic  after  the 
armistice  was  the  greatest  that  ever  occurred 
except  the  recent  one.  It  did  not  follow  any 
general  advance  in  rates  and,  without  any 
reduction  of  rates,  traffic  subsequently  re- 
vived and  became  larger  than  ever.  An  im- 
provement of  general  business  conditions  un- 
questionably would  again  cause  a  revival  of 
traffic  without  a  general  reduction  of  the 
present  rates.  Indeed,  within  recent  weeks 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  most  kinds  of 
freight,  the  extraordinarily  small  shipments 
of  coal  being  almost  the  only  factor  prevent- 
ing an  increase  in  the  total  business. 

First,  Reduce   Expenses! 

Probably  in  the  interest  of  the  complete 
restoration  of  normal  business  conditions 
there  should  be  in  the  near  future  some  re- 
ductions of  both  freight  and  passenger  rates. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized that  if  the  railways  are  to  be  put  on 
their  feet  and  enabled  to  maintain  and  ex- 
tend their  facilities  so  that  they  can  give  good 
and  adequate  service,  any  reduction  of  rates 
must  be  preceded  by  a  relatively  much  greater 
reduction  of  expenses.  The  experience  of 
the  last  four  months  of  1920  indicates  that 
with  gross  earnings  derived  from  a  normal 
traffic  and  present  rates,  operating  expenses 
would  have  to  be  $500,000,000  a  year  less  to 
enable  the  railways  to  earn  a  6  per  cent,  re- 
turn on  the  valuation  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

A  much  larger  reduction  than  this  should, 
however,  be  made.  Operating  expenses,  be- 
fore the  recent  drastic  retrenchments,  were 
running,  on  a  yearly  basis,  about  as  follows: 
Fuel,  $700,000,000;  wages,  $4,000,000,000; 
materials  and  supplies,  etc.,  $1,500,000,000. 
An  average  reduction  of  from  15  to  20  per 
cent,  in  these  items  would  be  reasonable,  and 
can  and  should  be  secured.  On  the  basis  of  a 
normal  business  this  would  amount  to  from 
$900,000,000  to  $1,200,000,000  a  year. 
Prices  of  fuel  and  materials  are  now  declin- 
ing, and  may  be  expected  to  decline  more. 

In  view  of  the  changes  in  conditions  which 
have  occurred  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
the  payroll  should  not  be  curtailed.  When 
the  last  advance  in  wages  was  made  the  cost 
of  living  was  112  per  cent,  higher  than  be- 
fore the  war,  and  it  made  the  average  rail- 


way wage  134  per  cent,  more  than  before 
the  war.  Since  the  cost  of  living  is  now 
only  about  80  per  cent,  more  than  before  the 
war,  and  since  wages  in  many  other  indus- 
tries have  been  reduced,  an  average  reduction 
of  around  20  per  cent,  in  the  railway  payroll 
would  be  justifiable.  It  should  not,  however, 
be  secured  by  a  flat  reduction  in  all  wages. 
It  should  be  secured  by  abolition  of  the 
"National  Agreements,"  and  by  an  equitable 
readjustment  of  basic  wages.  The  very  un- 
equal way  in  which  advances  have  been  made 
to  different  classes  of  employees  demands  that 
the  compensation  of  some  classes  shall  be  re- 
duced relatively  less  than  that  of  others. 

A  reduction  of  expenses  of  the  amount  in- 
dicated would  enable  the  railways  to  earn  a 
6  per  cent,  annual  return,  and  also  to  reduce 
rates  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a 
year,  and  it  is  much  more  important  to  the 
public  that  the  return  earned  by  the  railways 
shall  be  increased  than  that  rates  shall  be 
reduced.  At  present  the  number  of  surplus 
freight  cars  is  the  largest  in  history.  For 
some  months  one-third  of  all  railway  facilities 
has  been  idle.  Within  the  last  year,  how- 
ever, experience  has  again  shown,  as  it  re- 
peatedly had  shown  before,  that  when  busi- 
ness is  active  the  industries  of  the  country 
can  produce  vastly  more  commodities  than 
the  railways  can  handle.  Therefore,  a  large 
expansion  of  facilities  is  imperative.  Fur- 
thermore, the  wear  and  tear  of  the  war 
period  and  the  terrific  retrenchments  within 
recent  months  have  caused  a  deterioration  of 
the  existing  facilities  the  extent  of  which  few 
realize.  There  are  100,000  more  freight  cars 
in  bad  order  than  when  the  railways  were 
returned  to  private  operation,  and  the  situa- 
tion in  this  respect  then  was  the  worst  up  to 
that  time. 

The  Esch-Cummins  Act  Not  a  Failure 

Because  of  the  advances  in  rates,  and  be- 
cause the  railways  in  spite  of  them  have  got 
into  serious  financial  difficulties,  many  per- 
sons have  pronounced  the  Esch-Cummins 
Transportation  Act  a  failure.  Some  are  ad- 
vocating a  return  to  Government  manage- 
ment or  the  adoption  of  the  Plumb  Plan. 
Others  are  advocating  wholesale  railway 
consolidations.  None  of  these  plans  will 
solve  the  present  railway  problem,  simply  be- 
cause none  of  them  will  largely  reduce 
operating  expenses.  In  the  last  six  months 
of  Government  operation,  when  there  was 
no  general  advance  in  wages,  the  increase  in 
expenses  was   greater   than   in   the   first  six 
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months  of  private  operation  during  which 
there  was  an  advance  in  wages  of  $2,100,000 
a  day,  or  almost  $750,000,000  a  year.  This 
shows  clearly  that  Government  management 
is  no  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  under  the  Plumb  Plan  of 
employees'  management  any  substantial  re- 
duction would  be  made  in  the  payroll,  which 
constitutes  65  per  cent,  of  all  expenses. 
Mere  consolidations  of  the  railways  would 
not  effect  the  very  large  economies  needed. 

The  present  trouble  is  not  due  to  the 
Transportation  Act.  It  is  due  mainly  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  last  six  months  of  Gov- 
ernment operation  and  in  the  first  six  months 
of  private  operation,  there  occurred  such 
large  advances  in  prices  of  materials  and  fuel, 
and  such  revolutionary  changes  in  the  rules 
and  working  conditions  and  the  wages  of 
employees,  that  it  was  humanly  impossible 
accurately  to  estimate  the  effect  they  would 
produce  on  railway  expenses.  Never  did  the 
managers  try  harder  than  during  the  last 
year  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  operation.  A  large  majority  of  the  present 
managers  are  the  same  men  who,  in  1916 
and    1917,   before   Government   control   had 


demoralized  the  employees  and  allowed  the 
physical  properties  to  deteriorate,  on  a  much 
lower  basis  of  rates,  and  also  of  prices  and 
wages,  so  operated  the  railways  as  to  make 
them  earn  an  average  net  return  of  over  one 
billion  dollars  annually.  They  can  do  it 
again,  if  given  a  fair  opportunity. 

The  Transportation  Act  provides  means 
for  readjusting  the  working  conditions  and 
wages  of  employees  on  a  reasonable  basis ; 
and  economic  laws  are  reducing  and  will  con- 
tinue to  reduce  other  expenses.  The  Trans- 
portation Act  requires  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  advance  or  reduce 
freight  and  passenger  rates  as  changes  in  rail- 
way expenses  and  earnings  justify  it.  If 
those  charged  with  the  duty  of  developing 
and  operating  the  railways,  and  of  regulat- 
ing their  rates  and  the  working  conditions 
and  wages  of  their  employees,  will  intelli- 
gently and  courageously  perform  their  duties, 
the  problem  can  and  will  be  solved  under  the 
Transportation  Act. 

The  present  situation  does  not  demand 
new  legislation,  but  vigorous  administration 
of  the  Transportation  Act  in  accordance  with 
its  plain  spirit  and  intent. 


LABOR'S  LEADERSHIP  IN 

BRITAIN 


BY  FRANK  DILNOT 


THE  progression  of  the  Labor  movement 
to  a  position  of  equality  in  numbers  with 
other  political  forces  in  Britain,  the  signs  that 
a  Labor  government  is  a  possibility  not  far 
distant,  and  the  threats  of  direct  action  im- 
plying some  kind  of  overturn  of  existing  con- 
stitutional methods — these  things  make  of 
considerable  importance  the  personality  of  the 
Labor  leaders  in  England  at  the  present  time. 
"What  kind  of  men  are  they?"  is  often  asked. 
"Have  they  the  ideas  and  temperament  of 
those  who  through  the  ages  have  demon- 
strated the  violent  revolutionary  spirit?  Are 
there  any  Lenines  and  Trotskys  among  them? 
Have  they  any  relation  to  the  fearsome  spirits 
who  emerged  in  the  French  Revolution?" 

I  know  them  all  very  well  personally,  and 
in  a  general  phrase  can  sum  them  up  by  say- 
ing that  there  is  not  one  among  those  whose 
names  are  frequently  before  the  public  who 
has  any  similarity  to  the  unbalanced  and  fero- 


cious fanatics  who  feared  not  bloodshed  as  a 
means  of  political  reform.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  among  them  men  who  have 
much  of  the  spirit  which  had  steadily  and  un- 
violently  wrought  vast  changes  in  the  govern- 
mental life  of  their  country — Professor  Ma- 
saryk  in  Czechoslovakia  for  example,  and,  to 
confine  the  comparison  to  England,  the  mer- 
chants and  clerics  and  soldiers  who  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  ago  peacefully  took  the 
crown  of  James  II  from  his  head  and  be- 
stowed it  on  a  foreign  prince  for  the  good  of 
England. 

Henderson — Member   of    the    War   Cabinet 

Arthur  Henderson — with  whom  I  lunched 
a  few  days  before  coming  to  America  recently, 
and  who  is  announced  as  having  threatened 
the  Government  with  "unprecedented"  action 
— is  in  appearance,  manner,  and  habit  of 
thought  a  typical  bourgeoisie.     "Respectable 
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ARTHUR   HENDERSON 

(Born  in  1863;  learned 
moulder'  trade;  member  of 
Parliament  since  1903  and 
former  chairman  of  Labor 
Party;  Cabinet  Minister 
[Education]    1915-16) 


middle  class"  is  the 
label  which  exactly 
suits  h  i  m,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  be- 
gan life  as  a  youth 
in  an  iron  foundry. 
How  did  Mr. 
Henderson  progress 
to  his  present  posi- 
tion? As  a  very 
young  workman  in 
Newcastle  he  b  e  - 
came  a  prominent 
speaker  in  religious, 
municipal,  and  trade 
union  circles.  He 
was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Newcastle 
Town  Council,  and 
as  years  went  on  his 
organizing  ability 
automatically  lifted 
him  from  local  work 
to  prominence  in  the 
national  labor  movement.  He  became  mayor 
of  Darlington  in  1903.  Soon  after  this  he 
was  elected  to  Parliament ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment rapidly  took  cognizance  of  him  as  a 
courageous  but  balanced  leader.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Railway  Commission  and  In- 
dustrial Council  in  1911. 

Chief  whip  of  the  Labor  party  in  1914, 
Mr.  Henderson  was  elected  chairman  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  He  cooperated  with 
the  Government  on  the  Parliamentary  Re- 
cruiting Committee,  and  was  appointed  a 
Privy  Councillor  in  January,  1915,  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  in  May  of  the  same 
year.  It  was  not  until  two  years  afterward 
that  he  resigned  office,  owing  to  differences 
in  regard  to  Government  policy.  Arthur 
Henderson  has  thus  had  a  thorough  training 
in  responsibility,  and  now,  at  fifty-seven, 
must  be  accounted  one  of  the  nation's  leaders. 
Thick  set,  of  medium  height,  carefully 
dressed,  he  talks  with  the  dogmatic  manner  of 
one  who  has  asserted  leadership  among  his 
fellows,  of  one  who  is  a  stickler  for  the  con- 
ventions. There  is  no  revolutionary,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  in  Arthur  Hen- 
derson. His  whole  tendency  is  toward  order- 
liness touched  with  benevolence  and  authority. 
He  is  still  an  occasional  preacher  in  the  non- 
conformist church,  and  religion  has  been  one 
of  the  moving  forces  of  his  life.  He  is  and  al- 
ways has  been  an  ardent  teetotaller.  He  is  an 
obstinate  man,  and  is  sometimes  by  his  col- 
leagues reg?rded  as  having  domineering  traits, 


and  yet  violence  is  really  abhorrent  to  him. 
He  is  not  afraid  at  times  to  be  at  variance 
with  his  colleagues  in  the  Labor  movement, 
and  yet  there  is  no  man  in  the  movement  who 
is  so  much  respected  by  the  whole  body — not 
only  by  the  leaders,  but  by  the  rank  and  file 
as  well.  That  is  the  effect  of  dogged  char- 
acter. At  the  same  time  Arthur  Henderson, 
with  more  than  a  touch  of  hardness  in  him  in 
public  life,  is  the  softest  man  imaginable  at 
home  among  his  family,  by  whom  he  is 
idolized.  I  cannot  see  him  in  any  way  emu- 
lating the  exploits  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky. 

Thomas — Leader  of  Railway  men 

What  of  J.  H.  Thomas,  a  man  only  forty- 
six,  who  not  so  many  years  ago  was  a  work- 
ing train  engineer  on  a  local  line?  He  went 
to  work  when  a  boy  of  nine  and  quickly  de- 
veloped a  good  deal  of  ambition,  which,  like 
that  of  Mr.  Henderson,  was  stimulated  by 
opportunity  for  municipal  activity.  He  early 
showed  a  ruthless  power  of  penetration  in 
debate  and  (without  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval of  the  old-fashioned  Labor  leaders) 
began  to  make  his  voice  heard  in  criticism  and 
suggestion  at  the  national  conferences  to 
which  he  was  sent  by  his  local  organization 
as  a  delegate. 

Mr.  Thomas  progressed  rapidly  in  the 
Railwaymen's  Union,  and  work  on  the  foot- 
plate of  an  engine  was  soon  a  thing  of  the 
past  for  him.  Elected  a  Labor  member  of 
Parliament  for  Derby  in  1910,  he  grew  in 
influence  and  power  and  is  now  in  the  post 
of  general  secretary,  the  actual  chief  of  the 

National  Union  of 
Railwaymen.  H  e 
took  a  strongly  pa- 
triotic part  in  the 
war  and  he  refused 
a  position  in  the 
Cabinet  because  he 
thought  he  would 
be  of  more  service  to 
the  country  outside 
of  official  circles. 
Risking  h  i  s  power 
and  position  in  his 
union,  he  opposed 
the  railwaymen's 
strike  of  1918 — a 
manifestation  of 
character  which  has 
seemed  to  make  him 
james  henry  thomas  stronger  with  the 
(Bom  in  1875;  head  of     railwaymen      than 

Railwaymen's  Union;  mem-  Wntv» 

ber  of  Parliament  since  1910)       ever    Deiore. 
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Thomas  is  "aitchless"  but  eloquent,  possess- 
ing a  certain  Welsh  fervor  and  an  unusual 
natural  intellect.  He  has  read  but  little.  He 
has  a  vast  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  and 
a  tremendous  persuasive  capacity  which  he 
has  used  again  and  again  to  calm  down  the 
wilder  spirits  of  the  railwaymen  who  have 
wanted  to  indulge  in  extreme  measures.  Pos- 
sessing a  great  deal  of  forcefulness,  he  is  al- 
ways for  compromise,  for  the  middle  course, 
because  he  has  the  intuitive  wisdom  to  un- 
derstand that  in  this  way  only  can  the  great 
ends  be  reached.  From  the  Press  Gallery  I 
watched  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  for 
five  years;  and  I  realized  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  most  critical  assembly  in  the 
world,  there  were  not  more  than  twelve  men 
who  could  hold  the  strong  attention  of  a 
crowded  House  for  more  than  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time.  J.  H.  Thomas,  unlettered  but 
acute,  was  one  of  those  twelve  men.  He  is 
sometimes  accused  of  high  ambitions  and  a 
good  conceit  of  himself.  Well,  there  may  be 
some  foundation  for  it.  His  influence  is 
enormous,  and  it  has  always  been  used  on  the 
side  of  constitutionalism  and  against  the  spirit 
of  violent  measures.  He  is  running  for  the 
post  of  first  Labor  Prime  Minister. 

ClyneSj  British  Food  Controller 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  my  guess  as  fa- 
vorite of  the  leadership  in  the  forthcoming 
Labor  government,  it  would  be  J.  R.  Clynes, 
head  of  the  General  Laborers'  Union,  a  man 
who  has  been  in 
Parliament  a  good 
many  years,  but  who 
through  native  mod- 
esty did  not  emerge 
as  the  big  personality 
he  really  is  until  war 
came. 

Mr.  Clynes  be- 
gan to  work  with 
his  hands  as  a  boy  in 
an  unlovely  indus- 
trial district  of  Lan- 
cashire. He  soon 
attracted  notice  by 
his  clear  head  and 
forceful  talk.  He 
was  entirely  unpush- 
ful  for  himself,  a 
fact  which   retarded        JOhn  Robert  clynes 

his    progress    at    first,  (Born  in   1869;  president 

but    hnrp    frnif    lafpr      of  National   Union   of  Gen- 
DUr    DO  re    iruit    latei       eral    Workers;    member    of 

in       general       respect      Parliament  since  1906;  Food 

dj      .         .  TT         Controller   during   later 

admiration.    He    period  of  the  war) 


was  secretary  of  the 
Lancashire  District 
Gas  Workers,  which 
is  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  his  arduous 
and  lowly  trade. 
There  came  an  ex- 
tension of  responsi- 
bility for  him  in  the 
organization  and 
amalgamation  of  the 
General  Laborers* 
Union.  He  has  rep- 
resented a  division 
i  n  Manchester  i  n 
Parliament  since 
1906.  He  was  a 
clear-visioned  sup- 
porter of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  war, 
and     was     made     a 


ROBERT    S MILLIE 


(President  of  Miners'  Fed- 
eration and  leader  in  recent 
strike.  With  the  Railwaymen 
Privy  Councillor  in  and  the  Transport  Workers, 
iQ-17  the     Miners     complete     the 

i-yi-i.  famous    Triple    Alliance    in 

Mr      ClvneS    is     a      British    organized   labor) 

rather     small     man 

with  thoughtful  eyes  and  a  silent  manner.  He 
never  talks  unless  compelled  to,  a  fact 
which  adds  to  the  weight  of  wise,  firm, 
and  persuasive  words.  He  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  effective  orator  in  the  Labor  move- 
ment— which  has  some  relation  to  the  fact 
that  he  never  strives  for  effect  and  is  never  in 
any  way  anxious  to  be  thought  the  great 
speaker.  But  he  has  a  mellifluous  voice,  a 
rare  gift  of  phrase,  and,  above  all,  a  clarity  of 
mind  without  which  there  can,  of  course,  be 
no  real  clearness  of  speech.  He  has  a  syn- 
thetic quality  of  intellect — able  to  grasp  and 
to  mold  all  sides  of  a  question  and  to  focus 
attention  on  a  salient.  Almost  by  an  acci- 
dent he  became  Food  Controller  during  the 
war,  as  the  successor  to  Lord  Rhondda,  and 
his  remarkable  powers  of  administration 
were  quickly  demonstrated  in  that  ungrate- 
ful and  unpopular  post.  He  succeeded — 
marvelous  to  relate — in  pleasing  all  sections 
of  the  country,  while  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
served food  in  a  way  which  materially  helped 
in  preserving  the  material  power  and  the 
morale  of  the  nation  at  a  critical  time. 

Smillie,    of    the   Mine    Workers 

Another  kind  of  Labor  leader  is  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Smillie — although  he  has  some  points  of 
resemblance  with  those  I  have  described. 
Somewhat  soured  by  early  privations,  Mr. 
Smillie  is  a  gaunt,  dour  Scotsman  with  exem- 
plary character   as   a   man   and   a   somewhat 
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exaggerated  reputation  as  a  revolutionary. 
He  began  work  in  a  mine  as  a  young  boy, 
suffering  poverty  as  well  as  hardships  inci- 
dental to  the  long  hours  and  bad  conditions 
in  the  mines  some  forty  years  ago  or  more. 
He  grew  to  manhood  as  a  miner  and,  with  a 
sensitive  and  silent  disposition,  his  experi- 
ences engrained  themselves  throughout  his 
being  and  have  their  influence  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Smillie  did  not  secure  prominence  so 
early  as  some  of  the  other  Labor  leaders,  a 
fact  due  to  his  unvarying  radicalism  and  un- 
compromising temperament.  But  these  very 
things  have  led  to  a  deep  feeling  toward  him 
among  the  miners  themselves,  because  Smillie 
has  centered  himself  unremittingly  on  actual 
conditions  in  the  mining  industry 
— wages  and  hours  of  labor.  He 
has  seen  only  one  thing,  but  he 
has  seen  it  in  a  fierce  light.  He 
has  spared  no  harsh  word,  and 
has  thought  not  of  himself.  It 
is  easily  to  be  seen  how  such  a 
man  has  secured  the  regard  and 
affection  even  of  those  miners 
who  do  not  agree  with  his  polit- 
ical views,  while  the  extremists 
naturally  idealize  him.  H  i  s 
sincerity  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning to  end  like  a  beacon. 

Mr.  Smillie  is  extremely  ob- 
stinate and  will  make  no  conces- 
sions to  those  manifestations  of 
the  human  spirit  with  which  he 
has  no  touch.  For  this  reason 
he  is  far  less  dangerous  than  some 
people  imagine  him  to  be.  In 
private  life  Mr.  Smillie  is  kind- 
ness personified,  and  is  both  un- 
obtrusive and  genial.  Away 
from  his  own  union,  however,  he 


JAMES   RAMSAY 
MAC  DONALD 
(Born  in  1866;  pacifist  and 


diplomacy,  and  his  evident  cleverness  have 
made  him  a  little  suspect  in  the  movement. 
Besides,  in  the  opening  stages  of  the  war  he 
was  not  whole-hearted  enough  to  find  favor, 
although  it  has  to  be  said  in  justice  to  him 
that  a  few  months  afterward,  though  he  had 
passed  the  age  of  fifty,  he  had  offered  him- 
self for  service  at  the  front.  In  spite  of  his 
socialism,  Mr.  MacDonald  is  the  very  reverse 
of  a  revolutionary,  preferring  always  contri- 
vance to  force,  and  soft  words  even  to  the  re- 
motest approach  to  violence.  He  has  close 
friendships  with  those  high  in  power  in  Con- 
servative and  Liberal  parties,  which  is  not 
without  significance  as  a  sign  of  temperament. 
He  smokes  a  big  cigar  and  is  one  of  the  best 
amateur  golfers  in  Britain. 

Little  groups  of  extremists  are 
trying  to  force  the  hand  of  Labor 
in  England ;  and,  although  they 
may  from  time  to  time  cause  trou- 
ble, owing  to  the  new  economic 
circumstances  of  the  country, 
they  will  not  be  successful  in 
causing  any  overthrow  of  our 
parliamentary  system  of  govern- 
ment, because  99  per  cent,  of  the 
leaders  and  of  the  rank  and  file 
know  that  there  is  no  instrument 
devised  so  effective  for  their  own 
purposes  of  government  as  the 
present  parliamentary  method  in 
Britain. 

Meanwhile,  however,  there 
may  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble  be- 
cause of  unemployment,  lowered 
wages,  and  high  prices.  The  one 
remedy,  as  far  as  Britain  is  con- 


ber  of  Parliament  from  1906 
until  recently) 


theoretical  Socialist  from  the 

|*middie^ class";  Laborjnem-     cerned,  is  more  production.     To 

secure  that  increase  of  produc- 
tion is  the  problem  confronting 
has  nothing  like  the  power  of  the  other  Labor  all  political  parties,  including  Labor.  The 
leaders ;   and  he  has  a  lack  of   hold  on   the      eventual  solution  will   probably  result  from 


public  which  is  manifested  in  the  fact  he  has 
fought  three  elections  in  the  endeavor  to  get 
into  Parliament  and  has  never  succeeded. 

Ramsay  MacDonald,   Socialist-Pacifist 

Mr.  J.  R.  MacDonald  may  yet  be  heard 
of  again,  although  he  is  now  out  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  is  a  theoretical  socialist,  but  is  of 
the  highly  respectable  middle  class.  He  is  one 
of  the  intellectuals,  and  for  a  long  time  led 
the  Labor  movement  in  Britain.  An  effective 
speaker,     his     deep     reading,     his     skill     in 


the  scrapping  of  a  lot  of  preconceived  no- 
tions on  the  part  of  both  trade  unions  and 
employers. 

Experiments  are  now  going  forward  lead- 
ing toward  new  bases  of  remuneration  and 
management.  The  outcome  of  these  experi- 
ments will  certainly  have  a  lasting  effect  on 
the  life  of  the  British  people.  But  in  the 
working  out  of  plans,  and  in  what  may  be  a 
drastic  alteration  of  our  present  methods,  the 
personality  of  the  Labor  leaders  is  bound  to 
be  one  of  the  determining  forces. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  CREDITS 

FOR  EUROPE 

BY  GEORGE  E.  ROBERTS 

(Vice-President  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York) 


THE  problem  of  finding  markets  for 
American  products  is  becoming  more 
serious  every  day.  We  have  a  country  of 
great  area  and  diversified  resources,  and  have 
been  inclined  to  boast  that  we  were  so  nearly 
self-supporting  that  we  could  get  along 
without  the  rest  of  the  world  if  necessary. 
Doubtless  we  could  do  so  more  readily  than 
any  other  important  country,  and  if  we  were 
to  plan  to  that  end  we  might  reduce  the 
degree  of  our  dependence  upon  others  to 
very  small  proportions.  But  we  are  far  now 
from  having  no  need  for  foreign  markets. 
Our  natural  resources  have  been  so  great 
that  it  has  been  profitable  for  us  to  develop 
them  beyond  our  own  needs,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  other  peoples  not  so  well  en- 
dowed by  nature. 

Our  Export  Business 

We  have  always  been  a  great  exporter  of 
agricultural  products  and  other  raw  mate- 
rials. We  consume  normally  only  about  one- 
half  the  cotton  we  produce,  and  it  follows 
that  the  ability  of  other  countries  to  take  the 
surplus  at  a  fair  price  is  a  vital  factor  in  the 
prosperity  of  our  Southern  States.  From 
July  1,  1920,  to  the  end  of  February,  1921, 
cotton  exports  from  this  country  aggregated 
3,741,000  bales,  against  4,968,000  bales  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1919-20  and 
7,125,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1912-13.  In  the  past  year  cotton  has  de- 
clined from  about  40  cents  to  about  11  cents 
per  pound.  The  exports  have  not  fallen  off 
because  the  world  did  not  want  our  cotton, 
but  because  the  trade  in  cotton  goods  had 
fallen  off  everywhere. 

Moreover,  cotton  is  not  the  only  impor- 
tant commodity  thus  affected.  Our  exports 
of  meat  and  dairy  products  fell  from  $1,160,- 
643,133  in  1919  to  $544,074,050  in  1920, 
and  the  prices  upon  sales  at  home  have  de- 
clined in  about  the  same  proportion,  thus 
affecting  the  income  and  purchasing  power 
of  another  great  group  of  producers.     Wheat 


was  an  exception  among  agricultural  prod- 
ucts during  the  past  year,  exports  having  in- 
creased. With  Russia  out  of  the  field 'as  an 
exporter  the  United  States  has  the  first 
chance  as  an  exporter,  but  the  competition 
of  Argentine  and  Australia  has  brought  the 
price  down  to  about  one-half  what  it  was  a 
year  ago.  We  produce  from  our  copper 
refineries  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  copper 
of  the  world,  and  our  copper  mines  at  the 
present  time  are  largely  shut  down  because 
of  the  lack  of  foreign  demand.  Copper  is  an 
important  material  in  electrical  transmission 
and  in  the  building  industry,  and  if  the 
world  were  making  normal  progress  our  full 
copper  production  would  be  wanted.  We 
produce  about  one-third  of  the  silver  of  the 
world,  and  in  normal  times  this  metal  goes 
largely  to  India  and  China  in  settlement  of 
trade  balances,  but  the  purchases  of  Asiatic 
products  by  Europe  have  fallen  off  so  much 
that  the  Eastern  countries  no  longer  have 
trade  balances  in  their  favor,  and  the  price 
of  silver  has  declined  50  per  cent,  since  a 
year  ago. 

Trade  with  South  America 

Our  trade  with  South  America  is  almost 
at  a  standstill.  It  has  been  estimated  by  peo- 
ple in  position  to  be  well-informed  that 
$50,000,000  worth  of  American  goods  are 
now  lying  in  warehouses  at  the  ports  of 
South  America,  with  delivery  rejected  by 
consignees,  because  of  the  heavy  fall  of  prices 
and  the  ruinous  rise  of  exchange  rates  on 
the  United  States.  South  America  produces 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  which  have 
been  marketed  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  but  the  European  demand  for  these 
has  fallen  away,  as  it  has  for  our  own  prod- 
ucts and  those  of  Asia. 

Disruption  of  Domestic  Trade 

This  loss  of  markets  and  the  consequent 
fall  of  prices  has  disrupted  not  only  the  ex- 
change   rates     between     countries     but     the 
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exchange  rates  between  industries  within 
this  country.  Wages  generally,  railroad 
charges,  the  price  of  coal  and  of  many  com- 
modities remain  at  or  near  the  war-time 
level,  but  farm  products  are  down  close  to 
or  below  the  pre-war  level.  Goods  cannot 
be  exchanged  freely  under  such  conditions. 
By  reason  of  this  uneven  decline  the  -situa- 
tion within  our  own  country,  between  the 
farmers  and  the  factory  producers,  is  similar 
to  that  which  arises  through  the  disruption 
of  exchange  relation  between  national  cur- 
rencies. 

Exchanges  Out  of  Joint 

The  exchanges  of  the  world  are  out  of 
joint,  and  the  fundamental  cause  is  the  pros- 
tration of  industry  in  Europe.  Never  before 
was  there  such  an  illuminating  demonstra- 
tion of  the  interdependence  of  peoples.  The 
national  rivalries  and  struggles  over  markets 
of  which  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  much 
are  now  seen  to  be  mere  incidents  of  healthy 
trade,  like  the  competition  of  rival  shop- 
keepers, in  comparison  with  the  fundamental 
interests  that  the  populations  of  all  coun- 
tries have  in  common.  If  there  were  any 
general  comprehension  of  the  real  solidarity 
of  human  interests  war  would  be  impossible. 

An   Unbalanced  State  of   Trade 

The  international  trade  situation  has  been 
getting  worse  because  the  limited  resources 
available  for  financing  it  have  been  dimin- 
ishing. When  the  trade  between  nations  is 
on  an  even  keel  it  settles  itself ;  there  are  no 
balances.  When  trade  fluctuates,  with  bal- 
ances for  a  few  months  one  way  and  then 
the  other,  it  can  be  settled  by  short  loans 
between  bankers,  or  by  shipments  of  gold ; 
but  when  year  after  year  the  balances  run 
in  the  same  direction,  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  find  the  means  of  settle- 
ment. Let  us  take  the  trade  relations 
between  ourselves  and  our  good  neighbor, 
Canada,  to  illustrate.  This  trade  for  the 
last  six  calendar  years  has  shown  regular  and 
increasing  balances  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  on  merchandise  account.  Of  course 
there  are  other  transactions  between  the 
countries  from  which  payments  arise. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1917,  exchange  rates 
were  practically  at  par.  By  the  latter  part  of 
1918  United  States  exchange  was  at  a  pre- 
mium in  Canada  of  2  per  cent. ;  in  Novem- 
ber, 1919,  the  premium  was  4  per  cent.;  in 
1920,  and  down  to  date,  it  has  fluctuated  be- 
tween 10  and  18  per  cent. 


These  figures  show  that  it  has  been  becom- 
ing constantly  more  difficult  and  more  costly 
for  the  Canadians  to  find  the  means  of  mak- 
ing payments  in  the  United  States. 

The  same  conditions  confront  our  trade 
everywhere.  The  dollar  rules  high  in  com- 
parison with  the  money  of  other  countries, 
and  while  that  may  be  gratifying  to  our  pride 
it  is  abnormal  and  hurtful  to  our  trade.  It 
helps  us  to  make  purchases  abroad  and  stimu- 
lates imports  into  this  country,  at  the  same 
time  making  it  more  difficult  for  all  other 
countries  to  buy  of  us. 

Influences  That  Have  Sustained  Trade 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  our  ex- 
ports went  out  in  large  volume  in  1919  and 
in  1920.  For  one  reason,  the  needs  of  other 
countries  were  very  pressing,  and  they  were 
willing  to  buy  notwithstanding  the  high  ex- 
change charges.  But  a  good  share  of  the 
trade,  one  way  or  another,  has  escaped  the 
high  exchange  rates.  American  traders  have 
given  credit  in  the  aggregate  for  very  large 
sums,  thus  postponing  payments.  Many 
American  exporters  have,  made  sales  in  terms 
of  foreign  moneys,  accepting  payment  in  for- 
eign countries.  They  have  the  proceeds  now 
in  the  form  of  foreign  bank  balances,  foreign 
securities  or  open  book  accounts  against  cus- 
tomers in  Canada,  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
It  has  been  estimated  by  careful  calculators 
that  the  United  States  at  this  time  has  out- 
standing credits  representing  commodities 
sold  since  the  armistice,  and  not  including 
Government  debts  or  long-term  securities, 
in  a  sum  perhaps  not  less  than  four  billions. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  at 
the  end  of  hostilities  Europe  still  held  impor- 
tant amounts  of  American  securities,  not- 
withstanding the  large  sales  made  during  the 
war:  these  securities  have  been  sent  back 
freely  during  the  last  two  years  and  have 
aided  in  the  purchases  of  commodities  here 
and  have  thus  sustained  our  trade. 

Dark  Outlook  for  the  Exchanges 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  suggests 
serious  reflections  as  to  trade  prospects  in  the 
future.  If  we  have  accumulated  and  now 
hold  $4,000,000,000  of  bank  balances,  book 
accounts  and  similar  floating  indebtedness 
due  from  other  countries,  in  payment  for 
goods  sold  in  the  last  two  and  one-half  years, 
have  we  not  gone  about  as  far  in  granting 
this  class  of  credits  as  it  is  practicable  for  us 
to  go?  Business  houses  cannot  afford  to  tie 
up  their  working  capital  in  European  credits, 
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and  bankers  cannot  support  them  in  so  doing 
beyond  a  limited  extent.  The  business  houses 
directly  interested  in  foreign  trade  have  gone 
about  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  go.  More- 
over, in  view  of  the  steady  return  flow  of 
our  own  securities  from  foreign  holdings, 
we  cannot  hope  that  this  supporting  influence 
will  avail  much  longer. 

The  story  of  this  one-sided  trade  situation 
may  be  read  in  the  following  table  of  ex- 
change rates,  which  gives  the  mint  value  for 
the  principal  foreign  monetary  units  in  terms 
of  the  dollar  and  also  the  current  rates  of 

exchange : 

Rate 

in  cents  Change 

Unit        April  from  Depre- 

Value      1,  1921  par  ciation 

Canada— dollar   ....1.00  .88  .12         12% 

Germany— mark 2382       .0160  .2222     93 

Italy— lira   1930       .0398  .1532     79 

Belgium— franc 1930       .0725  .1205     62 

France— franc     1930       .0693  .1237     64 

England— pound    ...4.8665  3.92  0.9465     19 

Switzerland— franc  ..   .1930       .1722  .0208     10 

Holland— guilder  . . .   .4020       .3445  .0575     14 

Denmark— krone    ...   .2680       .1745  .0935     34 

Norway— krone    2680       .1610  .1070     40 

Sweden— krona    2680       .2320  .0360     13 

Spain— peseta    1930       .1400  .0530     27 

Argentine— gold  peso  .9648       .77  .1948     20 

Japan— yen 4985       .4825  .0160       3 

The  depreciation  of  foreign  currencies  as 
shown  by  this  table  is  less  than  the  premiums 
which  foreign  buyers  must  pay  in  making 
payments  in  the  United  States,  and  the  ob- 
struction which  these  premiums  offer  to  our 
export  business  can  be  readily  understood. 
As  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  obtain  credit, 
and  the  means  of  creating  offsets  in  this 
country  diminish,  the  premiums  upon  the 
dollar  must  inevitably  rise. 

The  Position  of  Great  Britain 

Great  Britain  is  facing  the  same  situation, 
and  already  experiencing  even  more  sharply 
than  we  the  effects  of  declining  trade.  The 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  a 
recent  speech,  graphically  said: 

Europe  is  standing  in  front  of  our  shop  win- 
dows, stocked  with  the  best  goods  that  any  land 
can  turn  out.  And  it  is  in  rags  and  wants  to 
buy.  But  its  pockets  are  full  of  paper.  It  cannot 
buy.  And  until  a  customer  is  in  a  condition  to 
trade  with  you  we  must  admit  it.  Do  not  let 
us  work  up  pretended  causes;  let  us  get  at 
realities. 

England  is  closer  to  the  European  situa- 
tion and  more  familiar  with  it  than  we  are, 
and  her  interest  in  the  rehabilitation  of  con- 
tinental industry  is  direct  and  pressing.    The 


leading  business  minds  of  that  country  have 
been  giving  earnest  attention  to  the  subject. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  conditions 
affecting  credit  in  a  large  part  of  Europe  are 
so  unsettled  that  private  enterprise  hardly 
can  be  expected  to  assume  all  of  the  risks, 
and  that  governments,  representing  the  com- 
mon interest,  should  assume  some  of  them. 
Individual  traders  hesitate  to  take  the  risks 
of  social  and  political  disturbances,  exchange 
fluctuations,  national  bankruptcy,  etc.,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  governments  are  not  com- 
petent to  take  over  the  trade  on  their  own 
account. 

League  of  Nations  Plan 

British  expert  opinion  is  now  turning 
quite  definitely  to  what  is  known  as  the  Ter 
Meulen  scheme,  a  plan  of  international  co- 
operation that  was  originally  laid  before  the 
Brussels  Financial  Conference  by  Mr.  Ter 
Meulen,  a  banker  of  Amsterdam.  It  was 
endorsed  by  the  Conference  in  connection 
with  the  resolutions  adopted  by  that  body, 
and  afterward  revised  and  adopted  by  the 
Provisional  Economic  and  Financial  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  during  its  recent  sessions 
at  Geneva. 

This  plan,  as  revised,  contemplates  an  In- 
ternational Commission,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Gov- 
ernments desiring  to  obtain  international 
loans  or  to  assist  their  nationals  to  obtain 
commercial  credits,  shall  advise  the  Commis- 
sion what  specific  assets  they  are  prepared  to 
assign  as  security,  and  the  Commission  shall 
investigate  and  determine  the  gold  value 
which  it  will  place  upon  such  assets  as  secur- 
ity. The  applying  government  shall  then  be 
authorized  to  issue  bonds  for  the  amount  of 
such  valuation,  in  form  and  with  maturity 
and  rate  of  interest  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  containing  a  description  of  the 
pledged  assets.  The  bonds  will  be  direct 
obligations  of  the  issuing  governments,  and 
the  interest  upon  them  specifically  secured 
out  of  the  revenue  of  the  pledged  assets. 
The  assigned  assets  may  be  administered  by 
the  International  Commission  or  by  the  bor- 
rowing government,  as  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  may  determine  upon  pro- 
posal by  the  Commission,  but  in  case  admin- 
istration is  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
and  in  the  event  of  default,  administration 
shall  be  conveyed  to  the  Commission.  The 
bonds  so  issued  may  be  used  by  the  issuing 
government    on    their   own    account    as    col- 
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lateral  for  approved  imports,  or  loaned  to 
their  nationals  as  collateral  for  credits  for 
approved  imports  on  private  account,  in  the 
latter  instance  upon  such  terms  as  they  may 
fix. 

The  declared  purpose  of  the  scheme  is  to 
facilitate  and  expedite  the  import  of  such 
raw  materials  and  primary  necessities  as  will 
enable  the  borrowing  countries  to  reestablish 
production,  especially  for  export,  thus  plac- 
ing them  as  early  as  possible  in  position  to 
meet  the  payments  of  interest  and  principal 
on  the  obligations  thus  assumed,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  such  needs  in  the  future  without 
borrowing.  In  order  to  confine  the  new 
loans  to  this  purpose  the  Commission  will 
draw  up  for  each  borrowing  country,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try, a  schedule  of  approved  imports  for  which 
alone  these  bond  issues  will  be  available. 

Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Frank  A.  Van- 
derlip's  little  book,  "What  Happened  to 
Europe,"  will  recognize  that  this  scheme  is 
fundamentally  like  the  one  which  he  drafted 
in  May,  1919.  The  financial  world  was  not 
ready  then  for  organized  action ;  the  field 
was  left  to  individual  negotiations,  with  the 
result  that  a  great  amount  of  credits  have, 
been  granted  in  direct  trading  operations,  but 
the  traders  now  have  about  exhausted  their 
available  resources.  The  League  or  Ter 
Meulen  plan  does  not  go  quite  so  far  as  Mr. 
Vanderlip's,  for  his  plan  contemplated  that 
the  International  Commission  should  not 
only  supervise  the  loans  and  purposes  for 
which  the  funds  would  be  expended,  but  ac- 
tually issue  the  bonds  upon  the  basis  of  the 
combined  assets  pledged  by  all  the  borrow- 
ing governments.  He  favored  a  pooling  of 
assets  upon  the  theory  that  all  Europe  must 
be  restored  to  a  productive  state  together, 
and  that  their  combined  credit  would  accom- 
plish more  than  their  individual  credit  used 
separately. 

Fundamental  Requirements 
S 
The  Brussels  Financial  Conference,  which 

was  held  in  September,  1920,  was  comprised 
of  eighty-six  members,  who  as  a  rule  were 
men  of  the  highest  standing  in  financial  and 
business  circles,  and  were  representing  thirty- 
nine  countries.  The  Conference  unani- 
mously adopted  the  report  of  its  Committee 
on  Public  Finance,  which  laid  down  in  clear 
and  definite  terms  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions which  must  be  complied  with  for  the 
restoration  of  industrial  and  financial  order. 
Assent  to  these  principles  and  assurance  that 


they  will  be  complied  with  must  be  had  be- 
fore any  scheme  of  international  financing 
can  be  safely  entered  upon.  These  resolu- 
tions state 

that  it  is  imperative  that  every  government 
should,  as  the  first  social  and  financial  reform, 
abandon  all  uneconomical  and  artificial  measures 
which  conceal  from  the  people  the  true  economic 
position,  that  the  revenue  must  be  made  sufficient 
to  meet  the  full  amount  of  the  ordinary  recur- 
rent expenditures;  all  superfluous  expenditures 
should  be  avoided,  and  the  growth  of  inflation 
should  be  stopped.  Banks,  and  especially  banks 
of  issue,  should  be  freed  from  political  pressure, 
and  should  be  conducted  solely  on  the  lines  of 
prudent  finance.  The  creation  of  additional 
credit  should  cease,  and  governments  and  muni- 
cipalities should  not  only  not  increase  their  float- 
ing debts,  but  should  begin  to  repay  or  fund  them 
by  degrees.  Unless  credit  can  be  controlled 
merely  by  the  normal  influence  of  the  rate  of 
interest,  it  should  only  be  granted  for  real  eco- 
nomic needs.  Commerce  should  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible be  freed  from  control,  and  impediments  to 
international  trade  removed.  Neither  an  inter- 
national currency  nor  an  international  unit  of 
account  would  serve  any  useful  purpose,  or  re- 
move any  of  the  difficulties  from  which  inter- 
national exchange  suffers  to-day.  Industry  must 
be  so  organized  as  to  encourage  the  maximum 
production  on  the  part  of  capital  and  labor,  as 
by  such  production  alone  will  labor  be  able  to 
obtain  those  improved  conditions  of  life  which 
it  is  the  aim  of  every  country  to  secure  for  its 
people.  To  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  sup- 
ply of,  and  the  demand  for,  commodities, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  citizen  to 
practise  the  strictest  possible  economy,  and  so  to 
contribute  his  maximum  effort  to  the  common 
weal.  Such  private  action  is  the  indispensable 
basis  for  the  fiscal  measures  required  to  restore 
public   finance. 

The  Interest  and  Duty  of  America 

Whether  or  not  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  participate  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  International  Commission  pro- 
posed by  the  League  of  Nations  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  fact  that  this  country  is  not 
in  the  League  probably  would  not  bar  it  from 
participation  in  this  effort  to  facilitate  the 
industrial  reorganization  of  Europe.  Our 
participation  naturally  would  tend  to  give 
the  securities  issued  under  its  auspices  better 
standing  in  this  country  and  thus  aid  in  ef- 
fecting sales  of  our  products. 

Whether  we  participate  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Commission  or  not,  surely  we 
should  prepare  to  cooperate  with  it  and  do 
our  part  to  help  the  world  back  upon  its 
feet.  And  if  this  object  does  not  appeal  to 
everybody  there  remains  an  intelligent  con- 
sideration of  our  own  interests  to  prompt  us. 
The  losses  of  the  last  six  months  demon- 
strate that  we  need  the  markets  of  the  world. 
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If  we  are  not  to  have  them,  if  we  are  to  live 
.within  ourselves  in  the  future,  then  we  must 
plan  a  reorganization  of  our  industries.  We 
must  reduce  the  production  of  those  com- 
modities of  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  have  a  surplus,  and  accomplish  a  shift  of 
population  to  new  occupations,  until  we  have 
found  an  industrial  equilibrium  within  our- 
selves. That  might  be  done  in  the  course  of 
time,  but  it  would  mean  a  great  sacrifice  of 
present  investments  and  hardships  to  many. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  intend  to  re- 
main in  the  society  of  the  world,  which  is 
the  only  conceivable  choice,  then  we  should 
set  ourselves  intelligently  to  the  task  of  co- 
operation. Securities  representing  European 
obligations  will  be  best  offered  to  our  people 
through  corporations  formed  in  this  country, 
which  will  assume  the  investigation  of  the 
foreign  offerings,  with  the  performance  of 
whatever  acts  are  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
investments  after  they  are  made,  and  which 
will  put  up  a  reasonable  margin  of  their  own 
capital  as  an  additional  guaranty.  Such  cor- 
porations can  distribute  the  risks,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  insurance,  their  own  obligations 
representing  varied  investments,  as  each  bond 
issued  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Banks  rep- 
resents mortgages  upon  many  farms. 

The  most  important  undertaking  of  this 
kind,  in  point  of  capital  contemplated  and 
nation-wide  scope,  is  the  one  which  is  in 
process  of  formation  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  which  has 
been  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation.  This 
organization  is  proposing  to  raise  a  capital  of 
$100,000,000,  and  is  inviting  subscriptions 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  plan  of  operations  proposed  by  all  of 
these  corporations  is  that  of  first  investing 
their  own  capital  in  foreign  securities,  and 
then  pledging  these  securities  in  the  hands  of 
responsible  trustees,  as  the  basis  of  their  own 
bond  issues.  The  purchaser  thus  will  buy 
the  obligations  of  an  American  corporation, 
backed  by  a  deposit  of  foreign  securities,  with 
the  additional  protection  furnished  by  the 
capital  of  the  American  corporation. 

The  War  Finance  Corporation 

The  War  Finance  Corporation,  which  was 
organized  during  the  War  as  an  agency  for 
providing  credit  in  cases  of  public  importance 
which  could  not  be  handled  by  the  regular 
banking  institutions,  has  been  revived,  and 
probably  can  be  made  to  play  a  helpful  part 
in    this   situation.      The    strong    features    to 
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commend  it  are  that  it  has  a  capital  of 
$500,000,000,  provided  by  the  United  States 
Government,  which  will  give  it  a  standing 
in  security  markets  scarcely  obtainable  by  any 
other  organization.  Its  relationship  to  the 
United  States  Government  will  give  it  a 
standing  abroad,  and  make  it  a  suitable  rep- 
resentative of  this  country  in  foreign  con- 
ferences. It  might  well,  through  an  es- 
pecially appointed  official,  represent  this 
country  on  the  International  Commission. 
The  law  under  which  it  is  organized  makes 
it  virtually  a  bank  of  re-discounts,  as  it  can 
make  loans  only  as  they  are  passed  up  to  it 
by  regular  banking  institutions,  with  their 
endorsement.  This  requirement  has  been 
the  barrier  to  any  extensive  operations  by  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  up  to  this  time, 
but  it  can  take  loans  or  securities  from  the 
Edge  Law  banks  with  their  endorsement,  and 
use  them  as  the  basis  of  bond  issues  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  Edge  banks  are  author- 
ized to  do.  Investors  buying  issues  of  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  would  have  the 
security  of  its  capital,  plus  the  capital  of  the 
Edge  bank  which  negotiated  the  foreign  loan, 
backed  by  the  foreign  securities.  If  the  for- 
eign securities  consisted  of  Government  bonds 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Commission,  the  final  basis  would  be  foreign 
assets  valued  by  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
International  Commission. 

Shall  We  Aid  Europe? 

Of  course  there  will  be  people  who  wTill  say 
that  we  have  no  credit  to  spare  for  Europe, 
and  that  securities  based  upon  foreign  obliga- 
tions cannot  be  sold  in  this  country.  That 
was  said  two  years  ago,  and  we  have  actually 
granted  something  like  $4,000,000,000  of 
credit  in  foreign  trade  since  then.  It  is  evident 
that  we  cannot  go  on  granting  credit  for  all 
kinds  of  purchases  and  upon  mere  book  ac- 
counts, which  in  the  end  throw  the  exporters 
back  upon  the  banks.  But  we  have  idle  shops, 
idle  workmen  and  bursting  granaries,  and 
when  it  is  recognized  that  the  loans  which  we 
are  asked  to  make  will  represent  labor  which 
otherwise  will  be  unemployed  and  surplus 
products  which  otherwise  cannot  be  sold,  the 
proposal  will  be  seen  in  a  different  light.  We 
may  lose  enough  by  the  demoralization  of  in- 
dustry to  have  put  Europe  on  its  feet.  We 
are  impelled  by  our  own  interests  to  aid  the 
recovery  of  Europe.  There  never  was  a 
better  demonstration  of  the  great  truth  that 
the  economic  law  and  the  moral  law  are  in 
complete  harmony. 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  THE 
MONROE  DOCTRINE 


BY  JOHN  A.  STEWART 


IT  is  purposed,  in  1923-24,  to  celebrate  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  publish- 
ing of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  On  Decem- 
ber 2,  1823,  President  Monroe  declared  "as  a 
principle  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the 
American  Continents,  by  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent condition  which  they  have  assumed 
and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  subject  for  future  colonization  by 
any  European  powers."  And  the  implication 
for  any  disregard  of  this  warning  was  war. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  of  the  purport 
'and  significance  of  a  friendly  association  with 
Great  Britain,  the  second  into  which  America 
had  willingly  entered  since  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent ;  for  the  Rush-Bagot  Agree- 
ment, which  .  for  104  years  has  withstood 
the  shocks  of  disagreement  and  that  still 
stands  as  the  world's  great,  splendid  example 
in  disarmament,  denies  to  all  nations  the  use 
of  the  water  boundary  between  America  and 
Canada  for  any  hostile  purpose. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  at  this  time,  to  re- 
fresh our  recollection  as  to  the  events  which 
preceded  and  out  of  which  grew  President 
Monroe's  declaration.  While  George  Wash- 
ington was  yet  President  of  the  United  States, 
England  feared  that  France  would  gain  con- 
trol of  Spain's  colonies  in  the  Americas;  and 
as  early  as  1798  sounded  America  as  to  joint 
action  against  Spain  and  in  behalf  of  her  re- 
volting colonies.  President  John  Adams 
would  not  consider  the  matter  favorablv.  We 


were  then  having  troubles  enough  at  home. 
In  1802  Thomas  Jefferson,  writing  in  re- 
gard to  the  possibility  of  French  domination 
of  Louisiana,  said: 

The  day  that  France  takes  possession  of  New 
Orleans  seals  the  union  of  two  nations  who  in 
conjunction  can  maintain  exclusive  possession  of 
the   oceans. 

From  that  moment  we  must  marry  ourselves 
to  the  British  Fleet  and  Nation,  holding  the  two 
continents  of  America  in  sequestration  for  the 
common  purpose  of  united  American  and  British 
peoples. 

Here  was  an  expression  of  view  which  was 
current  in  America  as  far  back  as  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  French  and  Indian 
War. 

In  1807  England,  to  protect  herself  and 
her  South  American  trade,  was  helping  the 
Spanish-Americans  with  men  and  money  in 
their  revolt  against  the  mother  country  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Miranda.  Later  Eng- 
lishmen and  Americans  fought  with  Bolivar, 
San  Martin,  and  Miranda  to  effect  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Spanish  colonies.  By  1822 
South  America  was  utterly  lost  to  Spain.  The 
vital  question  now  was  that  of  maintaining 
the  independence  which  the  colonies  had  won 
with  the  help  of  England  and  America.  In 
1818,  Henry  Clay  had  presented  his  great  ar- 
gument for  American  recognition  of  the  South 
American  republics.  His  effort,  and  that  of 
Webster's,  was  futile,  because  the  policy  of 
Secretary  of  State  John  Quincy  Adams  was  at 
that  time  one  of  non-recognition. 


At  a  meeting  held  at  the  City  Club  of  New  York  on  February  2,  1921,  representatives  of 
thirty-odd  organizations,  called  together  by  the  Sulgrave  Institution  Tercentenary  Committee, 
organized    a   movement   to   celebrate    the   centenary   of   the    Monroe    Doctrine. 

From  Washington  has  come  an  opinion  that  there  should  be  formed  a  League  of  Nations  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  under  a  new  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  proposal 
was  advocated  by  the  writer  in  an  address  delivered  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  Forum  in 
the  City  of  Buffalo  early  in  October,  1914,  and  again,  in  a  talk  before  the  Empire  Club  in 
Toronto  in  February,  1915.  The  proposal  emanated  from  a  belief  that  the  interests  of  the 
Americas  were  identical  as  to  the  Great  War,  and  that  a  coalition  of  Western  Republics,  under 
broadly  laid  down  principles,  might  be  the  ultimate  means  of  breaking  the  back  of  the  Mittel- 
Europa  league  for  world  domination.  The  plan  received  the  approval  of  a  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Latin-American  Republics;  but  the  subterranean  opposition  to  the  plan  was  pow- 
erful enough  to  prevent  its  being  carried  out. 
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In  May,  1820,  Clay  advocated  that  the 
United  States  place  herself  at  the  head  of 
the  American  system  of  republics ;  and  in  1821 
he  carried  a  resolution  of  sympathy  through 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of 
86  to  68.  Adams  was  now  most  favorably 
inclined,  having  gradually  been  won  around 
to  the  popular  American  point  of  view;  and 
in  October,  1820,  he  set  forth  similar  views 
in  a  talk  with  the  British  Minister,  Stratford 
Canning.  On  March  8,  1822,  Monroe,  adopt- 
ing the  Clay-Adams  policy,  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  asking  recognition  of  the  South 
American  republics  and  an  appropriation  for 
diplomatic  establishments.  On  July  17,  1823, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  who  by  this  time  had 
become  an  unyielding  supporter  of  the  propo- 
sition which  Monroe  was  later  to  set  forth  in 
his  declaration,  and  who  had  already  em- 
phatically denied  England's  claims  to  rights 
on  the  Columbia  River,  bluntly  told  Baron 
Tuyl,  the  Russian  Minister,  that  America 
would  contest  the  right  of  Russia  to  any  ter- 
ritorial occupation  on  this  continent,  and  that 
we  should  not  yield  in  our  assumption  of  the 
principle  that  the  American  continents  are 
no  longer  subjects  of  European  colonization. 

At  this  time  Cuba  had  asked  for  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States,  and  England's  fears 
were  aroused  for  her  West  Indian  posses- 
sions. But,  in  the  meantime,  in  November, 
1822,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia 
had  met  in  the  Congress  of  Verona  and  had 
formed  the  Holy  Alliance,  actively  to  sup- 
port the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings ;  and  the  monarchs  and  pre- 
miers of  these  four  countries  had  declared  the 
Doctrine  of  Intervention,  to  replace  monarchs 
on  thrones  of  which  they  had  been  dispossessed 
by  their  outraged  peoples.  When  later  they 
intervened  in  Spain  to  call  a  halt  to  the  Lib- 
eral movement  there,  and  when  France 
advocated  intervention  in  South  America 
England,  regarding  this  as  a  danger  to  her- 
self, emphatically  protested,  and,  to  her 
honor,  broke  with  these  four  countries. 

George  Canning,  who  was  then  Premier 
of  Great  Britain,  now  turned  to  America,  the 
more  willingly  because  he  had  received  a  re- 
port from  Stratford  Canning  that  Secretary 
of  State  John  Quincy  Adams  had  said  to 
him,  in  June,  1823,  that  it  was  his  belief  that 
now  that  England  had  broken  with  the  Holy 
Alliance,  America  and  England  had  much 
in  common  in  their  respective  foreign  policies. 
Adams  also  expressed  regret  to  Stratford  Can- 
ning that  England  had  not  recognized  the  in- 
dependence of  the  South  American  republics. 


George  Canning  now  had  a  talk  with  Rush, 
the  American  Minister,  and  three  times  sub- 
sequently to  August,  1823,  proposed  a  joint 
declaration  announcing  joint  resistance  to  any 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  Alliance  against 
any  South  or  Central  American  republic. 

Rush  did  not  feel  authorized  to  accept  this 
proposal,  which  Canning  had  announced  to 
France.  France  replied  by  calling  a  meeting 
together,  between  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  herself,  to  discuss  their  relations  with 
Spain  and  the  revolting  provinces.  Rush  re- 
ported these  incidents  to  Monroe,  which  re- 
port reached  him  the  very  day  that  Canning 
was  telling  Polignac,  the  French  Minister, 
that  England  would  stand  against  any  aggres- 
sion on  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Adams 
being  absent  when  this  report  was  received 
in  Washington,  Monroe  talked  with  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  and  advised  accepting  Can- 
ning's proposal. 

Jefferson,  in  a  famous  statement,1  urged 
immediate  concurrence  and  practically  an  al- 
liance with  Great  Britain;  Madison  likewise. 
When  the  matter  was  pressed  upon  Adams, 
the  Secretary  of  State  stood  out  for  a  straight 
American  statement  of  American  policy,  al- 
though both  Russia  and  France  had  threat- 
ened to  use  force  against  the  United  States. 
Adams,  standing  firmly  for  an  independent 
declaration,  finally  carried  the  day;  his  ideas 
were  accepted;  and  on  December  2,  1823, 
President  Monroe  promulgated  the  Doctrine 
which  bears  his  name,  and  which  I  have  al- 
ready quoted.  The  President  further  assever- 
ated that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Euro- 
pean nations  to  extend  their  systems  to 
America  would  be  regarded  by  us  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  our  peace  and  safety,  and  that,  as 
we  should  not  interfere  in  European  matters, 
so  we  should  resent  with  all  our  power  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  Europe  in  the 
vital  affairs  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  not  particular- 
ly Monroe's ;  indeed,  an  impartial  historian 
might  even  assert,  and  prove,  that  the  impulse 
which  led  to  the  declaration  was  Clay's,  and 
that  the  source  of  its  immediate  inspiration 
was  John  Quincy  Adams.  As  a  political 
document,  second  only  in  importance  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Doctrine  is 


1  "  .  .  .  One  nation,  most  of  all,  could  disturb  us  in 
this  pursuit;  she  now  offers  to  lead,  aid  and  accompany 
us  in  it.  By  acceding  to  her  proposition  we  detach  her 
from  the  enemies  of  our  government,  bring  her  mighty 
weight  into  the  scale  of  free  government,  and  emanci- 
pate a  continent  at  one  stroke,  which  might  otherwise 
linger  in  doubt  and  difficulty.  Great  Britain  is  the 
nation  which  can  do  us  the  most  harm  of  any  one  or 
all  on  earth,  and  with  her  on  our  side  we  need  not  fear 
the   whole   world." 
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clearly  the  work  of  Clay,  Adams,  Canning, 
Monroe,  Madison,  and  Jefferson.  Canning 
afterward  asserted  that  he  had  called  the  New 
World  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance 
of  the  Old.  While  these  words  of  Canning 
contain  the  implication  of  complete  acquies- 
cence in  the  Declaration,  hence,  that  Britain 
had  endorsed  it  with  her  approval ;  yet  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  Canning  was  justified 
in  arrogating  to  himself  the  credit  for  this 
signal  accomplishment.  Had  Canning  never 
proposed  a  compact  against  Spain  and  the 
Holy  Alliance,  the  Doctrine  would  have 
forced  itself  upon  the  consciousness  of  Ameri- 
can statesmanship,  because  of  the  geography 
of  our  politics ;  for  in  protecting  South  and 
Central  America  we  were  but  protecting  our- 
selves and  our  vital  interests. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  not  a  declara- 
tion of  exploitation,  but  one  of  the  protec- 
tion of  our  own  progress  and  democracy.  The 
germ  of  the  Doctrine  was  found  in  Colonial 
thought  and  opinion.  It  was  constant  in  the 
minds  of  Colonial  statesmen.  Their  thought 
of  America  for  Americans  was  born  of  a 
deep-seated  fear  of  French  and  Spanish  ag- 
gression. After  1783  this  thought  became  the 
underlying  principle  of  American  expansion. 
Again,  the  germ  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
to  be  found  in  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
American  colonists  regarded  their  racial  iden- 
tity, and  after  they  had  grown  into  a  State, 
in  their  intense  aspiration  for  integrity  of  ter- 
ritory and  speech.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  the  offspring  of  Cavalier  and  Pilgrim 
thought;  and  of  that  Puritanism  which  was 
and  is  the  very  bedrock  upon  which  are 
builded  American  institutions:  honest  opin- 
ion, firmly  and  fearlessly  held. 

The  animating  attribute  of  our  progenitors 
was  individualistic.  They  demanded  that 
upon  this  continent  men  should  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being  in  response  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  conscience ;  should  be  them- 
selves in  mind  and  in  government.  They 
resented  autocratic  interference,  that  kind  of 
interference  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
American  Revolution.  They  were  upbuild- 
ers  of  this  Republic ;  and  the  impulse  that  led 
them  into  revolt  had  its  origin  in  the  same 
feelings  that  inspired  the  promulgation  of  the 
Doctrine  of  1823.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  an  evolution,  in  natural  course,  of 
Americanism — which  was  and  is  the  antithesis 
of  everything  for  which  the  Holy  Alliance 
stood ;  it  was  a  challenge  to  political  and  so- 
cial reaction  and  any  new  Holy  Alliance  that 
may  ever  be  contemplated. 


Since  1823  America  and  Great  Britain 
have  had  a  common  interest  in  guarding  the 
integrity  of  the  South  and  Central  American 
republics.  For  the  first  thiity-seven  years, 
during  the  period  of  their  foundation  build- 
ing, or  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
American  isolation  and  the  British  fleet  were 
the  guardians  of  our  sister  republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  America  and  Great 
Britain,  like  a  jealous  mother,  watched  over 
them  through  these  years  of  their  struggling 
adolescence;  but  after  1860  America  alone 
was  powerful  enough  to  give  a  significance  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  only  France 
was  afterward  venturesome  enough  to  ques- 
tion; although  after  the  day  of  the  Alabama 
awards  Britain  and  Canada  were  parties  to 
the  Doctrine  through  a  common  self-interest. 

The  Doctrine  served  a  great  purpose.  It 
permitted  the  upbuilding  and  the  regenera- 
tion from  reaction  of  a  Continent.  It  gave 
a  breathing  time  to  people  who  were  strug- 
gling under  adverse  conditions  against  an  in- 
tolerant reactionary  adverse  influence. 

We  can  now  celebrate  a  great  event  that 
changed  the  course  of  history;  that  for  the 
second  time  brought  America  and  Great 
Britain  into  harmonious  conjunction  in  the 
cause  of  peace  and  democracy — which  the 
Venezuela  incident,  yet  to  come,  did  not  long 
disturb.  And  should  we  not,  and  can  we  not 
now,  through  this  celebration,  notify  the 
world  that  the  United  States  of  America  no 
longer  holds  with  Secretary  of  State  Olney, 
who,  on  July  20,  1895,  said:  "The  United 
States  is  practically  sovereign  on  this  conti- 
nent and  its  fiat  is  law  upon  the  subjects 
upon  which  it  confines  its  interposition." 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  of  1823  possessed 
no  such  implication.  Rather,  may  we  not, 
through  an  international  rejoicing  over  this 
centenary,  publish  a  new  interpretation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  shall  be  the  very 
antithesis  of  Secretary  Olney's  dictum,  and 
declare  that: 

The  free  nations  of  North  and  South 
America  are  sovereign  on  this  continent ; 
their  fiat  is  law  upon  the  subjects  upon  which 
they  confine  their  major,  joint,  just  interposi- 
tion. They  harbor  no  thought  of  aggression 
against  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and,  responsive 
to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  neighborly 
intercourse,  desire  only  to  be  permitted  to 
progress  in  the  arts,  customs  and  activities  of 
peace  and  to  work  out,  with  mutual  help  and 
good-will,  in  their  own  way  on  this  Hemi- 
sphere, an  enduring  civilization  that  will  bless 
the  world. 


JOHN  BURROUGHS 

BY  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 


THE  making  of  America,  and  of  genuine 
Americanism,  has  been  done  out-of- 
doors.  From  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
— when  they  dug  clams,  and  caught  ale- 
wives,  and  noted  that  the  right  time  to  plant 
Indian  corn  was  when  the  young  oak  leaves 
were  "about  the  size  of  a  mouse's  ear" — 
down  to  the  present  time,  when  the  winners 
of  the  West  are  still  wrestling  with  the  prob- 
lems of  forestry  and  irrigation — the  true 
spirit  of  America  has  found  its  strength  and 
impulse  and  poise  in  direct  contact  with 
Nature. 

John  Burroughs  was  one  of  the  men  who 
have  done  most  to  make  this  clear  in  Ameri- 
can literature.  Not  the  whole  of  his  life, 
but  the  best  of  it,  was  spent  out-of-doors. 
The  record  of  it  gives  his  books  their  peren- 
nial charm  and  value.  No  spring  comes  and 
no  fall  passes  but  that'you  will  find  in  John- 
Burroughs  something  to  interpret  it  and  make 
it  more  fruitful  to  your  spirit.  In  this  I 
should  put  him  with  Gilbert  White,  whose 
"Natural  History  of  Selborne"  has  been  a 
lasting  joy  to  lovers  of  nature  in  England. 
But  I  should  put  Burroughs  higher.  He  was 
no  better  observer,  but  a  better  interpreter. 

He  was  not  a  pioneer,  nor  an  explorer — 
except  in  the  sense  that  he  discovered  new 
meanings  and  values  in  the  natural  world 
that  lies  close  around  us.  In  this  respect  he 
was  like  Wordsworth.  He  saw  the  signifi- 
cant, the  illuminating,  in  the  commonplace, 
the  easily  accessible.  A  squirrel  meant  as 
much  to  him  as  a  mammoth,  a  hermit  thrush 
even  more  than  a  condor.  His  measure  was 
not  size,  but  quality. 

He  was  born  in  New  York  State,  1837, 
the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  got  such  book  learn- 
ing as  the  common  schools  could  give  him. 
But  from  this  he  went  on  to  choose  "the  bet- 
ter part,"  reading  with  joy  and  intelligence 
the  books  that  pleased  him.  He  earned  his 
living  as  a  country  school  teacher,  a  Treasury 
clerk,  and  a  National  Bank  Examiner.  But 
his  real  life  was  in  the  open,  where  trees  and 
flowers,  birds  and  beasts,  taught  him  "mem- 
orable things."  From  1874  on  he  lived  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  eighty 
miles  north  of  New  York,  thus  within  sight 


BURROUGHS   ON   THE   PORCH   OF    HIS   LITTLE  SLAB- 
COVERED   BUNGALOW    A    SHORT  DISTANCE  BACK   OF 
HIS    HOME,    "SLABSIDES" 

and  easy  reach  of  his  beloved  Catskill  Moun- 
tains. He  called  his  place  "Riverby,"  and 
followed  Adam's  calling  as  a  fruit  farmer. 
But  he  loved  to  wander,  and  you  were  likely 
to  meet  him  almost  anywhere  amid  the 
forests  and  mountains  of  America. 

His  first  book  was  published  in  1867,  and 
was  entitled  "Notes  on  Walt  Whitman  as 
Poet  and  Person."  Of  this,  and  of  other 
writings  of  his  upon  the  same  subject,  I  may 
say  that  it  is  to  them  that  I  owe,  in  part,  my 
liberation  from  certain  prejudices  caused  by 
Whitman's  manner,  and  my  appreciation  of 
the  best  fruit  of  his  genius  unconsciously 
emancipated  from  its  theories.  For  this  debt 
I  render  thanks. 

The  first  book  that  really  showed  Bur- 
roughs as  he  was — an  intimate  companion  of 
the  natural  world — was  "Wake  Robin,"  pub- 
lished in  1871.  The  title,  of  course,  is  simply 
the  common  name  of  trill'ium  erectum,  that 
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purplish  three-lobed  flower  which  stars  our 
northern  American  woods  in  the  spring. 
But  if  you  want  to  know  what  it  means  you 
must  read  John  Burroughs. 

The  earliest  of  his  books  that  caught  me 
was,  I  think,  "Pepacton" — perhaps  because 
it  dealt  with  a  region  that  I  knew  well,  the 
head  waters  of  the  Delaware;  or,  perhaps, 
because  it  touched  closely  on  stream  fishing, 
which  is  my  passion. 

From  this  I  went  backward  to  read  his 
earlier  books,  "Winter  Sunshine,"  "Birds 
and  Poets,"  "Locusts  and  Wild  Honey,"  and 
forward  to  read  his  later  books,  "Fresh 
Fields,"  "Signs  and  Seasons,"  "Riverby,"  and 
so  on.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  they  seem 
to  me  among  the  few  out-of-door  books  that 
will  stand  the  test  of  reading  in  camp.  In 
every  one  of  them  there  is  the  feeling  of  Na- 
ture's reality  in  touch  with  human  sentiment. 
After  all,  John  Burroughs's  spirit  outlives 
the  trees  and  birds  and  flowers  that  he  wrote 
about. 

It  was  never  my  good  luck  to  go  camping 
or  fishing  with  him,  but  we  met  often  and 


ON    HIS    EIGHTY-THIRD  BIRTHDAY 

(Up  to  the  very  last,  John  Burroughs  was  able  to  walk 
in  the  woods  and  fields  to  carry  on  his  fascinating  trade 
of  finding,  one  by  one,  their  secrets,  which  he  interpreted 
so  simply  and  poetically  to  the  world.  This  picture  has 
him  near  Yama  Farms  Inn,  in  the  Catskills,  where  he 
was  frequently  the  guest  of  his  friend,  Frank  Seaman. 
The  big,  old  stump  is  a  favorite  of  his  and  bears  two 
of  his  bird-houses) 


had  some  correspondence.  Perhaps  a  quota- 
tion from  one  of  his  letters  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here: 

You  could  not  please  me  better  than  by  say- 
ing that  my  books  are  true ;  their  truthfulness 
is  the  one  quality  that  I  am  sure  of.  That  you 
love  them  and  can  read  them  in  the  woods  is 
good  evidence  that  they  have  other  qualities  also. 
[Personal  references  omitted.]  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  you  have  climbed  Slide  Mountain.  I 
wish  you  had  been  with  me  there  last  July.  I 
passed  a  night  alone  on  the  summit,  had  the 
whole  universe  to  myself.  A  big  storm  came  up 
and  I  could  look  squarely  into  the  thunder  cloud 
and  see  the  bolts  forged.  Thank  you  for  setting 
me  right  about  the  white  throat  sparrow.  It  is 
very  pleasant  to  know  the  Canadians  have  be- 
stowed so  fond   a  title  upon  it. 

In  every  one  of  John  Burroughs's  books 
about  nature  I  find  a  distinct  charm — a  vera- 
city of  observation  and  a  gift  of  imagination* 
— which  seems  to  me  characteristic.  The 
academic  comparisons  between  him  and  John 
Muir  and  Thoreau  and  others  make  me 
tired.  Let  each  man  be  himself!  And  then 
take  him   for  what  he  is. 

To  me  there  is  something  about  the  com- 
panionship of  Burroughs  that  is  singularly  at- 
tractive and  satisfying.  He  has  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  acute  observer,  but  he  does  not 
boast  of  it.  He  has  the  philosophic  mind,  but 
he  does  not  wrap  himself  in  the  philosopher's 
mantle  of  obscurity  or  deal  in  dark  sayings 
and  crabbed  epigrams.  He  can  reap  the 
sweet  harvests  of  solitude,  but  he  does  not 
pose  as  a  solitary.  He  likes  most  people — 
and  loves  many. 

His  style  has  no  crust  on  it.  It  is  easy, 
clear,  without  pretense  or  apparent  effort, 
sparkling  or  flowing  smoothly  even  as  the 
stream  runs  through  pools  or  rapids.  Often 
it  reminds  me  of  what  Moses  said  in  his  last 
song:  "My  speech  shall  distill  as  the  dew,  as 
the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as 
the  showers  upon  the  grass."  The  dew  is 
pure,  it  is  refreshing,  and,  above  all,  its 
"quality  is  not  strained."  Yet  it  can  flash 
like  the  diamond  when  the  light  falls  upon  it. 
To  the  author  who  writes  thus,  gentle  readers 
are  grateful,  without  inquiring  too  curiously 
where  he  got  his  style  or  what  labor  it  cost 
him  to  make  and  keep  the  bed  of  the  stream 
clear. 

In  John  Burroughs's  case  evidently  the 
style  was  the  man.  As  you  read  his  books  you 
can  see  his  ruddy  cheeks,  his  high,  thoughtful 
forehead,  his  clear,  kind,  watchful  eyes — yes, 
even  his  snowy,  patriarchial  beard  and  the 
firm,  quiet,  easy  tread  with  which  he  swings 
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along  the  woodland  path 
or  threads  the  city  street 
on  his  way  out  into  the 
country. 

I  could  quote  endless- 
ly from  his  books  to  il- 
lustrate this  theme.  But 
the  limits  of  magazine 
space  forbid,  and  so  I 
must  be  content  with 
one  passage  from  an  es- 
say called  "Lovers  of 
Nature,"  in  "Riverby": 

Your  real  lover  of  na- 
ture does  not  love  the 
merely  beautiful  things 
which  he  culls  here  and 
there;  he  loves  the  earth 
itself,  the  faces  of  the  hills 
and  mountains,  the  rocks, 
the  streams,  the  naked 
trees  no  less  than  the  leafy 
trees,— a  ploughed  field  no 
less  than  a  green  meadow. 
He  does  not  know  what  it 
is  that  draws  him.  It  is 
not  beauty  any  more  than 
it  is  beauty  in  his  father 
and  mother  that  makes  him 
love  them.  It  is  "something  far  more  deeply  in- 
terfused,"— something  native  and  kindred  that 
calls  to  him 

One  seems  to  get  nearer  to  nature  in  the  early 
spring  days:  all  screens  are  removed,  the  earth 
everywhere  speaks  directly  to  you ;  she  is  not 
hidden  by  verdure  and  foliage;  there  is  a  peculiar 
delight  in  walking  over  the  brown  turf  of  the 
fields  that  one  cannot  feel  later  on.  How  wel- 
come the  smell  of  it,  warmed  by  the  sun;  the  first 
breath  of  the  reviving  earth.  How  welcome  the 
full,  sparkling  water  courses,  too,  everywhere 
drawing  the  eye ;  by  and  by  they  will  be  veiled 
by  the  verdure  and  shrunken  by  the  heat.  When 
March  is  kind,  for  how  much  her  slightest  favors 
count! 

The  other  evening,  as  I  stood  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill  in  the  twilight,  I  heard  a  whistling  of 
approaching  wings,  and  presently  a  woodcock 
flying  low  passed  near  me.  I  could  see  his  form 
and  his  long  curved  wings  dimly  against  the 
horizon ;  his  whistling  slowly  vanished  in  the 
gathering  night,  but  his  passage  made  something 
stir  and  respond  within  me.  March  was  on  the 
wing,  she  was  abroad  in  the  soft  still  twilight 
searching  out  the  moist,  springy  places  where  the 
worms  first  come  to  the  surface  and  where  the 
grass  first  starts;  and  her  course  was  up  the  val- 
ley from  the  south. 

A  day  or  two  later  I  sat  on  a  hillside  in  the 
woods  late  in  the  day,  amid  the  pines  and  hem- 
locks, and  heard  the  soft,  elusive  spring  call  of 
the  little  owl — a  curious  musical  undertone  hardly 
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JOHN  BURROUGHS  ON  A  TROUT  STREAM 
(It  must  have  been  a  rare  privilege  to  go  trout-fishing  with  John  Burroughs  in 
the  spring.  He  was  fond  of  following  the  Catskill  streams  near  his  home  at  "Slab- 
sides,"  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  spent  much  time  at  Nappanock,  in 
these  mountains,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  fishable  brooks  and  charming 
opportunities  for  observing  the  processes  of  Nature.  Mr.  Burroughs  is  shown  in 
this  photograph  telling  the  story  of  the  pussywillow,  the  first  strong  hint  of  spring, 
to  the  trout  fisherman) 


separable  from  the  silence;  a  bell,  muffled  in 
feathers,  tolling  in  the  twilight  of  the  woods  and 
discernible  only  to  the  most  alert  ear.  But  it  was 
the  voice  of  spring,  the  voice  of  the  same  impulse 
that  sent  the  woodcock  winging  his  way  through 
the  dusk,  that  was  just  beginning  to  make  the 
pussy  willows  swell  and  the  grass  to  freshen 
in   the  spring  runs.  .  .  . 

Occasionally,  of  a  bright,  warm,  still  day  in 
March,  such  as  we  have  had  the  present  sea- 
son, the  little  flying  spider  is  abroad.  It  is  the 
most  delicate  of  all  March  tokens,  but  very  sug- 
gestive. Its  long,  waving  threads  of  gossamer, 
invisible  except  when  the  sunlight  falls  upon 
them  at  a  particular  angle,  stream  out  here  and 
there  upon  the  air,  a  filament  of  life,  reaching  and 
reaching  as  if  to  catch  and  detain  the  most  subtle 
of  the  skyey  influences. 

Nature  is  always  new  in  the  spring,  and  lucky 
are  we  if  it  finds  us  new   also. 

The  long  life  of  John  Burroughs  was  se- 
rene, and  in  its  main  issue,  the  communion 
of  man  with  nature,  successful.  He  helped 
many  others  to  understand  this  bond.  In 
nothing  was  he  more  fortunate  than  in  hav- 
ing Dr.  Clara  Barrus  as  his  friend  and  bi- 
ographer. But,  after  all — and  his  biographer 
would  agree  with  this — the  best  way  to  know 
John  Burroughs  is  to  read  his  books  out-of- 
doors. 


JAMES,  CARDINAL  GIBBONS 

BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS  EGAN 


JAMES  GIBBONS,  created  Cardinal,  in- 
vested with  the  symbols  of  his  dignity  on 
June  30,  1886,  was  born  in  Baltimore  on 
July  23,  1834.  The  year  before  his  birth, 
John  Carroll,  cousin  of  Charles  Carroll,  of 
Carrollton,  had  passed  away.  He,  like  Car- 
dinal Cheverus  (created  Cardinal  after  he 
had  left  the  See  of  Boston),  had  made,  as 
Archbishop  of  the  primatial  See  of  Baltimore, 
a  great  impression  on  the  psychology  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  fortunate  that  James  Gibbons  became 
his  successor  at  a  time  when  immigration  was 
changing  the  outward  character  of  the  church 
in  this  country ;  for  to  him  belongs  the  honor 
of  having,  through  his  natural  qualities,  his 
democratic  tendency,  his  great  sympathy  and 
understanding,  and  his  keen  vision  of  the 
future,  preserved  those  American  traditions 
which  might  have  been  lost  if  a  prelate 
trained  in  a  foreign  school  and  affected  by 
Old  World  experiences  had  been  appointed 
by  Rome  to  the  Arch-diocese  of  Baltimore. 

It  was  necessary  to  know  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, in  the  environment  of  his  beloved  city 
of  Baltimore,  to  understand  the  causes  of 
his  influence  on  the  minds  and  characters  of 
men.  It  was  but  just  and  right  that  he, 
whose  points  of  view  were  not  always  re- 
ceived with  approval  by  some  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical colleagues,  brought  up  in  older  coun- 
tries, fed  on  ideas  which  led  them  to  believe 
that  their  national  characteristics  must  be 
maintained  in  this  country,  should  receive 
from  the  Pope  that  symbol  of  approbation, 
"the  Red  Hat,"  for  which  even  Cardinal 
Newman  longed  as  a  shield  against  his  ene- 
mies. The  great  principle  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  immutable  and  infallible  in  her 
few  dogmas  does  not  prevent  differences  of 
opinion  on  methods  and  policies  outside  the 
domain  of  faith  and  morals. 

It  would  not  have  in  the  least  affected  the 
spiritual  appeal  of  the  Church  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
if  the  reactionary  and  foreign  opinions,  hon- 
estly held  by  a  certain  number  of  bishops  and 
priests,  should  have  prevailed,  but  it  would 
have  given  a  new  complexion  to  Catholicism 
in  this  country  and  lessened  constant  prog- 
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ress  in  accord  with  those  ideas  held  by 
George  Washington  and  Charles  Carroll  and 
all  the  founders  of  this  nation.  It  required 
great  courage  and  a  firm  belief  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  the  stand 
which  Cardinal  Gibbons  did  when  he  was 
faced  by  opposition  from  a  group  of  really 
honest  men  who  believed  at  heart  that  the 
kind  of  a  republic  represented  by  the  United 
States  must  eventually,  unless  tempered  by 
their  national  ideas,  become  an  enemy  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  But  Cardinal  Gibbons  and 
Archbishop  Ireland  and  Bishop  Spalding,  and 
Bishop  Keane,  and  Archbishop  Riordan,  to 
mention  only  the  dead,  knew  very  well  that 
the  only  hope  for  the  growth  in  this  country 
of  the  most  universal  form  of  Christianity 
was  a  synthesis  between  the  Catholic  Church 
and  American  democratic  ideas. 

The  history  of  the  almost  forgotten  case  of 
Cahensly,  who  was  the  instrument  by  which 
the  Church  in  this  country  was  to  be  Teu- 
tonized,  the  German  language,  and  even  the 
German  dialects  preserved,  and  a  German 
church  within  the  Church  perpetuated  in 
this  country  is  a  remarkable  episode  in  our 
social  history.  No  life  of  Cardinal  Gibbons 
can  be  written  without  an  honest  analysis 
of  the  dangers  which  the  Cardinal,  ably  sup- 
ported by  the  best  intellects  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  finally  averted.  But  this  was  only 
one  of  his  many  great  services.  In  1886, 
Labor — a  term  taken  by  us  to  denote  a  large 
body  of  industrial  workers — had  begun  to 
feel  that  it  had  rights  rather  than  privileges. 
The  sociologists  have  told  us  over  and  over 
again  why  this  realization  became  forceful 
when  the  organization  of  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor was  proposed.  Many  churchmen  of  all 
denominations  were  conservative.  They  be- 
lieved that  all  vested  rights  were,  in  a  meas- 
ure, sacred.  Any  active  protest  that  would 
give  Labor  an  actual  equality  with  Capital — 
a  blanket  name  for  all  employers  of  large 
means — was  looked  on  with  suspicion.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  trace  of  the  opinions  of  the 
French  Revolutionists  about  the  claims  of 
Labor  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  Continent,  our  form  of  democracy 
was  as  little  understood  then  as  it  is  now; 
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and  the  fear  of  those  revolts  which  had 
threatened  the  power  of  both  Church  and 
State  in  other  countries  still  held  sway.  The 
Pope,  then  as  now,  was  a  great  power  in  the 
deciding  of  social  questions  on  their  moral 
basis.  Every  effort  was  made  on  the  part 
of  many  prelates  in  Europe,  and  some  in  the 
United  States,  to  induce  the  Holy  Father  to 
condemn  utterly  the  principles  on  which  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  founded. 
Cardinal  Gibbons  saw  at  once  that  the  Pope 
must  be  well  informed  as  to  the  American 
view  of  the  matter.  He,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  present  Bishop  of  Richmond,  won  the 
day;  and  we  were  preserved  in  this  country 
from  the  secession  of  many  Catholic  indus- 
trial workers  from  that  Church  which  stands 
so  firmly  against  the  invasion  of  Bolshevism 
and  the  autocratic  and  atheistic  principles  of 
Radical  Socialism. 

In  this  very  short  sketch  it  is  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  the  intentions  and  actions  of 
this  truly  Apostolic  Priest.  He  believed  that 
a  priest  could  not  be  too  well  educated,  and 
worked  heartily  for  the  founding  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America.  He  had  all 
the  Christian  virtues,  with  none  of  that 
rigidity  or  intolerance  which  is  often  their 
shadow. 

To  know  him — as  I  knew  him  for  forty 
years — was  to  feel  that,  in  his  presence,  the 
proudest  words  one  could  utter  were:  "I,  too, 
am  a  Christian."  One  loved  his  simplicity, 
while  admiring  his  grace  and  dignity.  The 
messieurs  de 'etiquette  at  the  Court  of  Rome 
complained  that  the  American  .  Cardinal 
would  go  on  foot,  in  spite  of  the  conven- 
tion which  prescribed  that  a  Prince  of  the 
Holy  Roman  and  Apostolic  Church  must  al- 
ways drive;  but  nothing  short  of  a  mandate 
of  the  Holy  Father  could  have  prevented  our 
Cardinal  from  taking  his  daily  walk,  his 
usual  cup  of  tea  in  the  evening,  or  his  apple  at 
a  certain  time  of  the  day!  He  was  willing 
to  be  splendid,  as  a  Cardinal  should  on  proper 
occasions;  to  see  him  enter  at  the  ceremonial 
moment  the  sanctuary  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Baltimore  gave  one  a  thrill.  "I  cannot  imi- 
tate that,"  Sir  Henry  Irving  said,  after  he 
had  attended  a  function  at  the  cathedral  to 
study  for  his  production  of  Tennyson's 
"Thomas  a  Becket."  "I  should  have  to  be 
full  of  a  divine  fire  to  do  it."  The  picture  of 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu  by  Philippe  de  Cham- 
pagne gives  an  idea  of  the  magnificence  of 
our  Cardinal ;  but  it  has  no  gleam  of  that  ex- 
quisite inward  and  outward  grace  which  il- 
lumined him. 


©  Orren  Jack  Turner 

CARDINAL   GIBBONS,    1834-1921 
(Barn    in    Baltimore   eighty-seven   years   ago;    ordained 
a  priest   in    1861;    became   a  bishop  in    1868,    Archbishop 
of   Baltimore  in   1877,   and  Cardinal   in   1886) 

He  loved  the  poor,  he  loved  little  children, 
and  he  had  such  a  vision  of  what  the  young 
folk  ought  to  be  that  he  instituted  the  prac- 
tise of  having  them  take  for  a  fixed  time 
a  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  alcoholic 
liquors  when  they  approached  for  the  first 
time  the  Table  of  the  Eucharist.  He  well 
knew  that  the  impressions  made  on  the  mind 
and  heart  before  the  age  of  seven  years  are 
almost  indelible,  though  not  always  ex- 
plicable. 

The  influence  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  will 
be  better  understood  as  time  goes  on,  when 
his  services  as  a  Christian  and  a  patriot  are 
carefully  studied  in  relation  to  the  stages  of 
progress  of  the  United  States  during  the  last 
fifty  years. 


CANADA'S  SOLDIER  FARMERS 


A  SOLDIER  SETTLER'S  NEAT  HOME  IN  THE  REGINA  DISTRICT.  SASKATCHEWAN 
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TWO    SOLDIER    BROTHERS   ERECTING    A    HOME   ON   A 
FARM    SITE   IN    MANITOBA 


A   SOLDIER'S   WIDOW  RAISING  CARROTS  ON   40-ACRE 
FARM   IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
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A  RETURNED  SOLDIER'S  FARM  NEAR  LORETTE.  MANITOBA.  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 


CANADA'S    SOLDIER    FARMERS 
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TWENTY  thousand 
young  Canadians  who 
fought  in  the  war  have 
availed  themselves  of  the 
Dominion  Government's 
land  settlement  scheme. 
Every  soldier  settler  is  en- 
titled to  a  grant  of  160  acres, 
and  he  may  also  exercise  his 
civilian  right  to  a  second 
quarter-section. 

He  may  wish  to  buy  im- 
proved land,  however,  or  to 
purchase  stock  and  equip- 
ment. If  so,  the  Soldier  Set- 
tlement Board  will  lend  him 
up  to  $4500  for  land,  $2000  for  livestock  or 
implements,  and  $1000  for  erection  of  build- 
ings  or  other  permanent  improvements. 

By  the   end   of    1920   the    Dominion   had 


THE  SOLDIER'S  WIFE  LENDS  A  HAND 

was  for  the  purchase  of  land,   and  a  third 

was  for  supplying  livestock  and  equipment. 

The  loans  will  be   repaid   in   instalments 

covering   a  period   of   twenty-five  years   for 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW— A  FOUR-HORSE  TEAM  AND  A  SOLDIER'S  TRACTOR  PLOW 

loaned  $75,000,000  to  20,000  soldier  settlers      land  and  eight  years  for  livestock  and  equip- 
in     Saskatchewan,     Manitoba,     and     British      ment.     They  bear  interest  at  5  per  cent. 
Columbia.     More  than  half  of  that  amount  There  is  obviously  a  twofold  purpose  be- 

hind the  scheme :  ( 1 )  To 
furnish  the  returned  soldier 
with  an  occupation  and  an 
opportunity;  and  (2)  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  vast 
agricultural  areas  in  West- 
ern Canada. 

Every  settler  is  required 
to  take  .  up  actual  residence 
and  make  farming  his  ordi- 
nary vocation.  To  avoid 
failures,  the  Soldier  Settle- 
ment Board  sends  the  inex- 
perienced applicant  to  a 
training  center  for  a  month's 
instruction    and    then    places 

GOING  HOME  FROM  A  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL  IN  THE  GRAIN  FIELDS  OF       ,•         K„    n     rt  „     r         „     „„„ 

Manitoba  him   on   a    taim    toi    a   year. 


ALONG  THE  TIOGA  ROAD.  RUNNING  FROM  THE  YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK  IN  CALIFORNIA  INTO   THE  HIGH 

SIERRAS— OPEN  TO  MOTOR  CARS  SINCE  1915 


THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND 

THE  TOURIST 


BY  HARLEAN  JAMES 


THE  period  in  which  extensive  national 
parks  might  have  been  created  from  pub- 
lic domain  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  was  but  a  hazy  memory  before  any- 
one, apparently,  dreamed  of  a  day  when 
there  would  be  a  demand  for  reservations  of 
land  definitely  set  apart  from  settlement. 
Land  in  the  colonial  days  seemed  as  illimi- 
table as  the  seven  seas.  The  watchword  was 
to  conquer,  not  save,  the  wilderness.  The 
conception  of  the  people  as  cooperative  own- 
ers in  the  marvelous  scenic  areas  of  America 
and  in  mountain-and-valley  recreation  parks 
is  a  contribution  from  the  West. 

From  the  time  when,  in  1832,  four  sec- 
tions of  land  surrounding  the  healing  Hot 
Springs  in  Arkansas  were  set  aside  by  Con- 
gress in  a  reservation,  until,  in  1917,  the 
McKinley  National  Park  was  created  in 
Alaska,  the  national-park  idea  has  gained 
steadily  in  the  minds,  and  appealed  increas- 
ingly to  the  sentiment,  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Even  in  1919  Congress  found  time  to 
convert  the  Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona  and 
Zion  Monument  in  Utah  from  so-called 
"monuments"  to  national  parks,  and  to  chris- 
ten the  gifts  of  public-spirited  citizens  in 
Maine  as  Lafayette  National  Park — thus 
throwing  around  those  favored  spots  the  pro- 
tecting guardianship  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  interests  of  all  the  cooperating 
owners. 
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We  read  with  a  thrill  of  pride  of  that  ex- 
ploring party  led  by  Judge  Hedges,  of 
Helena,  Montana,  into  the  Yellowstone 
country,  when  the  first  impulse  to  file  on 
farms  for  individual  ownership  was  definitely 
renounced  for  the  higher  purpose  of  making 
available  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  this  marvelous  wonderland  of  Nature 
in  her  tempestuous  moods.  Congress  re- 
sponded cordially  to  the  suggestion,  and  in 
1872  set  aside  the  Yellowstone  as  a  "pleas- 
uring ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people." 

Until  the  recent  threatened  invasion  of  the 
national  parks  for  commercial  uses,  many 
of  us  had  been  careless  of  our  legacies  by 
Acts  of  Congress.  Up  to  1890,  Hot  Springs 
and  the  Yellowstone  were  our  only  national 
parks.  Since  1890  seventeen  national  parks, 
aggregating  some  4,845,750  acres,  have  been 
created  by  successive  acts  of  Congress.  It  is 
true  that  there  were  upward  of  a  million 
visitors  to  the  various  national  parks  last 
year;  but  the  applications  of  local  irrigation 
and  power  interests  for  easements  have  come, 
apparently,  as  blessings  in  disguise  to  acquaint 
our  people  generally  with  the  singular  beauty 
and  marvelous  diversity  of  the  parks  which 
we  possess. 

How  many  "average  citizens"  know  that 
they  are  part  owners  in  nineteen  National 
Parks  covering   10,859  square  miles,  and  in 
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THE  NATIONAL  PARK-TO-PARK  HIGHWAY 

(Directly  connecting  eleven  National  Parks,  in  an  irregular 
circuit  of  about  5000  miles) 


forty-three  National  Monuments  covering 
2552  square  miles,  each  containing  unique 
and  picturesque  scenery  which  has  been  in 
course  of  creation  for  thousands  and  millions 
of  years  or  marking  the  site  of  some  historic 
achievement  of  man?  How  many  know  that 
a  great  park-to-park  highway  has  been  desig- 
nated which,  in  an  irregular  circuit  of  about 
five  thousand  miles,  passes  through  nine 
western  States,  crosses  every  main  continental 
highway,  and  now  directly  connects  eleven 
National  parks,  including  a  variety  of  scenery 
to  be  found  no  where  else  in  the  world  ? 

If  you  have  a  motor  which  will  turn  the 
wheels  of  a  car,  the  price  of  gasoline  to  feed 
the  engine,  a  camping  outfit,  and  the  very 
modest  amount  of  cash  required  for  park 
fees  and  food  en  route,  you  may  drive  through 
your  country  estates  and  claim  every  pleasure 
of  ownership. 

You  may  see  the  geysers,  the  boiling 
springs,  the  mud  volcanoes,  the  petrified  for- 
ests, the  mountain  lake,  the  gorgeously- 
painted  rocks  of  the  canyon  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. You  may  penetrate  the  wilderness, 
seeing  wild  birds  and  animals  living  in  the 
full  joy  of  the  open.  You  may  feel  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  lofty  Tetons,   the  glory  of  the 


Great  Falls,  and  the  mystery  of  "Old 
Faithful,"  the  most  impressive  of  all 
known  geysers. 

Crossing  the  State  of  Wyoming 
and  coming  into  the  peace  of  the  eter- 
nal snow-capped  Rockies,  with  their 
glacial  creeks  and  winding  rivers,  one 
may  feel  the  restfulness  of  mountain 
lakes  of  emerald  green,  gems  set  in  the 
bronze  and  brilliant  enamel  of  the 
granite  rocks  and  etched  with  gray- 
blue  rims  of  spruce.  You  may  drive 
over  the  high  plateau  where,  in  the 
clear  air,  a  mile  above  the  sea  level, 
the  city  of  Denver  spreads  its  cleanly 
streets  between  buildings  of  brick  and 
stone,  a  testimonial  to  the  finished 
work  of  man.  You  may  see  Pike's 
Peak  sixty  miles  away  and  believe  that 
you  could  walk  to  its  base  before 
breakfast.  You  may  visit  the  Garden 
of  the  Gods,  and  imagine  that  the 
children  of  giants  had  made  sport  of 
this  playground  and  left  their  painted 
blocks  and  toy  animals  in  confusion 
when  they  were  called  to  their  sleep. 
Down  into  the  valley  of  Pueblo,  over 
flowered  carpets  of  cactus  and  summer 
blooms  and  up  the  steep  and  tortuous 
passes  of  the  giant  Rockies  to  Salida, 
through  mountain  gorges  and  out  into  the 
open  country,  you  may  reach  the  Mesa  Verde 
in  southwest  Colorado,  and  traverse  some 
of  the  114  rooms  of  Spruce  Tree  House, 
where  nearly  400  human  beings  once  lived. 


Courtesy  of  tho  National  Park  SorvlCo 

THE    NEW   EL   PORTEL   ROAD   LEADING    INTO    THE 
YOSEMITE   NATIONAL   PARK,   CALIFORNIA 
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THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


MOTORING  AMID  FOREST  AISLES  OF  MOUNT  RAINIER 
NATIONAL  PARK  IN  WASHINGTON   STATE 

By  way  of  the  petrified  forest  you  may 
swing  round  to  Flagstaff  and  on  into  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  "the  most 
sublime  of  earthly  spectacles,"  the  "Titan  of 
Chasms,"  stupendous  in  scale  and  scope, 
painted  in  truth  on  a  "ten-league  canvas," 
and  in  masses  fit  only  for  giant  gods  of  an- 
tiquity. No  person  could  feel  important  or 
vain  in  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 
All  humanity  and  all  human  aims  seem  puny 
by  comparison  with  this  masterpiece  of  crea- 
tion. 

Then  down  into  the  valley,  through  fields 
of  golden  poppies  stretching  to  the  distant 
hills,  and  on  across  the  Mojave  Desert  to 
the  sunny  city  of  Los  Angeles,  with  its  tropi- 
cal palms  and  its  temperate  climate.  In  this 
smiling  country  you  may  see  roses  which 
reach  the  ridge-poles  of  the  vine-laden  homes. 
You  may  note  the  tender,  fragrant  heliotrope 
and  feathery  clematis  which  shield  the  open 
verandas  from  the  noonday  sun.  You  may 
drive  under  drooping  pepper  trees  and  moss- 
hung  oaks  into  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
through  miles  of  orange  groves  and  clipped 
vineyards  standing  sharply  green  against  the 
clean  plowed  earth,  an  eloquent  expression 
of  the  last  word  in  perfection  of  conscious 
cultivation. 

Mounting  the  valley  road  between  slopes 
dotted  with  clustered  live-oaks,  on  past  pines 
and  firs  and  hemlocks,  you  may  reach   the 


groves  of  giant  redwoods  in  Sequoia  and 
General  Grant  Parks.  One  who  has  seen  the 
ancient  trees  which  were  saplings  when 
Moses  led  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the 
wilderness  might  well  feel  that  he  could  die 
content,  since  here  he  could  not  fail  to  sense 
the  persistent  purpose  of  the  creative  power. 
It  is  in  this  country,  above  these  canyons, 
that  Mount  Whitney  rears  the  tallest  crest 
in  the  mainland  of  the  United  States. 

Once  again  you  may  drop  back  into  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  and  drive  on  through 
the  maze  of  blossoms,  the  wealth  of  shade 
trees,  and  the  careful  precision  of  well- 
pruned  orchards  and  staked-out  vineyards 
into  the  recesses  of  the  far-famed  Yosemite 
Valley — less  than  eight  miles  long  and 
scarce  a  mile  wide,  but  presenting  within  its 
narrow  granite  boundaries  the  Merced  River 
in  its  dramatic  leap  over  Yosemite  Falls,  the 
highest  in  the  world,  and  the  incomparably 
delicate  Bridal  Veil  Falls  set  in  Cathedral 
Rocks.  You  may  see  the  solid  wall  of  El 
Capitan  rising  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
valley,  with  an  ethereal  quality,  for  all  its 
bulk,  which  reminds  you  of  your  childhood 
image  of  "mansions  in  the  sky."     You  may 
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IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  ARKANSAS  RIVER,  NEAR  BUENA  VISTA,  COLO. 


climb  to  the  head  of  the  valley  where  Tenaya 
Canyon  joins  the  Merced  at  the  sign  of  the 
Half  Dome,  which  rises  with  firm  dignity 
to  join  the  clouds  above.  From  the  Yo- 
semite  you  may  reach  the  high  Sierras  by  the 
Tiogo  Road  with  an  ease  unknown  in  for- 
mer years. 

And  then  you  may  cross  again  the  culti- 
vated valleys  of  mid-California  and  so  reach 
the  City  of  the  Golden  Gate,  perched  on  its 
seven  hills  and  almost  surrounded  by  the  sil- 
ver, island-strewn  waters  of  the  bay  and  the 
beating  waves  of  the  Pacific.  You  may  look 
across  the  fog  banks  to  see  Tamalpius  emerge 
from  the  mists  as  a  lady  slips  out  of  her  chif- 
fon coat.  You  may  follow  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  rolling  Berkeley  Hills. 

You  may  journey  on  into  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  where  peaches  and  prunes  ripen 
under  the  wealth  of  sunshine,  and  up 
through  the  Shasta  country,  with  a  detour 
to  view  the  Lassen  Volcano,  which  lately 
surprised  the  scientists  by  violent  eruptions 
over  a  period  of  many  months.  By  way  of 
the  Klamath  Indian  Reservation  you  may 
reach    the    Crater    Lake    of    sapphire    blue, 


where     floats     the     island     phantom     ship. 

Through  the  city  of  Portland  under  the 
shadow  of  Mount  Hood,  and  Seattle  on 
Puget  Sound,  you  may  approach — amid  for- 
est isles  of  spruce  and  fir  and  pine  and  hem- 
lock cushioned  on  feathery  ferns  and  velvety 
moss — the  mysterious  Mount  Rainier,  to  be 
seen  in  the  distance  from  many  miles  away. 
You  may  look  upon  the  mountain  and  satisfy 
yourself,  as  did  the  Indians,  with  seeing;  or 
you  may  climb  its  lofty  summit,  if  your  ambi- 
tion lies  that  way,  and  know,  as  the  Indians 
did  not,  that  you  will  not  be  confiscated  by 
the  devil-god  believed  to  hold  sway  there. 
You  may  at  least  walk  the  trails  to  see  the 
red  of  the  Indian  paint  brush,  the  blue  of  the 
lupins,  and  the  white  of  the  avalanche  lilies 
as  they  crowd  to  the  edge  of  the  snow  and 
glacial  ice.  You  may  feel  the  nearness  of  the 
snow-capped  peak  and  marvel  at  the  crystal- 
line glaciers  as  they  glisten  in  the  light  of 
the  sun. 

And,  finally,  across  the  inland  empire  of 
apple  orchards  and  wide  grain  fields,  you 
may  drive  into  the  Glacier  National  Park, 
on  the  Canadian  border  of  Montana,  where, 
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ON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  GRAND  CANYON.  IN  ARIZONA 


amid  glacier-fed  lakes  and  precipitous  peaks, 
you  may  find  the  Dome  of  the  Continent; 
for  here  the  north  and  south  divide  crosses 
the  east  and  west.  You  may  stand  on  Triple 
Divide  and  see  the  head  waters  which  flow 
north  to  the  Hudson  Bay  and  so  to  the  At- 
lantic, those  which  flow  east  and  south  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  those  which  flow 
west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Then,  if  you  please,  back  to  the  starting 
point — five  thousand  miles  or  more  of  travel 
on  your  own  wheels.  A  little  effort,  a  little 
money,  and  you  have  seen  the  highest  moun- 
tain on  the  mainland  of  the  United  States 
and  passed  through  the  desert  below  the  sea- 
level.  You  have  looked  out  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  with  its  sunny  face,  near  Los  Ange- 
les, and  its  chilly  waves  breaking  over  the 
Seal  Rocks  of  the  Cliff  house  or  Lands  End 
near  the  Golden  Gate.  You  have  seen  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco  girt  with  its  thousand 
hills,  and  the  sun  setting  in  the  open  Pacific 
Ocean.  You  have  seen  the  oldest  trees  in 
the  world,  and  the  wonders  of  granite  and 
lava  and  glacier.  You  have  walked  through 
the  houses  of  a  civilization  which  may  be 
older  than  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  and  have 
noted  animals  and  birds  which  may  be  en- 
tirely extinct  when  your  grandchildren  make 
the   trip. 

You  have  felt  the  power  and  wonder  of 
God's  West  and  the  human  hand  of  welcome 
which  your  Government  holds  forth  to  you. 
You  have  possessed  the  warming  sense  of 
forethought,  for  your  comfort,  which  makes 
it  possible  for  you  to  see  and  enjoy  what  the 


wealth    of   the   Indies   could   not  give   your 
grandparents. 

And  all  these  wonders  of  the  world  have 
not  been  fenced  off  into  artificial  museum  ex- 
hibits by  a  stingy  board  of  directors ;  they 
have  been  faithfully  preserved  in  the  fullness 
of  their  natural  beauty  and  protected  from 
commercial  encroachment  by  your  Congress. 

The  forces  of  preservation  and  the  forces 
of  utility  cannot  operate  together.  One  must 
displace  the  other.  A  tree  which  has  been 
growing  for  three  thousand  years  may  be 
felled  in  a  few  days  by  the  hands  of  men.  An 
elk  or  a  buffalo  of  a  race  once  legion,  but  now 
nearly  extinct,  may  be  shot  in  the  space  of 
a  single  breath.  The  flow  of  rivers  and  the 
waters  of  lakes  may  be  tampered  with  by 
men,  but  no  one  can  know  the  result  to  the 
landscape  which  has  been  created  by  the  com- 
bination of  a  thousand  forces.  All  of  these 
acts  may  be  immediately  profitable  for  the 
few;  they  do  not  preserve  for  the  many. 

In  the  full  realization  of  these  dangers, 
Congress — which  created  the  National  Parks 
for  pleasure,  education,  and  inspiration — 
also,  in  1916,  created  a  National  Park  Ser- 
vice in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  act 
as  guardian  for  the  National  Parks  and  most 
of  the  Monuments.  The  pending  reorgani- 
zation of  executive  departments  will  un- 
doubtedly bring  about  the  assembling  of  all 
the  monuments  under  one  bureau. 

The  National  Parks  serve  the  leisure  and 
not  the  work-time  of  the  American  people. 
Even  from  a  financial  standpoint  it  would 
be  folly  to  try  to  mix  the  motives.     It  is  only 
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by  singleness  of  purpose,  by  a  persistent  policy 
of  park  operation  for  park  purposes,  that  the 
National  Parks  can  ultimately  be  made  self- 
supporting.  Natural  scenery  unspoiled  by 
hand  of  man,  and  unmolested  animal  and 
bird  life,  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

As  a  further  earnest  of  its  intention  to  pro- 
tect the  National  Parks,  Congress  again 
spoke  with  authority  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  recent  short  session.  It  passed  an  act 
— for  which  no  division  was  called  in  either 
house  because  the  opposition  was  so  negligible 
— definitely  and  for  all  time  exempting  Na- 


tional Parks  and  Monuments  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

Congress  has  shown  its  inclination.  You, 
who  can  now  make  the  "grand  tour"  in  a 
single  summer  or  in  many  summers,  by  train 
and  modern  hotels  or  by  motor  and  under 
your  own  canvas,  may  some  time  find  oppor- 
tunity to  do  your  share  to  support  Congress 
in  its  policy,  only  once  violated,  that  the  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Monuments  shall  be  pre- 
served inviolate  as  the  greatest  single  his- 
torical, recreational,  and  spiritual  bequest 
which  the  American  people  can  pass  on  to  the 
next  generation? 


AUTOMOBILE  CAMP  SITES  AND 
THE  "GYPSY"  MOTORIST 

BY  MARGUERITE  A.  SALOMON 


FASCINATING  and  romantic  were  the 
tales  of  the  nomadic  gypsies  who  had  no 
settled  homes,  but  camped  each  night  some- 
where along  the  roadside  or  in  the  heart  of 
the  forest,  cooking  their  meals  around  a  glow- 
ing campfire  and  afterward  singing  their  gay 
songs  of  the  out-of-doors  to  the  tune  of  guitar 
or  mandolin. 

Out  West,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  thou- 
sands of  Twentieth  Century  "gypsies"  of 
quite  a  different  type  have  sprung  into  being 
within  the  past  few  years.  They  are  known 
as  "gypsy  motorists."  Each  year  their  num- 
ber grows  larger  and  larger,  so  that  they  pre- 
sent a  very  formidable  and  serious  question  to 
the  various  States  through  which  they  pass. 

There  are  all  degrees  of  gypsy  motorists. 


Some  are  those  who  take  their  vacation  in  this 
way.  Then  there  are  farmers  from  intensely 
hot  belts  who  in  summer  bring  their  families 
to  cooler  temperatures  and  at  the  same  time 
visit  the  larger  cities  to  buy  necessaries  and 
equipment.  There  are  vast  numbers  of  "im- 
migrants" seeking  new  homes,  who  stop  for  a 
time  here  or  there  to  see  which  particular  spot 
suits  them  most  as  a  future  residence.  And, 
lastly,  there  are  the  migratory  ranch  laborers 
— such  as  the  hop-pickers,  the  berry-pickers, 
apple-pickers,  and  the  like — who  pile  their 
families  into  "flivvers"  and  go  working  from 
place  to  place  as  one  season  runs  into  another. 
Time  was  when  the  only  resting-place  a 
nomadic  motorist  could  find  was  one  of  his 
own  seeking — some  wayside,  attractive  place, 
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THE  "COOK-HOUSE"  AT  THE  FREE  AUTO-CAMP  AT  ASHLAND,  ORE. 


preferably  near  a  stream.  As  he  grew  in 
numbers,  various  communities  found  him  get- 
ting to  be  a  serious  menace.  He  was  not  al- 
ways clean,  and  sometimes  he  left  a  most 
untidy  and  unhealthy  trail  of  rubbish  behind 
him.  He  polluted  fresh  streams,  and  many  a 
serious  forest  fire  can  be  laid  to  his  careless- 
ness. It  soon  became  clear  that  he  must  be 
segregated,  if  possible ;  and  that  is  why  some 
of  the  more  progressive  cities  started  free  au- 
tomobile camping  grounds. 

These  camp  sites  vary  in  kind  and  in  the 
accommodations  they  offer  the  touring  mo- 
torist. All  of  them  are  free.  Some  merely 
furnish  running  water,  comfort  stations,  and 
brick  ovens  with  fuel  already  cut  and  piled  for  out  the  lights  in  their  own  section  of  the 
the  use  of  the  tourist.     Others  have  electric      grounds  as  they  retire. 


lithia — are  found  in  springs 
and  caverns  near  the  camp, 
and  there  are  children's  play- 
grounds, wading  pools,  ten- 
nis courts,  and  other  features 
for  the  use  of  the  tourist. 

The  camp  is  equipped  with 
a  gas  kitchenette  in  a  central 
location,     with     twelve     gas 
plates,  lockers  for  food,   and 
sinks ;    and    there    are    many 
additional    gas    plates    under 
shelters   in   various   parts   of 
the  park.    The  gas  plates  are 
attached  to  meters  which  op- 
erate  upon    the   insertion   of 
25  cents.    This  entitles  the  camper  to  gas  un- 
til ten  the  next  morning,  when  the  meters  are 
reset.     The  revenue  received  for  this  gas  is 
used   toward   the  maintenance  of   the  camp. 
A  big  campfire,  for  sociability,  is  an  added 
attraction,  helping  the  campers  get  together 
for  an  evening  of  wholesome  fun.     The  fire 
is  in  charge  of  an  attendant,  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  fire  spreading  to  the  heavily  timbered 
hillsides  of  the  park.     Hundreds  of  electric 
lights  are  strung  through  the  trees  and  give  a 
fairy-like  aspect.     As  many  campers  have  no 
shelters  over  them,  and  the  lights  would  pre- 
vent sleep,   switches  have  been   installed  on 
trees  so  that  the  campers  themselves  can  turn 


lights  as  an  added  convenience,  while  still 
others  furnish  every  degree  of  convenience 
imaginable  for  the  comfort  of  the  visiting 
"gypsy" — with  gas  stoves  or  electric  plates 
worked  on  a  25-cent  meter  basis,  shower 
baths,  lavatories,  stationary  washtubs,  and 
lockers  for  food  and  valua- 
bles. One  camp  site  (at 
Denver)  has  a  large  lake 
where  one  may  boat  or 
swim,  and  adjoining  it  are 
the  municipal  golf  links,  ten- 
nis courts,  and  a  pavilion  for 
dancing — all  absolutely  free 
of  charge. 

Probably  one  of  the  most 
complete  equipments  is  found 
at  the  Free  Auto-Camp  at 
Ashland,  Oregon.  It  is 
charmingly  located  in  the 
heart  of  Lithia  Park,  a  mu- 
nicipal park  of  one  hundred 
acres  of  great  natural  beauty. 
Three  kinds  of  mineral 
waters — sulphur,    soda,    and 


A  large  comfort  station  of  the  most  modern 
type  is  provided  in  a  central  location,  and 
there  are  two  large  sulphur  baths  and  a 
natatorium  available,  so  that  ample  means  for 
bathing  are  afforded.  Cement  incinerators 
are  placed  in  handy  spots  for  the  disposition 


THE  GROCERY  AT  DENVER'S  AUTOMOBILE   CAMP.   WHERE  EVERYTHING 
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AN  AUTOMOBILE  CAMP  SITE  AT  MANITOU,  BETWEEN  COLORADO  SPRINGS  AND  PIKE'S  PEAK 


of  rubbish.  A  laundry  wagon  calls  every 
morning,  with  a  one-day  service  for  those  who 
stop  over  and  mail  service  for  the  laundry  of 
those  hurrying  through.  A  store  just  outside 
the  grounds  provides  certain  necessaries,  and 
milk  is  delivered  by  dairymen  to  the  campers 
direct. 

A  commercial  club  secretary  spends  two  or 
three  hours  nightly  greeting  the  campers, 
gathering  and  disseminating  road  information, 
and  doing  any  service  he  can. 

A  rule  applying  to  most  auotmobile  camp 
sites  is  that  each  camper  is  given  an  allotted 
space.  This  prevents  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
especially  among  those  campers  who  would 
be  apt  to  take  more  than  their  share  of  room. 
A  certain  area  of  ground  is  marked  by  four 
posts,  enough  for  a  car  and  camping  outfit. 
This  space  is  numbered,  and  there  is  a  cor- 
responding number  for  locker  and  gas  plate. 
All  Mr.  Motorist  has  to  do  is  to  drive  up  to 
the  entrance,  get  his  lot  number,  and  set  up 
his  camp.  A  record  is  usually  kept  of  the 
number  of  persons  in  each  party,  and  the  li- 
cense number  is  entered  on  the  register.  Very 
often  this  has  proved  a  valuable  clue  for  the 
recovery  of  stolen  cars,  and  it  also  keeps  a  cer- 
tain check  on  undesirable  motorists.  It  has 
been  the  means  of  keeping  accurate  statistics 


concerning  the  "gypsy  motorists,"  and  espe- 
cially from  whence  they  come.  Every  State 
in  the  Union  has  been  represented  at  most  of 
the  camps,  and  foreign  cars  have  been  noted 
from  time  to  time. 

There  is  hardly  a  place  in  the  West,  how- 
ever small,  where  some  sort  of  established 
camp  site  for  automobile  tourists  may  not  be 
found.  They  are  always  maintained  by  the 
municipality  in  which  they  are  located.  Aside 
from  segregating  the  campers,  they  have  been 
found  a  very  profitable  investment  from  a 
commercial  standpoint.  St.  Louis,  Denver, 
Los  Angeles,  and  many  of  the  large  Western 
cities  have  discovered  that  the  farmer  "gypsy 
motorist"  alone  represents  a  huge  purchasing 
power.  The  farmer  has  always  been  a  little 
embarrassed  and  awed  by  hotels.  With  the 
advent  of  inexpensive  automobiles,  and  the 
establishment  of  camp  sites,  Mr.  Farmer  can 
bring  his  camping  outfit  and  settle  down  in 
comfort  for  a  couple  of  weeks',  or  even 
months',  stay ;  for  in  most  of  the  camps  there 
is  no  time  limit  set.  Provided  for  in  this  way, 
he  usually  takes  the  opportunity  to  shop  for 
his  supplies.  It  is  more  satisfactory  than  the 
old  mail-order  method  of  buying.  It  has  been 
found  that  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  automo- 
bile campers  who  use  the  sites  are   farmers, 
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accurate  information 
and  to  make  things  so 
attractive  that  he  will 
decide  to  become  a 
citizen  of  that  par- 
ticular place.  Hun- 
dreds of  towns  in 
more  or  less  remote 
districts  owe  their 
growth  within  the 
past  few  years  to  these 
"immigrants."  They 
are  the  modern  pio- 
neers. Instead  of 
prairie  schooners,  they 
come  in  automobiles. 
By  being  allowed  to 
use  the  automobile 
camp  site  for  a  few 
weeks,  the  prospective 
settler  is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  find  a 
job  to  his  liking  and 
to  study  the  housing 
and  economic  condi- 
tions of  that  par- 
ticular locality.  He  need  make  no  hasty  de- 
cision as  to  whether  he  wants  to  remain  there 
as  a  permanent  resident. 

There  are  few  regulations  other  than  corn- 
Maw"  he  found  they  had  spent  nearly  $1900  mon  decency  demands  at  any  of  the  automo- 
for  farming  implements  and  clothes  during  bile  camp  sites.  Hospitality  is  the  keynote  of 
their  stay.  "S'long  we  hain't  obleeged  to  stop  them  all — the  big,  broad,  open-handed  hospi- 
in  them  city  hotels,  we're  a-going  to  make  this  tality  of  the  West — and  each  community  vies 
yere  trip  ev'ry  yea-ar.  No  more  buyin'  from  with  the  other  to  give  the  visitor  the  best  pos- 
books  when  we  ken  see  what  we're  a-gitting." 
But  the  farmer  is  not  the  only  profitable 
tourist.  One  who  is  even  more  interesting  to 
local  communities  is  the  home-seeker,  and 
every  facility  is  provided  to  furnish  him  with 


who  spend  thousands 
of  dollars  for  farming 
implements,  clothing, 
and  essentials. 

Apropos  of  this 
there  is  an  interesting 
stor}r  told  by  the  head 
of  a  large  business  in 
one  of  the  larger  cities 
east  of  the  Rockies. 
He  was  visiting  the 
local  camp  site  one 
day,  just  as  an  espe- 
cially shabby  Ford  ar- 
rived with  a  dusty  lot 
of  passengers.  They 
were  a  Kansas  farmer 
and  his  family.  Stop- 
ping to  chat  with 
them,  and  through 
subsequent  visits,  he 
got  to  know  them 
fairly  well.  As  they 
were  leaving,  two 
weeks  later,  this  man 
asked    them    casually 

whether  they  had  made  any  purchases 
while  in  the  city.  "Maw  can  tell  you-all 
that,"  drawled  Mr.  Kansas  Farmer.  "She 
keeps    the   check    book."      Upon    consulting 
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sible  impression. 

The  automobile  camp  site  is  a  really  won- 
derful development. .  Maybe  some  day  even 
the  crowded  East  will  recognize  its  advan- 
tages. 


A  SMALL  SECTION  OF  DENVER'S  PUBLIC  AUTOMOBILE  CAMPING  GROUND 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  AFTER 

THE  WAR 

BY  MARY  CROSBIE 

[Even  more  than  in  the  United  States,  the  women  of  England  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheels 
of  industry  during  the  war  and  helped  measurably  to  "carry  on"  while  the  men  were  in  the 
trenches.  In  order  to  inform  our  readers  regarding  the  extent  to  which  these  women  have  been 
retained  in  industry,  in  the  face  of  demobilization  and  a  period  of  general  unemployment,  Miss 
Crosbie  was  invited  to  prepare  the  following  article.  Her  writings  are  well  known  to  readers 
of  such  newspapers  as  the  London  Observer,  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  the  Birmingham  Post. 
— The  Editor] 

IN  the  midmost  of  the  War,  when  jour-  For  women,  notably,  it  was  to  be  a  better 

nalists    and    politicians    proclaimed    the  world.      They    were    held    to    have    proved 

wonderfulness    of    our    women     and     their  their  ability  to  do  work  that  they  had  never 

worth,  the  more  exalted  among  us  believed  done  before  and  their  right  to  a  wage  nearer 

that  they  meant  what  they  said.     It  was  a  that  of  men  doing  like  work.     The  woman 

credulous    period.       Much    was    said,     too,  bus-conductor,    railway-porter,    farm-worker, 

about    the    wonderfulness    of    our    soldiers,  were  as  familiar  for  a  while  as  the  woman 

And  they  are  selling  bootlaces  in  the  gutter  bank-clerk,    carter,    lamplighter.      Only    the 

and  turning  piano-organs  and  sitting  beside  first  strangeness    impressed   us,    and    I   shall 

melancholy  pictures  drawn  in  chalk  on  the  not  forget  the  sight  of  a  young  girl  of  the 

pavements.      As  for  the  women — the   Lon-  East   End   of    London    type,    seated    on    the 

don  Daily  News  stated  the  other  day  that  high    driving-seat    of    a    big   van,    with    her 

"at   least    130,000    women,    many    of    them  high-heeled,  fawn-cloth-topped  boots  planted 

widows  of  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  firmly    against    the    footboard.      Afterward 

war,"  are  looking  in  vain  for  work.  the  woman   van-drivers  became   so   common 

It  is  hard  to  apportion  blame.     Industry  that  we  merely  felt  a  little  surprise  if  the 

is  stagnant  or  uncertain.    The  luxury  trades,  driver  were  not  a  woman, 

that  employed  so  many  women   before    the  There    was    a    book,    or    rather    a    large 

war,  will  not  yet  revive.     Most  of  the  jobs  pamphlet,    published    by    the    British    War 

from    which    the    women    are    thrown    out  Office  in  1916,  listing  the  trades  and  processes 

were  war  jobs  only.     "The  work,"  said  the  in  which  women  were  successfully  replacing 

secretary  of   a  well-known   employment   or-  men.      It    was    illustrated    by    photographs, 

ganization     for     women,     "is     not     there."  and    is    a    useful,    matter-of-fact    record    of 

There  are  those  who  say  it  might  have  been  women   in  sole  charge  of   sixty  horses   at   a 

there.    Three  years  ago  at  least,  the  govern-  depot ;  women  feeding  a  threshing  machine, 

ment  was  assailed  by  advice  and  exhortation  ploughing,    loading    pit-props    into    railway 

on  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  save  the  sol-  cars,  carrying  the  long  and  heavy  props  up 

diers  from  the  gutter  and  the  women  from  a  sloping  plank;  women  weighing  out   coal 

a    sudden    decline    in    that    industrial    value  and  loading  it  on  a  lorry;  a  woman  stoker 

they  had  gained  during  the  war.     But  the  working  at   the   furnaces   of   a   big  factory; 

Armistice   came   before   these    schemes   were  woman  cleaning  locomotives,   rolling  barrels 

in  working  order.      Since  then   it   has-been  in    a    brewery    and    washing    out    the    vats. 

hand-to-mouth    policy.      Clamor    from    one  These  are  all  laborious  jobs.     Later,  we  had 

quarter  is  met  by  a  hasty  sacrifice  of  some-  women    in    the    shipyards;    doing    joinering 

body  thought  to  be  less  articulate.     Protest  and    smiths'    work    there,    running    electric 

from  that  victim,  becoming  loud,  has  to  be  cranes,    cleaning    out    boilers    and    handling 

answered  somehow — probably  by  the  inven-  heavy  steel  bars. 

tion  of  a  new  department  for  spending  the  There  were  protests  against  some  of  this 

public   money.      In   our   thoughts   of   recon-  work  from  those  who   felt  that  the  women 

struction  we  always  saw   a  new  and  better  risked   their   future   and   their   children's   fu- 

basis    of    society    in    process    of    formation,  ture   by   straining    their    physical    powers    so 

Now  we  see  a  house  that  has  been  burnt  out.  far.     Much  was  written  of  the  skill  gained 
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by  women  in  the  engineering  or,  as  I  be- 
lieve you  call  them  in  America,  the  ma- 
chine trades,  after  the  short  intensive  train- 
ing provided  by  the  government.  It  might 
all  be  read  again  in  the  examples  of  their 
work  shown  at  the  Victory  Exhibition ;  car- 
tridges and  howitzer  shells,  turbines  and 
aero  engines,  auto-  and  steam-engine  parts 
and  optical  glass.  But  less  was  written  of 
the  heavy  work  done  by  the  unskilled 
women.  There  is  something  to  think  about 
in  the  picture  of  women  in  the  wet  and  filth 
of  a  tanyard,  or  cleaning  the  side  of  a  ship 
and  sitting  on  a  swinging  cradle  to  do  it. 
There  was  a  thrill  (not  an  agreeable  one) 
in  reading  of  the  halfpenny  an  hour  paid  to 
women-workers  in  "danger  buildings"  at  a 
filling  factory.  There  was  a  strangeness  in 
finding  that  the  list  of  women  who  lost  their 
lives  in  war  work,  either  from  enemy  action 
(air  raids,  torpedoed  hospital  ships  and  the 
like)  or  from. accident  in  the  course  of  their 
work,  contained  700  names. 

England's  War  Workers — Two  Years  After 

I  asked  Miss  Margaret  Bondfield,  whose 
speech  on  Ireland  at  the  big  Albert  Hall 
meeting  was  the  first  strong  gesture  made 
by  an  Englishwoman  in  that  matter,  what 
she  thought  of  women's  position  two  years 
after  the  Armistice.  Miss  Bondfield  is  well 
known  in  American — and  indeed  in  inter- 
national— labor  circles.  She  has  made  more 
than  one  visit  to  the  United  States,  and, 
with  Miss  Mary  Macarthur,  represented 
British  labor  women  at  the  International 
Labor  Conference  held  in  Washington  in 
1919.  Miss  Bondfield  expresses  the  labor, 
not  the  feminist,  point  of  view,  and  her  vision 
takes  cognizance  of  the  world's  need  as  well 
as  of  England's.  She  told  an  interviewer 
just  lately  that  she  thinks  woman  is  at 
present  a  reactionary  influence;  and  there  is 
much  in  the  attitude  of  our  new  citizen  to. 
justify  her.  "A  revival  of  barbarism,"  she 
says,  a  hardening  of  conscience,  a  baser  ethic, 
and  a  more  cruel  individualism  are  our  leg- 
acy from  the  war.  She  did  not  speak  bit- 
terly, but  with  the  deep-running  sadness  of 
one  who  has  seen  an  ideal  driven  into  the 
wilderness  and  stoned.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than,  that  the  generality  of  the  na- 
tion has  gained  neither  spiritually  nor  mor- 
ally from  their  war  knowledge,  though — 
as  Miss  Bondfield  was  careful  to  say — there 
are  the  few  who  have  learnt  deeply. 

Miss  Bondfield  thinks  that  the  working 
woman  has  been  less  affected  by  what  she 


called  "war  psychology"  than  girls  of  the 
more  sheltered  classes.  The  working 
woman,  having  lived  nearer  to  realities,  did 
not  suffer  the  sudden  dreadful  enlighten- 
ment of  the  girl  who  had  been  more  or  less 
protected  from  them ;  or,  had  perhaps  fewer 
illusions  to  cast,  and  a  deeper  though  no 
more  articulate  sense  of  values.  Miss  Cicely 
Hamilton,  dramatist  and  suffragist,  spoke 
the  other  day  of  a  spirit  of  frivolous  hard- 
ness observed  in  women  during  the  war;  and 
made  no  suggestion  that  it  is  now  cast  out. 

The  Government  Makes  a  Bad  Matter 
Worse 

Unemployment  is  not  a  condition  for 
fostering  faiths.  Miss  Bondfield  attributed 
that  situation  largely,  if  not  wholly,  to  the 
ineptitude  and  cowardice  of  the  government, 
whose  schemes  for  dealing  with  it  have  been 
limited  and  haphazard.  By  the  efforts  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Women 
Workers,  the  Wages  (Temporary  Regula- 
tion) Act,  which  kept  women's  wages  at  the 
level  reached  in  November,  1918,  was  ex- 
tended until  the  end  of  September,  1920. 
As  soon  as  it  expired  many  employers  dis- 
missed their  women  workers — and  then 
offered  to  take  them  back  at  a  lower  wage. 
In  some  cases  the  offer  was  accepted  of  bitter 
necessity.  In  others  the  places  of  the  women 
were  filled  by  cheap  juvenile  labor. 

These  are  the  women  who,  during  the 
war,  were  supposed  to  have  demonstrated 
their  social  and  industrial  worth,  forever  to 
be  acknowledged  worthily.  They  did  fine 
work,  and  skilled  work  and  heavy  work. 
They  showed,  in  the  words  of  H.  M.  Chief 
Lady  Inspector  of  Factories,  "a  growing 
sense  of  power  and  craft-pride."  They 
reached  great  skill  in  non-munitions  work, 
without  the  special  training  provided  by  the 
government  for  munition-workers. 

No  one  denies  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
time,  but  I  think  Miss  Bondfield's  opinion 
is  that,  but  for  the  government's  folly  and 
bad  faith,  it  need  not  have  been  quite  so 
difficult.  She  gave  me  the  instance  of  the 
women  Postal  Sorters,  dismissed  in  October, 
and  so  made  ineligible  for  the  unemploy- 
ment benefit  that  would  have  been  theirs  if 
they  had  been  kept  on  until  the  new  act 
was  in  force — that  is  to  say  until  the  end  of 
the  year.  There  is  the  case  of  the  Pensions 
Department,  purely  a  War  consequence. 
Some  of  its  sections  were  started  by  women 
who  became  expert  workers  in  an  occupation 
that  has   developed   with   them.     They   are 
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being  dismissed  in  considerable  numbers  and 
their  places  taken  by  men  who  have  not  had 
their  training.  Every  woman  admits  the 
claim  of  the  ex-service  men,  but  it  is  too 
plain  that  to  meet  it — ineffectually  enough — 
the  government,  in  Miss  Bondfield's  phrase, 
"throws  the  women  to  the  wolves." 

I  got  a  sharper  definition  of  the  woman's 
claim  from  Miss  Nina  Boyle,  who  was  the 
first  woman  to  seek  nomination  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary candidate.  Miss  Boyle  has  always 
been  a  keen  feminist,  and  she  spoke  with  no 
doubtfulness  at  all  when  she  said  that  one 
of  the  War's  results  is  an  increased  sex- 
hostility.  "Industry,"  she  said,  including,  I 
think,  the  unions  and  the  employers  in  one 
challenging  cry,  "is  anti-feminist."  Miss 
Boyle  is  one  of  the  few  women  who  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  their  fighting  spirit 
quenched  or  saddened.  In  that  apathy  of 
which  many  of  us  are  conscious  she  sees  the 
quiescence  of  the  healthy  animal,  waiting  for 
time  to  heal  his  wound.  In  the  frivolity  or 
want  of  imagination,  of  which  Miss  Hamil- 
ton complained,  she  sees  nature's  protective- 
ness.  "If  women  had  realized  just  what 
was  happening  to  mankind,"  she  says,  in  ef- 
fect, "they  would  have  died."  But  they  have 
not  died,  and  in  spite  of  cross-influences  and 
the  indifference  of  exhaustion,  there  remains 
somewhere  a  knowledge,  an  open-eyed  fight- 
ing will,  that  must  appear  in  time.  She 
admits  the  moment  to  be  full  of  difficulty, 
but  "we  have  a  weapon  now  in  the  vote." 
She  added,  with  a  half-humorous  fling,  that 
most  Englishwomen  would  not  be  happy 
without  something  to  fight  for. 

'"Skilled"  Woman  Labor 

These  are  representative  women,  whose 
work  brings  them  in  contact  with  other 
women  of  all  classes,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  their  views  are  not  identical  nor  are 
their  interpretations  of  the  situation  alike. 
Miss  Boyle  sees  the  industrial  world,  at  the 
dictation  of  the  trade  unions,  making  little 
of  the  women  who  kept  industry  going  dur- 
ing the  War.  She  is  impatient  of  prohibi- 
tions and  limitations.  On  that  vexed  ques- 
tion, the  "so-called  protection  of  women  from 
night  work"  (I  use  her  own  words),  she 
defies  the  Washington  conventions — "meant 
to  protect  men  from  women's  competition, 
not  to  protect  women  from  hardship."  "We 
want  no  such  protection,  given  good  condi- 
tions of  labor.  We  can  make  our  own  bar- 
gain!" Miss  Bondfield  declares  that  or- 
ganized working  women  will  have  none  of 


the  two-shift  system,  that  factories  should 
be  adjusted  to  meet  the  demand  for  output 
and  to  employ  the  unemployed  in  some  other 
way  than  by  night  work.  And  where  Miss 
Bondfield  sees  the  after-the-war  woman  as 
reactionary  Miss  Boyle  sees  her  as  the  stabil- 
izing influence. 

It  is  so  that  she  accounts  for  the  defeat 
of  the  women  candidates  at  the  General 
Election  of  1918.  Women,  afraid  to  throw 
out  the  tried  Coalition  party  for  the  untried 
— and  practically  all  the  women  candidates 
were  Labor,  Socialist  or  Independent — ac- 
cepted the  old,  lest  the  new  should  at  a  peril- 
ous moment  of  our  history  destroy  us  alto- 
gether. It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  if  that 
stability — or  that  reaction — remains  effective 
when  women  vote  a  second  time. 

Miss  Boyle  is  as  sure  as  Miss  Bondfield 
that  the  War  destroyed  illusions,  and  among 
illusions  she  counts  the  belief  in  that  "skilled 
labor,"  of  which  the  trade  unions  made  so 
much.  Women,  she  points  out,  learned  to 
do  delicate  operations,  demanding  accuracy 
to  within  an  infinitesimal  part  of  an  inch, 
and  to  manipulate  machines  after  a  few 
weeks'  training.  It  does  not  now  appear, 
save  in  a  very  few  instances,  that  their  skill 
is  to  be  of  much  use  to  them,  but  their  apti- 
tude has  been  demonstrated. 

The  non-industrial  woman  is  equally  dis- 
illusioned as  to  the  economic  value  of  her 
war  experience  and  the  nourishment  to  be 
got  from  politicians'  praise.  Government 
offices,  in  dismissing  their  women  clerks,  seem 
to  make  some  inquiry  as  to  whether  these 
women  are  dependent  on  their  earnings, 
though  it  is  not  clear  that  the  same  test  is 
applied  to  male  employees.  It  is,  however, 
quite  clear  that  not  all  the  women  who  are 
dismissed  are  independent  or  inefficient.  As 
to  the  junior  clerks — girls  of  the  elementary- 
school  type,  who  did  small  routine  jobs 
that  have  ceased  with  the  War — every  labor 
exchange  has  hundreds  of  them  on  its  books. 

Domestic  Service  Shunned 

These  are  girls  who  would  have  gravi- 
tated toward  domestic  service  before  the 
War.  Now  they  and  their  sisters  reject  it 
utterly,  having  had  experience  of  the  com- 
parative freedom  and  social  distinction  of 
clerkdom.  The  wages  of  typists  and  clerks 
already  show  an  inclination  to  fall. 

Domestic  service  is  still  the  undermanned 
occupation,  and  though  nearly  all  the  em- 
ployment centers  say  that  domestic  workers 
are  "coming  in,"  nobody  who   really  wants 
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a  "general  servant"  seems  able  to  get  one. 
Schemes  for  raising  the  status  of  the  domes- 
tic worker  have  been  much  talked  of,  but  do 
not  accomplish  much.  It  was  proposed  to 
make  it  a  job  to  which  a  woman  might  go 
every  day  as  to  an  office  or  factory,  and  by 
training  the  workers  and  giving  them  a  uni- 
form and  hostel-life  to  make  them  freer  and 
less  conscious  of  servitude;  but  middle-class 
householders  cannot  pay  the  wage  asked  by 
the  hostel,  though  they  might  be  able  to  feed 
a  maidservant  and  pay  her  a  wage  in  their 
own  houses,  expenses  adjusting  themselves 
more  easily,  it  seems,  by  the  old  plan. 

Wages,  of  course,  are  much  higher  than  be- 
fore the  War.  It  is  significant,  also,  that 
the  Women's  Legion  Household  Section  has  a 
regular  form  of  agreement  drawn  up  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  servant,  to. 
which  both  subscribe.  And  as  another  sign 
of  changing  conditions  may  be  mentioned 
the  growth  of  trade  unionism  among  domes- 
tic workers,  and  the  fact  that  Miss  Jessie 
Stephens,  formerly  in  domestic  service,  is 
now  secretary  of  the  union  and  also  a 
Borough  Councilor. 

Professional  Women  and  Farm  Workers 

Among  professional  women,  teachers  seem 
most  desired,  though  the  Burnham  Report 
that  rates  a  woman  teacher  at  four-fifths  of 
a  man  teacher's  value  is  not  exhilarating. 
The  refusal  of  Cambridge  University  to 
admit  women  to  full  membership  of  the  uni- 
versity is  only  a  passing  check — the  fussy 
nervousness  of  an  old  woman  who  finds  her- 
self among  a  crowd  of  vigorous  boys,  only 
in  this  case  it  is  girls.  It  is  fifty  years  since 
the  first  woman  was  examined  for  a  Cam- 
bridge Tripos  and  Cambridge  still  refuses 
to  let  a  woman  take  its  degrees  or  share  in 
its  governance,  though  Oxford  has  just  done 
her  women-students  that  justice.  A  more 
serious  matter  is  the  overcrowding  at  all  col- 
leges, many  of  which  have  to  refuse  students. 

Medical  women  took  a  big  step  forward 
during  the  War.  They  were  army  surgeons, 
though,  Dr.  Jane  Walker  complained  in 
1918,  their  rank  was  generally  no  more  than 
lieutenant's.  They  staffed  hospital  units 
overseas — the  work  of  Dr.  Elsie  Inglis  in 
Serbia  is  only  one  example — and  at  home 
they  held  high  posts  in  military  hospitals. 
Women  medical  students  were  encouraged 
and  University  College  for  the  first  time 
allowed  them,  on  the  same  terms  as  men, 
to  take  the  whole  of  their  medical  education 
in  its  schools  and  hospital.     Quite  lately  sev- 


eral women  have  been  appointed  to  im- 
portant posts  under  the  Ministry  of  Health 
(one  of  them,  Dr.  Barrie  Lambert,  holding 
the  rank  of  major  in  the  Royal  Army  Med- 
ical Corps)  but,  as  an  offset,  University  Col- 
lege has  recently  decided  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  its  women  students  to  twelve  this 
year  and  then  to  rule  them  out  altogether. 
The  Land  Army,  disbanded  in  November, 
1919,  did  good  work.  The  women  showed 
themselves  quick  to  learn,  courageous  and 
enduring.  A  woman  who  acted  as  shepherd, 
on  a  big  farm,  had  entire  charge  of  200 
pedigree  sheep.  A  girl  carried  off  'the  honors 
in  a  ploughing  competition,  her  rivals  being 
young,  as  well  as  elderly,  men.  A  woman 
tractor-driver  was  good  enough  to  take  a 
position  with  a  large  Northern  firm — I  do 
not  know  whether  she  still  holds  it.  But 
among  the  farmers,  generally,  there  has  been 
very  little  acknowledgment  of  women's 
work.  It  was  a  necessity  of  War  time,  and 
has  left  very  little  impression  on  our  con- 
servative agriculturists.  Dressmakers,  now! 
There  is  a  reasonable  demand  for  dress- 
makers, but  for  the  new,  restless,  half-ex- 
pectant, half-cynical  product  of  War-trades 
there  is  no  far-seeing  provision. 

A  Transition  Period 

There  were  and  are  schemes.  The  Min- 
istry of  Labor  trained  a  small  number  of 
domestic  workers,  dressmakers,  upholsterers, 
and  machinists.  The  War  Widows'  Train- 
ing Scheme  of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  is 
said  to  be  conducted  with  a  rather  uncom- 
mon lack  of  red  tape,  the  widows  of  both 
officers  and  men  obtaining  help  in  fitting 
themselves  for  careers.  The  successful 
launching  of  one  of  them  as  a  singer  was 
admittedly  exceptional,  but  it  shows  a  spirit 
above  that  back-to-domestic-service  cry.  The 
labor  exchanges  have  come  in  for  severe 
criticism  and  seem  to  have  functioned  badly 
by  reason  of  unsympathetic  or  badly  trained 
staffs  who  were  indifferent  to  the  suitability 
of  the  applicant  and  the  job.  But  these  are 
all  tinkering  efforts  to  mend  our  broken  na- 
tional life. 

We  are  in  a  queer,  uncertain,  transition 
state,  difficult  to  analyze,  but  suggestive  of 
powers  withheld  or  mutilated  or  mistrustful. 
It  was  taken  for  granted  when  the  war  be- 
gan that  we  would  be  "different"  about  it. 
If  we  now  appear  in  action  not  different  at 
all,  but  the  same,  it  is  perhaps  because  we 
have  not  yet  got  ourselves  and  our  souls  clear 
of  those  terrible  five  years. 
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THE  BRITISH  COAL  CRISIS 


THE  stoppage  of  coal  mining  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  great  "Triple  Alliance" 
strike  of  miners,  railroadmen  and  transport 
workers  were  foreshadowed  for  many  weeks, 
and  became  topics  of  acute  discussion  in  the 
press.  Editorial  articles  appearing  in  the 
English  journals,  as  recently  as  the  first  week 
of  April,  continued  to  express  some  degree 
of  hope  that  a  settlement  would  be  reached, 
and  the  ill  effects  of  a  prolonged  strike  on 
the  workers  themselves,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral public,   thereby  avoided. 

While  sharing  this  hope,  the  London 
Spectator  for  April  2  confessed  to  an  un- 
comfortable feeling  that  the  miners,  who  had 
become  the  "spoiled  children"  of  the  indus- 
trial world,  would  continue  to  behave  like 
spoiled  children.  The  Spectator  regards  the 
issue  before  the  country,  though  a  very  grave 
one,  as  very  simple.  "It  is,  whether  the 
mines  should  be  subsidized  by  a  nation  tot- 
tering toward  bankruptcy,  or  whether  the 
miners  will  accept  such  wages  as  the  mines 
can  afford  to  pay." 

Conceding  that  the  mines  are  all  now 
working  at  a  loss,  this  result,  according  to 
the  Spectator,  is  due  to  the  miners  them- 
selves. Going  back  to  the  strike  of  1920, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  tremendous  profits  were 
then  being  made  out  of  the  export  of  coal. 
The  miners,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Smillie  and  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hodges,  assumed 
that  those  obviously  temporary  profits  would 
continue.  They  formulated  a  policy  by 
which  the  export  profits  would  be  used  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  public  by 
14s.  2d.  a  ton  and  to  increase  the  miners' 
wages  by  two  shillings  a  shift.  The  public, 
however,  was  not  caught  by  this  bait.  The 
miners  finally  struck  on  the  question  of 
wages  merely.  Sir  Robert  Home,  having 
proposed  a  new  wage  plan  by  which  the 
miners'  wages  would  be  increased  accord- 
ing to  output,  the  strike  was  called  off.  For 
a  time  the  output  was  increased,  but  soon 
the  general  trade  slump  caused  the  demand 


for  coal  to  fall  off  enormously,  and  in  the 
export  trade  the  Spectator  asserts  that  Eng- 
land was  undersold  by  America. 

The  miners  now  recognize  that  their  de- 
mands have  brought  the  coal  industry  to  a 
point  at  which  even  the  richest  mines  do 
not  pay.  Their  next  recourse  was  to  renew 
demands  for  state  help,  but  only  last  month 
the  bill  for  removing  the  industry  from 
Government  control  received  the  King's  sig- 
nature. The  Spectator  describes  the  form 
in  which  state  help  is  demanded  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

The  miners  propose  that  there  should  be  a 
national  profits  fund  in  order  to  maintain  all  col- 
lieries in  production;  that  a  new  standard  wage 
should  be  established  by  incorporating  the  whole 
of  the  district  percentages;  that  owners  should 
receive  as  profits  one-tenth  of  the  amount  paid 
in  wages;  that  the  standard  wage  should  be  paid 
before  any  profit  is  allocated ;  and  that  the  war 
wage,  Sankey  wage,  and  other  flat-rate  advances 
should  be  combined  into  one  flat  rate  to  be  added 
to  the  new  standard  wage  after  the  owner's  mini- 
mum profit  has  been  paid.  In  other  words,  the 
miners  want  a  general  pooling  by  which  the 
poorer  mines  shall  be  kept  going  out  of  the  profits 
of  the  richer  mines.  As  all  mines,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  are  working  at  a  loss,  the  miners  are  de- 
manding a  national  subsidy  at  the  expense  of 
all  their  fellow-workers  in  other  trades.  The 
truth  is  that  the  miners  are  aiming  at  nationaliza- 
tion by  a  side  issue.  They  hope  that  if  the  mines 
were  subsidized  now  the  state  would  one  day  take 
them  over,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  in  sheer  des- 
peration. Probably  that  would  happen  if  the 
Government  were  so  weak  as  to  give  way  now. 
The  transition  from  state  control  to  private  con- 
trol is  a  terribly  difficult  business  in  any  case,  but 
if  the  Government  give  a  subsidy  merely  because 
of  the  difficulty  they  will  saddle  themselves  for- 
ever with  responsibility  for  the  mines.  What  has 
always  been  a  source  of  wealth  and  energy  to 
the  nation  will  become  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
taxpayer. 

The  employers,  on  their  part,  have  re- 
fused even  to  consider  a  universal  wage. 
They  take  the  ground  that  mining  affairs 
must  be  settled  by  districts  and  that  wages 
must  be  regulated  by  the  mine's  capacity  to 
pay.     They   have,    however,   offered    a   sub- 
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stantial  minimum  wage  which  is  not  to  be 
reduced,  even  if  the  mines  are  worked  at  a 
loss.  The  owners'  profits  are  strictly  limited, 
and  the  men  are  further  guaranteed  the  bulk 
of  any  profits  which  may  accrue  after  these 
first  charges  have  been  paid.  As  the  Spec- 
tator puts  it,  the  owners  have  asked  for  only 
20  per  cent,  of  the  surplus  profits  and  for 
no  more  than  17  per  cent,  out  of  the  whole 
sum  to  be  paid  in  ordinary  wages.  "For  this 
comparatively  small  percentage  the  owners 
provide  the  mines,  sink  the  shafts,  supply  all 
the  working  gear  and  promise  the  miner  that, 
come  what  may,  his  wages  shall  not  be  be- 
low a  substantial  minimum.  When  this  is 
called  the  exploitation  of  labor  by  capital  one 
is  inclined  to  laugh." 

Looking  forward  to  the  possibility  of  Sir 
Robert  Home's  failure  to  bring  about  a  set- 
tlement, the  Spectator  maintains  that  it 
would  be  worse  that  the  Government  should 
yield  than  that  there  should  be  a  strike.  It 
says  in  conclusion: 

There  could  easily  be  worse  occasions  for  a 
strike  than  the  present.  Trade  is  so  slack  that 
there  is  no  urgent  call  for  coal.  In  some  indus- 
tries, we  can  fancy,  employers  might  even  find  con- 
solation in  a  strike,  as  it  would  give  them  another 
excuse  for  turning  off  men  for  whom  it  is  already 
almost  impossible  to  find  work.  The  miners' 
funds  are  low.  Nobody,  all  the  same,  will  gain 
anything  by  a  strike,  least  of  all  the  miners  them- 
selves. On  the  contrary,  everybody  will  lose  very 
much.  In  these  circumstances  one  looks  for  hid- 
den motives.  Possibly  a  few  powerful  organizers 
behind  the  scenes  want  a  revolutionary  movement 
which  would  start  by  trying  to  exact  a  subsidy 
from  the  Government  under  threats  of  violence. 
Violence  there  might  be,  but  the  outcome  would 
not  be  doubtful.  The  spoiled  children  of  the 
industrial  world  do  not  enjoy  public  sympathy. 
Even  in  their  own  ranks  there  is  no  strong  con- 
viction. Most  of  the  miners  have  a  shrewd  ap- 
preciation of  the  facts ;  they  know  that  businesses 
working  at  a  loss  cannot  carry  on,  and  that  to  re- 
achieve  the  solvency  of  the  mines  is  in  their  own 
interests.  A  settlement  by  districts  would  come 
about  after  all  by  force  of  circumstances.  In  the 
better-paid  districts  the  men  would  soon  begin  to 
trickle  back  to  work.  In  the  end  there  would  be 
a  division  between  the  revolutionaries  and  the 
anti-revolutionaries.  Nobody  would  be  sorry  for 
that,  but  do  the  miners  really  think  it  worth  im- 
poverishing themselves  for  such  a  cause? 

That  great  representative  of  English  lib- 
eralism, the  Manchester  Guardian,  declares 
that  the  coal  trade  is  not  so  flourishing  that 
it  can  afford  to  yield  further  ground  to 
American  and  other  competitors.  With  a 
view  to  winning  back  some  of  the  ground  al- 
ready lost,  the  mine  owners  have  insisted  on  a 
sacrifice  of  both  wages  and  profits,  which  is 
the  only  way  they  can  see  of  doing  it.     The 


miners  have  not  shown  any  other  way,  and 
do  not  dispute  the  owners'  figures.  They 
propose  that  to  tide  over  the  present  depression 
which  they  regard  as  temporary,  wages  be 
subsidized  either  out  of  a  pool  to  which  the 
more  prosperous  concerns  would  contribute — 
that  is,  in  the  long  run,  by  other  industries. 

The  Guardian  can  see  no  justification  for 
adopting  these  suggestions,  except  possibly 
the  extraordinary  crisis,  which  may  justify 
extraordinary  remedies,  just  as  the  war  itself 
did.  The  coal  trade,  as  a  whole,  along  with 
every  other  British  industry,  is  probably  far 
less  able  to  meet  foreign  competition  than  it 
was  before  the  war.  But  besides  the  general 
troubles,  the  coal  trade  has  special  troubles 
of  its  own,  according  to  the  Guardian: 

The  output  per  man  has  fallen  heavily ;  working 
hours  have  been  reduced;  machinery  has  not  been 
kept  in  adequate  repair;  development  work  has 
been  neglected,  and  the  inefficiency  attributable 
to  the  working  of  control  has  not  been  fully 
righted.  These  things  may  come  right  in  time. 
Probably  they  will.  But  the  time  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  in  years,  not  in  months.  And  the  time 
would  be  even  longer  if  the  miners'  suggestions 
were  adopted.  For  the  national  wage  system 
which  they  demand  is  bound  up  with  the  sub- 
sidizing of  the  poorer  mines,  and  whether  the 
subsidy  is  put  upon  the  Government  or  not  its 
effect  in  encouraging  inefficiency  is  the  same.  We 
should  be  continuing  the  very  evils  which  have 
helped  to  put  the  industry  in  the  plight  it  finds 
itself  to-day. 

On  a  long  view  it  is  clear  that  the  coal  trade 
will  never  be  healthy  until  the  economic  order  of 
the  world  has  been  restored  to  smooth  working. 
There  is  much  to  put  right  within  the  industry 
itself,  but  even  more  outside  it  for  which  neither 
the  owners  nor  the  men  are  responsible. 

The  New  Statesman  (London)  under- 
takes to  make  clear  to  the  public  the  position 
taken  by  the  miners: 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Frank  Hodges'  ingenuous  plea 
for  a  government  subsidy,  they  do  not  seriously 
resist  a  certain  reduction  of  their  money  scales, 
in  some  sort  of  relation  to  the  demonstrated  fall 
in  the  cost  of  living.  They  do  not  insist,  as 
they  have  never  asked,  that  the  wage  scales  and 
conditions  shall  be  identical  from  Fife  to  Somer- 
set. But  they  object,  very  strenuously,  to  their 
wages  being  arbitrarily  cut,  district  by  district, 
irrespective  of  any  fall  in  the  cost  of  living,  irre- 
spective of  the  price  obtained  for  the  coal  they 
produce,  irrespective  even  of  the  profits  of  their 
several  employers;  merely,  on  the  ipse  dixit  of 
the  district  associations  of  coalowners,  accord- 
ing to  the  results,  during  a  single  month  of 
extreme  depression,  of  the  least  productive,  or 
worst  managed  of  all  the  collieries  in  the  dis- 
trict. From  the  standpoint  of  the  economist,  as 
well  as  from  that  of  the  statesman,  it  seems,  on 
the  face  of  it,  as  if  the  men  were  justified  in  re- 
sisting  such   a   demand. 
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THE  KANSAS  COURT  OF  INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 


GOVERNOR  ALLEN'S  Court  of  In- 
dustrial Relations  in  Kansas  has  now 
been  at  work  for  more  than  a  year,  and  it  is 
possible  to  form  some  estimate  of  its  useful- 
ness to  the  State.  In  the  Nation  (New 
York)  for  April  6,  Clyde  M.  Reed,  who 
was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  appointed 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1920,  and  who  served  in  that  capacity 
until  the  recent  session  of  the  Kansas  Legis- 
lature relieved  the  Industrial  Court  of  the 
work  of  regulating  public  utilities,  gives  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  court's  activities. 

When  the  Industrial  Court  began  its  work 
in  the  coal  district  in  April,  1920,  it  was 
received  with  "openly  sullen  hostility." 
Alexander  Howat,  the  district  president  of 
the  miners,  and  his  officers  refused  to  appear 
before  the  court  and  give  testimony  as  to  con- 
ditions in  the  mining  district.  For  this  de- 
fiance he  and  the  officers  were  sent  to  jail. 
They  were  released  on  bond,  pending  an 
appeal  to  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court,  which 
found  against  them.  They  then  appealed  the 
case  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
where  it  is  pending. 

In  1920  the  Industrial  Court  obtained  no  vol- 
untary information  of  particular  value  from  any 
of  the  coal  miners  with  two  or  three  exceptions. 
The  processes  of  the  court  were  resisted  and 
when  the  witnesses  appeared  their  memories 
failed  them  on  all  important  points.  While  no 
strike  was  called  there  was  a  partial  cessation 
of  work  lasting  several  weeks.  The  court  was 
trying  to  get  the  facts  involved  in  the  numerous 
controversies  that  had  arisen  and  that  had  seri- 
ously curtailed  the  production  of  coal  in  Kansas. 
It  pursued  its  difficult  task  patiently  and  calmly. 
From  time  to  time  it  sat  at  Pittsburg,  the  capital 
of  the  coal  fields,  and  made  its  findings  and 
orders.  The  coal  mines  of  Kansas  have  operated 
from  the  middle  of  August,  1920,  until  the  strike 
in  the  Mackie  mines,  without  interruption,  the 
longest  period  of  uninterrupted  operation  in  many 
years. 

When  the  Industrial  Court  went  to  Pittsburg 
this  time  there  was  a  difference  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  was  no  longer  surcharged  with  sullen  hostility. 
Courtrooms  were  crowded  at  hearings  as  of  old, 
but  the  crowds  were  not  unfriendly.  Witnesses, 
with  the  exception  of  Howat  and  the  district 
board,  responded  promptly  and  gave  testimony 
freely.  The  principal  officer  of  the  district,  next 
to  Howat,  disclaimed  responsibility  for  the  last 
strike  order.  The  officers  of  the  local  union 
affected  came  into  court  bearing  the  original 
strike  orders  signed  by  Howat  himself.  A  year 
ago  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  ob- 
tained them.  With  the  exception  of  one  day, 
when   the  miners   took   a  holiday  to  hear   Howat 


arraigned  in  district  court,  they  were  generally 
at  work.  There  was  no  serious  threat  of  a  gen- 
eral strike,  even  when  their  leaders  were  sen- 
tenced to  jail.  Sources  of  information  for  the 
court  and  its  officers,  heretofore  closed,  were 
freely  opened. 

It  is  Mr.  Reed's  opinion  that  so  far  as  the 
sentiment  in  the  Kansas  coal  fields  is  con- 
cerned, the  value  of  the  industrial  court  is 
well  on  the  way  to  recognition.  The  court 
has  also  touched  upon  activities  in  all  of  the 
essential  industries  of  the  State: 

It  has  listened  to  the  presentation  of  issues  in- 
volved in  controversies  between  street  railroad 
owners  and  their  employees ;  between  employees 
of  railroads  and  the  railroad  management;  be- 
tween electricians  and  electric  power  companies; 
between  flour  mill  operators  and  their  men;  it 
has  heard  in  all  twenty-eight  cases;  it  has  made 
a  definite  finding  in  all  of  these  but  four;  it 
has  made  many  orders,  touching  upon  conditions 
found  to  exist  in  these  industries,  and  aside  from 
the  Howat  case  it  has  had  only  one  appeal  from 
its  decisions,  and  that  was  dismissed  before  being 
heard.  Its  finding  of  a  fair  wage  in  the  Joplin  & 
Pittsburg  Street  Railway  Company  case  was  used 
as  a  basis  by  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway 
Company,  operating  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  for  paying  their  employees. 
All  of  organized  labor  is  not  unfriendly  to  the 
Industrial  Court.  Of  the  cases  brought  before  it 
twenty-seven  have  been  filed  by  representatives 
of  labor  organizations.  Only  two  or  three  cases 
have  been  brought  by  employers. 

Another  interesting  instance  of  a  similar 
kind  is  brought  out  by  Mr.  Reed: 

When  the  time  to  make  a  new  contract  between 
the  largest  street  railway  and  interurban  com- 
pany in  Kansas  and  its  employees  came  last 
August,  there  were  several  points  upon  which 
they  were  unable  to  agree.  Both  sides  agreed  to 
submit  the  matter  to  the  Court  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations and  to  abide  by  its  decision.  The  court 
gave  the  matter  its  earnest  attention  and  wrote 
the  disputed  sections,  which  have  been  accepted. 
Recently  some  questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  contract  in  some 
of  its  details,  and  again  both  sides  are  asking 
the  court  as  a  whole  or  one  of  its  judges  as  the 
court  may  determine  to  resolve  the  differences. 
Both  sides  again   agree  to  accept  its  finding. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the 
Industrial  Court  acted  as  a  public  utilities 
commission.  It  supervised  the  service  and 
fixed  the  rates  of  the  various  public  utilities. 
The  recent  session  of  the  legislature  re- 
created the  Public  Utilities  Commission,  thus 
relieving  the  court  of   that   work.     On   the 
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other  hand,  the  Labor  Bureau  and  the  In-  other  industrial  activities  of  the  State.     It  is 

dustrial  Welfare  Commission  have  been  abol-  believed    that    the    court    will    now    have 

ished,  their  functions  being  merged  into  the  more    time    to    investigate    conditions    and 

Industrial   Court.     The   court  will   also  be  adjudicate  controversies  that  may  arise,  and 

charged  with  the  duty  of  administering  the  correct  evils  before  they  become  a  menace  to 

mine-inspection  laws,  factory  inspection  and  production  of  essential  commodities. 


PEONAGE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


IN  connection  with  the  finding  of  the 
bodies  of  eleven  negroes,  killed  in  Jasper 
County,  Georgia,  and  the  resulting  convic- 
tion of  the  white  planter,  on  the  testimony 
of  a  negro  witness,  it  was  clearly  shown  that 
a  debasing  form  of  peonage  still  exists  in  the 
United  States.  To  all  intents  and  purposes, 
the  negroes  held  in  duress  on  the  Georgia 
plantation  were  the  slaves  of  the  'white 
planter  who  was  their  creditor  and  for 
whom  they  were  compelled  to  work  out  the 
payment  of  their  debts.  Shocking  as  were 
the  murders  in  question,  it  may  prove  that 
the  system  of  servitude  which  they  revealed 
is  even  more  serious  as  a  public  problem. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  get  trustworthy  in- 
formation as  to  the  extent  and  degree  of  the 
practice  of  peonage,  in  this  country,  is  clearly 
brought  out  in  an  article  contributed  to  the 
Survey  (New  York)  for  April  9,  by  Dr. 
Hastings  H.  Hart,  of  the  Sage  Foundation. 
Dr.  Hart  is  convinced  that  the  facts  cannot 
be  obtained  at  the  present  time  when  feel- 
ing runs  high  through  local  agencies  or  pri- 
vate inquiry,  because  of  the  evident  dangers 
to  witnesses.  It  would  seem  that  a  com- 
prehensive inquiry  by  national  authority  into 
peonage  as  a  violation  of  federal  law  would 
furnish  a  basis  on  which  public  action  could 
properly  be  taken. 

Dr.  Hart  has  been  engaged  during  the 
past  five  years,  by  request  of  governors  and 
other  officials,  in  making  studies  of  social 
work  and  progress  in  the  Southern  States. 
This  work  has  brought  him  into  personal 
contact  with  State  and  local  officials,  super- 
intendents of  institutions  and  professional 
men.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  social  conditions  and  progress  of  the 
negro  race.  From  time  to  time  he  has  heard 
rumors  and  occasional  specific  statements  as 
to  the  existence  of  peonage  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, but  very  little  concrete  information 
has  been  available.     As  Dr.  Hart  remarks: 

There  were  rumors  and  occasional  specific 
statements  as  to  the  existence  of  peonage  in  cer- 


tain districts  of  the  South ;  but  very  little  concrete 
information  was  available.  The  negroes  who 
chiefly  suffer  this  form  of  coercion  are  usually 
timid  and  ignorant.  They  do  not  know  their 
rights  and  could  not  assert  them  if  they  did  know 
them.  The  public  officers  in  the  remote  districts, 
far  from  railroads  and  towns,  where  such  con- 
ditions exist,  are  apt  to  be  men  of  limited  intel- 
ligence. Peonage  rests  on  terrorism,  and  those 
who  practise  it  terrorize  neighbors  and  public 
officers  as  well   as   their  victims. 

A  peon  is  defined  in  the  Century  Dictionary  as 
"a  species  of  serf  compelled  to  work  for  his  credi- 
tor until  his  debts  are  paid."  A  form  of  peonage 
may  exist  under  nominal  legal  sanction,  under 
laws  which  require  discharged  prisoners  to  work 
out  a  fine  after  their  release,  or,  as  in  Texas, 
under  a  parole  law  whereby  the  discharged  pris- 
oner is  placed  in  charge  of  his  employer,  at  a 
nominal  wage,  for  a  term  of  years  which  may 
be  long  extended.  Or  a  type  of  peonage  may 
exist  under  a  farming  contract  whereby  the  tenant 
is  continuously  in  debt  to  his  landlord  for  seed, 
supplies,  and  cash  advances,  and  is  held  by 
threats  and  terrorism  in  a  kind  of  servitude. 
Numerous  cases  of  trouble  between  the  white 
and  black  races,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  of  lynching  or  mob  violence  have  been  con- 
nected with  alleged  peonage  of  this  latter  sort. 
While  there  is  comparatively  little  evidence  in 
the  form  of  judicial  findings,  grand  jury  reports, 
or  legislative  investigations,  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  this  kind  of  oppression 
has   not   infrequently   occurred. 

The  Texas  Board  of  Pardon  Advisers,  in 
a  report  to  the  governor  made  in  January, 
1919,  stated  that  the  practise  of  paroling 
prisoners  under  an  indeterminate  sentence 
law  had  been  abused  in  the  interest  of 
farmers  who  wished  to  obtain  able-bodied 
laborers  at  a  low  compensation,  and  that  the 
condition  of  prisoners  thus  paroled  was  in 
danger  of  becoming  "one  that  would  almost 
amount  to  slavery." 

In  Dr.  Hart's  opinion  the  remedy  for  this 
evil,  together  with  mob  violence  and  other 
forms  of  injustice  to  the  negro,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  united  action  of  right-minded  white 
men,  cooperating  with  the  best  and  most  in- 
telligent negroes.  "It  will  require  courage 
and  continuous  action,  but  the  courage  and 
persistence  of  the  strong  men  of  the  South 
were  demonstrated  many  years  ago." 
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THE  CZECHOSLOVAK  REPUBLIC 


AN  enthusiastic  tribute  to  the  two-year- 
old  Czechoslovak  Republic  appears  in 
the  Contemporary  Review  for  March,  from 
the  pen  of  the  well-known  British  writer, 
R.  W.  Seton-Watson.  Of  the  so-called 
"Succession  States,"  by  which  the  former 
Hapsburg  monarchy  has  been  replaced,  Dr. 
Seton-Watson  says  that  Czechoslovakia  has 
unquestionably  made  the  most  rapid  prog- 
ress. Its  territory  had  not  been  invaded  or 
plundered  during  the  war,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  central  Bohemia  had  been  spared  the 
worst  hardships.  But  its  greatest  initial  ad- 
vantage lay  in  its  large  and  active  educated 
class,  brought  up  in  intellectual  traditions 
as  old  as  Hus,  proud  of  the  distinctive  stand- 
ard of  Czech  art  and  music,  and  ready  to 
give  brain  and  muscle  to  the  new  state  or- 
ganism. In  Bohemia  the  peasant  masses  were 
comparatively  free  from  illiteracy,  and  had 
long  kept  up  a  working  alliance  with  the 
small  bourgeoisie  who  had  gradually  won  the 
political  leadership  of  the  country.  The 
achievement  of  independence  thus  meant  an 
advanced  social  program. 

A  republic  was  the  logical  and  natural 
form  of  government  for  the  new  state,  and 
events  had  provided  a  leader  in  Professor 
Masaryk,  who  personifies  to  a  peculiar  de- 
gree the  democratic  ideals,  dating  back  to 
Hus  and  Comenius. 

Not  merely  is  Masaryk  true  to  type,  not  merely 
does  he  illustrate  in  his  own  person  the  essential 
unity  of  Czech  and  Slovak ;  but  the  position  which 
he,  the  philosopher  and  student  of  history,  has 
won  for  himself,  is  what  might  be  expected  of  a 
nation  whose  most  cherished  national  leaders 
have  been  thinkers  and  scholars  no  less  than  men 
of   action. 

The  author  of  a  new  realism  in  politics  which 
is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  old  Realpolitik,  he 
had  already  found  in  exile  an  unusually  apt  pupil 
in  Dr.  Benes,  who  has  held  the  portfolio  of  For- 
eign Affairs  in  successive  Cabinets  since  the  birth 
of  the  Republic.  While  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania 
have  as  yet  only  partially  rid  themselves  of  the 
old  political  gangs  which  exploited  them  before 
and  during  the  war,  the  Czechs  were  able  to 
make  an  almost  entirely  new  start,  with  the  most 
honest  and  progressive  elements  in  the  nation  at 
their  head.  Best  of  all,  the  Socialists — unlike 
their  Jugoslav  and  Rumanian  comrades,  who  sac- 
rificed immediate  results  to  a  doctrinaire  and 
obviously  unattainable  program,  and  thus  pro- 
vided the  reactionaries  with  a  plausible  excuse 
for  repression — took  a  prominent  part  in  the  coali- 
tion governments  of  1919  and  1920,  and  so  have 
left  their  mark  upon  the  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  the  new  state. 

The   greatest    difficulties    that    confronted 


DR.    MASARYK,    THE   SCHOLAR-PRESIDENT  OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

the  Czechoslovakian  statesmen  were  in  the 
economic  and  social  sphere,  and  it  is  here,  says 
Dr.  Seton-Watson,  that  they  have  been  most 
signally  successful.  Czechoslovakia  was  at 
first  compelled  to  import  food  for  her  indus- 
trial population.  The  authorities  handled  the 
transport  problem  with  complete  success, 
taking  over  the  railways  and  maintaining 
and  steadily  improving  train  service.  In 
spite  of  the  lack  of  raw  materials  and  the  coal 
shortage,  the  country  seems  to  have  fared 
quite  as  well  as  its  neighbors,  Jugoslavia  and 
Rumania. 

If  allowance  be  made  for  its  initial  difficulties, 
Czechoslovakia  must  be  regarded  as  having  done 
more  to  regulate  its  financial  and  economic  con- 
ditions than  all  the  other  new  states  together.  It 
alone  of  Central  European  states  has  issued  no 
further  paper  money  for  current  expenses:  in- 
deed, it  adopted  the  device  of  withdrawing  two 
milliard  crowns  from  circulation  by  a  kind  of 
forced  loan,  at  the  time  when  the  old  Austro- 
Hungarian  notes  were  handed  in  to  be  stamped. 
Its  financial  policy  deserves  all  the  more  credit, 
because  the  new  state  started  without  any  gold 
reserve  whatever,  without  any  such  foundations 
as  Serbia  or  Rumania  enjoyed  in  their  pre-war 
currency,  and  with  the  country  simply  flooded 
with  worthless  paper.     But  for  the  heavv  cost  of 
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importing  from  America  and  the  slow  recovery  of 
foreign  trade  generally,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Czechoslovak  valuta  (to-day  310  to  £l) 
would  be  greatly  superior  to  the  Rumanian  (280), 
and  perhaps  even  to  the  Jugoslav  (130),  whose 
financial  task  was  infinitely  easier.  In  any  case 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Czech  crown  is  much 
higher  than  its  exchange  value  on  the  world 
market. 

The  revenue,  which  in  the  first  budget  (1919) 
had  amounted  to  3700  millions  as  against  expen- 
diture of  8600,  rose  in  the  second  to  7800,  as 
against  11,300,  and  is  estimated  as  balancing  at 
14,100  in  the  third  (1921).  But  for  the  special 
loan  to  meet  the  cost  of  army  reorganization,  it 
would   have  balanced   a  year   earlier. 

We  thus  see  the  most  advanced  democracy  of 
the  Continent  setting  an  example  to  all  its  neigh- 
bors in  the  work  of  reconstruction  and  consolida- 


tion. Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  futile  or 
unreal  than  the  reports  of  Certain  superficial  for- 
eign observers  as  to  the  Bolshevist  tendencies  of 
the  Czechs.  In  reality,  despite  (or  because  of) 
their  Slavonic  blood,  the  Czechs  have  singularly 
few  actual  affinities  with  the  present  rulers  of 
Moscow,  and,  thanks  to  the  Legionaries,  there  is 
no  country  where  personal  experience  of  Russian 
conditions  so  permeates  every  class  of  society, 
and  which  is  therefore  so  thoroughly  inoculated 
against  the  poison.  Those  who,  like  the  present 
writer,  from  the  first  regarded  the  ultra-radical 
temperament  and  achievements  of  the  Czech  as 
in  the  main  incompatible  with  Bolshevism,  were 
strengthened  in  this  view  by  the  overwhelming 
fiasco  which  befell  the  Communists  at  their  at- 
tempted "Putsch"  of  last  December.  Their  failure 
has  cleared  the  air  and  restored  reality  to  the 
political    situation. 


THE  MASTERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


BRITISH  imperial  policy,  in  relation  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  by  Robert  Machray  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  (London)  for  March.  This  writer 
views  with  foreboding  the  rapid  progress  of 
militarism  in  Japan,  holds  that  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  agreement  has  been  a  failure,  and 
declares  that  Australian  sentiment  is  opposed 
to  a  renewal  of  the  alliance.  For  Americans, 
possibly  the  most  interesting  passages  of  the 
article  are  its  concluding  paragraphs: 

What  of  America — the  United  States?  America 
stands  outside  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  pre- 
cise value  of  the  League  is,  it  must  be  confessed, 
doubtful ;  the  best  opinion  seems  to  hold  that  the 
League  will  be  of  genuine  importance  only  in 
such  matters  as  have  no  great  issues  behind  them. 
As  regards  increased  naval  programs,  the  obvious 
lesson  of  the  Great  War,  and  perhaps  of  all 
wars,  is  that  there  is  nothing  so  extremely  dan- 
gerous and  so  exceedingly  costly  as  unprepared- 
ness  for  war.  And  America  is  right  in  taking 
this  lesson  to  heart.  Mr.  Harding  is  reported  as 
saying  that,  whatever  reductions  are  made,  in  the 
interest?  of  American  taxpayers,  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  these  reductions  must 
be  such  as  will  not  impair  the  efficiency  of  Amer- 
ica's first  line  of  defense  and  will  enable  her  to 
maintain  a  navy  "strong  enough  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  America's  shores  and  commerce."  Great 
Britain  has  no  quarrel  with  the  program  thus 
indicated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  welcome 
it,  as  making  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially of  the  Pacific.  America  knows  very  well 
that  it  is  in  the  last  degree  unlikely  that  Great 
Britain,  or  rather  the  British  Empire,  will  fight 
her.  The  distrust  that  she  feels  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  is  occasioned  by  her  distrust 
of  Japan,  and  is  uncalled  for  so  far  as  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  is  concerned.  As  has  been  justly 
remarked,  "every  sane  human  being  ought  to 
know  that  the  faintest  suggestion  of  British  action 
against    America    would    range    Australia,    New 


Zealand,  and  Canada  with  the  United  States, 
even  against  the  Mother  Country,  if  need  be,  and 
would  disrupt  and  destroy  the  Empire."  Japan 
is  aware  of  what  the  British  people  think  on 
this  matter,  and  her  officials  have  stated  that 
the  Alliance  is  not  interpreted  by  Japan  as  in- 
cluding Great  Britain  in  a  Japanese-American 
war — so  said  Count  Uchida,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  in   reply  to   a  question   in  the  Diet. 

Touching  the  Pacific,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  proceeded  and  proceeds  along  two 
lines:  one  is  summed  up  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  guards  the  Americas  east  and  west  politi- 
cally, and  the  other  is  the  Hay  Doctrine,  which 
postulates  the  territorial  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence of  China,  with  the  Open  Door  for  all  na- 
tions' trade  and  commerce.  The  latter  doctrine 
is  that  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  but  has 
not  been  upheld  by  it — far  from  it! 

Partly  from  ignorance  and  indifference,  partly 
from  sheer  necessity,  in  the  past  Great  Britain 
has  acquiesced  in  the  spoliation  of  China  by 
Japan.  As  was  shown  by  the  Twenty-one  De- 
mands— demands  which  opened  British  eyes — 
Japan  now  seeks  to  impose  on  China  a  Monroe 
Doctrine  all  her  own,  a  doctrine  which,  prac- 
tically in  every  way,  would  bar  out  all  countries 
except  Japan  from  China — a  kind  of  Monroe 
Doctrine  very  different  from  that  of  the  United 
States  respecting  the  Americas,  where  the  Open 
Door  is  a  reality.  To  Japan  the  Open  Door  in 
China  means  a  door  that  is  opened  or  shut  by 
Japan  alone.  To  this  neither  the  United  States 
nor  Great  Britain  can  assent.  China  still  looks 
to  America  for  help  and  guidance,  because  the 
latter's  policy,  as  manifested  in  numerous  ways, 
has  been  uncommonly  fair  and  above-board  in 
the  Far  East.  In  spite  of  our  policy,  China  is 
not  unfriendly  to„  us.  In  all  the  circumstances, 
would  it  not  be  well  for  Great  Britain  not  to 
renew  the  Alliance  with  Japan,  and  to  strive  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding — to  form  an  Entente 
— with  the  United  States  for  the  real  protection 
of  China  in  the  sense  of  the  Hay  Doctrine? 
For  China  is  the  key  of  the  Pacific,  and  an  Anglo- 
American  Entente  solves  the  question  of  the  mas- 
tery of  the  Pacific. 
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CARDINAL  GIBBONS  TO  AMERICAN 

YOUTH 


A  FEW  months  before  his  death  Cardinal 
Gibbons  granted  an  interview  to  Bruce 
Barton  and,  through  him,  gave  an  "Easter 
message  to  American  men,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Magazine  for  March. 
Mr.  Barton  thus  outlines  the  impression 
made  upon  him  by  the  Cardinal's  person- 
ality: 

He  was  seated  in  an  old-fashioned  comfortable 
chair  with  a  book  in  his  hand  when  I  entered 
the  room — the  same  simple,  almost  austere  room 
where  he  has  written  so  much,  and  listened  to 
the  problems  and  plans,  to  the  hopes  and  con- 
cerns of  so  many  different  kinds  of  men.  The 
sun  poured  in  through  the  bay  window,  lighting 
his  gray  hair  and  his  aristocratic  face,  and  giv- 
ing a  richer  redness  to  his  red  cap.  An  old  man 
he  seemed,  but  not  an  aged  man.  One  might 
have  said  "He  is  sixty,"  or  "He  is  sixty-five — 
perhaps  even  seventy-five."  But  eighty-six! 
Who,  on  meeting  him  for  the  first  time,  could 
have  supposed  that  so  much  alertness,  such  vivid, 
almost  boyish  interest  in  the  world  and  its  affairs 
could  belong  to  eighty-six! 

As  we  entered,  he  rose  and  held  out  his  hand. 
He  is  not  as  tall  as  I  had  imagined  him  from 
his  photographs:  a  slight  man  of  medium  height 
or  less,  with  quick  penetrating  eyes,  and  a  mind 
that  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  things. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  conversation 
the  Cardinal  expressed  his  liking  for  the 
young,  and  that  led  Mr.  Barton  to  suggest 
that  his  secretary  and  all  his  associates  were 
young  men. 

"That's  part  of  the  secret  of  warding  off  old 
age,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile  whose  fresh- 
ness belied  his  years.  "When  a  man  begins  to 
look  back,  then  he  is  old.  I  never  look  back. 
Lot's  wife  looked  back,  you  remember,  and  was 
destroyed.  Looking  back  is  destruction  always — 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  After  a  person  passes 
middle  life  he  ought  to  surround  himself  with 
those  who  have  a  long  time  yet  to  look  forward." 
He  turned  so  that  he  faced  a  little  into  the  sun. 
"Until  you  are  forty,  seek  the  companionship  of 
men  who  are  older,"  he  continued.  "After  that, 
keep  a  vital  contact  with  those  who  are  younger. 
That  is  a  pretty  good  rule.  Until  my  recent  sick- 
ness I  used  to  walk  every  afternoon  from  five  to 
six,  and  whom  did  I  choose  for  companions? 
Students  from  the  Seminary.  They  come  from 
every  part  of  the  United  States:  one  day  a  man 
from  Massachusetts,  another  day  one  from  Okla- 
homa, and  so  on.  They  tell  me  their  hopes  and 
their    ambitions    and    their    plans. 

"And  do  you  want  to  know  what  I  say  to 
them?  I  say,  'Young  man,  expect  great  things! 
Expect  great  things  of  God  ;  great  things  of  your 
fellow  men  and  of  yourself.  Expect  great  things 
of  America.     For  great  opportunities  are  ahead; 
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greater  than  any  that  have  come  before.  But 
only  those  who  have  the  courage  and  the  vision 
to  expect  them  will  profit  when  they  come.'  " 

He  spoke  very  rapidly,  never  hesitating  for  a 
word.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  man  who  has  found 
life  good,  in  spite  of  the  confessions  of  sin  and 
of  failure  that  have  been  poured  into  his  ears; 
of  one  whose  look  is  still  forward. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  as 
a  boy  the  Cardinal  was  devoted  to  athletics. 
One  of  his  fingers  always  bore  the  scar  of  a 
wound  inflicted  in  a  game  of  cricket.  In 
spite  of  his  slender  frame,  he  was  a  noted 
football  player  in  his  youth.  Yet  he  was  con- 
sidered so  frail  that  it  was  doubted  whether 
he  could  survive  more  than  a  few  years.  He 
himself  said  that  he  owed  his  longevity  to 
the  misfortune  of  a  poor  digestion.  Under 
the  double  duties  of  priest  and  of  chaplain  in 
the  Civil  War  a  stomach  weakness  devel- 
oped. For  most  of  his  life  there  were  two 
fixed  features  in  his  daily  program:  a  walk 
from  five  to  six,  and  retirement  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  The  Cardinal  was  always  a 
firm  believer  in  the  gospel  of  hard  work,  and 
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in  his  talk  with  Mr.  Barton  he  emphasized       he  took  a  prominent  part  many  years  ago,  he 
this  as  one  of  the  essentials  of  success  in  life:      said: 


"Without  work  no  amount  of  talent,  no  amount 
of  influence,  will  carry  a  man  very  far  in  this 
world,"  he  continued.  "I  am  amazed  at  the  point 
of  view  of  some  modern  young  men.  They  look 
at  the  successful  men  of  the  day  as  if  they  sup- 
posed success  to  be  an  easy  master — giving  rich 
gifts  and  requiring  little  in  return.  I  wonder 
what  they  would  think  if  they  could  see  the  aver- 
age day's  program  of  one  of  the  men  they  envy. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was  my  friend  for  so 
many  years,  left  a  correspondence  that  of  itself 
involved  more  work  than  the  average  man  does 
in  his  active  life.  Yet  it  represented  only  a  small 
part  of  his   activities." 

As  a  second  necessary  element  in  any  large 
achievement  the  Cardinal  placed  the  quality 
of  patience,  and  this  he  illustrated  from  the 
career  of  Abraham  Lincoln : 

"How  long  he  waited  for  events  to  work  them- 
selves out!  How  uncomplainingly  he  bore  with 
obstruction  .and  contradiction !  To  young  men  I 
would  say  again:  'Study  Lincoln;  learn  to  possess 
your  soul  in  patience.  Count  upon  contradiction 
and  disappointment  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
program  of  life — the  stuff  out  of  which  character 
and  manhood  are  made.  And  do  not  think,  be- 
cause the  goal  you  hope  for  is  not  achieved  im- 
mediately, that  your  effort  has  been  lost.  No 
honest  work  is  ever  lost.  Somehow  it  finds  its 
place  in  the  eternal  scheme  of  the  Almighty  for 
a  better,  happier,  kindlier  world.  And  the  chil- 
dren of  One  in  whose  eyes  a  thousand  years  are 
as  a  day  have  no  duty  but  to  do  their  honest 
best,  leaving  the  final  results  in  confidence  and 
faith  to  Him!'" 

As  a  third  vital  asset  in  success  the  Cardi- 
nal named  thrift,  and  in  recalling  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Louisiana  Lottery,  in  which 


"We  were  able  finally  to  sweep  that  great 
spreading  evil  forever  from  America.  But  the 
spirit  that  had  made  the  Lottery  possible  we  did 
not  destroy,  and  it  is  working  its  destruction  in 
the  hearts  and  affairs  of  men  as  much  to-day  as 
ever  before. 

"The  law  of  God  is  the  law  of  thrift;  and  no 
man  transgresses  that  law,  either  in  his  personal 
or  business  affairs,  without  incurring  a  penalty. 
I  have  seen  millionaires,  whose  wealth  seemed 
without  limit,  caught  and  made  paupers  in  a  pe- 
riod of  business  reaction.  They  had  lived  too 
lavishly,  and  reached  out  in  their  greed  too  far. 
And  I  have  seen  comparatively  poor  men,  who 
had  saved  their  money,  take  advantage  of  just 
such  periods  to  invest  in  independence.  Waste 
nothing,  as  nature  wastes  nothing.  Expect  some 
bad  years,  as  nature  expects  them,  and  provides 
for  them  by  other  years  of  abundance.  Count  on 
the  routine  effort  of  year  after  year,  as  nature 
counts  on  the  unending  and  unchanging  proces- 
sion of  the  seasons.  This,  and  not  luck,  or  the 
rich  fruits  of  speculation,  is  the  real  secret  of 
success." 

With  these  words  the  Cardinal's  Easter 
message  to  young  men  was  concluded : 

"I  said  at  the  beginning,  'Young  man,  expect 
great  things.'  And  I  say  it  again  at  the  end.  I 
have  lived  almost  three  times  as  long  as  the  aver- 
age age  of  your  readers.  I  have  watched  men 
climb  up  to  success,  hundreds  of  them;  and  of  all 
the  elements  that  are  important  for  success,  the 
most  important  is  Faith.  Those  who  throw  up 
their  hands  in  discouragement  when  the  first 
snow  falls,  fail  to  profit  when  the  sunshine  of 
spring  returns.  And  no  great  thing  comes  to 
any  man  unless  he  has  courage,  even  in  dark 
days,  to  expect  great  things ;  to  expect  them  of 
himself,  of  his  fellow  men,  of  America,  and  of 
God." 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  URUGUAY:  OUR  PRO- 
GRESSIVE SOUTHERN  NEIGHBOR 


IN  the  April  instalment  of  South  American 
travel  sketches,  contributed  to  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine  by  Harry  A.  Franck,  the  Re- 
public of  Uruguay  is  briefly  described. 

The  capital  city,  Montevideo,  is  only  120 
miles  from  Buenos  Aires,  across  the  mouth  of 
the  Plata.  The  two  cities  are  closely  related, 
both  commercially  and  socially.  Traffic  be- 
tween them  is  heavy.  Mr.  Franck  states  that 
a  half-dozen  competing  steamers,  equal  to  the 
best  on  our  Great  Lakes,  cross  every  night 
from  city  to  city.  According  to  Mr.  Franck, 
the  Uruguayan  capital  in  no  way  suffers  in 
comparison  with  its  more  pretentious  and 
better-known    Argentine    neighbor,     Buenos 


Aires.  Mr.  Franck  regards  Montevideo  as  in 
many  ways  the  most  attractive  city  of  South 
America,  or,  indeed,  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere: 

Particularly  in  situation  is  it  far  better  off  than 
Buenos  Aires.  For  one  thing,  it  is  much  nearer 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  making  it  a  true  ocean 
port,  and  the  most  nearly  a  seaside  resort  of  any 
national  capital  in  Spanish-America,  possibly  in 
the  world.  Built  on  a  series  of  rocky  knolls 
which  roughly  suggest  the  fingers  of  a  clumsy 
hand,  the  charm  of  its  location  is  enhanced  by 
undulations  that  recall  by  contrast  the  dead  flat- 
ness of  its  rival  across  the  river.  The  old  town, 
all  that  existed  up  to  two  generations  ago,  is 
crowded  compactly  together  in  true  Spanish 
fashion   on   what  might  be  called   the   forefinger, 
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though  it  had'  unlimited  room  to  spread  land- 
ward. On  this  rock  peninsula  the  cross  streets, 
little  less  narrow  than  those  of  Buenos  Aires, 
fall  into  the  sea  at  each  end,  for  here  it  is  only 
eight  or  ten  short  blocks  from  the  Plata  to  the 
Atlantic.  On  one  side  is  an  improved  harbor, 
usually  filled  with  steamers  of  many  nationali- 
ties; on  the  other,  a  bay  lined  with  splendid 
beaches. 

Mr.  Franck  regards  it  a  mistake  to  speak 
of  the  "A.  B.  C."  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica as  the  only  progressive  and  stable  govern- 
ments on  that  continent.  Although  he  thinks 
that  Uruguay's  near  neighbor  and  relative, 
Paraguay,  may  perhaps  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scale  governmentally,  he  would  place 
Uruguay,  because  of  its  development  of  na- 
tional spirit,  its  advanced  legislation,  its  en- 
ergetic character,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  at  the 
top.  He  thinks  that  no  nation  south  of  the 
United  States  more  nearly  fulfills  the  re- 
quirements of  an  independent  state. 

Certainly,  Uruguay  is  superior  to  both  Chile 
and  Brazil  in  anything  but  size;  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  the  Argentine  is  governed  with  more 
educated  intelligence  and  general  honesty.  The 
stability  of  its  finances  and  the  maintenance  of 
public  order  alone  give  it  a  decided  superiority 
over  its  neighbors.  Once  as  troublous  a  state  as 
any  in  Latin-America,  Uruguay  has  settled  down 
and  developed  her  natural  resources  until  her 
money  tops  world  exchange,  and  revolutions  are 
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memories  of  earlier  generations.  Were  she  a  large 
country  instead  of  being  merely  a  choice  morsel 
smaller  than  many  states  of  Brazil,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  she  would  be  greater  even  than  the 
Argentine.  Or  would  size,  always  an  obstacle 
to  good  government  in  Latin-America,  if  not  in 
all  the  world,  give  Uruguay  all  the  faults  of  its 
larger   neighbors? 

This  encomium  of  the  government  is  some- 
what marred,  however,  by  Mr.  Franck's  own 
admission  on  the  following  page  that  the  ad- 
vanced legislation,  on  which  Uruguay's  repu- 
tation as  the  most  progressive  republic  in 
South  America  is  largely  based,  often  works 
better  in  theory  than  in  practise,  and  that 
there  is  still  no  Utopia  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Plata.  The  most  advanced  laws,  he  admits, 
are  of  slight  value  when  they  are  administered 
by  the  ''legal  bandits"  who  still  flourish  in 
office  throughout  the  rural  districts.  Even  in 
Montevideo,  Mr.  Franck  says  that  one  must 
carry  his  own  letters  to  the  post  office  and 
see  that  the  man  to  whom  they  are  handed 
cancels  the  stamps,  lest  he  steal  them  when 
one's  back  is  turned. 

In  form,  the  government  of  Uruguay  is 
similar  to  that  of  Argentina.  The  200  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  are  elected 
in  the  departments,  whose  executives  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Federal  Government. 
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ITALY  AND  AUSTRIA  IN  1917 


THE  charge  that,  in  the  spring  of  1917* 
Italy  offered  to  make  a  separate  peace 
with  Austria  is  refuted  by  Senator  Ruffini  in 
Nuova  Antologia  (Rome).  This  charge  has 
been  made  by  Prince  Sixtus,  of  Bourbon, 
brother  of  the  ex-Empress  Zita,  to  whom  was 
addressed  the  famous  letter  of  Emperor 
Charles,  in  which  the  Austrian  sovereign  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  Germany  ought  to 
yield  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  France,  and  that 
Austria  was  ready  to  give  up  the  contest. 

On  April  12,  1917,  Prince  Sixtus  sub- 
mitted to  Minister  Ribot  this  peace  offer, 
which  he  had  just  secured  in  Vienna.  The 
French  statesman  in  accord  with  Lloyd 
George,  with  whom  he  had  already  con- 
sulted in  view  of  the  expected  proposal,  de- 
clared that  neither  France  nor  England  could 
consider  it  without  first  communicating  it  to 
Italy.  This,  however,  seriously  menaced  the 
success  of  the  prince's  scheme,  because  of 
Austria's  refusal  to  admit  the  justice  of 
Italy's  territorial  claims,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  that  part  of  the  Tyrol  having  an 
Italian  population,  and  when,  a  few  days 
later,  the  proposal  was  brought  to  Italy's  no- 
tice, Sonnino  unhesitatingly  announced  that 
such  an  offer  would  never  be  accepted  by 
Italy,  but  that  she  would  insist  upon  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all  her  just  pretensions,  as  set 
forth  in  the  well-known  London  agreement 
of  1915. 

This  rebuff  seemed  to  end  the  matter,  but 
Prince  Sixtus  persisted,  and  made  another 
visit  to  Vienna  early  in  May,  1917.  Here, 
according  to  his  account,  he  was  told  that  in 
the  meanwhile  a  direct  appeal  had  been  made 
to  Austria  by  Italy,  transmitted  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  Italian  army  by  an 
Italian  officer.  Thereupon  the  prince  re- 
turned to  Paris,  bearing  an  autograph  letter 
from  the  Emperor,  dated  May  9,  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  glad  to  note  that  France  and 
England  shared  his  views  regarding  the  es- 
sential conditions  of  a  European  peace.  As, 
however,  these  powers  refused  to  act  with- 
out the  participation  of  Italy,  he  could  state 
that  Italy  had  just  asked  him  to  conclude  a 
peace  in  which  she  abandoned  all  her  inad- 
missible pretensions  of  conquest  on  the  Adri- 
atic, and  was  ready  to  confine  her  demands 
to  the  region  of  the  Tyrol,  where  the  Italian 
language  prevailed. 

However,  in  spite  of  his  credentials,  Prince 
Sixtus  found  it  impossible  to  overcome  the 


scepticism  of  the  English  and  French  minis- 
ters as  to  the  alleged  Italian  offer,  and  when 
Sonnino  was  eventually  consulted  in  regard 
to  this  new  development,  he  said  he  was 
ready  to  pledge  his  word  that  the  Italian 
monarch  had  never  countenanced  such  an 
offer,  that  the  only  possible  conditions  were 
those  stated  in  the  agreement  of  1915,  and 
that  the  whole  affair  was  the  outcome  of  "a 
tissue  of  intrigues."  Finally,  on  October  12, 
1917,  Minister  Ribot  solemnly  declared  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies: 

Austria  has  recently  announced  that  she  was 
disposed  to  conclude  peace  and  to  satisfy  our 
wishes;  but  she  wanted  to  leave  Italy  on  one 
side,  well  aware  that  if  we  listened  to  her  de- 
ceitful words,  Italy  would  to-morrow  become  the 
adversary  of  a  France  that  had  forgotten  and 
betrayed  the  Italian  cause.  We  refused  our 
consent. 

As  to  the  autograph  letter  of  Emperor 
Charles,  communicated  to  the  English  and 
French  representatives,  a  curious  fact,  in 
view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  docu- 
ment, is  that  it  was  written  in  pencil,  and 
when  it  was  shown  to  President  Poincare  he 
could  not  avoid  asking  an  explanation  of  this 
circumstance.  To  this  query  Prince  Sixtus 
replied,  rather  evasively:  "The  emperor's 
hand  was  fatigued,  and  therefore  he  pre- 
ferred to  use  a  pencil." 

What  more  especially  arouses  the  indigna- 
tion of  Senator  Ruffini  is  the  assertion  of 
Prince  Sixtus  that  all  the  terrible  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  Allies  from  the  spring  of  1917 
to  the  close  of  the  World  War  should  be  im- 
puted exclusively  to  the  obstinacy  and  terri- 
torial greed  of  Italy.  And  in  this  connec- 
tion the  prince  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  present  economic  crisis  in  France,  which 
had  only  begun  to  make  itself  seriously  felt 
in  the  early  part  of  1917,  is  the  price  that 
country  has  had  to  pay  in  order  to  assure 
Trieste  to  Italy. 

In  conclusion,  the  Italian  writer  says  he 
dedicates  his  article  to  those  of  his  country- 
men who  do  not  seem  to  have  yet  realized 
what  an  immense  injury  Italy  would  suffer 
from  the  restoration  of  ex-Emperor  Charles, 
or  of  any  other  Hapsburg  prince,  to  one  of 
the  European  thrones;  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son, this  would  be  a  misfortune  because  of 
the  unmerited  advantage  that  might  accrue 
to  such  a  man  as  Prince  Sixtus  of  Bourbon 
has  shown  himself  to  be. 
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WALTER  CAMP  ON  BASEBALL 


FROM  the  standpoint  of  a  veteran  athletic 
coach,  Mr.  Walter  Camp,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, contributes  to  the  North  American 
Review  some  interesting  comments  on  the 
present  baseball  situation.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
Camp  reminds  us  that  baseball  has  not  al- 
ways enjoyed  its  enviable  preeminence  as  the 
national  game.     He  says  in  this  connection: 

Many  years  ago,  when  horse  racing  had  begun 
to  decline,  and  when  the  betting  and  gambling 
fraternity  seemed  to  have  secured  a  firm  hold 
upon  all  sporting  events,  a  prominent  periodical 
published  an  article  consigning  baseball  to  the 
ranks  of  a  rowdyism  characteristic  of  the  race- 
track and  concluded  with  these  words,  "Meantime 
one  sport  has  been  steadily  gaining  ground  and 
promises  to  become  the  true  and  National  Sport 
of  Ameria:  Croquet!"  It  seems  astounding  to 
think  now  that  such  a  statement  was  made  in 
good  faith,  and  that  the  writer  of  it  really  be- 
lieved that  the  tame  sport  of  croquet  would  be 
the  great  survivor.  And  yet,  for  a  time,  croquet 
did  have  a  remarkable  vogue.  Incidentally, 
there  is  evidence  that  at  the  time  this  game  ex- 
tended throughout  every  city  and  village  in  the 
country,  there  were  more  cheating  and  bitter 
quarrels  than  had  ever  racked  families  or  friends 
in  the  history  of  any  game.  Even  the  most  strait- 
laced  and  precise  of  our  forebears  seemed  not  to 
be  above  a  gentle  moving  of  the  ball  with  the  foot 
when  no  one  was  looking,  and  many  a  lawn  saw 
the  beginnings  of  quarrels  that  sundered  relatives 
and   even    disrupted    church   entertainments. 

Before  making  any  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  method  of  cleaning  up  professional  base- 
ball, Mr.  Camp  calls  attention  to  one  phase 
of  the  subject  that  may  have  escaped  general 
attention : 

Baseball  differs  and  must  always  differ  from 
amateur  sport  in  its  ethics.  These  players  are 
paid  players,  their  salaries  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  their  play,  and  their  ability  to  win  in 
a  contest  of  skill.  It  is  their  livelihood.  The 
source  from  which  these  salaries  come  is  the 
pocket  of  the  spectator,  the  man  who  pays  his 
money  at  the  gate.  Some  of  these  spectators 
come  simply  to  see  the  skill  of  the  player;  but 
by  far  the  larger  part  come  for  the  excitement 
of  the  competition  between  skilled  players  all 
striving  to  excel  in  a  team  game,  and  any  par- 
ticular contest  gives  satisfaction  to  the  greatest 
number  o~r"  those  in  the  stands  when  the  home 
team  wins.  Now  this  leads  us  directly  to  the 
point.  These  players  are  not  born  and  raised  in 
the  town  whose  name  they  bear.  They  are  hired 
to  play  under  that  uniform,  and  there  are  con- 
stant annual  shifts  of  players.  Hence  the  public 
must  believe  in  the  good  faith  of  each  player — his 
loyalty  to  his  uniform.  The  player  must  at  least 
seem  to  want  to  win.  Most  of  those  familiar 
personally  with  the  professional  players  are  con- 
fident of  their  honesty  of  purpose  and  their  sin- 
gle-heartedness in  the  struggle  to  win.   The  great 
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bulk  of  the  profession  is  conscientious,  loves  the 
game,  and  plays  to  win  at  all  times.  This  should 
be  remembered  when  any  judgment  is  passed 
upon  professional  baseball.  It  is  the  suspicion 
that  players  were  not  so  actuated  that  made  the 
selling  of  a  single  series  such  a  serious  menace 
to  the  game  of  professional  baseball  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

Mr.  Camp  finds  the  strongest  reason  for 
encouraging  baseball  and  continuing  public 
exhibitions  of  skill  in  the  game,  aside  from 
that  of  the  amusement  and  entertainment 
provided  for  the  spectators,  in  the  fact  that 
the  exhibition  of  a  skilled  professional  player 
encourages  spectators  in  great  numbers  to  in- 
dulge in  the  sport.  In  this  feature  baseball 
exhibitions  by  professional  players  differ  in 
a  marked  way  from  theatrical  entertainments 
or  any  similar  form  of  amusement  for  which 
the  public  pays  the  box-office  price. 

Mr.  Camp  points  out  that  the  dollar  or  the 
ten-dollar  bet,  manifold  as  it  may  have  been, 
was  not  really  the  stake  in  the  selling  of  the 
Series  of  1919.  It  was  the  large  bets — of 
$1000,  $5000,  $10,000— that  made  it  inter- 
esting for  the  big  gamblers.  If  wagers  were 
limited  to  ten  dollars  on  a  single  event,  the 
gamblers  could  not  meet  their  payrolls  and 
other  heavy  expenses,  and  would  cease  to  be 
interested  in  "buying"  players. 
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GENERATING  AND  DISTRIBUTING  STATIONS.  WITH    TRANSMISSION    LINES  OF   THE  ONTARIO  HYDRO-ELECTRIC 

POWER  COMMISSION 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POWER  IN  CANADA 


MUCH  has  been  heard  of  late  in  this 
country  about  the  revolution  that 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  effected  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  power  in  the  northeastern  United 
States  through  the  creation  of  a  Superpower 
Zone,  the  plans  for  which  are  now  in  course 
of  development  under  the  direction  of  the 
Geological  Survey.  Briefly  this  plan  con- 
templates the  generation  of  power  at  a  few 
centers  and  its  distribution  in  the  form  of 
electric  energy.  The  main  source  of  energy 
will  be  coal ;  water-power  holding  a  subordi- 
nate place  in  the  scheme. 

In  view  of  this  plan,  still  in  its  earliest 
stages,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
Canadian  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
have  actually  carried  out  a  similar  project. 
The  main  point  of  difference  between  the 
scheme  in  operation  in  Canada  and  the  one 
contemplated  for  this  country,  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  Canadian  provinces  in  ques- 
tion contain  practically  no  coal.  Hence 
Canada's  superpower  zone  is  wholly  hydro- 
electric. 

The  circumstances  that  led  our  northern 
neighbors  to  embark  upon  this  enterprise 
and  the  various  stages  of  its  execution  are 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Robert  G.  Skerrett,  in  the 
Scientific  American.     He  says: 

Canada,  in  its  entirety,  has  a  total  endowment 
of  approximately  20,000,000  horsepower  in  her 
falling  waters,  and  fortunately  three-fifths  of  this 
aggregate  of  inexhaustible  impulse  flows  through 
the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec — for  the 
most  part  within  easy  reach  of  the  present  settled 
area.     For  a  while,  and  that  only  a  few  years 


back,  water-power  developments  were  sporadic 
and  wholly  in  the  hands  of  private  enterprises; 
and  those  that  partook  of  a  public-service  char- 
acter were,  more  often  than  otherwise,  inclined 
to  exploit  the  people — charging  for  current  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  cost  of  generation  and 
distribution. 

During  this  period,  the  main  reliance  of  the 
populace  was  upon  coal  for  domestic  heating,  and 
the  majority  of  industries  also  depended  upon 
this  fuel,  most  of  which  reached  them  from  the 
United  States.  Then  came  the  coal  strike  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  fall  of  1902,  and  a 
Canadian  railway,  tapping  that  source,  showed 
no  disposition  to  transport  the  coal  already  mined 
when  the  rigors  of  winter  set  in.  Citizens  in 
Toronto  had  to  pay  a  hundred  per  cent,  more 
for  their  fuel ;  and  their  intense  suffering  was 
mitigated  only  by  importing  coal  from  Wales. 
That  experience  directed  general  attention  to  the 
fuel  and  power  problem  of  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
and  the  taxpayers  of  Ontario  were  arou.sed  to  a 
better  understanding  of  what  water-power  meant 
to  them  and  how  intimately  they  were  concerned 
in  the  potential  benefits  of  long-distance  trans- 
mission of  electric  current. 

Out  of  the  agitation  that  followed,  the  Ontario 
Hydro-electric  Power  Commission  was  born  in 
May,  1906,  and  modified  for  the  better  by  the 
act  of  the  succeeding  year  and  by  various  sub- 
sequent amendments,  the  last  of  which  was  passed 
by  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  1920.  The  Com- 
mission is,  in  effect,  a  body  corporate,  consisting 
of  three  commissioners,  two  of  whom  may  be 
members,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  member, 
of  the  Provincial  Cabinet.  Broadly,  the  organiza- 
tion is  a  governmental  one  which  is  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  municipalities  and  districts  de- 
siring electrical  energy,  and  is  empowered  to 
build  and  to  operate  distributing  systems,  power 
plants,  and  even  railways. 

In  1910,  the  year  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion   began    its   operations,    the    amount    of 
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power  delivered  was  only  750  horsepower. 
Last  year  the  distribution  amounted  to  over 
315,000  horsepower.  New  stations  are  now 
under  construction,  so  that  at  the  close  of 
1921  the  total  output  will  be  750,000  horse- 
power. By  1923  the  aggregate  production 
is  expected  to  reach  1,400,000  horsepower. 
At  present  180  separate  communities,  rang- 
ing from  cities  down  to  small  villages  and 
townships,  are  supplied  with  power,  and  the 
number  will  soon  reach  250. 


Generally  stated,  a  steam-raised  horsepower 
entails  an  outlay  in  Canada  to-day  from  $40  to 
$60  annually  within  the  territory  where  the  Com- 
mission is  able  to  give  on  an  average  a  hydro- 
electric horsepower  for  only  $18  a  twelvemonth. 
This,  so  it  seems,  is  less  than  half  that  charged 
in  any  section  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Province 
of  Ontario  generates  nearly  96  per  cent,  of  its 
power  through  the  impulse  of  falling  waters;  and 
the  Dominion  at  present  has  276  developed  horse- 
power for  each  thousand  of  its  inhabitants — a 
ratio  that  is  surpassed  by  only  one  other  country, 
Norway.  The  Commission,  through  its  widened 
use  of  electricity,  has  cut  down  the  consumption 
of  bituminous  coal  yearly  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario  by   something    like    6,000,000    tons. 

Electric  power  has  been  made  available  to 
well-nigh  every  community,  large  or  small,  con- 
ditional only  upon  its  being  prepared  to  make  a 
contract  with  the  Commission  and  to  assume  the 
liability  that  accrires  on  account  of  such  an  under- 
taking. There  is  no  discrimination.  The  small 
user  buys  electricity  at  the  same  price  charged 
the  large  consumer;  and  there  is  a  standard  rate 
in  each  locality  agreeable  to  the  circumstances 
that  control  there.  The  dominating  purpose  of 
the  Commission  is  that  there  shall  be  an  equality 


of  right  to  power  in  all  areas  within  range  of 
the  current  generated  in  any  of  its  plants.  The 
longest  transmission  distance  now  spanned  by  the 
Ontario.  Hydro-electric  system  is  250  miles  from 
Niagara  to  Windsor,  just  across  the  boundary 
river  from  Detroit.  The  people  of  Windsor  pay 
40  per  cent,  less  for  their  energizing  current  than 
the  citizens  of  the  far  larger  Michigan  munici- 
pality. 

The  territory  over  which  power  is  now  trans- 
mitted by  the  Commission  extends  from  the  Ot- 
tawa Valley  on  the  east  to  the  Detroit  River  on 
the  west,  and  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario  on  the  south  to  the  regions  north 
of  Lake  Superior.  The  latter  district,  however, 
is  disassociated  from  the  principal  field  of  service. 
The  desire  of  the  Commission  has  been  to  extend 
the  convenience  and  the  stimulating  productive 
effect  of  electricity  wherever  possible,  and  to  this 
end  the  farm  dwellers  are  being  brought  more 
and  more  within  reach  by  hydro-electric  power 
sources. 

Perhaps  a  financial  summary  will  give  a  more 
complete  idea  of  what  has  been  achieved  in  On- 
tario through  this  pooling  of  the  public  interests 
for  the  promotion  of  a  wider  employment  of 
hydro-electric  energy.  The  installations  owned  by 
the  Commission,  and  by  which  it  serves  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  communities  with  power  and  light, 
represent  a  cash  value  of  $56,923,000.  This  in- 
cludes the  erstwhile  privately  held  Ontario  Power 
Company's  works.  The  equipment  belonging  to 
the  various  constituent  municipalities  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commission  is  worth  $24,298,870, 
making  a  total  of  $81,221,870.  The  administra- 
tion offices  and  the  buildings  for  other  purposes 
could  not  be  replaced  for  less  than  $1,500,000. 
The  total  cost  of  the  Niagara  power  development 
is  $15,000,000.  If,  to  these  fixed  assets,  be  added 
the  value  of  materials  and  supplies  on  hand,  se- 
curities, interest-bearing  investments,  sinking  fund 
deposits,  etc.,  the  combined  monetary  strength  of 
the  Commission  can  be  put  at  $106,000,000. 
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PITTSBURGH  POWER  DEVELOPMENT 

APROPOS  of  the  recent  completion  of  gheny,  has  a  capacity  of  120,000  kilowatts. 
the  great  Colfax  Power  Station  on  the  The  new  Colfax  Station  on  the  Allegheny  is 
Allegheny  River,  fifteen  miles  from  the 
center  of  Pittsburgh,  elaborate  de- 
scriptive articles  appear  in  the  Elec- 
trical World  (New  York)  for  April 
2,  in  Power  (New  York)  for  April 
5,  and  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers.  The  new  Colfax 
Station  is  one  of  a  group  operated  by 
the  Duquesne  Company  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Duquesne  Ring,  which 
is  really  a  66,000-volt  loop,  eighty- 
nine  miles  in  circumference,  surround- 
ing the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  The  Bru- 
not's  Island  Station,  located  on  the 
Ohio  River,  just  below  the  confluence 
of   the   Monongahela   and   the    Alle- 
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almost  diametrically  opposite  the  Brunot's 
Island  plant  in  the  Ring.  Sub-stations  are 
located  at  intermediate  points  and  fed  from 
either  or  both  generating  stations. 

The  Colfax  Station  is  situated  about  one 
mile  from  a  coal  mine  owned  by  the  com- 
pany. It  will  ultimately  have  a  capacity 
of  300,000  kilowatts.  At  present  one  unit 
of  60,000  kilowatts  is  in  operation.  The 
engineers   estimate    that   each    kilowatt-hour 


of  electricity  is  generated  with  a  consump- 
tion of  less  than  one  and  one-half  pounds 
of  coal  burned  under  the  boilers.  It  is  said 
that  the  transformers  which  step-up  gener- 
ated voltage  from  12,000  to  66,000  volts, 
are  the  largest  in  capacity  yet  built.  The 
ultimate  generating  capacity  of  300,000  kilo- 
watts is  fixed  by  the  minimum  flow  of  the 
Allegheny  River,  from  which  the  station  re- 
ceives its  condensing  water. 


WEATHER  EXPERTS  IN  AERONAUTICS 


THE  vast  expansion  of  aeronautics  dur- 
ing and  since  the  war  has  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  meteorological  organizations 
that  are  maintained  by  nearly  all  civilized 
countries.  The  aeronaut  not  only  requires 
certain  kinds  of  meteorological  information 
for  which  there  was  no  demand  a  few  years 
ago,  but  he  also  insists  upon  having  it  prompt- 
ly and  at  frequent  intervals.  It  is  in  re- 
sponse to  such  demands  that  many  new  sta- 
tions for  taking  upper-air  observations  have 
been  established  throughout  the  world,  and 
in  Europe  there  has  been  a  general  increase 
in  the  number  of  observations  taken  daily  at 
the  ordinary  weather  stations,  while  a  very 
elaborate  system  of  frequent  weather  reports 
by  wireless  telegraphy  has  sprung  up  within 
the  past  two  years. 

In  spite  of  these  transformations  in  the  offi- 
cial services,  the  needs  of  important  under- 
takings in  commercial  aeronautics  will  prob- 
ably never  be  fully  met  by  the  work  of  a 
national  weather  bureau.  The  successful 
operation  of  an  air  route  is  so  dependent 
upon  the  careful  observation  and  anticipa- 
tion of  the  weather,  and  especially  the  wind, 
along  the  route,  that  a  large  aeronautical  con- 
cern must  have  its  own  meteorological  staff. 
"The  experience  of  great  European  commer- 
cial aerial  transport  enterprises,"  says  Mr.  C. 
LeRoy  Meisinger,  who  discusses  this  subject 
in  the  Monthly  Weather  Review  (Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ),  "has  indicated  that  the  develop- 
ment of  this  form  of  transportation  will 
naturally  evolve  a  field  for  the  aeronautical 
meteorologist,  whose  work  will  consist  essen- 
tially in  reducing,  for  the  benefit  of  his  or- 
ganization, the  detailed  information  for  the 
individual  pilots — a  function  too  complex 
for  any  governmental  agency  to  handle." 

After  discussing  at  length  the  all-important 
effects  of  wind  upon  the  flight  of  aircraft, 
and  presenting  various  formulas  and  graphic 


devices  which  will  enable  the  pilot  to  make 
proper  allowance  for  the  wind  in  laying  out 
his  course,  the  author  gives  us  his  conception 
of  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  meteorologist 
attached  to  the  "Blank  Aerial  Transport 
Company,"  and  invites  us  to  pay  an  imagi- 
nary visit  to  this  expert's  office.     He  says: 

The  office  is  equipped,  in  addition  to  charts 
and  diagrams  which  experience  has  demonstrated 
to  be  the  most  useful,  with  a  relief  model  of 
the  territory  over  which  the  aircraft  of  the  Blank 
Corporation  fly.  The  meteorologist  is  intimately 
familiar  with  this  territory,  and  all  the  pecu- 
liarities which  the  irregularities  of  the  terrain 
introduce  into  the  mteorological  phenomena  in 
their  vicinity;  he  is  familiar  with  this  not  only 
through  his  knowledge  of  the  physics  of  the 
atmosphere  but  also  through  first-hand  experi- 
ence in  flying  over  the  routes.  Along  the  lines 
which  join  the  principal  cities  and  relay  stations 
on  the  route  are  placed  small  vertical  standards 
properly  graduated  so  as  to  show  altitude  above 
sea-level.  These  standards  are  so  arranged  that 
at  500-meter  levels  (English  units  could  be  used, 
if  necessary)  small  arrows  could  be  placed  so 
as  to  point  in  any  direction.  At  each  level  there 
could  be  arrows  of  several  different  colors.  In 
addition  to  these  fixed  standards,  there  are  pro- 
vided slots  in  the  base,  with  small  movable  stand- 
ards, each  carrying  a  symbol  representative  of 
a  given  craft,  and  these  standards  can  be  moved 
at  will  to  indicate  the  position  of  any  machine 
at  any  time.  There  is  wireless  telephone  appa- 
ratus in  the  office  and  all  of  the  company's  craft 
are  equipped  with  similar  apparatus,  so  that,  at 
all  times,  the  office  can  be  in  communication  with 
its  fliers.  The  meteorologist's  office  becomes,  in 
a  sense,  a  sort  of  dispatcher's  office,  and  it  not 
only  keeps  the  pilots  informed  of  weather  con- 
ditions, but  keeps  close  track  of  the  position  and 
progress  of  each  craft. 

With  these  brief  and  rather  elemental  notions 
of  the  meteorologist's  equipment,  let  us  endeavor 
to  get  some  idea  of  his  work.  Through  arrange- 
ment with  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  meteorolo- 
gist's office  is  in  receipt  of  code  messages  giving 
the  upper-air  data  as  they  are  collected.  As  he 
begins  his  work  in  the  morning  the  surface  wind 
arrows  on  his  relief  model  are  set  to  correspond 
with  the  regular  morning  observations  of  the 
Weather  Bureau ;   he  has  before  him  a  copy  of 
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the  morning  weather  map,  drawn  either  in  his 
office  from  the  code  message  or  furnished  by  the 
local  Weather  Bureau  office. 

The  upper-air  wind  arrows  are  set  to  show 
the  conditions  aloft  corresponding  to  the  last 
upper-air  observations  made  at  aerological  sta- 
tions during  the  night.  And  these  are  constantly 
being  corrected  upon  the  receipt  of  new  obser- 
vations. The  flying  weather  forecast  forms  the 
basis  of  his  bulletins,  and  these  future  condi- 
tions are  set  upon  the  relief  model  in  arrows  of 
another  color,  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  arrows  representing  observed  conditions. 
Still  other  arrows  may  be  set  to  represent  condi- 
tions interpolated  between  the  observed  and  the 
forecast,  so  that  estimated  conditions  at  any  time 
can  be  seen  readily.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  con- 
stant" stream  of  observed  and  forecast  data  the 
meteorologist  is  enabled  to  issue  extremely  de- 
tailed reports  or  bulletins  to  his  fliers  at  fre- 
quent intervals  regarding  winds,  cloudiness,  and 
visibility. 

If  conditions  are  normal,  each  pilot  will  com- 


municate with  the  office  every  hour,  giving  his 
position  and  any  information  as  to  visibility, 
cloudiness,  or  unusual  phenomena  he  may  be  en- 
countering. This  information  keeps  the  meteor- 
ologist in  immediate  contact  with  the  conditions 
and  gives  him  a  perspective  which  no  other  indi- 
vidual can  have.  There  will  be  craft  flying  in 
each  direction  along  all  routes  at  all.  times,  and 
the  office  of  the  meteorologist  thus  will  become 
an  important  clearing  house  for  the  latest  in- 
formation concerning  the  phenomena  along  the 
route. 

This  system  of  hourly  reporting,  together  with 
special  reports  when  unusual  conditions  justify 
them,  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  the  result- 
ant efficiency.  Once  the  craft  is  well  under  way, 
the  meteorologist  can  tell  the  terminal  station 
with  considerable  accuracy,  barring  mechanical 
accidents,  when  the  craft  will  arrive  there.  This 
will  be  important  for  those  concerned  with  the 
transportation  of  baggage  to  and  from  the  air- 
port; and  it  will  mean  untold  convenience  to  the 
public  which  is  to  use  the  route. 


NEW  WIRELESS  WONDERS 


BETWEEN  1913  and  1920  enormous 
advances  were  made  in  the  efficiency  of 
wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony.  This  is 
known  in  a  general  way,  says  Colonel  Chet- 
wode  Crawley,  in  Chambers'  Journal,  but 
details  were  much  screened  by  the  secrecy  of 
war.  Less  power  and  higher  speed  of  trans- 
mission :  these  are  the  two  new  results.  How 
have  they  been  achieved?  The  public  is  just 
now  learning  the  facts. 

It  is  the  use  of  a  new  means  altogether  of  pro- 
ducing wireless  waves.  The  apparatus  now 
proposed  is  called  the  three  electrode  thermionic 
valve,  an  imposing  and  formidable  name  for  a 
piece  of  apparatus  which  consists  essentially  of 
a  vacuum  bulb,  similar  to  an  electric-light  lamp, 
but  with  two  other  metal  elements  inside  the  bulb 
in  addition  to  the  filament.  The  whole  romance 
of  wireless  during  the  war  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
development  of  this  little  piece  of  apparatus  for 
transmitting  and   receiving  messages. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  valve,  as  a  receiver, 
was  just  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  experi- 
mental stage,  but  as  a  transmitter  it  had  only 
entered  that  stage,  and  was  not  in  extensive  use 
as  such  for  the  first  few  years. 

For  receiving  purposes  it  came  into  prominent 
use  when  the  French,  early  in  the  war,  followed 
quickly  by  ourselves,  used  it  for  reading  enemy 
messages  sent  by  their  land-lines  to  the  front- 
line trenches. 

The  Germans  soon  followed  suit,  and  much 
surprise  was  expressed  at  the  time  as  to  the  inti- 
mate knowledge  which  the  enemy  possessed  of 
our  movements  in  the  front-line,  similar  surprise 
as  regards  our  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments being  no  doubt  just  as  prevalent  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  fact  is  that  the  valve  can  be  used  not  only 
as  a  most  sensitive  detector  of  wireless  waves,  but 


also    as    a    most    efficient    sound-magnifier    when 
coupled    up   with    suitable   circuits. 

"One  hundred  words  a  minute"  is  quite 
a  practical  proposition.  Much  greater  speeds 
have  been  demonstrated  experimentally. 
Ocean  liners  now  have  this  valve  transmis- 
sion and  can  send  messages  up  to  1500  miles, 
a  distance  double  that  obtained  in  1913. 

Valve  transmission  has  also  given  a  great 
impetus  to  wireless   telegraphy. 

During  the  war  most  of  the  experiments  with 
wireless  telephony  in  Europe  were  directed  to- 
ward the  development  of  small  sets  for  use  in 
aircraft,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  war  airplanes 
were  communicating  comfortably  up  to  ranges  of 
fifty  miles  with  their  ground-stations,  and  up  to 
five  miles  with  each  other — ranges  which  have 
since  then  been   more  than  doubled. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  war,  more  time  was  available  for 
experiments  in  long-distance  wireless  telephony, 
and  spoken  messages  from  a  station  near  Wash- 
ington were  read  in  Paris,  a  distance  of  about 
two  thousand  three  hundred  miles,  and  some- 
times even  in  Honolulu,  about  five  thousand  miles 
away. 

No  such  long-distance  telephony,  however,  is 
yet  in  practical  operation. 

Direction  finding  also  depends  on  this  new 
valve. 

For  this  purpose  the  circuits  at  a  receiving  sta- 
tion are  arranged  so  that,  on  signals  from  any 
station  being  heard,  the  direction  of  that  station 
is  at  once  known,  and,  if  required,  the  exact 
position  can  be  found  by  plotting  its  directions 
from  two  or  more  receiving-stations.  This  ar- 
rangement was  used  extensively  by  us  in  the  war, 
especially  for  locating  the  positions  of  enemy  sub- 
marines. 
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A  WOMEN  WORKERS'  MOVEMENT 

IN  FRANCE 


WOMEN  of  France  have  for  centuries 
worked  side  by  side  with  their  men, 
but  their  labor  has  had  little  commercial 
recognition  until  of  late  years.  In  Le  Cor- 
respondent (Paris),  M.  Henri  Joly  has 
written  a  most  comprehensive  article  on  the 
inception  and  subsequent  rapid  growth  of 
"Les  Syndicats  Feminins"  of  France,  and 
pays  tribute  to  the  splendid  efforts  of  the 
self-effacing  women  who  gave  of  their  best 
to  better  the  conditions  of  the  working 
women.  In  connection  with  these  "Syndi- 
cats," established  in  as  many  local  indus- 
trial centers-  as  possible,  they  have  organized 
courses  of  instruction,  employment  bureaus, 
and  mutual  benefit  associations,  so  that  the 
increase  in  wages  may  be  justified  by  the 
improvement  of  intelligent  labor. 

On  May  24,  1920,  "The  French  Fed- 
eration of  Christian  Laborers"  was  formed. 
Of  this  organization  both  "Les  Syndicats 
Masculins"  et  "Feminins"  have  become  in- 
tegral parts,  maintaining  their  individual 
and  respective  freedom  of  action,  yet  vowing 
allegiance  to  the  principles  of  this  central 
congress  and  passing  certain  resolutions  as 
to  their  mutual  government.  This  combin- 
ing of  forces  has  strengthened  their  stand 
against  the  revolutionary  element  and  has 
made  them  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Their  sincerity  of  purpose  was  clearly  dem- 
onstrated when,  in  May,  1920,  at  a  single 
order  from  headquarters,  a  threatened  rail- 
road strike  was  completely  averted.  The 
steady  increase  in  local  syndicats  and  in 
membership  would  prove  the  need  felt  by 
the  laborers  for  these  unions. 

It  may  be  of  interest  right  here  to  note 
a  resolution  that  strikes  a  national  note: 

The  Syndical  organization  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  both  religious  and  political  influence. 
It  must  never  in  any  case  whatsoever  act  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  The  clergy 
may  instruct  young  Catholics  in  its  principles  and 
the  interpretation  of  its  doctrines,  but  may  not 
interfere  in  its  functional   activities. 

Although  these  "Syndicats"  were  formed 
on  Catholic  territory,  Protestants  will  find 
no  trouble  in  gaining  admission.  As  each 
"Syndicat"  settles  all  disputes  which  arise 
within  its  own  jurisdiction,  the  main  body 
has  opportunity  to  turn  its  attention  to 
larger  issues,  such  as  expansion  of  territory 


and    the    embracing    of    new    branches    of 
labor,  as  it  seems  advisable. 

Whatever  one's  philosophic  or  religious  belief, 
it  is  a  propitious  change  that  women's  work  is 
at  last  recognized,  and  that  it  is  constantly  im- 
proving. Woman  will  always  be  woman,  but  she 
should  know  how  to  take  care  of  herself  without 
thereby  losing  her  sex.  The  Syndicats  libres 
jeminis  have  shown  that  the  Frenchwoman  is 
capable  of  striking  the  happy  medium  between 
imaginary  abuses  and  maudlin  devotion.  Thus 
they  have  upset  the  socialistic  theory  that  he  who 
professes  spiritual  faith  can  have  no  interest  in 
material    and  mundane   affairs. 

One  of  the  leading  questions  of  the  day 
is  whether  the  high  scale  of  wages  is  going 
to  delude  the  laborers  into  believing  in  an 
indefinite  continuation,  and  what  effect  it 
is  going  to  have  on  marriage,  and  the  subse- 
quent birth-rate.  The  "Syndicats  Feminins" 
do  not  offer  much  encouragement  or  aid  to 
girls  who  seem  to  prefer  marriage  and 
motherhood  to  striking  out  for  themselves. 
Whenever  measures  are  introduced  that  will 
be  of  particular  benefit  to  mothers  of  fami- 
lies the  revolutionary  element  quickly  op- 
poses them  or  passes  them  by  in  contemptu- 
ous silence.  This  is  due  to  their  desire  to 
reduce  the  number  of  workers. 

Will  the  woman,  once  she  tastes  the  joys 
of  independence,  consider  a  husband  neces- 
sary to  her  scheme  of  existence?  Will  she 
not  be  more  selfish,  and  therefore  less  will- 
ing to  give  up  her  life  to  devotion  and  sac- 
rifice? On  this  subject  the  director  of  a 
cooperative  "Syndicat,"  a  working  woman 
herself  and  well  accredited  by  her  nephews 
and  nieces  and  by  the  young  girls  of  the 
local   "Syndicats,"  expresses   herself   clearly: 

The  desire  for  marriage  is  just  as  keen  as  ever. 
Since  the  war,  the  young  people  seem  even  more 
in  a  hurry  to  get  married.  As  for  the  girls,  they 
are  a  bit  more  calculating;  they  do  not  wish  to 
start  housekeeping  without  at  least  having  a  trous- 
seau ready.  Fifteen  years  ago  they  were  only 
earning  60  francs  a  month,  but  when  they  had 
given  half  to  their  mothers  they  had  no  more  re- 
sponsibilities and  soon  acquired  their  linen.  To- 
day, despite  the  increase  Li  their  wages — more 
than  offset  by  the  increase  in  price  of  their  pur- 
chases— it  takes  them  a  much  longer  time.  For- 
merly the  average  age  at  which  a  girl  married 
was  about  twenty;  now  it  has  advanced  to 
twenty-five,  even  to  thirty. 

The  Frenchwoman's  natural  common 
sense    and    her    thorough    understanding   of 
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the  intimate  details  of  her  housekeeping 
would  tend  to  undeceive  her.  She  realizes 
that  while  she  is  earning  three  times  as  much 
as  heretofore,  it  doesn't  go  nearly  so. far  as 
it  did  then.  It  would  almost  seem  that  she 
would  be  ready  to  accept  a  reduction  in 
wages  if  at  the  same  time  there  would  be 
a  corresponding  drop  in  costs.  La  Voix 
Professionelle  says  that  one  and  the  same 
powerful  hand  should  balance  costs  and 
wages,  as  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  sup- 
ply; could  this  be  done?  The  immediate 
solution  would  seem  to  be:  increase  pro- 
duction. 

Of  interest  at  this  point  is  the  opinion  of 
the  "Syndicate  Feminins"  on  the  question 
of  the  new  eight-hour  law.  They  thoroughly 
approve  of  the  "English  week"  that  gives 
them  time  off  on  Saturday  afternoon  and 
Monday  morning  to  attend  to  necessary 
household  duties.  But  they  claim  that  since 
the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  the 
decrease  in  production  has  been  perceptible. 
The  extra  time,  except  in  incidental  cases, 
is  not  used  to  advantage,  but  is  squandered 
in  pleasure.  La  Voix  Professionelle  frankly 
recognizes  the  mistake  of  this  action  which 
has  cost  the  nation  dear,  and  suggests  that 
"piece  work"  might  help  remedy  the  dam- 
age. The  laborer  would  do  better  work  if 
he  had  scientific  equipment,  but  more  than 


anything,  were  he  to  have  the  cooperation 
of  his  employers  and  representation  in  their 
councils.  Then  surely  his  interest  would 
be  aroused  and  held. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  many  that  women  have 
so  competently  handled  so  serious  and  com- 
plex a  social  problem  and  have  been  so  in- 
fluential in  warding  off  the  serious  evil  of 
the  "class  war"  that  seemed  inevitable. 
These  same  persons  assert  that  it  cannot  last. 
But  it  has  lasted,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so,  because  the  work  grew  out  of  a  tremen- 
dous nation-wide  need,  has  been  thoroughly 
grounded,  and  each  step  carefully  deliber- 
ated. Mistakes  were  made,  as  was  natural, 
but  these  pointed  out  the  pitfalls  to  be 
avoided  in  the  future.  They  have  taken 
into  active  consideration  the  interests  of  the 
family  so  scornfully  ignored  by  the  revo- 
lutionary "Syndicate,"  and,  realizing  that 
woman  can  never  compete  with  man  in  point 
of  brute  strength,  have  sought  to  give  her 
an  advantage  by  giving  her  scientific  and 
specialized  training  for  what  she  is  best 
suited,  thus  improving  the  quality  of  her 
work.  The  French  working  woman  has  the 
greatest  respect  for  her  sex,  and  has  no 
desire  to  act  against  nature.  This  slogan 
they  have  adopted: 

"We,  who  are  not  feminists,  but  Chris- 
tian women." 


A  CENTURY'S  PROGRESS  IN  AMERICAN 

FOREIGN  TRADE 


ONE  of  the  most  readable  and  informing 
periodical  publications  issued  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  in  Washing- 
ton, the  daily  Commerce  Reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  includes,  in  a  cur- 
rent issue,  an  article  by  Mr.  M.  De  Richey 
Cain  setting  forth  facts  which,  says  the 
writer,  are  "particularly  pertinent  at  the  mo- 
ment because  with  1920  there  came  to  a 
close  the  first  century  of  published  Ameri- 
can trade  statistics."  The  article  is  a  com- 
parison of  the  foreign  trade  statistics  of  this 
country  in  1821  and  in  1920.  During  the 
century  elapsed  since  1821  the  population  of 
the  country  has  increased  nearly  elevenfold. 
The  proportionate  increase  in  our  foreign 
trade  has,  however,  been  vastly  greater  than 
this.  In  1920  the  United  States  imported 
eighty-four  times  as  much  merchandise  as  it 
did  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  sold  abroad  185 


times  as  much,  and  the  value  of  its  total  for- 
eign commerce  was  106  times  that  of  1821. 
That  American  ships  carry  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  our  imports  and  exports  to-day 
than  they  did  a  century  ago  is  a  familiar 
fact,  but  the  contemporary  figures  show  the 
encouraging  effects  of  the  recent  revival  of 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

In  1821  all  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  was  water  borne.  Since  then  an 
important  land-frontier  trade  has  developed, 
amounting  in  1920  to  11.28  per  cent,  of  the  year's 
total.  The  distribution  of  the  water-borne  traffic 
(constituting,  as  said,  all  the  foreign  trade  for 
the  year)  between  American  and  foreign  vessels 
in  1821  was:  Imports — in  American  vessels  92.71 
per  cent.,  in  foreign  vessels  7.29  per  cent.;  ex- 
ports— in  American  vessels  78.92  per  cent.,  in 
foreign  21.08;  reexports — in  American  vessels 
97.22  per  cent.,  in  foreign  2.78  per  cent  In  1920 
the  water-borne  commerce,  forming  88.72  percent, 
of  the  year's  total  trade,  was  apportioned:  Water- 
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borne  imports  ($4,732,105,220) — in  American  ves- 
sels 42.03  per  cent.,  in  foreign  57.97;  water- 
borne  exports  ($7,145,448,264) — in  American 
vessels  43.61  per  cent.,  in  foreign  56.38;  water- 
borne  reexports  ($107,347,982) — in  American  ves- 
sels 45.84  per  cent.,   in   foreign   54.16. 

In  1821,  765,098  American  tonnage  and  81,526 
foreign  tonnage  entered  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  and  804,947  American  and  83,073  foreign 
tonnage  cleared  from  them.  In  1920  the  tonnage 
movement  in  the  foreign  trade  was:  Entered — 
total,  64,124,731  tons,  of  which  32,125,649  tons,  or 
50.10  per  cent.,  were  American  and  31,999,082,  or 
49.90  per  cent.,  foreign;  cleared — total,  67,821,572 
tons,  of  which  34,030,978  tons,  or  50.18  per  cent, 
were  American  and  33,790,594,  or  49.82  per  cent., 
foreign. 

In  1821  Massachusetts  was  credited  in  the  navi- 
gation returns  with  the  largest  tonnage  of  Ameri- 
can entrances,  with  New  York  a  quite  close  com- 
petitor; in  foreign  tonnage  New  York  outranked 
Massachusetts  but  was  itself  outranked  by  Louisi- 
ana and  South  Carolina. 

As  to  the  countries  with  which  our  for- 
eign trade  was  conducted  in  1821  and  in 
1920,  the  great  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  political  boundaries  complicate  the 
task  of  making  comparisons.  Here  are  a 
few  salient  facts: 

In  1821  England  was  the  chief  shipper  to  and 
buyer  from  the  United  States,  being  credited  with 
37.04  per  cent,  of  the  imports,  37.41  per  cent,  of 
the  exports,  9.98  per  cent,  of  the  reexports,  28.42 
per  cent,  of  the  exports  and  reexports  combined, 
and  32.65  per  cent,  of  the  year's  total  trade. 
Cuba  came  second  with  10.52  per  cent,  of  the 
imports,  6.76  per  cent,  of  the  exports,  7.47  per 
cent,  of  the  reexports,  6.99  per  cent,  of  the  total 
exports,  and  8.72  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade. 
France  was  a  close  competitor  of  Cuba  and  out- 
ranked that  country  in  the  value  of  its* purchases 
of  American  merchandise,  it  being  credited  with 
7.97  per  cent,  of  the  imports,  11.84  per  cent,  of 
the  exports,  1.69  per  cent,  of  the  reexports,  8.51 
per  cent,  of  the  exports  and  reexports  combined. 

China  held  fourth  place  in  1821  in  aggregate 
trade  with  the  United  States,  being  credited  with 
4.97  per  cent,  of  the  imports,  0.89  per  cent,  of  the 
exports,  18.32  per  cent,  of  the  reexports,  6.60  per 
cent,  of  the  combined  exports  and  reexports,  and 
5.80  per  cent,  of  the  year's  total  commerce.  The 
importance  of  England  and  France  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  is  easily  attributable 
to  the  advanced  state  of  their  manufactures  and 
to  the  vogue  of  English  and  French  articles 
through  familiarity  therewith  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  this  continent;  and  of  Cuba  to  the  island's 
proximity  and  to  its  leading  position  as  a  sup- 
plier of  sugar  then  as  now;  but  the  long  round- 
the-Horn  or  round-the-Cape  journey  that  had  to 
be  made  in  order  to  carry  goods  to  or  bring  them 
from  China  adds  special  interest  to  the  trade 
with  that  country.  In  1821  the  imports  into  the 
United  States  from  China  consisted  largely  of  tea 
($1,320,929)  and  silk  goods  ($1,317,846)  ;  the  ex- 
ports thereto  included  $171,780  worth  of  ginseng, 
in  whose  medicinal  virtues  the  Chinese  have  great 
faith ;  and  gold  and  silver  coin  made  up  most  of 
the  reexport  values. 


In  1920  these  countries  stood  respectively  first, 
third,  fourth,  and  twelfth,  Canada  coming  second 
and  Japan,  Italy,  Argentina,  Germany,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  and  the  Netherlands  outranking  China  in 
the    order    named. 

As  to  the  principal  articles  of  commerce: 

Raw  cotton  held  the  premier  position  among 
the  country's  exports  a  hundred  years  ago,  as  it 
does  to-day,  with  a  value  of  $20,157,484  in  1821 
and  $1,136,408,916  in  1920;  but,  though  the  value 
last  year  was  fifty-six  times  the  value  a  century 
ago,  cotton  formed  only  16.29  per  cent,  of  the 
1920  exports,  against  46.16  per  cent,  in   1821. 

Following  cotton  came,  in  1821,  unmanufac- 
tured tobacco,  wheat  flour,  rice,  lumber,  etc.,  hog 
products,  and  fish,  and  then  pot  and  pearl  ashes — 
which  last-named  article  does  not  appear  at  all 
among  the  exports  of  1920  as  listed  in  the  pre- 
liminary statistics  for  the  year.  Other  leading 
exports  in  1821  were:  Whale  and  other  fish  oil,  of 
which  $348,991  worth  was  sold  to  foreign  coun- 
tries ($406,966  worth  in  1920)  ;  oak  bark  and 
other  dyewoods,  valued  at  $139,534  ($18,273)  ; 
tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and  turpentine,  $314,660  ($20,- 
232,994)  ;  ginseng,  $171,786  ($1,875,348)  ;  butter 
and  cheese,  $190,287  ($15,196,592)  ;  Indian  corn, 
$261,099  ($26,453,681);  biscuit,  or  ship  bread, 
$157,389  ("bread  and  biscuits,"  $3,731,879)  ;  flax- 
seed, $420,202  ($112,037)  ;  household  furniture, 
$179,436  ($6,816,874)  ;  beer,  porter,  etc.,  and 
spirits  made  from  grain,  $120,561  ($10,297,529)  ; 
spirits  made  from  molasses,  $280,648  ($90,688)  ; 
leather  and  boots  and  shoes,  $263,258  ($176,- 
020,184)  ;  snuff  and  manufactured  tobaccos,  $149,- 
083  ($43,153,494)  ;  and  corn  meal,  $345,180 
($7,478,398). 

As  has  been  said,  cotton,  with  a  value  of 
$1,136,408,916,  was  the  largest  single  export  in 
1920.  In  value  it  was  closely  approached  by  iron 
and  steel  manufactures  taken  as  a  group  and  by 
breadstuffs  classed  as  a  whole.  Wheat,  with  a 
value  of  $596,957,796,  was  the  second  most  im- 
portant single  item  in  the  export  list. 

Among  those  articles  whose  value  in  1920  ex- 
ceeded 1  per  cent,  of  the  year's  total  exports,  in 
addition  to  the  ones  already  given,  are  to  be 
found:  Passenger  automobiles  (complete  cars), 
$152,694,024;  automobile  parts,  except  engines 
and  tires,  $86,198,173;  electrical  apparatus  and 
machinery,  $101,990,075;  paper  of  all  kinds 
(including  books  and  other  printed  matter), 
$89,075,003;  bituminous  coal,  $304,273,241;  re- 
fined copper,  in  ingots,  bars,  etc.,  $108,175,735; 
steel  sheets  and  plates,  $114,959,175;  illuminating 
oil,  $132,254,320;  lubricating  oil,  $156,633,565; 
gasoline,  $104,992,832;  rye,  $122,239,537;  and  re- 
fined   sugar,    including  maple    sugar,    $95,147,919. 

No  other  manufacture  equaled  iron  and  steel 
in  the  degree  of  its  foreign-trade  development 
during  the  century.  In  1821  the  value  of  the 
total  exports  from  the  United  States  of  iron  and 
steel  and  manufactures  was  $108,083;  in  1920  it 
was  10,295  times  this  sum,  or  $1,112,773,886.  But 
even  this  vast  expansion  was  exceeded  by  the 
gain  in  wheat  shipments,  the  value  of  which  in 
1920  was  28,528  times  the  value  in  1821.  The 
quantity  of  wheat  exported,  however,  did  not 
increase  in  like  proportion,  being  in  1920  8454 
times  the  quantity  exported  a  hundred  years 
earlier.  As  to  average  price,  this  was  $0.81  per 
bushel  in   1821   and  $2.73   in   1920. 
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HOW  MOTION  PICTURES  PROMOTE 

CRIME 


MOST  of  us  who  are  not,  like  Dr. 
A.  T.  Poffenberger,  of  Columbia 
University,  professional  psychologists,  have 
hardly  realized  that  the  portrayal  of  crime 
in  the  "movies"  may  be  a  potent  influence 
for  evil,  even  when  the  conclusion  of  the 
story  is  carefully  designed  to  point  a  moral. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  common  belief  that  stories, 
whether  printed  or  pictured,  in  which  the 
criminal,  however  he  may  prosper  for  a  time, 
eventually  gets  his  deserts  are,  in  general, 
beneficial   to   the  morals  of   the   community. 

Dr.  PofFenberger,  writing  in  the  Scientific 
Monthly  (New  York),  says  that  a  surpris- 
ing feature  of  the  crime  wave  that  has 
lately  been  sweeping  over  the  country  is  the 
large  proportion  of  very  young  persons  im- 
plicated therein.  It  is  natural  to  seek  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  influence  of 
motion  pictures.  The  attention  of  the  police 
has,  indeed,  been  turned  in  that  direction, 
and  steps  have  been  taken  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  to  censor  out  of  existence  all  film 
productions  depicting  scenes  of  crime. 

The  youthful  mind,  says  the  writer,  does 
not  react  in  the  same  way  to  the  pictures  in 
question  as  the  mind  of  the  normal  adult. 
With  the  child  must  be  classed  older  per- 
sons of  retarded  mental  development;  a  type 
of  humanity  which,  as  is  well  known,  fur- 
nishes a  large  quota  to  the  ranks  of  crimi- 
nals. Suggestibility,  lack  of  ability  to  fore- 
see and  weigh  consequences  of  different  kinds 
of  behavior,  lack  of  self-restraint  and  an 
imagination  little  controlled  by  reference  to 
realities,  are  the  traits,  which 

make  the  child  and  the  mentally  deficient  per- 
son especially  susceptible  to  evil  influences.  That 
is  why  one  expects  the  majority  of  certain 
kinds  of  crimes  to  be  committed  by  persons  of 
retarded  mental  development.  And  recent  sta- 
tistical studies  of  the  relation  between  crime  and 
mental  defect  confirm  the  expectation.  One  needs 
only  to  recall  the  epidemics  of  suicide  and  murder 
by  such  means  as  cyanide  of  potassium,  chloride 
of  mercury,  carbolic  acid  and  the  like;  to  notice 
the  likenesses  in  the  technique  of  burglars  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time;  to  note  the  cases  of  false 
testimony  in  court  and  false  confessions  of  crime 
to  realize  the  great  suggestibility  of  such  persons 
and  their  lack  of  foresight.  Unlike  the  normal 
adult,  they  are  unable  to  resist  the  suggestions 
of  advertisements,  posters,  newspapers,  and  mag- 
azines, and  of  their  associates.  Naturally,  these 
traits  may  be  played  upon  either  for  good  or 
evil.  One  who  knows  the  mechanism  of  sug- 
gestion   would    expect    the    prevalence    of    crime, 


especially  when  it  is  advertised  by  these  agencies 
of  publicity,  to  breed  more   crime. 

Motion  pictures,  containing  scenes  vividly  por- 
traying defiance  of  law  and  crimes  of  all  degrees, 
may  by  an  ending  which  shows  the  criminal 
brought  to  justice  and  the  victory  of  the  right, 
carry  a  moral  to  the  intelligent  adult;  but  that 
which  impresses  the  mind  of  the  mentally  young 
and  colors  their  imagination  is  the  excitement  and 
bravado  accompanying  the  criminal  act,  while 
the  moral  goes  unheeded.  Their  minds  cannot 
logically  reach  the  conclusion  to  which  the  chain 
of  circumstances  will  drive  the  normal  adult. 
A  little  questioning  of  such  persons  who  attend 
moving  pictures  and  read  stories  will  indicate 
how  different  are  the  factors  which  impress  their 
minds  from  those  which  impress  the  intelligent 
adult.  This  failure  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
the  story  is  even  more  pronounced  when  it  is  con- 
veyed only  by  the  posters  advertising  it.  Here  it 
seems  to  be  the  rule  to  portray  only  the  most  glar- 
ing and  exciting  portion  of  the  plot  with  no  pos- 
sibility of  right  interpretation.  A  survey  of  any 
group  of  posters  advertising  motion  pictures,  with 
only  their  direct  appeal  in  mind,  will  show  a  sur- 
prisingly large  portion  of  them  suggesting  mur- 
der, burglary,  violence  or  crime  of  some  sort. 
The  pistol  seems  to  be  one  of  the  commonest  of 
the  stage  properties  of  the  motion-picture  adver- 
tisement. And  a  very  frequent  pose  is  that  of 
the  frenzy  of  rage  and  the  clenched  fist  ready  to 
strike  a  blow.  Those  young  people  and  even 
adults  who  are  limited  to  the  advertising  posters 
for  their  entertainment  may  get  evil  and  anti- 
social suggestions  from  them.  Considering  the 
almost  unlimited  audiences  which  the  advertising 
posters  command,  their  careful  control  would 
seem  a  greater  necessity  even  than  that  of  the 
play   itself. 

The  effects  of  the  prominence  given  to 
crime  in  the  newspapers  form  an  older  story, 
to  which  some  new  chapters  are  added. 

For  instance,  there  was  introduced,  some  time 
ago,  into  the  New  York  State  legislature  a  bill 
providing  for  the  limitation  by  newspapers  of 
the  publicity  which  may  be  given  to  reports  of 
crime.  The  width  and  height  of  headlines  for 
such  material  was  specified.  The  nature  of  these 
provisions  does  not  especially  concern  us  here,  but 
the  fact  that  the  matter  is  receiving  attention  is 
interesting. 

These  are  preventive  measures  applied  from 
the  outside.  The  remedy  should  come  from 
within.  It  can  be  done,  and  in  fact  has  been 
done  by  newspapers.  A  survey,  recently  made 
of  a  large  number  of  metropolitan  newspapers, 
shows  that  they  differ  strikingly  in  the  way  they 
handle  reports  of  crime.  In  some  cases  crimes 
are  not  featured  in  big  headlines  and  favored 
positions,  and  only  facts  that  the  reading  public 
can  profit  by  knowing  are  printed.  If  the  motion 
picture  is  to  become  the  educational  force  that  it 
is  capable  of  becoming,  the  censorship  must  be 
an  internal  one. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

OUT-OF-DOOR  AND  NATURE  BOOKS 


Casting  Tackle  and  Methods.  By  O.  W. 
Smith.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company. 
257  pp.     111. 

The  Idyl  of  the  Split-Bamboo.  By  Dr. 
George  Parker  Holden.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  & 
Kidd    Company.     278    pp.     111. 

Goin'  Fishin'.  By  Dixie  Carroll.  Cincin- 
nati: Stewart  &  Kidd  Company.     357  pp.     111. 

These  three  books  constitute  a  useful  library 
for  every  angler  who  has  an  ambition  to  try  his 
luck  in  American  streams  and  lakes,  especially 
in  the  northern  Unitec  States.  A  valuable  fea- 
ture of  the  book  by  Dixie  Carroll  (Caroll  Blaine 
Cook)  is  the  list  of  fishing  waters  in  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Canada — 
really  a  sort  of  fisherman's  directory.  All  three 
of  the  books  are  crowded  with  practical  sugges- 
tions and  directions   as  to  modern  tackle. 

The    Trout    Are    Rising.    By     B.     Brennon. 

With  an  introductory  letter  by  H.  T.  Sheringham. 

John  Lane  Company.     292  pp.     111. 

Occasionally  it  may  be  expected  that  an  Ameri- 
can angler  will  be  interested  in  knowing  how 
fish  are  caught  in  other  lands.  This  is  a  volume 
of  entertaining  chat  about  fishing  in  England  and 
South  Africa.  One  of  the  chapters  is  entitled, 
"When   Ladies   Fish." 

Birds  of  La  Plata.  By  W.  H.  Hudson.  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Company.  Vol.  I.  244  pp.  111. 
Vol.  II.     240  pp.     111. 

Mr.  Hudson  left  the  Argentine  for  England 
many  years  ago,  but  in  the  field  of  South  Ameri- 
can ornithology  no  one  seems  to  have  superseded 
him,  and  his  two  volumes  of  "Argentine  Orni- 
thology," published  in  1888-9,  remain  the  stand- 
ard authority.  Mr.  Hudson  gave  much  attention 
to  the  life  habits  of  the  birds  that  he  describes, 
and  this  is  what  chiefly  distinguishes  his  work 
from  other  books  in  English  that  deal  with  South 


American  birds.  "Birds  of  La  Plata"  treats  of 
species  found  in  a  single  district  of  Argentina — 
the  Plata  country.  Mr.  Hudson  has  made  no  ef- 
fort to  include  descriptions  of  species  that  have 
been  discovered  since  his  original  work  was  com- 
pleted. 

Waiting   in   the    Wilderness.     By   Enos    A. 

Mills.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     241  pp.     111. 

Another  Rocky  Mountain  nature  book  from 
the  author  of  "The  Adventures  of  a  Nature 
Guide."  Mr.  Mills  in  this  little  volume  lets  us 
into  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  beaver,  the  bear 
and  the  ground  hog,  as  he  has  learned  them  in 
the  mountain  wilds  from  those  creatures  them- 
selves. 

The  Motor  Camping  Book.  By  Elon  Jes- 
sup.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     219  pp.     111. 

A  new  form  of  summer  recreation  has  sprung 
up  so  suddenly  in  this  country  that  some  of  us 
are  just  beginning  to  learn  of  it.  This  is  motor 
camping,  enthusiastically  described  by  the  asso- 
ciate editor  of  Outing.  Mr.  Jessup  writes,  how- 
ever, not  merely  to  satisfy  the  idle  curiosity  of 
the  chance  reader,  but  to  provide  specific  and 
useful  information  for  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  become  a  convert  to  the  idea  and  plans  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  of  the  coming  summer  on  a 
real  motor-camping  expedition.  Such  a  person 
will  find  in  Mr.  Jessup's  pages  clear  and  detailed 
descriptions  of  all  the  camp  equipment  needed, 
together  with  helpful  suggestions  regarding 
motor-camping  trails  and  interesting  scenic  re- 
gions   accessible    to    the    motorist. 

Companions,  Feathered,  Furred  and  Scaled. 
By  C.  H.  Donald.  John  Lane  Company.  159  pp.  111. 

Chapters  of  nature-study  in  the  jungles  of 
India.  The  author  is  like  our  own  Enos  Mills 
in  his  genius  for  friendship  with  all  kinds  of 
birds  and  animals. 


LITERATURE  AND  DRAMA 


The  Traditions  of  European  Literature: 
from  Homer  to  Dante.  By  Barrett  Wendell. 
Charles  Scribner's   Sons.     669  pp. 

The  late  Professor  Barrett  Wendell,  of  Har- 
vard, courageously  undertook  to  interpret  to  his 
fellow-Americans  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
literary  traditions  of  Europe  from  the  fifth  cen- 
tury before  Christ  to  the  thirteenth  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  This  is  a  period  of  which  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  Americans  of  to-day  know 
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even  less  than  their  fathers  knew.  Writing 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  English-speaking 
American  of  to-day,  Professor  Wendell  sets  forth 
the  subject  in  five  successive  parts:  (1)  the  tra- 
ditions of  Greece;  (2)  the  traditions  of  Rome; 
(3)  the  traditions  of  Christianity;  (4)  the  tradi- 
tions of  Christendom;  and  (5)  the  traditions  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  This  last  completed  work  of 
Professor  Wendell  has  the  same  attractive  quali- 
ties of  style  and  presentation  that  characterized 
all  his  lectures  and  books. 
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Thought  and  Expression  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  By  Henry  Osborn  Taylor,  Macmil- 
lan.     Vol.  I.    427  pp.     Vol.   II.     432  pp. 

In  these  two  volumes  the  author  of  "The  Me- 
dieval Mind"  attempts  to  do  for  the  sixteenth 
century  what  Professor  Wendell  has  done  for 
the  eighteen  centuries  ending  with  the  time  of 
Dante.  His  thesis  is  that  what  is  popularly 
termed  the  Renaissance  was  in  reality  a  gradual 
growth  from  the  culture  of  the  preceding  cen- 
turies. 

Early   Tudor  Poetry:    1485-1547.     By   John 

M.  Berdan.     Macmillan.     564  pp. 

English  poetry  of  the  early  sixteenth  century  is 
examined   in   this   scholarly   volume. 

Naturalism  in  English  Poetry.  By  Stop- 
ford  A.  Brooke.   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.   288  pp. 

The  poets  treated  in  this  book  by  Dr.  Brooke 
are  Dryden,  Pope,  Young,  Thomson,  Collins, 
Grey,  Crabbe,  Cooper,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Shel- 
ley, and  Byron.  Xnus  a  particular  epoch  of  Brit-- 
ish  poetry  is  covered  by  a  single  volume. 

The  Art  of  Letters.  By  Robert  Lynd. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     240  pp. 

Entertaining  comment  on  various  English  au- 
thors from  Pepys  and  John  Bunyan  to  William 
Morris  and  Oscar  Wilde. 

Shakespeare,  from  Betterton  to  Irving. 
By  George  C.  Odell.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Vol.   I.     456   pp.     111.     Vol.   II.     498    pp.     111. 

These  volumes  give  the  history  of  Shakespeare 
on  the  London  stage  for  approximately  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  beginning  with  the  opening  of 
the  London  theaters  shortly  after  the  Restoration 
in  1660.  To  give  a  critical  account  of  every  pres- 
entation of  a  Shakespearian  play  during  that  long 
period  is  no  light  task.  In  addition,  the  author 
has  incorporated  much  detail  concerning  the  per- 
sonnel, staging,  scenery  and  costumes. 

Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists.  By 
Thomas  H.  Dickinson.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.    734  pp. 

This  volume  contains  eighteen  plays  from  the 
recent     drama     of    England,     Ireland,     America, 


France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  Russia 
and  Scandinavia.  Of  these  eighteen  plays  one- 
third  were  produced  in  the  decade  between  1910 
and  1920;  all  but  three  are  products  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Six  of  these  plays  have  not  be- 
fore been  published  in  English,  and  are  here  made 
available  for  the  first  time  in  America.  Taking 
this  volume  as  the  criterion,  it  would  seem 
that  the  "Problem  Play"  has  practically  dis- 
appeared. 

Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays.  Se- 
lected and  edited  by  Frank  Shay  and  Pierre 
Loving.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company. 
582  pp. 

The  editors  of  this  collection  of  one-act  play9 
have  been  connected  for  many  years  with  "little 
theaters"  in  the  United  States.  In  this  way  they 
have  been  able  to  test  the  value  of  many  one-act 
plays  from  both  literary  and  dramatic  stand- 
points. In  this  collection  plays  by  American  au- 
thors predominate  over  those  of  any  other  single 
country. 

Modern  American  Plays.  Collected  with 
Introduction  by  George  P.  Baker.  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.     544  pp. 

The  five  plays  included  in  this  volume  are 
"As  a  Man  Thinks,"  by  Augustus  Thomas; 
"The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm,"  by  David  Belasco; 
"Romance,"  by  Edward  Sheldon ;  "The  Unchas- 
tened  Woman,"  by  Louis  Kaufman  Anspacher; 
and  "Plots  and  Playwrights,"  by  Edward 
Massey. 

American  English.  By  Gilbert  M.  Tucker. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.     374  pp. 

Mr.  Tucker  comments  in  this  volume  in  a 
definite  and  pointed  way  on  the  so-called  "de- 
generation" of  English  speech  in  the  United 
States,  and  proceeds  to  cite  good  English  au- 
thority for  the  assertion  that  degeneration  has 
made  more  progress  in  Great  Britain  than  here, 
that  better  English  is  spoken,  on  the  whole,  in 
the  United  States  than  in  England.  He  further 
shows  that  many  expressions,  classed  as  Ameri- 
canisms by  both  English  and  American  authori- 
ties, are  of  foreign,  mainly  British,  origin,  and 
he  then  proceeds  to  give  a  list  of  some  real 
"Americanisms"  which  is  highly  instructive  and 
in  some  instances  surprising. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 


The  Age  of  the  Reformation.  By  Pre- 
served Smith.     Henry  Holt  &  Company.     861  pp. 

One  can  form  no  intelligent  estimate  of  either 
the  origins  or  the  influence  of  the  Reformation 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century  without  having  some 
knowledge  of  the  economic  and  intellectual  move- 
ments that  were  in  progress  during  that  century. 
This  stocky  volume  by  Dr.  Smith  is  an  attempt 
to  show  the  religious  movement  in  its  relation  to 
the  others.  The  author,  who  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  the  period  in  question,  has  had  the 
assistance  of  scholars  in  other  fields  than  his  own, 


and  his  book  has  been  given  a  place  in  the 
"American  Historical  Series,"  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Professor  Charles  H.  Haskins,  of  Har- 
vard. While  the  author  is  himself  a  Protestant, 
his  treatment  of  controverted  historical  points  is 
determined  more  by  the  latest  results  of  histori- 
cal research  than  by  any  personal  bias,  conscious 
or  unconscious.  Some  of  the  chapters  dealing 
with  matters  in  dispute  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  were  read  in  advance  of  publication 
by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Peter  Guilday,  of  the  Cath- 
olic University   at  Washington. 
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The  Irish  Rebellion  of  1641.  By  Lord 
Ernest  Hamilton.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company. 
401  pp. 

This  account  of  the  horrible  massacres  of  1641 
has  a  place  in  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton's  historical 
series,  devoted  to  the  Province  of  Ulster.  The 
story  is  based  on  particulars  contained  in  the 
depositions  of  eye-witnesses,  and  this  is  said  to  be 
the  first  authoritative  publication  of  the  complete 
story. 

The  Kaiser  vs.  Bismarck:  Suppressed  Let- 
ters by  the  Kaiser  and  New  Chapters  from 
the  Autobiography  of  the  Iron  Chancellor. 
With  a  Historical  Introduction  by  Charles 
Downer   Hazen.     Harper  &  Brothers.     202  pp. 

In  this  volume  are  contained  the  letters  writ- 
ten by  the  Kaiser  himself,  showing  the  beginnings 
of  the  break  between  him  and  Bismarck.  Bis- 
marck's own  belief  that  a  great  world  war  was 
inevitable  is  also  clearly  revealed.  For  twenty 
years  the  book  had  been  suppressed  in  Germany, 
and  only  last  August  the  Kaiser  instituted  addi- 
tional court  proceedings  in  Berlin  and  won  his 
case. 

Hospitable  England  in  the  Seventies.  By 
Richard  H.  Dana.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
378  pp.     111. 

In  1875  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Dana  was  a  young 
Harvard  graduate,  with  a  distinguished  record 
as  a  scholar  and  an  oarsman.  Letters  from  his 
father,  the  author  of  "Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast,"  and  from  James  Russell  Lowell,  which 
he  brought  with  him  to  England,  caused  him  to 
be  received  and  entertained  by  such  well-known 
leaders  of  the  life  of  that  age  as  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  the  Princess 
Louise.  The  diary  that  he  kept  at  the  time  and 
is  now  made  public  hits  off  the  personalities  and 
customs  of  the  time  in  vivid  fashion.  Mr.  Dana 
later  went  to  France,  where  he  saw  a  young 
actress  taking  a  minor  part  at  the  Comedie  Fran- 
chise. He  wrote  in  his  diary:  "She  is  the  most 
promising  of  the  young  actresses,  they  say,  and 
her  name  is  Sarah  Bernhardt." 

American  Footprints  in  Paris.  By  Fran- 
cois Boucher  and  Frances  Wilson  Huard.  George 
H.   Doran    Company.     196   pp. 

This  guide-book  gives  essential  data  relating 
to  those  Americans  who  have  lived  in  Paris, 
from  Franklin's  day  to  our  own.  American  read- 
ers of  to-day  will  find  in  this  little  book  descrip- 
tions of  a  surprising  number  of  Parisian  build- 
ings and  localities  with  which  their  countrymen 
from  time  to  time  in  the  past  have  been  iden- 
tified. 

Contemporary  French  Politics.  By  Ray- 
mond Leslie  Buell.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    523  pp. 

A  mass  of  up-to-date  information  about  French 
parties  and  political  movements,  such  as  has  not 
before  been  available  for  the  American  reader, 
is  compacted  in  Mr.  BuelPs  book.     A  great  deal 


of  this  information  is  essential  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  news  of  the  day  as  we  read  it  in 
the   cablegrams. 

French    Foreign    Policy     (1898-1914).     By 

Graham  H.  Stuart.  The  Century  Company.   392  pp. 

A  study  that  throws  much  light  on  the  national 
antagonisms  that  were  nourished  and  developed 
during  the  two  decades  preceding  the  outbreak 
of  the  Great  War. 

French  Civilization:  from  Its  Origins  to 
the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Albert 
Leon  Guerard.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  328  pp. 

An  account  of  medieval  France,  based  on  uni- 
versity lecture  courses  given  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, at  the  Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Texas,  and 
in  part  at  the   University  of  Chicago. 

The  Life  of  Admiral  Mahan.  By  Charles 
Carlisle  Taylor.     Doran.     359   pp.     111. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  token  of  the  pres- 
ent era  of  Anglo-American  good  feeling  that  the 
authorized  biography  of  Admiral  Mahan  should 
have  been  written  by  the  former  British  vice- 
consul  at  New  York.  In  his  introduction  Mr. 
Taylor  says:  "This  work  is  the  overflow  of  an 
English  heart  full  of  admiration  for  an  Ameri- 
can who  by  force  of  character  overcame  well- 
nigh  insuperable  obstacles  and,  as  the  result  of 
years  of  strenuous  work  and  skilful  applica- 
tion of  his  superb  mental  powers,  earned  for 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  highest  dis- 
tinction yet  accorded  a  naval  philosopher."  In 
his  lifetime  Admiral  Mahan  was  known  to  com- 
paratively few,  even  of  his  own  countrymen, 
and  yet  more  than  any  other  American  of  his 
generation  he  had,  as  an  author,  an  interna- 
tional audience.  He  lived  to  see  the  day  when 
the  navies  of  the  world  were  built  in  accord 
with  his  theories  of  sea  power,  although  he  died 
before  the  final  test  of  the  World  War  had  been 
applied. 

Creole  Families  of  New  Orleans.  By  Grace 
King.     Macmillan.     465  pp.     111. 

No  American  city  has  a  more  dramatic  his- 
tory than  that  of  New  Orleans.  Living  succes- 
sively under  French,  Spanish  and  American  rule, 
some  of  the  city's  pioneer  families  have  records 
of  surpassing  interest.  Miss  Grace  King  sup- 
plies the  long  recognized  need  of  a  definite  guide 
in  English  to  a  knowledge  of  the  colonial  found- 
ers of  Louisiana,  as  they  revealed  themselves  in 
their  homes..  It  is  a  fascinating  story  told  with 
unfailing   tact    and    literary   charm. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie.   By  Frederick  Lynch.     Revell.     184  pp. 

In  this  little  book  Dr.  Lynch  discloses  a  side 
of  Mr.  Carnegie's  activities  of  which  little  is 
known  to  the  great  world — namely,  his  religious 
contacts  and  sympathies.  Dr.  Lynch  enjoyed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Carnegie,  and 
after  reading  his  account  we  can  hardly  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  much  of  what  has  been  pub- 
lished about  the  ironmaster's  views  on  religion 
was  based  on  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
to  say  the  least. 
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Mayfair  to  Moscow:  Clare  Sheridan's 
Diary.        Boni    and    Liveright.     239    pp.     111. 

Mrs.  Sheridan  is  the  English  sculptress  who 
went  to  Russia  last  autumn  to  make  busts  of 
Lenine,  Trotsky  and  other  Bolshevist  leaders. 
Her  detailed  account  of  this  unusual  adventure, 
and  a  transcript  of  several  interesting  conversa- 
tions with  the  Soviet  rulers  are  contained  in  this 
diary. 

The  Russian  Workers'  Republic.  By  Henry 
Noel  Brailsford.     Harper  &  Brothers.     274  pp. 

Mr.  Brailsford,  who  is  a  well-known  English 
writer  on  political  and  social  topics,  spent  two 
months  in  Soviet  Russia  in  the  fall  of  1920.  This 
volume  contains  a  summary  of  his  observations. 
Although  not  disposed  to  condemn  the  system 
of  communism,  because  of  its  failures  to  get 
results  in  Russia,  this  writer  offers  little  encour- 
agement to  those  who  have  hoped  to  see  the 
country  develop  an  export  trade  within  the  near 
future. 

The  Crisis  in  Russia.  By  Arthur  Ransome. 
B.  W.  Huebsch.     201  pp. 

Mr.  Ransome  belongs  to  .the  group  of  English 
publicists  who  have  worked  to  secure  the  re- 
opening of  trade  relations  with  Russia.  In  his 
present  book  he  makes  no  attempt  to  minimize 
the  desperate  nature  of  the  present  situation,  but 
he  believes  that  with  normal  relations  resumed 
between  Russia  and  Western  Europe  the  Rus- 
sians can  pull  through,  whatever  their  govern- 
ment may  be,  and,  in  his  opinion,  if  Lenine  and 
Trotsky  remain  in  power  they  will  have  to  grant 
a  constitution. 

Russia  in  the  Shadows.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 
George  H.  Doran  Company.     179  pp.     111. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  in  Rus- 
sia have  been  widely  published  in  the  daily  press. 
Mr.  Wells  was  in  the  country  a  comparatively 
short  time,  but  he  is  able  to  describe  for  us  some 
features  of  the  situation  which  apparently  es- 
caped the  notice  of  other  recent  visitors.  For  ex- 
ample, he  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  art- 
ists and  writers  of  Petrograd,  and  in  his  chapter 
entitled  "Drift  and  Salvage"  he  gives  a  vivid 
account  of  the  straits  to  which  the  "intelligentsia" 
have  been  reduced.  Mr.  Wells  is  among  those 
who,  hold  that  the  Western  nations,  and  espe- 
cially England  and  the  United  States,  must  come 
to  some  sort  of  terms  with  the  Soviet  government, 
or  there  will  be  a  total  collapse  in  Russia,  the 
result  of  which  we  ourselves  cannot  wholly 
escape. 

What  I  Saw  in  Russia.  By  George  Lans- 
bury.     Boni  and  Liveright.     172  pp. 

Perhaps  the  most  optimistic  of  the  recent  visi- 
tors to  Russia  was  Mr.  George  Lansbury,  the 
British  labor  leader  and  journalist.  Mr.  Lans- 
bury went  to  Russia  a  pacifist,  and  he  returns 
in  the  same  faith.     He  is  willing  to  believe  that 


the  Bolshevist  leaders  are  actuated  by  higher 
motives  than  their  acts  would  indicate — in  short, 
are  better  men  than  they  themselves  claim  to  be. 
Mr.  Lansbury's  book  at  least  does  credit  to  his 
Christian  charity,  if  not  always  to  his  keenness 
of  vision. 

The  Groping  Giant.  By  William  Adams 
Brown,  Jr.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press. 
204  pp. 

A  young  American  student,  Mr.  William 
Adams  Brown,  Jr.,  was  in  Russia  during  and 
after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917.  He  was 
in  daily  contact  with  the  Russian  people  at  that 
time,  and  is  perhaps  as  well  qualified  as  any 
other  American  to  present  the  points  of  view  of 
the  Russian  masses,  the  Bolsheviki,  and  the  "in- 
telligentsia," respectively.  This  he  attempts  to  do 
in  his  book,   "The  Groping  Giant." 

The  Russian  Peasant  and  the  Revolution. 
By  Maurice  G.  Hindus.  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany.    327  pp. 

After  all,  the  final  factor  in  the  Russian  crisis, 
about  which  recent  writers  have  told  us  little, 
is  the  peasant  class.  In  this  volume  one  who 
was  himself  a  Russian  peasant  gives  a  straight- 
forward, unimpassioned  account  of  the  condition 
in  which  the  peasants  were  left  on  the  downfall 
of  the  Czar's  government.  Mr.  Hindus  has  done 
a  real  service  to  English-speaking  readers  in  set- 
ting forth  these  facts,  and  in  analyzing  the  char- 
acter and  spirit  of  the  mighty  race  which  seems 
destined  in  the  long  run  to  rule  a  great  part  of 
the  earth. 

Pole  and  Czech  in  Silesia.      By   James    A. 

Roy.     John   Lane    Company.     212    pp. 

An  entertaining  and  well-written  description 
of  social  conditions  among  the  Poles,  Czechs  and 
Galicians.  The  author  was  a  member  of  the 
British  Commission  that  went  to  Teschen  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  peace  between  the  Czechs  and 
Poles  in  1919-20. 

It  Might  Have  Happened  to  You.  By 
Coningsby  Dawson.     John  Lane.     163  pp. 

Mr.  Dawson,  who  won  international  fame  as 
a  writer  of  war  experiences,  here  pictures  the 
after-war  conditions  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  It  is  difficult  for  the  people  of  America 
to  believe  that  they  could  possibly  have  been 
visited  by  such  calamities  as  those  which  have 
overwhelmed  Europe,  but  Mr.  Dawson  shows 
that  if  we  as  individuals  had  been  in  the  places 
of  individual  Austrians  and  Poles  during  the  war 
period,  we  could  not  have  hoped  to  escape.  He 
even  adds  the  gloomy  prediction,  "It  may  happen 
yet." 

Invalid  Europe.      By    Alfred    F.    Seligsberg. 

Boni  and  Liveright.     159  pp.     111. 

A  series  of  pictures  of  conditions  in  England 
and   on  the   Continent   of   Europe,    derived    from 
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recent  travel.  The  author's  point  of  view  is  that 
of  an  enlightened  American,  who  believes  that 
Great  Britain  and  America  must  stand  together 
as  joint  leaders  "in  the  forward  march  of  hu- 
manity." 

The  Jew  and  American  Ideals.  By  John 
Spargo.     Harper   &   Brothers.     147   pp. 

Mr.  Spargo  states  that  this  little  book  was 
written  without  the  knowledge  of  any  Jew.  It 
was,  in  fact,  not  intended  as  a  piece  of  pro- 
Jewish  argument.  Mr.  Spargo  meant  it  rather 
as  a  defense  of  American  ideals  and  institutions 
against  anti-Semitism.  Since  wide  currency  has 
been  given  to  the  statement  that  Bolshevism  is 
a  Jewish  movement,  Mr.  Spargo  devotes  a  chapter 
to  the  refutation  of  this  statement.  He  shows  that 
of  the  seventeen  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
People's  Commissars,  only  one,  Trotsky,  is  a  Jew. 

The  Myth  of  the  Jewish  Menace  in  World 

Affairs.     By  Lucien  Wolf.     Macmillan.     53  pp. 

An  exposure  of  the  forged  "Protocols  of  the 
Elders  of  Zion,"  a  document  which  has  been 
widely  circulated  in  anti-Semitic  movements  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Slaughter  of  the  Jews  in  the  Ukraine 
in  1919.  By  Elias  Heifetz.  Thomas  Seltzer. 
408    pp. 

Documentary  material  regarding  the  social  and 
political  causes,  as  well  as  the  results,  of  the 
various  pogroms  of  1919.  The  material  was 
gathered  by  delegates  of  the  All-Ukrainian  Re- 
lief Committee,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

Balkanized  Europe.  By  Paul  Scott  Mowrer. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.     348  pp. 

The  minor  wars  and  political  disturbances  that 
have  made  the  very  name  "Balkans"  a  synonym 
of  trouble  give  point  to  Mr.  Mowrer's  characteri- 
zation of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  of  to-day 
as  "Balkanized."  So  long  as  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Monarchy  endured,  the  racial  and  political 
aspirations  of  its  complex  population  were  kept 
more  or  less  under  cover,  but  the  new  alignments 
formed  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  have  brought 
into  sharp  relief  all  the  discordant  political  ele- 
ments that  have  long  been  at  work  beneath  the 
surface.  As  correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Mr.  Mowrer  has  spent  the  past  ten  years 
in   and   about  the  Balkans   and  Eastern  Europe. 


In  his  book  he  sets  forth  for  the  benefit  of  Ameri- 
can readers  the  conditions  and  tendencies  in  that 
part  of  the  world  as  he  sees  them. 

Revolution  and  Democracy.  By  Frederic 
C.  Howe.     B.  W.  Huebsch.     238  pp. 

This  book  forms  part  of  a  series  of  works  on 
constructive  democracy  written  by  Dr.  Howe.  It 
undertakes  to  show  the  effect  of  monopoly  con- 
trol over  transportation,  industry  and  credit,  to 
show  how  privilege  is  able  to  control  politics, 
and  to  influence  the  press  and  education,  and  it 
discloses  the  extent  to  which  sabotage  in  one  form 
or  another  has  come  to  control  the  economic  life 
of  the  people. 

The  First  Year  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
By  George  Grafton  Wilson.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Company.     94  pp. 

A  convenient  summary  of  the  work  of  the 
League  of  Nations  during  its  first  year.  It  tries 
to  show  "what  those  engaged  in  the  work  hoped 
to  accomplish  as  they  came  together,  and  believed 
they  had  accomplished  when  they  separated." 
The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  printed 
in    an    appendix. 

Causes  of  International  War.  By  G.  Lowes 
Dickinson.     Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.     110  pp. 

Patriotism  and  the  Super-State.  By  J.  L. 
Stocks.     Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.     105  pp. 

Nationalism.  By  G.  P.  Gooch.  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.     127  pp. 

Economic  Imperialism.  By  Leonard  Woolf. 
Harcourt,    Brace    &    Co.     Ill    pp. 

The  Workers'  International.  By  R.  W. 
Postgate.     Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.     125  pp. 

Unifying  the  World.  By  G.  N.  Clark. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.     116  pp. 

The  object  of  this  series,  as  stated  by  its  edi- 
tor, is  two-fold:  to  disseminate  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  international  relations  and  to  inculcate 
the  international,  rather  than  the  nationalistic, 
way  of  regarding  them.  In  other  words,  the 
series  is  intended  to  contribute  to  what  Mr.  H. 
G.  Wells  has  called  "the  international  mind." 
The  editor  bespeaks  for  the  series  a  high  stand- 
ard of  accuracy  and  fairness  in  the  statement 
of  facts,  and  the  names  of  the  authors,  who  are 
authorities  in  their  respective  fields,  go  far  to 
uphold  the  claim. 
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MME.  MARIE  S.   CURIE,   WIDOW  OF   PROF.   PIERRE  CURIE,  AND  WITH  HIM 
CO-DISCOVERER    OF  RADIUM,  WITH   HER  TWO  DAUGHTERS 

Mme.  Curie  was  born  in  Poland  and  pursued  her  studies  at  Warsaw  and  later  at  Paris. 
On  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1906  she  succeeded  him  as  professor  of  physics  and  director 
of  the  physical  laboratory  at  the  Sorbonne.  In  1911  she  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Chemistry.  She  arrived  in  this  country  on  May  11,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  a 
group  of  American  women  who  had  raised  over  $100,000  with  which  to  purchase  a  gram 
of  radium  to  be  presented  to  Mme.  Curie  at  Washington  by  President  Harding.  See 
the  article  by  Miss  Clarke  on  page  606. 
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What  is 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

For   a  long   time   past  we   have  in  the  present  number  of  the  Review  con- 

Euenjman's     endeavored     in    these    pages    to  tributed  by  Mr.  Simonds.     In  a  word,  let  us 

Business       Drjng  home  to  every  reader  the  state  here   that  a  large  sum  of  money  was 

fact  that  world  problems  have  now  become  due  from   Germany  on   May    1,   under  the 

local   and   personal,    in    the   sense   that   they  terms  of   the   treaty   signed   two  years    ago. 

have  a  bread-and-butter  interest  for  almost  Germany  was  avoiding  payment,  and  France 

every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  was  mobilizing  a  great  army  to  occupy  the 

States  as  well  as  in  other  countries.     Thou-  most    important    manufacturing    district    of 

sands  of  farms  have  been  foreclosed  on  mort-  Germany.      The    Berlin    Government    was 

gages  in    the    United    States    within    a    few  making  appeals  to  the  Harding  Administra- 

months  past,  because  world  conditions  have  tion  to  help  adjust  terms.  Secretary  Hughes, 

made  cotton,  wheat  and  other  products  un-  in  reply,  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States 

marketable  at  prices  equal  to  the  cost  of  pro-  held,   with   the  Allies,   that   Germany   must 

duction.     Millions  of  industrial  workers  are  meet  the  conditions  worked  out  by  the  Repa- 

out  of  employment  because  of  an  economic  rations  experts, 
stagnation  that  is  universal.     In  the  nature 

of    things,    reconstruction    after    the    Great  France  wins    France,   on   the  open   request  of 

War  could  not  be  achieved  with  the  chang-  an  Economic    England,   and   with   the  implied 

ing  seasons  of  a  twelvemonth.     It  is  not  true  desire  of  the  United  States,  gave 

that  the  business  reactions,   and  the  distress  Germany  a  few  more  days  of  grace,  and  there 

of  millions  of   people  are  due   primarily  to  resulted  a  complete   acceptance — by  vote  of 

the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  ratify  the  the  German  Reichstag — of  the  revised  repa- 

Versailles   treaty.     The  essential   thing  was  rations    terms    of    the    Allied    governments, 

that    Germany,    having    signed    that    treaty,  A    new    German    ministry,    headed    by    Dr. 

should  accept  its  main  terms   in  good  faith  Joseph     Wirth      (eminent     financier)      was 

and  undertake  to  win  back  her  place  in  Eu-  formed    to    take    responsibility.      Just    what 

rope  and  in  the  world  by  meeting  her  obliga-  those  terms  are  is  set  forth  in  detail  by  Mr. 

tions.    This  was  everybody's  affair.  Simonds.     The  important  thing  for  our  pur- 
poses  is  the   fact  that   French   firmness   has 

Many  other  things,  indeed,  were  won  a  great   economic   victory,    not   merely 

Behavior      necessary  as  great  steps  toward  for  the  good  of  France  herself,  but  for  the 

the    return     of     normal     times;  real  welfare  of  all  countries,  including  Ger- 

but  Germany's  behavior  was  the  vital  thing,  many.     The  terms  as  accepted  can  be  met,  if 

Why  and  how  this  has  been  true,  constitute  European    reconstruction    moves    reasonably 

questions    which    Mr.    Simonds    has    from  well  along  the  lines  now  in  sight.     As  Mr. 

month    to    month    been    answering    for    our  Simonds  shows  us,  however,  there  must  be 

readers  with  remarkable  clearness.     Toward  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  Silesian  question 

the  end  of  April  and  in  the  first  weeks  of  in  order  that  German  disarmament  may  be 

May,  European  history  was  made  with  ex-  completed  promptly  and  in  good  faith.     In 

traordinary  rapidity,  and  with  what  are  at  our  "Record  of  Current  Events,"  which  is 

least  very  hopeful  aspects.     Again  our  read-  prepared  each  month  with  care,  though  with 

ers  are  referred,  for  a  full  statement  of  the  great  condensation,  the  reader  will  find  noted 

agreement  that  has  now  been  made  between  the  successive  steps  in  the  history  of  this  strug- 

Germany  and  the  Allies  on  the  question  of  gle  to  adjust   the  reparations  question   from 

the  payment  of  reparations  bills,  to  the  pages  the  middle  of  April  to  the  Middle  of  May. 
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America 

Qives 

Assurance 


MARSHAL   FOCH 

(In  civilian  clothes  at  the 
London  conference  on  Ger- 
man reparations,  where  by 
his  military  firmness  he 
helped  win  a  new  victory 
of  an    economic   nature) 


Accom- 
pany- 
ing the 
hopeful  and  welcome 
news  that  Germany 
had,  as  Mr.  Si- 
monds  puts  it,  taken 
her  medicine,  came 
great  reassurance  to 
all  countries  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that 
the  Harding  Ad- 
ministration is  help- 
ing things  along 
with  an  air  of 
friendliness,  con- 
fidence and  healthy 
poise  that  suggests 
sunshine  after  pro- 
t  r  ac  te  d  gloom  . 
Uncle  Sam  had  been 
saying  very  plainly 
—  though  without 
shrillness  or  excite- 
ment— that  the  ad- 
justments following 
the  war  must  not  be 
made  regardless  of 
our  interests, 
whether  or  not  we  sign  a  particular  treaty, 
or  enter  a  certain  League  of  Nations. 
Thereupon,  with  entire  frankness  and  with- 
out embarrassment,  the  Harding  Adminis- 
istration  decides  to  accept  the  renewed  invi- 
tation coming  through  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
to  occupy  a  chair  in  the  sittings  of  the  Allied 
Supreme  Council,  another  chair  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ambassadors,  and  a  third  one  in  the 
all-important  Reparations  Commission.  Sec- 
retary Hughes  designates  Ambassador  Har- 
vey to  attend  the  Supreme  Council, 
Ambassador  Wallace  to  be  present  with  the 
Ambassadors,  and  Mr.  Roland  W.  Boyden 
to  resume  his  interrupted  attendance  upon  the 
Reparations  Commission.  All  this  is  in  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness ;  and  in  due  time  the 
more  formal  aspects  will  be  worked  out  and 
announced.  Meanwhile,  on  suggestion  of 
President  Harding  and  Secretary  Hughes, 
the  Knox  peace  resolution,  which  had  passed 
the  Senate,  was  delayed  in  the  House.  In 
paragraphs  that  will  be  found  on  later  pages 
of  this  editorial  survey  will  be  found  some 
discussion  of  the  assistance  that  American 
investors  may  be  asked  to  render  in  making 
the  reparations  policy  an  immediate  success. 
First  the  financiers  must  agree  then  the  pub- 
lic must  endorse  and  help. 


Disarmament  lt  is  to  be  desired  that  many 
Follow  &reat  problems  of  readjustment 
should  be  solved  sweepingly  and 
without  delay.  And,  indeed,  it  is  true  that 
there  is  a  great  demand  everywhere  for  dis- 
armament. But  in  practice  disarmament 
must  wait  upon  the  settlement  of  certain 
acute  issues,  and  upon  the  strengthening  of 
understandings  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  France  cannot  disarm  until  she  feels 
a  sense  of  security.  The  United  States  can- 
not disarm  until  certain  governments  show 
their  willingness  to  subordinate  their  ambi- 
tions to  a  scheme  of  justice  for  all,  and  to  a 
method  of  ascertaining  and  applying  justice 
in  particular  cases.  Burdened  taxpayers  cry 
out  for  relief  from  the  overwhelming  cost  of 
armies  and  navies.  It  is  evidently  the  in- 
tention of  our  new  Administration  to  help 
clear  the  way  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  a  safe 
and  a  sweeping  reduction  of  army  and  navy 
expenditures.  A  powerful  debate  was  tak- 
ing place  in  Congress  last  month,  in  view  of 
the  pending  army  and  navy  appropriation 
bills    covering    this    whole    field    of    policy. 

Haif-ciosina    °n  M^  3  the  Senate  passed  the 
the  Door  to    so-called  Dillingham  bill,  restrict- 

Str angers        •  •  .  .    °    .  «        T,    .       , 

ing  immigration  into  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries.  With  Senator 
Reed  of  Missouri  alone  in  opposing  the  meas- 
ure, seventy-eight  Senators  voted  in  favor  of 

it.  Elevendays 
earlier,  on  April  22, 
the  bill  had  been  ac- 
cepted in  the  House 
of  Representatives 
with  such  unanim- 
ity that  neither 
friend  nor  opponent 
had  asked  for  a  roll- 
call.  Secretary 
Hughes  had  within 
a  few  days  pre- 
sented to  Congress 
a  mass  of  informa- 
tion as  to  conditions 
in  Europe,  and  had 
made  it  clear  that 
the  Harding  Admin- 
istration favored  re- 
strictions without 
delay.  The  bill  as 
passed  by  Congress 
was,  with  minor 
premier  briand,  of  changes,  the  same 
france  measure   that   Presi- 

(A  photographer's   snapshot  ,  1ir1  .       , 

at  the   London   conference)         dent        Wilson        had 
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vetoed  as  one  of  his  last  acts  in  office. 
It  is  too  obvious  for  discussion  that  the 
opinion  of  Congress  is  in  accord  with  that 
of  the  country.  The  data  supplied  by  the 
State  Department  showed  that  in  certain 
European  countries  there  were  certain  num- 
bers of  people,  not  regarded  as  desirable 
citizens  in  their  own  communities,  awaiting 
transportation  to  the  United  States,  with  the 
aid  or  encouragement  of  the  governments 
which  could  well  spare  them.  The  new 
measure  does  not  slam  the  door  in  the  face 
of  waiting  multitudes,  but  it  narrows  the 
opening. 

The   position   of   certain   Ameri- 

Helping  Them  ,  ,  .    ,        ,  ... 

in  Their  Own  cans  who  think  that  this  coun- 
try should  continue  indefinitely 
to  receive  all  those  who  for  any  reason  desire 
to  come  here  from  other  parts  of  the  world 
is  either  a  theoretical  attitude  or  else  is  lack- 
ing in  devotion  to  established  American  insti- 
tutions. Those  who  are  sincere  in  thinking 
that  America  should  welcome  in  unlimited 
numbers  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  the  peoples 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  may  indeed 
be  moved  by  generous  sympathies.  But  they 
have  in  mind  one  phase  of  population  ques- 
tions while  forgetting  other  phases.  They 
should  remember  that  our  power  to  help 
others  depends  upon  maintaining  our  own 
national  character.  Thus  the  alien  people 
most  needing  our  help  at  the  present  time 
are  those  in  the  famine  districts  of  China. 
We  have  been  helping  them  in  the  right  way 
by  sending  them  food.  To  bring  them  here 
for  their  better  relief  would  create  such  prob- 
lems as  would  lessen  our  ability  to  be  of  use 
to  the  world  in  times  to  come.  At  enormous 
sacrifice  to  ourselves  we  went  to  Europe 
to  help  (among  other  things)  create  an  inde- 
pendent Poland.  It  will  be  a  good  while 
before  Poland  can  be  well  adjusted  to  the 
new  conditions.  We  have  already  done  a 
great  deal  to  assist  Poland ;  and  those  Ameri- 
cans who  have  the  interests  of  the  Poles 
at  heart — whether  Polish  Jews  or  Polish 
Slavs — should  continue  to  help  the  Poles  in 
Poland.  Similar  remarks  are  applicable  to 
other  races  in  Europe  and  in  Western  Asia. 

,    ru  If   we   should,   within    the   next 

la  There  an  .  . 

American  Race  two  or  three  years,  bring  several 
es  mu  millions  0f  these  non-English- 
speaking  aliens  to  this  country,  the  tempo- 
rary results  would  be  disappointing,  while 
the  permanent  consequences  might  be  se- 
riously harmful.     There   is  a   rather  wide- 


DR.    JOSEPH    WIRTH 

(Who  became  Chancellor  of 
Germany  upon  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Cabinet  prior 
to  the  acceptance  of  t  h  e 
Allies'  reparations  demands) 


spread  notion  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  parts  of 
Asia  that  the  United 
States  is  a  prosper- 
ous and  highly  fa- 
vored country  that 
really  belongs  to 
everybody,  and  that 
it  is  the  inherent 
right  of  people  of 
all  nations,  races 
and  tongues  to 
come  and  go  freely, 
so  far  as  America  is 
concerned.  They 
admit  that  Italy 
may  properly  be  run 
for  the  best  interests 
of  Italians  ;  that 
Russia  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing a  Russian  des- 
tiny; that  Germany, 
in  spite  of  deserved  defeat,  will  doubtless  re- 
main German ;  and  that  Rumania  will  not 
change  its  national  character.  But  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  general  opinion  abroad  that 
America  is  the  home  of  Americans,  who  are 
justified  in  desiring  to  keep  the  country  mov- 
ing along  recognized  lines  of  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress.  They  think  of 
America  as  interracial,  with  a  hundred 
hyphens, — hybrid  and  polyglot.  The  out- 
break of  the  Great  War  in  Europe  revealed 
to  us  the  extent  to  which  we  had  been  giving 
hospitality  to  immense  masses  of  unassimi- 
lated  European  population.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Germans  went  back  to  fight  an 
aggressive  war  which  in  due  time  involved 
us;  and  other  hundreds  of  thousands  went 
back  to  Austria,  while  a  great  number  re- 
turned to  Russia,  many  of  whom  have  helped 
to  sustain  the  Bolshevist  conspiracy  against 
such  political  institutions  as  our  own.  There 
has  been  aroused  here  a  strong  feeling  that 
we,  as  Americans,  have  also  a  right  to  main- 
tain our  language  and  our  American  destiny. 

.  .    .    Thus     it     became     the     general 

Arguments  for        .    ,  .  ,  to 

and  Against   opinion    in    the    United    States 

Restriction       .1  •  .  i*         u     J 

that  our  immigration  policy  had 
been  reckless  and  unwise,  and  that  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways  it  had  subjected  us  to  harm 
and  loss.  There  became  evident  a  very  vig- 
orous movement  in  this  country  in  favor  of 
a  complete  shutting  down  of  immigration 
for  a  brief  period — from  two  to  five  years. 
While  the  theoretical  arguments  in  favor  of 
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complete  suspension  were  impressive,  there 
were  many  practical  difficulties.  Families 
were  seeking  reunion ;  and  the  closed  door 
seemed  too  harsh  and  inhospitable.  Organi- 
zations representing  particular  races  or  relig- 
ions have  their  own  clannish  reasons  for 
opposing  changes  in  our  immigration  policy; 
and  the  longer  the  doors  are  left  wide  open, 
the  stronger,  of  course,  become  the  political 
and  other  influences  that  these  foreign  groups 
are  able  to  exert.  Furthermore,  in  times  of 
peace,  there  had  been  large  capitalistic  inter- 
ests favorable  to  unlimited  immigration  be- 
cause of  their  desire  to  secure  an  ample 
supply  of  common  labor  for  coal-mining 
districts,  railroads,  steel  mills,  textile  indus- 
tries, and  so  on.  Also,  the  steamship  compa- 
nies were  always  promoting  immigration  for 
profit  to  themselves.  Organized  labor,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  favored  restrictions  in  order 
that  high  wages  and  American  standards  of 
living  may  be  maintained ;  and  it  so  happens 
that  the  great  "Americanization"  movement, 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  war  period,  has 
tended  toward  restriction  on  grounds  of  far- 
reaching  national  policy. 

The  new  bill  takes  the  nativity 
Dillingham  Bill  figures  of  our  census  of  1910  as 

Will  Work       ks      startjng      poinL       The      tQtal 

yearly  immigration  is  to  be  restricted  to  3 
per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born  population  as 
found  in  1910.  Such  population  of  Euro- 
pean birth  (not  counting  those  from  Canada 
or  other  parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere) 
was  something  less  than  12,000,000.  Three 
per  cent,  of  this  number  would  be  somewhat 
under  360,000.  This  would  amount  in  its 
actual  working  effect  to  a  reduction  of  the 
stream  of  immigration  to  about  one-third  of 
its  volume  as  compared  with  the  years  of 
large  movement.  The  effect  upon  the  char- 
acter and  quality  of  the  stream,  however, 
is  regarded  at  Washington  as  even  more  im- 
portant than  the  reduction  of  the  total  vol- 
ume. The  information  furnished  by  Secre- 
tary Hughes  showed  that  people  most  eager 
to  come  were  not  those  who  could  most  read- 
ily be  assimilated  here.  If  Congress  had 
chosen  to  base  the  restriction  upon  the  census 
of  1920,  the  total  number  of  immigrants  for 
the  coming  year  on  the  3  per  cent,  plan 
would  not  have  been  much  increased.  After 
1914  the  average  movement  to  this  country 
was  greatly  reduced,  while  many  aliens  went 
back  to  Europe.  Thus  the  percentage  of 
foreign-born  inhabitants  enumerated  in  the 
census  of  1920  is  less  than  in  earlier  periods. 


_  .  If    the    new    arrivals    for    the 

Parceling    Out  . 

the  next  twelvemonth  were  to  come 

helter-skelter  till  a  third  of  a 
million  had  arrived,  on  the  principle  of 
"first  come,  first  served,"  the  results  would 
be  determined  largely  by  the  activities  of 
competing  steamship  lines.  The  3  per 
cent,  principle,  however,  is  applied,  not 
merely  to  fix  the  total,  but  also  to  fix  the 
distribution  among  nations  and  races.  Thus 
it  is  calculated  that  we  shall  be  able  to  admit 
about  77,000  people  from  the  United  King- 
dom, about  75,000  from  Germany,  and  some- 
thing less  than  40,000  from  the  Scandinavian 
countries  and  Finland.  When  it  comes  to  the 
countries  that  in  1910  were  under  the  rule 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  some  puz- 
zling calculations  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  find  out  just  how  many  Hungarians, 
Jugoslavs,  Czechoslovaks,  Rumanians,  and 
Italians  are  entitled  to  come  from  those  re- 
gions which  are  no  longer  parts  of  what 
was  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Austrian  Germans.  There  were 
about  two  million  people  of  Canadian  birth 
residing  in  the  United  States  according  to 
the  census  of  1910,  and  therefore  the  doors 
will  be  open  to  about  60,000  Canadians  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  The  actual  adminis- 
tration of  this  new  law  is  going  to  be 
difficult,  and  it  will  probably  be  found  neces- 
sary to  waive  narrow  technicalities.  Thus, 
immigration  statistics  have  been  based  more 
particularly  upon  the  political  allegiance  of 


MAKING    A    BAD    SITUATION    WORSE 

From  the  Tribune  ©  (Chicago,  111.) 

[Mr.  McCutcheon  here  expresses  a  popular  feeling  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  bringing  in  a  new  army  of  European 
immigrants  to  compete  in  the  cities  with  the  existing 
army  of  the  unemployed,  while  neglecting  the  sign-post 
pointing  to  the  farming   districts] 
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arrivals,  while  census  statistics  have  given 
closer  attention  to  actual  distinctions  of  race 
and  language.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  order 
to  be  effective,  the  checking  up  must  be  done 
at  the  ports  of  embarkation  abroad  as  well 
as  at  the  ports  of  arrival  here. 

.  n     ,        The  bill  as  passed  was  intended 

A  Purely  .    r       ..  ... 

Temporary  to  meet  immediate  conditions, 
and  it  will  cease  to  apply  after 
June  30,  1922,  unless  extended  by  further 
action.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
bill  is  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  pro- 
posal to  cut  off  all  immigration  for  a  year 
or  two.  There  still  remains  the  necessity 
of  enacting  immigration  laws  which  shall 
embody  a  more  permanent  policy.  It  might 
have  been  better  to  make  the  present  measure 
effective  for  two  years,  during  which  time  a 
more  lasting  measure  could  be  devised. 
Congress  is  facing  a  tremendous  amount  of 
important  business,  and  it  is  quite  unlikely 
that  a  permanent  new  immigration  policy 
can  be  written  into  the  statute  books  in  time 
to  take  effect  thirteen  months  hence.  We  are 
assuming  that  the  slight  changes  made  in  the 
bill  by  the  Senate  will  have  been  adjusted 
in  conference  and  that  the  measure  will  have 
been  promptly  signed  by  President  Harding. 
It  may  be  predicted  that,  once  in  effect,  it 
will  be  found  necessary,  at  this  time  next 
year,  to  extend  the  date  and  give  the  bill 
validity  for  at  least  one  more  year,  that  is, 
until  June  30,  1923.  Meanwhile,  as  re- 
gards the  actual  incoming  of  undesirables 
since  the  armistice,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  when  the  outgoing  steerage  movement 
is  compared  with  the  total  of  incoming  arri- 
vals, the  net  accretion  of  alien  population  has 
been  far  below  the  normal  of  the  pre-war 
period.  For  the  past  eighteen  months,  the 
net  gain  has  been  at  the  rate  of  barely 
200,000  a  year ;  while  in  the  twelvemonth 
following  the  armistice  the  net  loss  was  at 
about  that  rate. 

_  .  u  -  Congress  ought  at  once  to  set 
a  Population  on  foot  a  thorough  study  of  this 
whole  question  of  our  national 
population  as  affected  by  ebb  and  flow  from 
foreign  countries.  This  new  restriction 
measure  of  1920  should  be  considered  at 
Washington,  and  everywhere  else,  as  a  mere 
temporary  device,  pending  the  consideration 
of  a  statesmanlike  policy.  A  comprehensive 
form  of  land  colonization,  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, is  the  most  important  requisite.     We 


could  absorb  a  million  well-selected  immi- 
grants every  year,  if  we  had  a  proper  system 
of  distribution,  with  definite  work  for  the 
newcomers  and  suitable  prospects  for  every 
family.  Within  the  memory  of  our  older 
citizens,  many  of  the  Western  States  had 
immigration  bureaus,  with  agents  abroad ; 
and  they  brought  a  desirable  class  of  people 
to  help  settle  the  prairies  and  build  up  the 
agriculture  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
Northwest.  That  period  has  passed  away. 
The  fertile  lands  that  were  given  freely  by 
Uncle  Sam,  or  that  could  be  bought  from 
the  land-grant  railroads  for  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  an  acre,  are  now  worth  from  fifty 
dollars  to  five  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  The 
immigrants  cannot,  of  themselves,  enter  the 
agricultural  life  of  those  States. 

T  D     ,  .      Meanwhile,   vast   areas   of   once 

To  Populate  .  » 

the  Neglected  cultivated    land    are    neglected. 

Farm  Lands  i  i  i       • 

and  rural  population  is  at  a 
standstill,  while  the  cities  grow  in  population 
and  wealth.  Periods  of  inflation,  like  that 
produced  by  our  war  policies,  still  further 
depopulate  the  rural  districts  and  mass  peo- 
ple in  the  industrial  centers,  attracted  by 
high  wages,  short  hours,  and  the  various  al- 
lurements of  city  life.  Reactions  in  business 
are  inevitable  after  such  periods  of  expan- 
sion, and  then  the  unhealthy  tendencies  of  the 
times  are  apparent.  With  millions  of  people 
out  of  employment  in  the  industrial  centers, 
the  arguments  for  country  life  gain  a  little 
better  hearing.  But  country  life  will  be  at 
a  disadvantage  until  broad  mistakes  of  public 
policy  are  clearly  recognized  and  boldly  cor- 
rected. The  municipal  corporation  exercising 
public  power,  and  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial corporation  exercising  economic 
power,  have  been  creating  advantages  for 
town-dwelling  populations  that  compete  un- 
duly with  anything  that  rustic  commu- 
nities can  provide  from  their  own  resources 
for  their  own  people.  The  State  as  a 
whole,  aided,  if  need  be,  by  the  national 
Government,  should  adopt  policies  for  the 
maintenance  and  further  development  of 
agricultural  life  and  for  the  prosperity  and 
success  of  rural  communities. 

Land  speculation  should  be  dis- 
Reforms  couraged  and  broken  up,  by  bet- 
ter devised  methods  of  taxation. 
The  small  farmer  should  be  enabled  to  own 
his  own  land,  and  have  a  comfortable  home, 
through  a  system  under  which  capital  will 
be  advanced,  to  be  reimbursed  by  payments 
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over  a  long  period.  Good  roads  should  be 
provided  and  maintained  on  a  scientific  plan. 
With  good  roads,  there  should  be  consoli- 
dated country  schools;  and  these  should  be 
maintained,  not  by  the  country  community 
itself,  but  by  the  resources  of  the  entire  State. 
Country  children  should  not  be  penalized, 
but,  if  anything,  should  be  preferred  and'  fa- 
vored. Taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
North  and  South,  East  and  West,  the  most 
shocking  social  contrast  in  the  United  States 
is  that  which  exists  between  the  wonderfully 
good  schools  for  poor  children  living  in  towns 
and  cities,  and  the  fearfully  bad  schools  for 
poor  children  living  in  country  districts. 


The  Question 


Furthermore,     the     families     of 
*o/"'       poor  children  in  the  country  do 

School s  .1  •  i  , 

vastly  more  to  provide  education 
for  their  own  children  than  do  the  families 
of  poor  children  living  in  the  cities.  The 
concentrated  wealth  of  the  cities,  which  is 
drawn  upon  to  provide  the  splendid  schools 
that  are  available  for  all  city  children,  is 
derived  from  the  common  efforts  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  In  the  last  analysis,  that 
massed  wealth  is  more  dependent  upon  the 
maintenance  of  country  life  than  upon  that 
of  the  cities.  Until  precisely  as  good  school 
facilities  are  provided,  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy  and  at  public  cost,  for  the  country 
children  of  New  York  or  Georgia  or  Ne- 
braska as  for  the  city  children  of  Buffalo  or 
Atlanta  or  Omaha,  the  country  people  will 
have  a  deep  grievance ;  and  the  States  them- 
selves will  continue  to  develop  in  a  dispro- 
portionate way  that  will,  some  time,  have 
seriously  disastrous  results. 

TheLaraerProb-With   this   Present   tendency   to 
iem  incudes    mass  population  in  the  cities,  the 

Immigration  -i         r  .    •    _     i    • 

evils  or  an  unrestricted  immigra- 
tion policy  become  intensified.  There  is  no 
means  by  which  the  country  districts,  under 
existing  conditions,  can  absorb,  and  whole- 
somely train  and  develop,  the  alien  popula- 
tion. These  newcomers  colonize  themselves 
in  the  cities,  where  the  very  fact  of  their 
concentration  makes  it  the  more  difficult  to 
Americanize  them,  and  where  by  sheer  force 
of  numbers  they  Europeanize  our  towns  and 
cities  in  a  bad  sense.  The  real  problem, 
therefore,  is  not  so  much  one  of  immigra- 
tion, narrowly  considered,  as  one  of  our 
American  population  tendencies  considered 
broadly.  If  we  had  a  proper  way  to  dis- 
tribute immigrants  and  had  a  well-developed 
system  of  farm  colonization,  we  could  safely 


admit  two  or  three  times  as  many  foreigners 
as  it  is  now  desirable  to  bring  in. 

_.    .        .    These  are  not  ill-considered  ob- 

The  Demand  .  _,  .   . 

for  Equal     servations.      1  hey   note   realities 

Opportunity        i  i        •        •  , 

that  are  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nized by  many  thoughtful  people.  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  indications  that  the  country 
is  beginning  to  awaken  to  a  perception,  not 
only  of  the  facts  but  also  of  causes  and  of 
remedies.  One  of  the  first  principles  now 
gaining  recognition  is  that  which  involves 
the  necessity  of  a  trained  and  capable  demo- 
cratic citizenship,  which  demands  education 
for  work  and  life  and  responsibility,  and 
which  looks  toward  policies  that  will  help 
everybody  alike — whether  native-born  or 
alien,  whether  living  in  country  or  living  in 
town.  In  short,  it  is  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity.  There  was  undoubtedly  a 
period  when  the  comforts  of  the  prosperous 
countryside  and  the  villages  were  greater 
than  those  of  ordinary  dwellers  in  our  largest 
cities.  High  death  rates  and  bad  condi- 
tions in  general  made  municipal  reform  a 
pressing  need.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very 
fine  record  of  advancement  that  our  cities 
and  towns  can  show  during  the  past  quarter 
century.  We  are  very  far  from  disparaging 
this  progress  of  the  cities,  and  it  has  been  a 
part  of  the  function  of  this  magazine  during 
that  period  to  note  and  encourage  every  form 
of  betterment  in  our  permanent  centers  of 
American  life.  What  is  now  demanded  is 
to  bring  to  the  country  dwellers  an  equal 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  modern 
progress. 

cities  Noiv  From  the  standpoint  of  popula- 
Need  Rural  tion,  the  towns  and  cities  have 
been  greatly  enriched  by  the 
movement  of  strong  and  capable  young  men 
and  young  women  from  the  farms,  to  become 
leaders  in  all  kinds  of  business  and  social 
activity.  The  vitality  and  the  splendor  of 
our  new  urban  development  is  amazing. 
Great  things  are  planned  in  many  of  these 
centers  of  American  population  for  their  ex- 
ternal beauty,  for  their  civic  dignity,  and  for 
the  happiness  of  their  people.  But  the  time 
has  come  when  the  further  healthful  future 
of  the  cities  themselves  requires  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  life  of  the  rural  districts ;  and  this 
rebuilding  should  be  sweepingly  democratic 
in  its  purpose  and  spirit.  The  good-roads 
system  is  not  merely  to  open  up  scenic  nature 
in  the  country  for  the  city  man  with  his  tour- 
ing car.     This,  indeed,  is  a  worthy  object. 
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But  the  good-roads  movement,  first  and  fore- 
most, should  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
largest  possible  number  of  people  who  live 
and  work  in  country  districts.  It  should 
definitely  coincide  with  the  consolidated 
school  movement.  It  should  fall  in  with  a 
land  policy  which  would  make  it  safe  and 
reasonably  profitable  for  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  families  to  own  farms.  It  should  be 
correlated  with  a  kind  of  statewide  instruc- 
tion in  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  country 
life  that  would  promote  cooperative  market- 
ing and  standardize  conditions  of  production. 
The  public  policies  which  have  made  Den- 
mark so  prosperous  in  all  the  aspects  of  coun- 
try life  are,  with  the  proper  American  modi- 
fications, capable  of  completely  transforming 
many  of  our  American  States. 

We  have  published  in  this  maga- 
How  to  .  * .  •  i      1 

Colonize  zine  more  than  one  article  show- 
ing how  the  State  of  California 
is  trying  experimentally  to  create  a  standard 
system  of  agricultural  colonization.  Secretary 
Lane  did  his  best  to  persuade  Congress  to 
enact  a  comprehensive  measure  under  which 
the  federal  Government  would  cooperate 
with  the  State  governments  in  creating  farm 
colonies  essentially  on  this  California  plan — 
a  plan  well  known  in  Canada,  Australia  and 
other  countries.  This  measure  had  particular 
reference  to  the  ex-service  men ;  but  the  ideas 
underlying  the  Secretary's  plans  belong  to 
the  essentials  of  a  general  and  permanent 
policy.  Mr.  Lane's  proposals  enlisted  the 
hearty  support  of  such  members  of  Congress 
as  were  really  conversant  with  facts  and  situ- 
ations; but  the  policy  was  ahead  of  the  na- 
tion's thinking;  and  it  will  require  the  edu- 
cation of  a  great  many  more  statesmen — both 
national  and  local  leaders — before  the  coun- 
try will  be  ready  to  enter  upon  comprehen- 
sive plans  for  the  rebuilding  of  this  country. 

Having  pioneered  America  from 
Way  to  Help    one  coast  to  the  other,  the  time 

Soldiers         i  <• 

has  come  tor  a  new  process — 
that  of  the  permanent  maintenance  of  our 
soils  by  a  proper  system  of  farming,  and  that 
of  setting  up  a  type  of  farm  communities 
that  may  serve  to  restore  the  balance,  now 
completely  lost,  between  town  and  country 
life.  The  State  of  New  York,  with  the  best  # 
of  motives,  but  without  careful  considera- 
tion, decided  last  year  on  a  referendum  vote 
to  distribute  forty-five  million  dollars  in  cash 
bonuses  to  the  young  men  of  that  State  who 
had  served  in  the  Great  War.     It  is  quite 


true  that  the  men  who  wore  the  uniform 
were  shamefully  underpaid,  and  that  the  men 
who  worked  safely  eight  hours  a  day  in  war 
industries  were  scandalously  overpaid.  But 
distributing  to  ex-soldiers  what  will  in  the 
end  amount  to  an  average  of  something  more 
than  $100  apiece  will  do  very  little  to  right 
the  wrong  that  was  due  to  the  false  policies 
adopted  at  Washington.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  State  of  New  York  had  appropri- 
ated this  maximum  sum  of  $45,000,000,  or, 
better  still,  a  round  $100,000,000  to  be  used 
as  a  permanent  revolving  fund  under  a  well- 
devised  system  to  help  ex-service  men  own 
farms  and  homes — with  expert  assistance  in 
working  out  the  problems  of  farm  commu- 
nities— New  York  would  have  done  some- 
thing of  real  value  to  the  men,  while  at  the 
same  time  initiating  a  great  policy  now  des- 
perately needed  for  the  reconstruction  of 
country  life  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Ne  le  ted  There  has  just  appeared,  as  the 
Resources  first  in  a  new  series  of  books,  a 
volume  entitled  "Rural  New 
York."  It  has  been  prepared  under  the  edi- 
torial direction  of  that  famous  apostle  of 
farm  life,  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  and  its 
author  is  Mr.  Elmer  O.  Fippin,  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  This  book  sets 
forth  with  scientific  accuracy  the  facts  as  to 
the  various  climates,  soils,  resources,  and 
products  of  that  magnificent  portion  of  our 
country  that  belongs  to  our  wealthiest  and 
most  populous  State.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
function  of  Mr.  Fippin's  remarkable  little 
book  to  show  to  what  an  extent  the  popula- 
tion and  wealth  of  New  York  is  now  aggre- 
gated in  New  York  City  and  half  a  dozen 
other  large  towns.  By  the  census  of  1920, 
New  York  State  has  10,384,144  people,  of 
whom  54  per  cent,  are  living  within  the  mu- 
nicipal limits  of  New  York  City.  Many  of 
the  rural  districts  have  been  losing  popula- 
tion for  several  decades,  while  most  of  the 
strictly  farming  regions,  if  not  losing,  are 
practically  at  a  standstill.  Taking  the  average 
farm-land  prices  over  the  past  ten  or  twenty 
years,  this  splendid  State,  with  its  marvelous 
resources,  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  is  not 
exaggerated  by  Professor  Fippin,  shows  a 
great  decline  in  the  prosperity  and  success 
of  country  life  when  compared  with  the  pe- 
riod, let  us  say,  from  1820  to  1860.  The 
tendency  has  been  to  bring  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials  from  ever-increasing  distances, 
while  neglecting  the  resources  of  New  York 
State.     The  acreage  of  standing  crops  was 
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(Governor  Davis  last  month  called  a  conference  at 
Richmond  to  consider  the  problems  of  farmers  in  coun- 
try communities,  particularly  as  they  concerned  Virginia 
and  neighboring   States) 


much  greater  seventy-five  years  ago  than  in 
the  present  century.  Land  has  deteriorated, 
and  farm  values  have  suffered  decline. 

_.    „  It  would  be  greatly  to   the  ad- 

The  New 

"country-ufe"  vantage   of   New  York   City   in 

Movement       -v       i  •£  „    i  j    k~ 

the  long  run  it  a  way  could  be 
found  to  revive  the  State's  agriculture  and 
to  build  up  the  country  communities.  There 
are  those  who  think  that  these  things  should 
be  left  to  regulate  themselves,  without  the 
intervention  of  public  policy.  But  this  argu- 
ment is  only  impressive  where  there  is  failure 
to  analyze  those  facts  which  would  show 
that  the  present  tendencies  are  artificial  rather 
than  natural,  and  that  they  rest  upon  public 
policies  which  can  be  greatly  modified  if  not 
wholly  reversed.  There  are  those  who  say 
that  if  you  will  but  show  the  farmer  how 
to  make  money  all  the  other  phases  of  the 
problem  of  country  life  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  There  is  a  limited  amount  of 
truth  in  this  statement,  but  it  does  not  by  any 
means  suffice.  From  the  standpoint  of  pub- 
lic policy,  the  problem  is  not  to  show  a  cer- 
tain number  of  farmers  how  to  make  more 


money;  but  it  is  to  show  a  vastly  increased 
number  of  people  how  to  live  intelligently 
and  happily,  as  progressive  Americans  under 
rural  conditions.  There  has  been  formed  a 
great  Country  Life  Association  which  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfleld, 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  sees  these  matters  of  na- 
tional concern  in  true  prospective.  The  scope 
of  that  society  was  well  presented  in  the 
April  number  of  this  magazine  by  Professor 
Dwight  Sanderson,  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Ithaca. 

,.     c  The   leaders    in    this    movement 

Trie   Farmer  . 

and         understand     perfectly    well     the 

His  Problems     r      .  i     .  •  ,  .       •  r 

facts  relating  to  rotation  or 
crops,  improved  live  stock,  better  marketing, 
and  the  economic  problem  as  a  whole  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  individual  farmer.  But 
they  also  see  that,  in  a  more  important  sense, 
the  problem  we  have  to  deal  with  is  that  of 
farm  and  country  life  considered  from  the 
neighborhood  standpoint.  The  creation  of 
real  schools,  with  influences  thoroughly  per- 
meating entire  districts,  educating  adults  as 
well  as  children,  is  to-day  a  more  fundamen- 
tal need  than  showing  the  farmer  the  advan- 
tages of  this  or  that  improved  method  in 
farm  production.  We  are  fortunate  in  pos- 
sessing a  marvelously  useful  and  intelligent 
agricultural  press,  whose  editors  are  work- 
ing with  the  Farm  Bureau  movement,  the 
county  agents,  the  State  Agricultural  col- 
leges, and  the  National  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  promote  better  farming.  All  this 
makes  for  good,  and  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
larger  policy  which  we  are  advocating.  This 
gospel  of  scientific  agriculture  has  saved  us, 
during  a  period  of  tremendous  city  growth, 
from  what  would  have  been  otherwise  a  still 
greater  stagnation  of  rural  life.  But  with 
all  the  prosperity  that  the  farmer  gains  from 
his  intelligent  efforts  to  improve  his  methods, 
he  cannot  possibly  make  money  enough  to 
support,  unaided,  the  necessary  institutions 
of  community  life  which  it  is  requisite  to 
establish  and  develop,  if  we  are  to  make  the 
future  of  America  what  it  ought  to  be  in 
view  of  its  past. 

„  .  „.,        It  is  the  wealth  and  the  power 

Rebuilding  .  .  .  .      r 

Local        or     each     commonwealth     as     a 
Institution*     whole>    an(j    of    the    natJon    ^    a 

whole,  that  should  support  the  development 
of  the  life  of  the  farm  districts.  Dwellers 
in  cities  and  large  towns  will  be  better  off 
in  the  long  run  if  they  accept  the  doctrine 
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that  the  best  possible  kind  of  education  for 
citizenship  and  for  actual  life  should  be 
brought  to  the  door  of  every  child,  whether 
living  in  the  country  or  in  the  city.  Country 
highways  and  city  streets  alike  are  public  ave- 
nues of  communication,  and  it  is  for  the 
common  welfare  that  they  should  be  suited  to 
their  purposes.  If  libraries  and  churches  as 
recreation  centers  are  good  for  city  folks,  they 
are  even  more  desirable  for  those  in  the  coun- 
try. We  must  rebuild  rural  districts,  as  we 
have  reconstructed  life  in  the  cities. 

Forty    or    fifty   years   ago    there 

Contrasts  was  a  larSe  element  of  our  town 
and  city  population  that  lived 
wretchedly  under  slum  conditions  with  bad 
sanitary  arrangements,  high  death  rates,  poor 
food,  much  drunkenness,  a  high  degree  of 
illiteracy,  and  with  children  prevailingly  in 
rags  and  tatters.  The  change  for  the  better, 
in  spite  of  immigration  and  a  tendency  to 
overcrowding,  has  been  amazing.  Death 
rates  in  the  cities  have  steadily  decreased. 
Tenement  houses  are  regulated,  water  sup- 
plies are  pure,  marvelously  good  schools  are 
available.  All  children  are  required  to  at- 
tend school,  and  most  children  are  decently 
attired,  while  they  are  far  better  fed  than 
were  the  slum  children  of  forty  years  ago. 
There  is  still  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  for 
the  social  advancement  of  our  city  popula- 
tions, and  constant  vigilance  is  requisite.  But, 
whereas  it  was  assumed  fifty  years  ago  that 
city  slums  were  inevitable,  and  that  drunken- 
ness, vice  and  pauperism  were  permanent 
blights  upon  the  life  of  large  communities, 
it  is  now  apparently  the  notion  among  many 
people  that  just  such  conditions  are  to  be 
taken  for  granted  in  the  remote  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  truth  is  that  the  cities  have  been 
greatly  transformed  in  these  aspects,  while 
country  life  in  many  regions  has  either  not 
improved  at  all,  or  else  has  very  sadly  de- 
teriorated. Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
country  hamlets  and  of  rural  neighborhoods 
show  shocking  conditions  when  examined 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

How  atv  These  particular  neighborhoods 
Slums  Were  have  not  now  the  power  of  self- 
redemption.  Neither  had  the 
city  slums  the  power  to  lift  themselves  out 
of  the  slime.  The  collective  vigor  of  the 
municipality  acting  along  the  lines  of  a  policy 
— a  policy  provided  either  by  the  State  or  by 
the  city  itself — paved   the  wretched   streets, 


kept  them  clean,  provided  sewers  and  garbage 
removal,  sent  the  children  to  school,  applied 
measures  which  virtually  abolished  epidemic 
diseases,  waged  war  on  vice  and  crime,  regu- 
lated or  closed  the  rum  shops  and  disorderly 
establishments,  took  the  sweatshop  trades  out 
of  houses  and  rooms  used  for  dwellings,  regu- 
lated factories  and  work  places,  and  tore 
down  the  worst  of  the  insanitary  rookeries 
in  whose  dark  recesses  disease  had  flourished 
— and  behold,  in  the  disappearance  of  all  of 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  slum  neighbor- 
hoods, the  slums  themselves  were  found  to 
have  been  abolished.  Let  it  be  repeated, 
then,  that  the  city  slums  did  not  abolish 
themselves,  and  that  the  country  districts 
cannot  reform  themselves.  There  must  be  a 
policy  which  will  bring  the  vigor  and  strength 
of  the  larger  community  to  the  rescue  of  the 
country  neighborhoods,  which  in  so  many 
cases  are  incapable  of  self-restoration. 

conditions  in  These  ren?arks  are  applicable 
the  Eastern  most  conspicuously  to  conditions 
existing  throughout  the  New 
England  States,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
They  apply  to  portions  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Kentucky.  They  have  particular  bearing 
upon  the  conditions  of  country  life  existing 
in  the  hilly  or  mountainous  parts  of  the 
Eastern  States,  where  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  poverty,  along  with  a  decline  in 
the  efficiency  of  schools  and  other  local  insti- 
tutions. Even  in  country  neighborhoods 
where  soils  are  richer — and  where  there  is 
not  so  much  poverty  to  be  found  as  one  in- 
spects family  conditions — there  is  too  often 
a  low  tone  of  community  life.  The  one- 
room  school  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  fifty 
years  ago,  because  the  country-school  teacher 
of  the  old  type  has  disappeared.  The  only 
feasible  way  to  bring  back  the  old-time  in- 
telligence of  the  country  regions  is  to  abolish 
the  small  school  district,  create  the  new  type 
of  consolidated  school,  and  organize  it  with 
trained  teachers  who  realize  that  their  mis- 
sion is  to  the  community  in  all  its  best  local 
interests,  and  not  merely  to  the  children  in 
the  one  matter  of  their  text-book  instruction. 
The  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
are  now  trying  to  create  these  consolidated 
schools,  following  the  example  of  such 
Middle  Western  States  as  Indiana.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  the  zeal  with  which 
numerous  Governors  and  State  Superin- 
tendents of  education  arc  supporting  the 
policy  of  reestablishing  country  life  around  a 
new  kind  of  neighborhood  institution. 
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D    ..         The  movement  will  succeed  in  a 

Pushing  10 

Consolidated  large  way  only  as  the  btate  gov- 
ernments themselves  control  and 
support  the  policy.  Many  localities  by 
heavily  taxing  themselves  have  resources 
enough  to  create  a  good  consolidated  school 
and  to  run  it  efficiently.  But  there  are  thou- 
sands of  neighborhoods  which  cannot  afford 
to  do  all  this  for  themselves,  any  more  than 
the  poor  people  living  in  a  given  tenement 
house  block  in  New  York  City  could  pro- 
vide themselves  with  the  magnificent  schools 
which  their  children  are  now  attending 
under  the  compulsory  school  laws.  At  the 
Citizens  Conference  on  Popular  Education, 
held  at  Washington  last  year  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Claxton,  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  the  strongest  note  sounded  was 
this  need  of  a  large  policy  for  the  educational 
improvement  of  the  country  districts.  Gov- 
ernor Harding,  of  Iowa,  made  a  stirring  ad- 
dress on  the  consolidated  school.  He  showed 
how  slow  the  movement  was  in  starting,  yet 
how  necessary  it  was,  even  in  a  State  which 
has  perhaps  a  better  diffused  agricultural 
prosperity  than  any  other  in  the  Union. 
During  the  past  year  or  two,  Iowa  has  been 
building  and  opening  an  average  of  one  of 
these  excellent  consolidated  schools  for  every 
day  in  the  year. 

in  the  ^  State  like  Iowa,  with  rela- 
Middie  tively  less  development  of  large 
manufacturing  industry  in  urban 
centers,  has  suffered  less  visible  decline  in  the 
prosperity  and  in  the  social  zest  of  rural  life 
than  is  true  of  many  other  States.  Yet  the 
leaders  of  opinion  and  policy  in  these  great 
agricultural  States  of  the  Middle  West,  like 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas,  are  now  aware  that  they  must  safe- 
guard their  prosperity  and  their  general  prog- 
ress by  looking  out  for  the  well-being  of  the 
country  neighborhoods,  upon  the  real  success 
of  which  their  States  must  rely  for  further 
generations  of  advancement  in  social  and 
political  well-being.  Many  of  our  readers 
will  remember  that  Governor  Harding,  of 
Iowa,  set  forth  these  views,  especially  as  re- 
spects rural  education,  in  the  issue  of  this 
magazine  for  August,   1920. 


City 


It  is  rather  significant  of  the  ex- 
p/anning  a     isting    trends    of    thought    and 

Success         effort     that     there    wa§     hejd     jast 

month  a  conference  on  City  Planning  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  a  conference  on  Rural  Life 
at  Richmond.     City  planning  is  old — both  as 


a  theory  and  as  a  practice — in  Europe ;  while 
it  is  new  in  the  United  States  in  both  aspects. 
It  was  hard  to  make  even  intelligent  people 
in  the  United  States  see  that  cities  should 
not  be  left  to  haphazard  development,  but 
should  be  subjected  to  intelligent  regulation 
for  the  best  good  of  everybody  concerned. 
The  right  of  the  individual  in  a  large  town 
is  not  paramount  to  the  rights  of  his  neigh- 
bors collectively  considered.  It  is  suitable 
that  certain  streets  should  be  protected  for 
residence  purposes  and  that  other  streets 
should  have  a  harmonious  development  for 
business  purposes.  It  becomes  necessary  to 
regulate  traffic  and  to  make  a  distinction 
between  main  thoroughfares  and  lesser  streets 
and  roads.  The  public  health  requires  thor- 
oughgoing application  of  scientific  principles 
to  a  variety  of  common  services.  It  took 
thirty  years  of  argument  to  get  New  York 
City  to  accept  the  principles  of  what  is  known 
as  "zoning" ;  that  is  to  say,  the  restriction 
of  certain  streets  and  neighborhoods  for  cer- 
tain uses.  Within  a  few  years  practically 
every  city  of  importance  in  the  United 
States,  and  many  much  smaller  places,  have 
created  "planning"  commissions,  in  order  that 
the  town  may  grow  in  a  desirable  and  order- 
ly way  as  respects  its  streets,  the  placing  of 
public  buildings,  the  protection  of  its  natural 
features  of  beauty  such  as  the  shores  of 
streams,  the  location  of  parks,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  permanent  monuments  for  dignity, 
adornment  and  culture. 

The  experience  of  our  cities  in 

E x D€r i &ncB   in 

Building  Our  their  attempt  to  improve  their 
physical  appointments  and  their 
external  aspects  is  rapidly  having  a  cumula- 
tive value,  so  that  the  city-planning  confer- 
ences from  year  to  year  become  increasingly 
valuable  and  influential.  The  local  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  and  citizens  bodies  are 
constantly  more  appreciative  of  the  value  of 
good  public  architecture,  and  of  all  that  is 
intelligent  and  public-spirited  in  respect  to 
the  welfare  of  their  own  communities.  This 
is  to  be  commended,  for  it  does  not  in  the 
long  run  set  up  the  town  community  as  op- 
posed to  the  progress  of  rural  neighborhoods. 
On  the  contrary,  it  helps  to  develop  in  the 
towns  certain  leaders,  women  as  well  as  men, 
who  are  capable  of  seeing  that  our  modern 
problems  of  country  and  city  are  similar  in 
many  respects.  It  is  these  leaders,  with  their 
experience  and  training,  who  have  done  so 
much  for  the  progress  of  their  cities,  who 
can  be  counted  on  to  help  establish  the  poli- 
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cies  that  will  bring  im- 
provement and  pros- 
perity to  their  States 
as  a  whole. 


The  Age 
Cooperation 


The  prog- 
ress of  our 
cities  rests 
upon  various  practical 
uses  of  the  principle  of 
cooperation.  The  re- 
construction of  farm 
neighborhoods  and  of 
country  life  as  a  whole 
must  in  like  manner 
call  for  various  forms 
of  associated  activity, 
whether  official  and 
governmental,  or  un- 
official and  voluntary. 
The  conference  on  Ru- 
ral Life  at  Richmond  (This  map  shows  the  portions  of  States  which  constitute  what  are  known  as  our 
,  ,  .  1  r  Southern  Highlands,  inhabited  by  several  million  people  of  old  American  stock, 
liaQ       particular       reter-       living  under  the  pioneer  conditions  of  100  years  ago) 

ence    to    the    State    of 

Virginia  and  was  called  by  the  Governor, 
Hon.  Westmoreland  Davis,  who  is  himself 
even  more  prominent  in  Virginia  as  a  farmer 
than  in  the  professions  of  law  and  politics. 


People  of  the 

Eastern 

Mountains 


The  Eastern  mountain  districts, 
extending  southward  from  Penn- 


physical  stamina,  of  fine  mental  parts,  and  of 
distinct  moral  worth.  The  story  of  those 
circumstances  which  have  reduced  them  to 
their  present  state  forms  an  interesting  chap- 
ter in  American  history.  Several  historians 
have  attempted  to  write  that  chapter  with 
some   success.     The  latest   study,    made   for 


sylvania  and  western  Maryland,      the   Sage   Foundation,    appeared   last  month 
across  and  including  parts  of  Virginia,  West      in  the  form  of  a  noteworthy  volume. 
Virginia,    North    Carolina,    South    Carolina, 


and  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ala- 
bama, constitute  (with  adjacent  uplands)  a 
region  in  which  several  million  people  of  old 
American  stock  are  living  under  conditions 
more  strictly  rural  than  can  be  found  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States.  These 
States,  and  others  contiguous  to  them,  have 


Hardships 
of  Rural 
America 


It  is  a  good  thing  from  every 
standpoint  that  the  American 
people  have  learned  to  look  to 
distant  regions  with  a  sense  of  human 
brotherhood ;  and  what  America  has  been 
doing  in  recent  weeks  for  the  relief  of  the 
famine  districts  of  China — a  work  of  relief 


also  great  numbers  of  farm  people  not  living      that  has  already  saved  some  millions  of  lives 
strictly  within  the  Appalachian  upland  areas,      — will  have  proved  a  wise  investment.   What 


who  are  on  farm  lands — many  of  them  in 
cotton-growing  districts — removed  from  the 
life  of  towns  and  cities  almost  as  completely 
as  the  dwellers  in  the  hills  and  the  mountain 
valleys.  There  are  no  people  in  the  United 
States  more  deserving  of  consideration   than 


has  been  done  in  this  country  for  the  perse- 
cuted in  Armenia,  for  children  in  Servia,  and 
for  those  suffering  from  war  displacements 
whether  in  Poland  or  Austria  or  elsewhere, 
will  have  blessed  those  who  give  not  less  in 
the  end  than  those  who  have  received.     But 


the  white  farming  folk  of  the  older  Southern  there  ought  to  be  no  lack  of  clear  intelligence 

States  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Missis-  as  to  the  conditions  existing  among  our  own 

sippi   river.     It   is  not   help   in   the  sense  of  people.       Unemployment    in    the    industrial 

patronage  or  charity  that  they  need ;  but  help  centers  makes  it  necessary  to  study  carefully 

in  the  sense  of  intelligent  and  wise   policies  the    temporary    needs    of    factory    operatives 

based  upon  an  appreciation  of  the  great  value  r.nd  others  who  may  be  in  need  through  un- 

of  these  people  to  the  country  as  a  potential  employment.     But  these  people  are  at  least 

asset.     They  are   for  the  most  part  of  old  under  the  eye  of  various  organizations;  and 

English,   Scotch,   and   Irish   stocks,   of  great  they  live  for  the  most  part  within  the  reach 
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of  many  friendly  hands.  It  is  otherwise  in 
the  rural  communities.  Thus,  in  portions  of 
the  farming  South  to-day  there  are  districts 
where  the  boll  weevil  destroyed  most  of  the 
cotton  crop,  while  the  sudden  turn  of  prices 
made  the  rest  of  the  crop  far  too  small  in 
value  to  pay  the  store  bills  incurred  during 
the  period  of  its  growth. 

,    .       Who  is  there  in  the  North  that 

Foreclosing      ,  .  .  .      .  .,  , 

the  knows   anything   of   the   terrible 

Mortgages     tragedies  that  have  been  common 

in  hundreds  of  neighborhoods  and  scores  of 
counties  in  the  South  during  recent  months? 
The  whole  world  resounded  a  generation  ago 
with  the  stories  of  dispossessed  farmers  on 
Irish  estates,  caused  by  arrearages  following 
the  severe  drop  in  agricultural  prices.  But 
in  the  Southern  States  during  recent  months 
there  have  been  thousands  of  foreclosure  sales 
where  tenant  farmers  have  lost  their  chattels 
— their  mule,  their  cow,  and  their  scanty  pos- 
sessions— to  meet  the  amount  of  their  debts ; 
while  other  thousands  have  had  their  lands 
and  cabins  sold  under  foreclosure  of  mort- 
gage, and  have  gone  out  empty-handed  from 
their  poor  but  much-loved  homes.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  that  these  small  farmers 
should  have  raised  more  corn  and  hogs  and 
less  cotton.  But  many  of  them  cannot  read 
and  write ;  and,  apart  from  that  disadvan- 
tage, the  conditions  have  been  such  that  they 
could  not  well  initiate  agricultural  reform  in 
their  neighborhoods.  These  are  brave  and 
proud  people,  and  many  of  them  are  in  a 
worse  plight  at  this  moment  than  could  easily 
be  found  in  the  war-devastated  districts  of 
Europe.  They  are  not  articulate;  it  would 
not  occur  to  them  to  appeal  for  help;  and 
they  will  somehow  get  through  the  immedi- 
ate crisis.  This  summer  they  will  try  to 
raise  more  corn  than  last  year,  relying  less 
upon  cotton  and  more  upon  home-grown 
food.  In  many  regions  they  need  temporary 
loans,  and,  particularly,  protection  from  the 
land  speculators  and  the  sharks  who  fore- 
close mortgages  and  cause  evictions.  But 
fundamentally  the  remedy  lies  in  the  positive 
building  up  of  the  institutions  of  rural  life. 
It  is  for  this  larger  and  more  permanent  rea- 
son that  such  conferences  as  the  one  held  at 
Richmond  last  month  are  to  be  encouraged. 

There  are,  in  the  Southern 
Agriculture     States,  an  increasing  number  of 

agricultural  schools  intended  to 
train  the  men  who  will  lead  the  way  to  bet- 
ter  farming.     Unfortunately,    too   many   of 


the  young  men  trained  in  these  schools,  hav- 
ing no  capital  with  which  to  set  themselves 
up  as  farmers,  take  to  the  towns  and  cities, 
where  they  can  market  the  mechanical  skill 
they  have  acquired  by  reason  of  industrial 
training  schools  which  were  intended  to  pro- 
mote agricultural  reform.  It  becomes  ob- 
vious, on  a  little  study  of  the  problem,  that 
to  create  agricultural  schools  without  having 
created  a  way  to  utilize  the  services  of  the 
trained  man  in  agriculture  is  to  stop  short 
of  a  successful  policy.  The  graduate  of  the 
school  should  be  employed  as  the  leader  of  a 
neighborhood,  placed  on  a  model  farm,  and 
made  the  director  of  community  education 
and  progress.  And  he  should  "carry  on"  in 
his  neighborhood,  as  the  local  representative 
of  the  county  agent  who  supervises  farm  life 
and  progress  in  general. 

The  Best  Type    lt  WOuld   Seem   PerhaPS   an   invid- 

of  Country  ious  discrimination  to  select  one 
school  or  another  for  especial 
praise ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gions there  are  a  number  of  institutions 
which  have  demonstrated  the  value  of  these 
American  mountaineers  by  showing  how  well 
they  justify  opportunities  for  higher  educa- 
tion. But  while  it  is  true  that  the  more  for- 
tunate of  these  young  highlanders  who  are 
able  to  get  into  college  make  excellent  law- 
yers, doctors,  ministers,  missionaries,  school 
superintendents,  and  successful  citizens,  there 
is  especial  need  of  a  school  training  for  other 
and  larger  groups  that  shall  particularly  fit 
them  to  live  well  in  their  own  farming  neigh- 
borhoods. Notable  for  their  grasp  of  this 
need  and  for  their  achievement  of  fine  re- 
sults are  the  Berry  Schools  in  northwestern 
Georgia.  By  sympathy  and  devotion,  Miss 
Martha  Berry  has  created,  first,  a  school  for 
country  boys,  and  later  a  school  for  country 
girls,  which  succeed  so  well  in  training  young 
people  for  the  business  of  living  usefully 
and  working  intelligently  in  their  own 
spheres  of  existence  that  they  may  fairly  be 
said  to  be  without  superiors  anywhere  in  any 
country. 

The   larger  policy  of   the  State 

Farm  Popu-  c      r>.  •  i 

lotion  as  of  Georgia,  to  name  a  single 
commonwealth,  should  aim  to 
utilize  the  trained  services  of  young  men  and 
women  who  come  out  of  such  institutions, 
in  order  that  their  leadership  may  transform 
communities  and  in  due  time  quadruple  the 
value  of  Georgia's  intensified  and  diversified 
agriculture.     Above  all,  such  efforts  are  de- 
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veloping  the  State's  greatest  asset;  namely, 
its  rural  population.  In  a  State  like  Georgia, 
policies  having  reference  to  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  State's  vast  domain  can 
be  the  more  strongly  supported  under  the 
existing  conditions  of  depression.  When  the 
price  of  cotton  is  extremely  high  and  the 
speculative  spirit  of  the  city  traders  also 
spreads  across  the  countryside,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  make  men  consider  the  facts  that 
underlie  permanent  prosperity.  But  when 
the  reaction  follows,  and  the  speculative 
mania  gives  way  to  sober  realities,  there  comes 
a  time  when  men  learn  to  relish  the  whole- 
some truth.   Such  an  awakening  has  occurred. 


It  is  at  this  very  time,  with  a 
Aroused       number  of   States  suffering  tre- 
mendous losses  due  to  the  drop  in 
the   value   of   their   cotton   crops   and   other 
products,  that  Georgia  as  a  typical  State  is 
showing  an  unwonted  intelligence  in  facing 
the  problems  of  her  material  progress.     On 
the  edge  of  Atlanta  is  located  the  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology.     It  has  double  the 
students  this  year  that  it  had  previously  ac- 
commodated,   and    it   expects   within   a   few 
years  to  have  as  many  thousands  as  recently 
it  had  hundreds.     Last  month  the  people  of 
Georgia  were,  with  marked  enthusiasm,  rais- 
ing by  voluntary  subscription  a  fund  of  sev- 
eral million  dollars  to  put  this  State  institu- 
tion upon  a  basis  that  should  make  it  in  due 
time  comparable  with  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.     The  most  important 
phase  of  this  project  lay  in  its  avowed  refer- 
ence to  the  business  of  developing  the  human 
and  material  resources  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia.    Besides  her  soils,  Georgia  has  a  varied 
wealth  of  ores  and  minerals,   and  it  is  defi- 
nitely determined  to  train  hundreds  of  tech- 
nical men  and  engineers  and  set  them  at  the 
work  of  achieving  higher  industrial  develop- 
ment for  the  State.     The  millions  required 
for  this  technical  school  will  prove  a  most 
lucrative  investment. 

oityand  Atlanta>  while  growing  in  a 
state,  hundred  aspects  that  make  for 
wealth,  beauty,  comfort  and  so- 
cial well-being,  is,  like  Nashville,  destined  to 
become  a  noteworthy  educational  center  with 
its  cluster  of  growing  institutions.  But  the 
thing  that  will  in  the  end  react  most  favor- 
ably upon  the  progress  of  Atlanta  will  be  the 
adoption  of  a  bold  and  generous  policy  look- 
ing to  the  highest  advancement  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  education  for  home  and  neigh- 


HON.    HUGH    M.   DORSEY,    GOVERNOR  OF   GEORGIA 

(Mr.  Dorsey,  who  is  about  to  retire,  has  shown  great 
courage  and  frankness  in  dealing  with  those  farm  labor 
conditions  popularly  called  "peonage,"  which  indicate 
the  need  of  thorough  reconstruction  of  rural  regions  in 
the  South) 

borhood  life,  as  well  as  for  farming,  of  all 
the  people  in  Georgia's  numerous  rural  coun- 
ties. Georgia  is  about  to  install  a  new 
Governor,  and  various  policies  looking  to  im- 
proved government  in  the  State  are  under 
discussion.  The  retiring  Governor,  Mr. 
Dorsey,  has  dealt  courageously  with  certain 
conditions  in  the  State  that  have  in  a  special 
way  pointed  to  the  need  of  those  rural  re- 
forms which  we  are  here  urging.  If  the 
general  tone  of  life  in  the  more  remote  and 
obscure  country  districts  had  been  high,  it 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  such 
labor  conditions  to  exist  as  those  to  which 
the  word  peonage  is  now  commonly  applied. 

"Peonage"     Where  cotton  lands  are  worked 
a  Mere       on  shares  by  negro  families,  each 

Symptom  •  i  •  •   i 

occupying  a  cabin  with  a  certain 
acreage,  with  no  money  available  until  the 
crop  is  sold,  there  is  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
negro  workers  to  a  state  of  quasi-bondage 
through  their  perpetual  indebtedness  to  the 
landowner  who  has  advanced  them  supplies. 
It  happens  that  in  a  particularly  atrocious 
instance  several  murders  were  committed  in 
the  vain  hope  of  preventing  the  exposure  of 
a  lesser  crime  by  removing  the  victims  before 
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HON.   THOMAS   W.    HARDWICK,  OF  GEORGIA 

(Mr.  Hardwick,  the  Governor-elect,  will  under  the 
Georgia  laws  take  his  position  as  head  of  the  State  on 
June  28.  He  has  already  outlined  policies  looking  toward 
improved  economy  and  efficiency  in  State  government) 

they  could  be  used  as  witnesses.  Georgia  de- 
sires to  reform  the  conditions  under  which 
this  so-called  peonage  is  possible.  There  are 
immediate  safeguards,  doubtless,  that  can  be 
applied.  More  important,  however,  is  the 
slower,  fundamental  remedy  which  must 
take  the  form  of  a  real  reconstruction  of  edu- 
cation and  agricultural  life  in  every  county. 
With  a  proper  plan  for  bringing  about  such 
improvements,  the  results  would  justify 
whatever  investment  might  be  required. 
"Peonage"  is  merely  symptomatic  of  greater 
evils  to  be  remedied.  Justice  for  negroes  will 
be  best  assured  by  justice  for  everybody. 

Pro  ressof  Where  there  is  sound  and  pros- 
the  weaker  perous  agriculture,  with  the 
roads  and  schools  and  other  fa- 
cilities that  belong  to  a  modern  farm  region, 
there  is  no  danger  of  anything  like  peonage. 
Where  country  life  is  prosperous  and  its  tone 
is  high,  the  farm  worker  is  not  in  peril  of 
being  made  a  peon,  whether  his  skin  be  of 
one  complexion  or  of  another.  That  there  is 
progress  on  the  whole  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  the  South  is  too  evident  for  denial. 
There  is  maiked  improvement  in  the  schools 


for  negroes,  the  great  need  being — for  negroes 
as  well  as  for  whites — a  well-trained  body 
of  teachers  and  a  suitable  kind  of  school 
organization  with  adequate  financial  sup- 
port. Many  institutions  in  the  South  are 
now  training  negro  teachers,  and  some  of 
these  institutions  are  models  which  are  stud- 
ied by  educational  people  from  various  coun- 
tries who  are  interested  in  school  training 
based  upon  agriculture  and  industry.  The 
famous  Institute  at  Hampton,  Virginia,  pur- 
sues its  way  as  a  leader  in  this  field ;  and 
Tuskegee,  as  built  up  by  the  genius  of  Booker 
Washington,  maintains  its  success  and  pres- 
tige under  the  headship  of  Major  Robert  R. 
Moton,  a  negro  of  the  finest  type  of  physical 
and  mental  development,  who  had  been 
trained  at  Hampton  and  had  remained  there 
as  a  member  of  the  staff  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Mr.  Moton  has  just  now  published 
a  biographical  volume  entitled  "Finding  a 
Way  Out."  In  this  admirable  book  Mr. 
Moton  tells  the  story  of  his  own  life,  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  us  a  trustworthy  survey 
of  the  forward  movement  of  his  own  race. 
It  is  a  story  of  steadily  improving  relations 
between  the  white  and  black  peoples  of  the 
South  and  a  recognition  of  the  increasing 
activity  of  white  Southern  leaders  in  help- 
ing to  provide  schools  and  otherwise  to 
encourage  negro  progress. 

The  magnificence  of  our  Ameri- 
MesZPndora"  can  cities,  as  they  grow  into 
something  like  maturity  of  -ap- 
pointments and  services,  impresses  every  com- 
petent visitor,  who  comes  here  from  other 
countries.  Merely  to  note  the  most  striking 
of  recent  instances  of  municipal  achievement 
would  form  a  long  catalogue.  The  Pacific 
Coast  cities,  for  example,  are  making  great 
strides.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Chi- 
cago's determination  to  realize  its  best  possi- 
bilities have  long  commanded  admiration. 
Just  now  the  Chicagoans  are  giving  especial 
attention  to  the  larger  features  of  their  pro- 
gram. In  the  first  half  of  August  they  will 
hold  an  exposition  which  they  call  their 
"Pageant  of  Progress";  and  it  is  intended  to 
make  this  an  annual  affair.  A  noteworthy 
local  event  has  been  the  recent  completion 
and  dedication  of  the  great  Field  Columbian 
Museum  on  the  Lake  Front — a  monument 
to  the  public  spirit  of  the  late  Marshall 
Field.  Under  the  working  out  of  the 
"Chicago  Plan,"  a  great  area  of  new  land, 
made  by  filling  in  the  Lake  Michigan  shore- 
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THE  NEW  FIELD  MUSEUM  AT  CHICAGO  AND  THE  PROPOSED  STADIUM  IN  FRONT  OF  IT  ON  THE  LAKE  SHORE 

(Chicago  is  steadily  moving  along  the  line  of  great  plans  of  physical  and  civic  progress,  and  the  completion  of  the 
Field  Museum  calls  attention  to  a  great  program,  part  of  which  is  suggested  by  the  picture  above — reproduced  by 
courtesy  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  from  an  admirably  illustrated  book  on  Chicago  issued  by  them  last  month) 


front,  is  to  be  devoted  to  public  buildings 
and  parks,  the  Field  Museum  being  a  feature 
of  this  great  system  of  lake-front  develop- 
ment. Among  many  things  that  might  be 
noted  to  show  the  steady  march  of  improve- 
ment in  metropolitan  New  York  the  most 
important  is  the  completion  of  the  "treaty" 
signed  last  month  between  the  States  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  for  the  unified  devel- 
opment of  the  harbor.  Under  the  fearless 
and  brilliant  leadership  of  Governor  Miller, 
there  is  some  prospect  of  a  financial  readjust- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  New  York  transit 
system.  A  municipal  election  occurs  in  the 
present  year,  and  the  old  fight  between 
Tammany  and  Anti-Tammany  will  be  re- 
newed. But,  regardless  of  municipal  poli- 
tics, the  forces  that  make  for  the  advance 
of  the  metropolis  seem  to  be  irresistible. 

AnApoioou     In     the    list.    of    history-making 
in  events  pertaining  to  our  relations 

Cash  Form  •.£.      T        •«      A  .  , 

with  Latin-America,  the  most 
important  among  recent  occurrences  un- 
doubtedly has  been  the  ratification  by  the 
United  States  Senate  of  the  long-pending 
treaty  with  the  Republic  Of  Colombia,  relat- 
ing to  the  Panama  Canal.  Under  this  treaty 
the  United  States  pays  Colombia  $25,000,- 
000,  and  grants  certain  rights  in  the  Canal. 
The  treaty  was  negotiated  seven  years  ago, 
in  President  Wilson's  first  administration; 
and  the  Democrats  were  so  committed  to  it 
then  for  party  reasons  that  they  could  not 
now  consistently  change  their  attitude.  The 
June— 2 


Republicans  had  long  opposed  the  treaty,  for 
excellent  reasons  which  this  periodical  has 
heretofore  explained.  The  new  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
Senate's  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  hav- 
ing seen  a  new  light,  the  treaty  was  ratified 
on  April  20  by  a  vote  of  69  to  19.  There  was 
no  attempt  to  conceal  the  motives  which  had 
brought  about  this  change.  It  was  openly 
stated  that  American 'interests  desired  to  ob- 
tain petroleum  concessions  in  Colombia,  and 
that  the  Government  of  that  Republic  was 
making  these  concessions  depend  upon  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  Along  with  this 
practical  business  motive  there  was  of  course 
the  idea  that  it  would  help  in  general  to 
improve  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin-America  if  Colombia's 
"grievance"  were  met  in  this  particular  way. 
If,  indeed,  Colombia  had  any  just  grievance, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  payment  of 
$25,000,000  can  be  expected  to  henl  the 
wound.  This  action  would  seem  to  be  the 
culmination  of  a  series  of  bungling  diplo- 
matic performances  covering  a  long  period 
of  years. 

n,     .  It  was  freely  said  at  Washington 

Clearing  r  \  -i  i 

the  Way  for  that  one  reason  tor  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  this  long- 
suspended  treaty  was  resurrected  and  ratified 
was  due  to  the  desire  to  clear  the  decks,  so 
far  as  possible,  of  all  other  Latin-American 
snarls  and  entanglements,  in  order  to  con- 
centrate on  the  graver  issues  of  our  Mexican 
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policy.  It  is  reported  that  our  Government 
is  prepared  to  recognize  the  administration 
of  President  Obregon,  and  to  resume  full 
and  friendly  relations,  upon  terms  now  sub- 
stantially formulated  and  virtually  agreed 
upon;  but  another  month  or  two  will  bring 
the  confirmation  or  denial  of  these  reports. 
The  bill  of  claims  against  Mexico  for  the 
lives  and  the  property  of  foreigners  will  total 
an  immense  sum,  which  Mexico  hopes  to 
meet  by  taxing  the  foreign  companies  that  are 
exploiting  Mexican  oil  and  other  resources. 

Meanwhile,   a  small  but  annoy- 

Panama  s        .  .  ,  , 

Boundaries,     ing  question  has  arisen   between 

Our  Affair       ^    United    States    and    the    ^ 

Republic  of  Panama,  our  fostering  of  which 
young  State  had  created  all  the  trouble  with 
Colombia  that  we  have  now  decided  to  clear 
up  by  paying  a  sum  of  money.  The  Repub- 
lics of  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  have  had  a 
long  controversy  over  a  part  of  the  boundary 
line  between  them.  The  matters  at  issue  were 
finally  referred  to  Chief  Justice  White  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  for  arbitra- 
tion. His  decision  was  rather  favorable  to 
Costa  Rica,  and  was  repudiated  by  Panama. 
There  has  been  incipient  war  for  possession. 
The  Government  of  Panama  is  making 
elaborate  arguments  to  prove  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  failed  to 
understand  the  exact  point  at  issue.  Early 
in  May,  Secretary  Hughes  met  the  earnest 
argument  of  Panama's  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  by  sending  an  elaborate  note  uphold- 
ing the  award  of  Chief  Justice  White,  and 
plainly  informing  Panama  that  the  United 
States  will  enforce  the  award  if  Panama 
continues  to  resist  it.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  settle  this  boundary  question  by  the  arbi- 
tration of  President  Loubet  of  the  French 
Republic  in  the  year  1900;  but,  as  respects  a 
portion  of  the  boundary,  there  had  never  been 
final  agreement.  The  Panama  Government 
is  undoubtedly  sincere  in  its  contentions,  but 
it  will  have  to  yield  to  the  argument  that 
the  United  States,  as  protector  and  guarantor 
of  Panama,  must  assume  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  deciding  what  are  the  true  lines 
separating  Panama  from  its  neighbors. 


month  a  Haytian  committee  appeared  in 
Washington  reiterating  grave  complaints 
against  our  Marines.  Secretary  Denby,  who 
had  recently  visited  San  Domingo  and  Hayti, 
declares  vigorously  that  the  charges  are  scan- 
dalously misleading,  and  that  the  Navy  De- 
partment has  made  a  most  excellent  showing 
in  its  efforts  to  protect  civil  rights  and 
establish  order  in  an  island  which  has  suf- 
fered so  much  from  banditry  under  the  guise 
of  political  revolution.  The  truth  would 
seem  to  be  that  we  have  made  some  minor 
mistakes  in  our  military  occupation  of  Hayti 
and  San  Domingo,  but  that  the  results  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  have  been  most  salutary 
and  altogether  creditable  to  the  United 
States.  Secretary  Denby  thus  comes  around 
to  the  support  of  ex^Secretary  Daniels  and 
ex-Assistant  Secretary  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, although  in  the  recent  Presidential  cam- 
paign the  Republicans  had  been  rather 
sharply  critical.  It  would  be  very  unfortu- 
nate for  all  legitimate  interests  if  the  hand 
of  American  justice  were  to  be  completely 
removed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  way 
may  be  found  for  permanent  direction  of 
affairs  in  the  Island  of  San  Domingo  by  the 
United  States. 


Marines  in 


There  has  been  much  controversy 
"Hayti  "and     over    the    work    of    the    United 
omrngo   gtates    ]Vfarines   under   direction 

of  the  Navy  Department  in  their  endeavor 
to  end  governmental  chaos,  and  insure  order 
and  justice,  in  the  badly  demoralized  repub- 

«.  r      o  t^v  j      tt         •  t  President  Harding  and  will  represent  the  Administration  s 

llCS      01      ban      DomingO      and      Hayti.         .Last        policies  and  views  in  our  beautiful  island  territory) 


©  Harris  &  Ewing 

HON.    E.    MONTGOMERY   REILY,    GOVERNOR-DESIGNATE 
OF  PORTO  RICO 
(Mr.    Reily,    of   Kansas    City,    is   a   personal    friend   of 
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Reference    was    made    in    these 

Porto  Rico  .  r.    . 

and  the       pages    last    month    to    artairs    in 

President       p^    r{cq        president   Harding 

gave  an  address  in  New  York  on  April  19, 
the  occasion  being  the  dedication  of  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  General  Bolivar,  on  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  our  relations  to  the 
Latin-American  peoples.  It  was  an  admirable 
presentation,  and  has  been  excellently  re- 
ceived in  South  America.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
Harding  made  the  following  allusion  to  our 
own  portion  of  the  New  World  that  is  of 
Spanish  origin : 

We  do  not  forget  that  in  the  United  States  to- 
day we  have  Latin-American  devotion  to  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  Porto  Rico  is  a  part  of  us, 
under  a  permanent  policy  aimed  at  her  prosperity 
and  progress,  and  we  see  in  our  Latin-American 
State  the  splendid  agency  to  help  interpret  the 
Americas  to  one  another. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  point  of 
view  of  the  United  States  is  deliberately 
expressed  in  the  President's  statement  that 
"Porto  Rico  is  a  part  of  us  under  a  perma- 
nent policy  aimed  at  her  prosperity  and 
progress."  This  phrase  well  sums  up  the 
positions  taken  in  the  article  last  month  by 
the  Editor  of  this  Review.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  Governor  of  Porto  Rico  was 
announced  on  May  10  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  E.  Montgomery  Reily,  of  Kansas  City, 
who  will  doubtless  be  wholly  in  harmony 
with  the  purposes  of  the  President,  and  with 
the  plans  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs 
under  the  direction  of  Secretary  Weeks.  We 
shall  refer  at  another  time  to  the  long  and 
distinguished   service  of   Governor  Yager. 

It  is  of  further  interest  in  con- 

Preparing  for  .  . 

insular       nection  with  Porto  Rico  to  note 

Representation  ^    ^    ^    ^    Hon>    j^^ 

M.  Towner,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Insular  Affairs,  has  introduced  a 
constitutional  amendment  looking  to  the 
possible  admission,  at  some  future  time,  of 
Porto  Rico  and  other  outlying  territories  as 
States  in  the  Union.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment is  as  follows: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
power  to  fix  and  determine  the  representation  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  overseas 
and  noncontiguous  territory  now  held  or  here- 
after acquired  as  territory,  possession,  or  de- 
pendency of  the  United  States  upon  its  admission 
and  thereafter  as  a  State  of  the  United  States. 
In  no  case  shall  the  number  of  Senators  so  fixed 
and  determined  exceed  two  for  any  such  State; 
and  in  no  case  shall  the  proportionate  number  of 
Representatives  so  fixed   and   determined  for  any 


©  Harris  &  Evving 


HON.    HORACE   M.   TOWNER,   OF   IOWA 

(Mr.  Towner,  who  is  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
of  the  Republican  House  at  Washington,  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  and  is  recognized  in 
Porto  Rico  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  as  an  intelli- 
gent friend  of  the  island  people  and  a  leader  in  our 
territorial  policies) 

such  State  exceed  the  number  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  population  to  other  States  of  the  United 
States  not  overseas  or  noncontiguous. 

Judge  Towner,  in  proposing  this  addition 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  has 
in  mind  the  fact  that  Porto  Rico  may  at  some 
time  properly  ask,  not  only  for  self-govern- 
ment as  a  State,  but  also  for  an  appropriate 
place  in  the  Government  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  If  this  amendment  were  adopted. 
Congress  could  readily  arrange  to  give  Porto 
Rico  a  single  Senator  if  its  population  and 
wealth  did  not  entitle  it  to  two. 


Equality 

in  the 

Senate 


Judge  Towner  has  also  in  mine 
the  fact  that,  if  Porto  Rico  and 
Alaska  were  accorded  a  voting 
representation,  there  would  come  a  demand 
from  Hawaii,  and  in  due  time  from  the  Phil- 
ippines, if  that  archipelago  is  to  remain  per- 
manently under  the  American  flag.  The  rea- 
sons for  giving  the  smaller  States  of  the 
original  thirteen  their  equal  representation  in 
the  Senate  are  familiar  to  those  who  have 
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studied  our  political  history.  It  might  have 
been  well,  however,  if  the  Constitution  had 
provided  that  in  admitting  any  State  in  addi- 
tion to  the  original  thirteen  there  should  be 
only  one  Senator  until  the  new  State  had 
reached  a  certain  average  of  population  and 
wealth.  It  is  too  late  now  to  reduce  Senate 
representation  in  case  of  any  of  the  forty- 
eight  existing  members  of  the  Union ;  but 
there  is  much  reason  for  considering  favor- 
ably the  proposal  of  Judge  Towner  to  leave 
this  matter  to  Congress  in  the  case  of  the 
admission  of  future  States. 

secretary  °n  Ma>"  1  was  published  the 
Mellon' s Plan  program  for  revenue  revision 
recommended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Mellon.  These  rec- 
ommendations were  clear-headed  and  com- 
prehensive. They  followed  closely  on  lines 
already  indicated  in  the  announced  policies 
of  the  Harding  administration.  Secretary 
Mellon  calls  attention  to  the  disturbing  fact 
that  three-fourths  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
show  our  current  national  expenditures  to  be 
at  the  rate  of  five  billion  dollars.  "The  na- 
tion cannot  continue  to  spend  at  this  shocking 
rate.  As  the  President  said  in  his  message, 
the  burden  is  unbearable,  and  there  are  two 
avenues  of  relief.  One  is  rigid  resistance  in 
appropriation,  and  the  other  is  the  utmost 
economy  in  administration." 

_.  The  larger  items  of  the  expendi- 

Plannmg  &  in  n 

for  1921  and  tures  which  the  secretary  calls 
shocking  are  made  up  as  follows : 
$850,000,000  for  the  War  Department, 
$500,000,000  for  the  Navy  Department, 
about  $600,000,000  in  payments  to  the  rail- 
roads, and  $650,000,000  in  interest  on  pub- 
lic debts.  Secretary  Mellon  believes  that 
even  with  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  from 
economy  in  appropriation  and  administration 
the  net  expenditure  of  the  nation  cannot  be 
cut  below  four  billion  dollars  a  year  until 
1923.  In  the  meantime  he  favors  a  fund- 
ing of  the  floating  debt,  amounting  now  to 
some  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars,  and 
such  refunding  of  the  maturing  Victory  notes 
as  will  carry  them  until  1928.  He  calls  at- 
tention to  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  internal 
revenue  receipts  in  the  immediate  future, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  acute  trade  de- 
pression. Unexpectedly  heavy  expenses  dur- 
ing the  past  year — especially  for  army,  navy, 
and  railroads — had  entirely  upset  the  Treas- 
ury's plans  for  the  retirement  of  the  floating 
debt.     Secretary  Mellon  reads  the  figures  to 


mean  that  we  cannot  hope  for  any  program 
of  funding  the  floating  debt  that  will  reduce 
the  burden  of  taxes  during  the  next  two 
years.  Drastic  cuts  in  current  expenditures 
are  the  only  resources  to  obtain  relief  from 
the  present  tax  burden. 

im  ortant      The     Secretary     recommends 
items  of      strongly   two   important  changes 

Reuision  <■  i 

from  our  present  revenue  law. 
As  was  suggested  in  President  Harding's 
message,  the  repeal  of  the  excess-profits  tax 
is  urged ;  the  second  item  is  a  radical  scaling 
down  of  the  higher  surtaxes  on  individual 
incomes.  As  to  the  excess-profits  tax,  Secre- 
tary Mellon  points  out  that  apart  from  the 
cumbersome  and  inequitable  features  of  the 
measure  it  is  rapidly  losing  its  efficacy  as  a 
revenue-raiser.  In  1918  the  tax  produced 
$2,500,000,000;  in  1919,  $1,320,000,000; 
in  1920,  $750,000,000;  and  in  the  current 
year  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  there  will  be  a 
still  further  large  drop  in  its  results.  Thus 
it  has  come  to  be  a  tax  which  nearly  everyone 
hates  and  which  does  not  produce  revenue. 
As  regards  the  higher  surtaxes  on  individual 
incomes,  Secretary  Mellon  explains  that  the 
recommendation  for  lower  rates  is  not 
prompted  in  the  least  by  a  desire  to  free 
from  heavy  taxes  the  individuals  having  these 
great  incomes.  It  is  the  fact  that  legal  eva- 
sion of  higher  surtaxes,  chiefly  through  in- 
vestment in  tax-free  securities  of  States  and 
municipalities,  is  largely  rendering  this  por- 
tion of  the  law  a  dead  letter.  Under  our 
present  revenue  law,  the  surtaxes  on  incomes 
of  over  $100,000  increase  rapidly  until  in  the 
case  of  incomes  of  one  million  dollars  and 
over  the  recipient  must  pay  a  surtax  of  65 
per  cent. — making,  with  the  normal  tax  of  8 
per  cent.,  a  total  of  73  per  cent. 

u*l  j.*l        Such  a  huge  deduction  from  the 

What  the         .  &  . 

Traffic  win  interest  or  dividends  on  any  in- 
vestment is  certain  to  be  evaded, 
as  explained  above,  in  the  buying  of  tax-free 
securities.  Secretary  Mellon  sets  out  to  find 
the  largest  rate  of  surtax  that  will  be  bear- 
able, and  his  specific  recommendation  is  that 
for  the  year  1921  individuals  receiving  an 
income  of  $70,000  per  year  pay  a  combined 
normal  and  surtax  of  40  per  cent,  (which 
is  exactly  what  they  pay  now),  and  that 
there  should  be  no  increase  in  this  rate  for 
the  incomes  higher  than  $70,000.  For  the 
year  1922,  the  combined  surtax  and  normal 
tax  on  higher  incomes  would  be  made  33  per 
cent.     The  Treasury  estimates  that  receipts 
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from  surtaxes  under  the  existing  law  would 
be  about  $500,000,000  in  1921.  Of  this, 
only  $100,000,000  is  expected  from  those 
surtax  rates  above  32  per  cent.  Thus  the 
proposed  change  would  result  in  small  imme- 
diate loss  and  an  ultimate  considerable  in- 
crease in  total  revenue. 

_  .  .„  The  most  worrisome  feature  of 

Substitutes        .  i         •         •       i 

for  Excess-    the  proposed  tax  reduction  is  the 

Profits  Tax  •  r     j  • 

question  of  finding  a  way  to 
raise  the  sums  which  have  hitherto  been  pro- 
duced by  the  excess-profits  tax.  With  not 
more  than  a  casual  reference  to  the  much- 
mooted  project  for  a  sales  or  ''turnover"  tax, 
the  Secretary  recommends  that  the  loss  of 
revenue  from  the  repeal  of  the  excess-profits 
tax  be  made  up  chiefly  by  "a  modified  tax 
on  corporation  profits  or  -  a  flat  additional 
income  tax  upon  corporations  and  the  repeal 
oi  the  existing  $2000  exemption/'  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  might  yield  between  $400,- 
000,000  and  $500,000,000  revenue  with  a 
flat  rate  of  5  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  Secretary  Mellon  makes  no  mention  of 
the  suggestion  which  has  been  made  by  more 
than  one  prominent  member  of  Congress — ■ 
that  a  portion  of  the  void  left  by  the  repeal 
of  the  excess-profits  tax  should  be  filled  by  a 
tax  on  the  undivided  profits  of  corporations. 
It  is  reassuring  to  have  this  evidence  that 
the  matter  is  fading  away  from  the  Adminis- 
tration's plans  of  revenue  revision.  The  effect 
of  placing  a  substantial  tax  on  undivided 
profits  would  certainly  be  to  force  large  dis- 
tributions to  stockholders  and  would  be  un- 
fortunate in  the  extreme.  There  is  no  single 
cause  for  failures  in  large  business  operations 
appearing  more  frequently  than  the  paying 
out  to  stockholders  of  profits  which  should 
have  been  laid  by  to  meet  the  days  of  stress 
that  must  come  to  every  business  enterprise. 
One  certain  distinction  in  business  manage- 
ment that  marks  off  very  ably  conducted 
enterprises  like  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company, 
and  the  like,  from  projects  with  checkered 
careers,  is  a  consistent  policy  of  keeping  aside 
a  substantial  percentage  of  current  profits 
to  finance  needed  extensions  and  meet  the 
strains  of  panic  or  industrial  depression. 
Any  tax  levied  specially  on  that  portion  of  a 
corporation's  profits  not  paid  out  to  stock- 
holders would  amount  to  a  severe  penalty  on 
conservative  business  management,  and  would 
tend  to  force  the  managers  of  business  enter- 
prises into  unsafe  ways. 


On    May    10,    Congress    began 

Opposition  i  i«      i  •  if 

to  a  Sales  public  hearings  on  proposals  tor 
tax  revision,  and  the  first  item 
taken  up  was  the  widely-discussed  tax  on 
sales.  Much  heat  has  been  produced  in  the 
friction  between  the  advocates  of  this  tax 
and  its  opponents.  The  latter,  led  by  Mr. 
Frear  of  Wisconsin,  have  vehemently  charged 
in  Congressional  debate  that  the  representa- 
tives of  wealth  in  America,  or  some  of  them, 
are  maintaining  an  expensive  lobby,  and 
carrying  on  vigorous  propaganda  in  the  effort 
to  transfer  tax  burdens  from  their  own 
shoulders  to  those  of  the  mass  of  people. 
As  explained  above,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  but  little  to  say  on  this  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Mellon's  comments  being  limited 
to  a  statement  that  "the  Treasury  is  not 
prepared  to  recommend  at  this  time  any  gen- 
eral sales  tax."  Opposition  to  the  idea  from 
many  quarters,  including  some  not  influenced 
by  political  consideration,  is  so  intense  that 
any  affirmative  action  seems  doubtful.  Many 
Congressmen  are  inclined  to  couple  the  plan 
for  the  tax  on  sales  with  a  program  for  a 
general  payment  of  bonuses  to  soldiers.  Natu- 
rally, if  it  were  made  plain  to  the  public  that 
such  a  tax  on  its  expenditures  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life  were  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
furnishing  bonuses  to  soldiers,  the  matter 
would  be  more  possible,  politically  speaking. 

_.    _  On  May   11,  the  Senate  passed 

oencu  Tariff   the   Emergency   Tariff   bill    and 

BUI  £  to  J 

conferees  were  appointed  to  rec- 
oncile the  Senate  measure  with  that  of  the 
House.  The  bill  is  not,  of  course,  a  revenue- 
raising  measure  designed  to  help  out  Secre- 
tary Mellon's  balance-sheet.  It  is  primarily 
constructed  to  protect  agricultural  products 
from  foreign  competition,  and  it  is  a  tariff 
wall  rather  than  a  revenue-producer.  There 
are  stringent  clauses  in  the  bill  aiming  to 
prevent  the  "dumping"  of  foreign  products 
on  American  markets  at  prices  lower  than 
those  obtaining  abroad,  and  there  is  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  take  care  of  our  big  new  dye 
industry  by  continuing  war-time  control 
over  the  manufacture  of  American  dyestuffs. 
Tariff  duties  are  to  be  based  on  the  foreign 
value  or  the  export  value  at  the  port  of 
entry,  whichever  figure  is  higher. 

c      d   w   *    The  life  of  this  Emergency  Tar- 
Farm  Products  ...  .  i 

at  Pre-war     iff  bill  is  to  be  six  months  or  un- 
til the  permanent  tariff  measure 
comes    into    force.      The    import    rates    pre- 
scribed for  farm  products  are  very  high :  35 
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cents  a  bushel  for  wheat,  15  cents  to  45  cents 
a  pound  for  wool,  7  cents  a  pound  for  cotton, 
25  cents  a  bushel  for  potatoes,  40  cents  a 
bushel  for  onions  are  fair  examples  of  the 
rates.  It  is  true  that  agricultural  products 
have  fallen  in  price  much  faster  and  further 
than  steel,  oil,  coal,  wages,  and  other  basic 
elements.  It  is  also  true  that  to  get  any  ade- 
quate readjustment  in  industry  that  will  al- 
low business  to  go  ahead  in  normal  volume 
there  must  be  either  a  scaling-down  of  the 
prices  of  these  commodities  that  have  hitherto 
lagged  in  readjustment,  or  else  a  scaling- 
up  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  to 
meet  them.  This  is  necessary  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  farmers'  own  interests, 
but  to  enable  industry  at  large  to  resume. 
Mr.  George  E.  Robefts,  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  calls  attention  to  the 
cotton  farmer  shipping  his  product  away  on 
"a  railroad  whose  charges  are  more  than  50 
per  cent,  higher  than  before  the  war,  whose 
employees  are  getting  more  than  100  per  cent, 
higher  wages,  to  a  mill  whose  employees  are 
getting  100  per  cent,  higher  wages  than  be- 
fore the  war;  the  coal  consumed  in  transpor- 
tation and  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  cost 
twice  as  much  before  the  war  because  wages 
and  other  mining  expenses  are  twice  as  high ; 
the  cloth  was  made  into  clothing  by  labor 
receiving  twice  as  much  as  before  the  war; 
and  finally,  with  various  other  expenses  and 
profits  added,  the  cotton  garment  comes  back 
over  the  railroad  and  is  offered  for  sale  to 
the  cotton  grower."  Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr. 
Roberts  asks,  that  the  market  for  cotton 
goods  has  fallen  off? 

,...,,..  D  .      Thus  the  interests  of  the  whole 

Will  it  Raise  . 

the  Price  of  community  would  undoubtedly 
be  served  by  the  realignment  of 
prices  and  wages  to  some  one  level ;  but  even 
if  the  right  process  is  to  raise  the  prices 
of  farm  products  toward  the  higher  levels 
obtaining  for  other  commodities,  will  this 
tariff  wall  actually  produce  the  result?  Our 
1921  winter-wheat  crop  of  630,000,000  bush- 
els is  about  sufficient  to  supply  all  our  de- 
mands if  no  spring-wheat  crop  at  all  were 
grown.  Our  surplus,  practically  represented 
by  this  spring-wheat  crop,  will  be  sold 
abroad;  the  large  wheat  surplus  of  the  Ar- 
gentine and  of  Canada  will  be  kept  out  of 
the  United  States  by  the  35  per  cent,  duty 
in  the  new  tariff  bill,  and  will  be  offered  to 
the  world,  with  our  own  export  surplus,  at 
a  time  when  buying  power  is  very  low.  If, 
under  these  conditions,   the  Liverpool  price 


of  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  appreciably  raised  by 
keeping  the  Canadian  and  Argentine  grain 
out  of  the  United  States  it  will  be  a  matter 
of    surprise    to    many    competent    observers. 

Another  factor   tending   to  keep 

Competition  •  r         i_ 

Hurting  the    down  the  world  price  of  wheat 

Railroads  ,    •     .■%       ■%  r 

at  present  is  the  low  cost  or  ocean 
transportation.  With  half  the  great  United 
States  merchant  marine  fleet  idle  at  the 
docks,  owing  to  the  small  volume  of  ocean 
traffic,  and  with  the  fiercest  sort  of  competi- 
tion between  the  fleets  of  a  dozen  nations 
for  the  small  amount  of  business  at  hand, 
ocean  freight  rates  have  come  down  from 
the  soaring  war  heights  to  pre-war  levels  or 
below.  Argentine  wheat  can  be  carried 
across  the  Atlantic  cheaper  than  our  own 
wheat  can  be  brought  from  farms  west  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Mr. 
Julius  Kruttschnitt,  chairman  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad's  board,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  railroad  executives  this  country  has 
ever  known,  made  striking  use  of  this  com- 
petition of  water  transportation  with  the 
railroads  in  his  recent  testimony  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  accordance  with  Senator  Cummins' 
resolution  for  a  general  inquiry  into  the 
affairs  of  the  railroads,  and  especially  the 
reasons  for  their  high  operating  expenses,  the 
Senate  committee  was  endeavoring  to  ascer- 
tain why,  with  the  gross  revenues  in  1920  at 
such  high  levels,  the  railroads  found  it  im- 
possible to  save  any  adequate  margin  over 
bare  operating  costs.  An  appreciable  portion 
of  the  troubles  of  the  railroads  Mr.  Krutt- 
schnitt assigned  to  the  competition  of  the 
Government  operation  of  steamships  at  a 
great  loss  covered  by  the  taxpayers,  and  also 
to  the  competition  of  ships  using  the  Panama 
Canal  without  paying  tolls  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish interest  on  the  cost  and  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  canal.  He  protested  even  more 
strongly  against  the  inroads  on  railroad  traffic 
made  by  the  competition  of  automobile  trucks 
which  are  run  on  highways  built  with  public 
money  without  adequate  tolls  or  regulations. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  Southern  Pacific  lost 
last  year  $4,000,000  revenue  from  this  cause. 

ru   n  .,       The  testimony  before  the  Senate 

The  Rail-  .  J 

road  Wage    Committee  showed,  however,  that 

Question  .1  •.  •       .v  r 

other  items  in  the  cost  or  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads  were  dwarfed  by  the 
factor  of  labor.  Sixty-four  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  of  operating  expenses  in  1920 
was  paid  to  labor,  the  wages  being  fixed  by 
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the  Government.  In  1916,  before  the  Adam- 
son  law  was  passed,  the  annual  labor  bill  of 
the  railroads  was  $1,468,000,000.  During 
the  last  six  months  of  1920  the  roads  were 
paying  wages  at  the  rate  of  $3,980,000,000 
a  year.  The  Railway  Labor  Board  is  now 
considering  the  application  of  the  roads  for  a 
reduction  of  wages,  and  but  little  improve- 
ment is  hoped  for  in  the  affairs  of  the  trans- 
portation lines  until  some  readjustment  is 
made.  A  certain  amount  of  relief  was  given 
the  roads  by  the  decision  of  the  Board  on 
April  14  annuling  the  "national  agreements" 
and  allowing  each  road  to  deal  with  its  own 
employees  in  disputes  as  to  rules  and  working 
conditions.  The  decision  excepted  the  em- 
ployees represented  by  the  four  big  "brother- 
hoods." 

n    M  c   .  . .   Most     railway     executives     are 

Ought  Freight  .  .  . 

Rates  to  Be  strongly  opposing  any  reduction 
7  in  railway  freight  rates  now,  and 
the  figures  of  operating  costs  and  receipts 
support  their  contention  that  the  thing  is  im- 
possible without  more  drastic  cuts  in  wages 
than  can  be  hoped  for.  The  contrary  view, 
apparently  very  generally  held  in  Congress,  is 
that  the  volume  of  traffic,  which  has  fallen 
off  with  unprecedented  rapidity  by  about  30 
per  cent.,  would  be  increased  by  the  stimulus 
of  lower  rates.  Some  of  the  ablest  railway 
operators,  such  as  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  counter 
with  the  claim  that  in  many  of  the  important 
lines  of  traffic  the  volume  would  not  be  in- 
creased appreciably  if  rates  were  abolished 
altogether  and  freight  were  carried  absolutely 
free.  With  commodities  like  cotton,  where  a 
great  surplus  has  been  carried  over,  and  with 
the  mills  utterly  unable  to  keep  producing, 


■/fXhUr 


®k. 


CHEER   UP,  THE  CLOUDS   ARE  ROLLING  BY 
From  the  News-Press   (St.  Joseph,   Mo.) 


because  of  slack  consumption,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  the  present  rate  of  freight 
charges. has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
movement  of  the  staple.  The  last  heavy  in- 
crease in  railway  rates  happened  to  coincide 
with  the  quite  marked  slowing-up  of  traffic; 
therefore  many  observers  conclude  that  the 
increase  caused  the  decrease  in  traffic.  That 
this  may  be  an  utterly  wrong  conclusion  is 
shown  in  the  current  facts  of  ocean  trade, 
where  freight  rates  have  fallen  beyond  any 
precedent  to  pre-war  levels  or  below,  and  yet 
the  volume  of  business  moved  has  fallen  along 
with  the  rates  and  is  still  decreasing. 

t*.  n  ,i    /     It   will   be   remembered   that  at 

The  Outlook         ....  . 

for  Qenera\  the  beginning  of  this  year,  when 
the  let-up  in  business  activity  be- 
came fully  apparent — with  threats  of  panic 
that  were,  happily,  never  fulfilled — the  fore- 
casts of  many  able  economists  and  captains 
of  industry  set  the  date  for  a  revival  in  busi- 
ness near  the  end  of  this  spring  or  the  begin- 
ning of  summer.  Just  how  the  current  facts 
support  that  prophecy  is  shown  in  Dr.  David 
Friday's  article  in  this  issue  of  the  Review 
of  Reviews.  His  statement  gives  ground 
for  confidence  and  moderate  optimism.  One 
striking  feature  of  the  current  financial  situ- 
ation is  the  recent  rapid  return  of  gold  to  the 
United  States.  After  the  high  record  of 
gold  holdings  was  reached  in  July,  1919. 
when  we  had  more  than  three  billion  dollars 
of  the  precious  metal  —  an  amount  that 
dwarfed  any  previous  accumulation  by  any 
country — an  outward  movement  began  which 
lessened  our  store  by  about  $400,000,000. 
In  recent  months  this  movement  has  been 
abruptly  reversed  and  streams  of  gold  from 
no  less  than  twenty-six  countries  have  been 
coming  to  the  United  States  with  a  rapidity 
never  seen  before  except  in  the  months  just 
prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war.  There  is 
some  mystery  as  to  the  source  of  this  extraor- 
dinary movement,  because  most  of  the  coun- 
tries have  now  embargoes  on  gold  exports 
which  prevent  their  precious  metal  from 
being  drawn  off  to  America  by  the  unique 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter 
of  exchange  rates.  One  explanation  of  the 
mystery  is  that  a  portion  of  our  gold  import: 
comes  from  Russia  through  roundabout  chan- 
nels opened  up  by  the  trading  of  Scandina- 
vian countries  with  Russia  and  the  settlement 
of  their  trade  balances  with  the  United 
States  in  gold.  Even  with  our  rapidly  de- 
creasing favorable  trade  balance  there  is  little 
prospect  of  any  early  loss  of  this  gold. 
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_..    .  The   settlement    to   which    Ger- 

I  he  Uerman 

Reparations  many  agreed  on  May  11  pro- 
Bonds  vides  for  $33,000,000,000  of  5 
per  cent,  bonds  in  three  issues  with  the  entire 
assets  of  the  German  Empire  and  of  the 
separate  states  behind  them.  Mr.  Simonds 
gives  a  very  clear  and  full  account,  in  his 
article  in  this  issue  of  the  Review,  of  the 
amount  and  manner  of  these  reparations  pay- 
ments to  the  Allied  nations.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  translation  of  the  German 
mark  into  dollars  is  here  done  at  the  rate  of 
25  cents  for  the  mark,  whereas  the  exact  rate 
is  23.8  cents.  Of  this  total,  the  first  series, 
for  the  amount  of  $3,000,000,000,  is  to  be 
created  and  delivered  to  the  Allies  by  July  1, 
1921 ;  and  the  second  series,  for  $9,500,000,- 
000,  is  to  be  issued  on  November  1,  1921. 
The  third  series,  for  $20,500,000,000,  is 
scheduled  for  November  1  of  this  year  also, 
but  an  all-important  condition  of  the  third 
and  largest  issue  provides  that  it  does  not 
begin  to  pay  interest  until  the  stipulated 
yearly  cash  payment  from  Germany,  $500,- 
000,000,  and  26  per  cent,  of  her  exports,  will, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission, cover  not  only  the  interest  on  the 
first  two  series  together  with  their  sinking 
fund  of  1  per  cent.,  but  also  leave  enough 
over  to  take  care  of  interest  and  sinking  fund 
for  the  third  issue.  Thus  the  third  and 
largest  block  of  bonds  is  managed  as  a  sort 
of  safety  valve  that  will  open  and  relieve 
Germany  of  pressure  until  her  business  pros- 
perity, as  measured  by  her  export  trade,  is 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  make  interest  and 
sinking  fund  payments  on  the  whole. 

....   .  The  Allies  have  now  before  them 

What  are 

the  Bonds     the    problem    of    turning:    these 

Worth?  r       .1  •  0  1  1       •    , 

forthcoming  Lrerman  bonds  into 
some  form  that  will  help  to  pay  their  own 
terrific   war    debts.     That    a    bond    of   van- 


quished Germany,  bearing  5  per  cent,  inter- 
est, is  worth  nowhere  near  its  par  value  is 
strikingly  shown  by  the  recent  flotations  and 
the  current  prices  of  bonds  of  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  twenty-year  bonds  of 
the  Swiss  Government,  for  instance,  were 
sold  to  the  public  on  an  8  per  cent,  basis — 
which  means,  of  course,  that  when  the  ex- 
penses of  flotation  are  considered,  Switzer- 
land had  to  pay  appreciably  more  than  this 
rate  for  the  funds  acquired.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  Switzerland  was  a  neu- 
tral country,  unravaged  by  war,  with  high 
credit  and  an  enviable  record  for  peaceful 
thrift  and  orderliness.  The  last  issue  of 
bonds  of  the  French  Government  have  been 
persistently  selling  below  par,  although  they 
bear  interest  at  8  per  cent.  The  8  per  cent, 
issues  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium  and  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  are  quoted  on  the 
American  exchanges  at  or  below  par.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  popular 
feeling  against  Germany,  which  must  per- 
sist for  years  to  come  in  the  Allied  countries, 
will  operate  strongly  against  individual  de- 
mand for  these  reparations  bonds  and  add  an- 
other factor  increasing  the  discount  at  which 
they  must  be  sold.  But  even  if  this  popular 
sentiment  toward  things  German  does  not 
work  to  the  prejudice  of  the  new  billions  of 
securities,  the  bonds  will  scarcely  be  salable, 
in  the  opinion  of  investment  bankers,  at  a 
price  much  higher  than  70. 


An  American 


AUTOCRACY  S   MONUMENT 

[The  German  Republic  is  left  to  pay  the  bill] 

From  the  News  (Chicago,  111.) 


France  will    receive   the   largest 
Market        single    block   or    the    reparations 

Hoped  For       ^^    ^   ^   ^jj   undoubtedly 

attempt  to  aid  their  marketability  by  either 
adding  her  endorsement  or  by  floating 
new  bonds  of  her  own  having  the  Ger- 
man issues  (and  perhaps  other  values  in 
addition)  as  collateral  security.  It  is  thought 
that  some  plan  may  be  put  forward  to  pay 
the  principals  of  the  present  Allied  debts  to 
America  with  such  German  bonds,  or  a  por- 
tion of  those  debts.  In  any  case,  it  is  fairly 
certain  that  attempts  will  be  made  to  sell 
these  German  bonds  to  the  American  public, 
when  they  have  been  strengthened  by  adding 
the  security  of  the  seller  nation's  credit.  Our 
bankers  have  expressed  themselves  as  confi- 
dent that  American  investors  can  at  present 
be  persuaded  to  buy  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred million  of  the  German  securities  if  the 
credit  of  France  or  Great  Britain,  or  of  both, 
is  added,  and  if  the  price  is  brought  into  line 
with  existing  issues  of  Government  securities 
comparable  to  these  in  safety. 


WHERE  A  LARGE   PART  OF  THE   WORLD'S   SUPPLY  OF   RADIUM  ORIGINATES— THE   CARNOTITE   MINES  OF 

PARADOX  VALLEY.  COLORADO 

(The  ore  from  the  mines  is  carried  by  six-horse  wagon  trains  sixty  miles  to  the  nearest  railroad,  at  Placerville, 
Colo.,  to  be  shipped  from  there  to  Pittsburgh  Pa.,  and  Orange,  N.  J.,  where  it  is  reduced  to  a  radium  product  in  its 
commercial  form.    Five  hundred  tons  of  ore  yield  about  a   teaspoonful  of  radium.     See  page  606) 
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(From   April   14  to   May   15) 


THE  GERMAN  REPARATION  SETTLEMENT 

April  15. — The  French  Government  decides  to 
occupy  the  entire  Ruhr  region  of  Germany  un- 
less she  makes  a  substantial  reparation  payment 
by  May  10. 

April  20. — Germany  requests  the  United  States 
to  act  as  mediator  between  her  and  the  Allies  in 
the   reparation  controversy. 

April  21. — Secretary  Hughes,  replying  to  the 
German  note,  refuses  to  place  the  United  States 
in  the  position  of  umpire,  but  urges  immediate 
formulation  of  new   German  proposals. 

April  22. — London  publishes  a  new  German 
note  offering  to  cooperate  fully  in  restoring  de- 
vastated regions. 

April  24. — Berlin  hands  a  reparation  note  to 
the  American  Commissioner,  offering  50,000,000,- 
000  gold  marks,  present  value,  an  international 
loan  for  use  in  Allied  debt  payments,  and  coopera- 
tion in  rebuilding  devastated  area. 

April  25. — The  Reparation  Commission  sends 
a  note  to  Berlin  demanding  deposit  of  1,000,000,- 
000  marks  gold  in  the  Bank  of  France  before 
May   1. 

April  26. — Washington  tells  Berlin  its  in- 
demnity proposals  cannot  be  forwarded  to  the 
Allies  unless  a  final  sum  is  definitely  fixed; 
France   ridicules  the   German  proposal. 

April  27. — London  requests  Berlin  to  explain 
ambiguities  in  the  reparation  note.  .  .  .  The 
Reparation    Commission    officially    informs    Ger- 


many that  she  owes  132,000,000,000  gold  marks  as 
indemnity  for  war  damage. 

April  28. — At  Paris,  M.  Briand,  departing  for 
London,  tells  newspapermen  France  will  occupy 
the  Ruhr  region  to  help  the  German  people  to 
get   rid   of   reactionaries. 

April  29. — In  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Knox  peace  resolution  is  passed,  49  to  23. 

April  30. — The  Reparation  Commission  de- 
mands that  Germany  deliver  stocks,  bonds,  and 
titles  of  interest  to  concessions  in  Russia,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  under  Article  260 
of  the  Versailles  treaty. 

May  2. — Secretary  Hughes  rejects  the  German 
reparation  offers  in  a  memorandum  advising  Ger- 
many to  apply  directly  to  the  Allies  with  definite 
proposals. 

France  concentrates  nine  divisions  of  troops 
under  General  Degoutte  for  a  prospective  Ruhr 
advance. 

May  3. — The  United  States  is  invited  in  a  note 
from  Lloyd  George  to  be  represented  in  Allied 
conferences. 

The  Reparation  Commission  notifies  Germany 
of  default  in  the  payment  of  12,000,000,000  gold 
marks  on  May  1  under  Article  235  of  the  Ver- 
sailles  treaty. 

May  4. — The  German  Cabinet  under  Chan- 
cellor Fehrenbach  resigns. 

May  5. — Premier  Lloyd  George  explains  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  German  reparation  situa- 
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tion,  the  Allied  plan  at  London  being  as  follows: 
100,000,000  per  annum  is  to  be  paid,  plus  26  per 
cent,  of  German  exports  per  year;  and  bonds  are 
to  be  issued  in  Series;  as,  A,  12,000,000,000  gold 
marks,  July  1,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  and  1 
per  cent,  sinking  fund;  B,  38,000,000,000  gold 
marks,  September  1 ;  C,  82,000,000,000  gold  marks 
November   1. 

The  Supreme  Council  at  London  delivers  to 
Dr.  Sthamer,  Berlin  envoy,  an  ultimatum  requir- 
ing German  trial  of  war  culprits,  disarmament, 
and  reparation  payments  of  132,000,000,000  gold 
marks  before  May  12  on  penalty  of  seizure  of 
the   entire  Ruhr  industrial   region. 

May  6. — Washington  accepts  the  Allied  invita- 
tion and  designates  Ambassador  George  Harvey 
to  attend  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Council,  Am- 
bassador Wallace  to  meet  with  the  Council  of 
Ambassadors,  and  Roland  W.  Boyden  to  sit  on 
the  Reparation   Commission. 

May  10. — The  German  Reichstag  votes  221  to 
175  to  yield  to  Allied  demands  for  immediate 
disarmament,  war  trials,  and  acceptance  of  repa- 
ration terms. 

A  new  German  Cabinet  is  formed  under  Chan- 
cellor Joseph  Wirth,  Centrist,  who  also  acts  as 
Foreign  Minister;  Socialists  hold  five  seats, 
Democrats  two;   the  People's  Party  loses  out. 

May  11. — Germany,  in  a  note  to  the  Allies,  ac- 
cepts unconditionally  the  reparation  terms  set 
forth  in  the  ultimatum  of  May  5. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

April  15. — In  the  House,  the  Emergency  Tariff 
bill  is  passed,  269  to  112,  without  amendment; 
it  combines  "anti-dumping"  legislation  with  the 
tariff  measure  vetoed   by  President  Wilson. 

April  16. — The  Senate  confirms  the  nomination 
of  George  Harvey  as  Ambassador  to  Britain, 
of  Myron  T.  Herrick  as  Ambassador  to  France, 
and  of  Charles  H.  Burke  as  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

April  18. — The  Senate  confirms  the  appoint- 
ment of  ex-Congressman  Esch  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  despite  objection  by  Mr. 
LaFollette;  Frank  White  of  North  Dakota  is  con- 
firmed as  Treasurer,  and  Peter  Augustus  Jay  as 
Minister  to  Rumania. 

April  19. — The  Senate  confirms  George  W. 
Aldridge  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York.  ...  A  general  investigation 
of  the  railroad   situation   is  ordered. 

April  20. — In  the  Senate,  the  Colombian  treaty 
is  ratified,  69  to  19,  minus  the  original  "regret" 
clause. 

April  22. — The  House  passes  the  Immigration 
bill  without  roll  call;  it  limits  incoming  aliens 
to  3  per  cent,  of  their  nationals  resident  under  the 
1910  census,  from  May  10,  1921,  to  June  30,  1922. 

April  25. — In  the  Senate,  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Knox  (Rep.,  Pa.),  declaring  war  with  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  at  an  end,  is  reported  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Volstead  (Rep.,  Minn.) 
introduces  a  measure  to  restrict  prescriptions  of 
beer.  .  .  .  Mr.  Good  (Rep.,  Iowa)  reintroduces 
the  budget  bill  vetoed  in  the  last  session. 

April  26. — The  Senate  confirms  the  Brigadier- 
Generals  nominated   by  President  Harding.  .   .  . 


A  bill  is  passed,  placing  power  to  regulate  and 
license  cable  landings  in  the  hands  of  the  presi- 
dent. .  .  .  The  budget  bill  of  Mr.  McCormick 
(Rep.,  111.)   is  adopted. 

April  28. — In  the  House,  the  Naval  appropria- 
tion bill  of  $396,000,000  is  adopted,  212  to  15, 
without  significant  change. 

April  29. — In  the  Senate,  the  Knox  peace  reso- 
lution is  passed,  49  to  23. 

April  30. — The  House,  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  amends  the  Army  Appropriation  bill  to 
limit  enlistments  to   150,000  men. 

May  3. — The  Senate  passes  the  Dillingham  Im- 
migration bill,  similar  to  the  bill  vetoed  last 
session,  by  a  vote  of  78  to  1,  Mr.  Reed 
(Dem.,  Mo.)   opposing. 

The  Senate  confirms  E.  I.  Lewis  of  Indianapolis 
and  James  D.  Campbell  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  for 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

May  4. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  rejects  the  Borah  amendment  to  the  Naval 
Appropriation   bill    looking  toward   disarmament. 

May  5. — The  House  passes  the  budget  bill, 
344  to  9;  differences  from  the  Senate  bill  will  be 
settled  in  conference. 

May  6. — The  House  defeats,  285  to  46,  a  reso- 
lution to  investigate  negro  disfranchisement  in 
the  South,  presented  by  Mr.  Tinkham  (Rep., 
Mass.). 

May  11. — In  the  Senate,  the  Emergency  Tariff 
bill  is  passed,  63  to  28,  including  the  Knox  dye- 
stuffs  protection  amendment  and  the  American 
valuation  and  anti-dumping  clauses. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

April  14. — The  Railroad  Labor  Board  annuls 
the  so-called  "national  agreements"  defining 
working  conditions,  effective  July  1 — thus  per- 
mitting railroads  to  make  individual  contracts 
with  employees  except  trainmen. 

April  16. — Governor  Miller  of  New  York  ap- 
points his  new  Transit  Commission  for  New  York 
City;  amendments  to  the  transit  law  are  passed 
with  1200  other  bills,  including  moving  picture 
censorship  and  repeal  of  direct  primaries  before 
the  end  of  the  session ;  a  soldier  bonus  fund  of 
$25,000,000  is  provided. 

April  18. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
upholds  the  constitutionality  of  recent  legislation 
in  New  York  and  the  District  of  Columbia  limit- 
ing rent  increases  and  otherwise  curbing  land- 
lords. 

April  19. — President  Harding  speaks  in  New 
York  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Simon  Bolivar  statue. 

April  21. — Secretary  Weeks  announces  a  peace- 
time skeletonized  General  Headquarters  for  the 
American  Army,  to  be  headed  by  General 
Pershing,  who  will  take  the  field  in  the  event  of 
war  "instantly  prepared  for  military  operations." 

A  delegation  representing  the  National  Farmers 
Union  confers  with  President  Harding  and  asks 
reduction  of  freight  rates  and  of  wages. 

April  24. — The  city  of  Hartford  defies  the  Con- 
necticut  legislature  by   adopting  daylight  saving. 

April  25.— President  Harding  nominates 
Francis  M.  Goodwin  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior;  Robert  P.  Lovett 
of   Illinois    as   Assistant   Attorney    General;    and 
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Theodore  G.  Riseley  as  Solicitor  for  the 
.Department  of  Labor. 

Governor  McKelvie  signs  the  legisla- 
tive enactment  prohibiting  aliens  from 
acquiring  title  to  land  in  Nebraska. 

April  26. — The  New  York  legislative 
housing  committee  uncovers  a  fire  insur- 
ance combine  which  fixes  rates  and  sus- 
pends licensed  brokers  at  will.  .  .  .  The 
first  dry-law-enforcement  jury  trial  in 
New  York  City  results  in  acquittal. 

The  lower  house  of  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  unseats  Speaker  Spangler  and 
elects  Samuel  A.  Whitaker  to  the  office, 
to  help  carry  the  Governor's  program; 
Spangler  was  the  choice  of  Senator  Pen- 
rose, Whitaker  of  Governor  Sproul. 

April  27. — President  Harding  nomi- 
nates John  R.  Mitchell  of  St.  Paul  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  Edward 
Clifford  of  Chicago  as  assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

April  28. — President  Harding  reviews 
the   Atlantic  Fleet  in   Hampton   Roads. 

Governor  Harding  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  announces  he  will  make  a 
personal  survey  of  the  farm-credit  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  West  and  Southwest. 

April  29.— The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission enters  a  complaint  against  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  un- 
fair competition  through  the  Pittsburgh 
base  price  and  the  Pittsburgh  plus  price. 

May  1. — Secretary  Mellon  suggests  to  Congress 
leaders  a  drastic  revision  in  taxation,  eliminating 
the  excess  profits  tax  and  reducing  income  tax 
rates. 

Governor  Miller  of  New  York  signs  the 
$25,000,000  soldier-bonus  bond  bill  and  the  New 
York  City  charter  revision  investigation  bill. 

May  2. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
reverses  the  conviction  of  Senator  Newberry  in 
the  Michigan  courts,  for  violation  of  the  Federal 
Corrupt  Practices  act. 

The  State  of  New  York  loses  an  injunction 
suit  against  New  Jersey  to  prevent  the  disposal  of 
sewage  in  New  York  harbor. 

May  3. — Secretary  Davis  calls  a  conference 
on  the  coastwise  marine  workers  strike. 

Secretary  Weeks  announces  a  policy  for  round- 
ing up  all  draft  evaders;  and  lists  of  wilful 
deserters  are  issued  by  the  War  Department. 

The  President  sends  identic  letters  to  Cabinet 
officers  declaring  that  present  deficiency  appro- 
priations indicate  a  dangerous  tendency. 

President  Harding  tells  Senate  Naval  Affairs 
committeemen  he  is  opposed  to  the  Borah  dis- 
armament amendment  to  the  Naval  Appropriation 
bill. 

May  4. — General  Wood  and  Mr.  Cameron 
Forbes   arrive  at  Manila  on   an  official  mission. 

May  5. — Governor  Sproul  of  Pennsylvania 
signs  a  repeal  of  the  so  called  "full  crew"  law 
requiring  railroads  to  use  a  maximum  number  of 
trainmen. 

May  6. — President  Harding  names  E.  Mont- 
gomery Reily  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  as  Governor 
of  Porto  Rico. 

May    8. — Governor    Miller   of    New   York    an- 


THE   CONTAINER    FREIGHT    CAR    IN  USE   ON  THE  NEW  YORK 
CENTRAL  RAILROAD 

(The  car  accommodates  nine  of  these  containers,  each  of  which 
can  be  transported  to  and  from  the  freight  yards  on  a  motor  truck 
without  reloading.  It  is  by  such  devices  as  this  that  modern  in- 
dustrial efficiency  must  solve  the  problems  of  car  shortage  and 
labor  scarcity.  The  containers  are  in  effect  steel  safes,  burglar- 
proof  in  transit) 


nounces  a  reduction  of  $18,000,000  in  State 
expenses  by  the  legislature. 

May  10. — President  Harding  modifies  the  Wil- 
son order  affecting  13,000  post  office  appointments 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes  by  per- 
mitting selection  from  the  first  three  applicants 
on  qualified  lists. 

Police  Commissioner  Enright  of  New  York  City 
asks  for  1000  men  and  $1,106,870  to  enforce  the 
new  State  prohibition  enforcement  law. 

Admiral  Henry  Braid  Wilson,  Commander  of 
the  Atlantic  Fleet,  is  selected  by  President  Hard- 
ing to  head  the  Naval  Academy,  succeeding  Rear- 
Admiral  Archibald   H.   Scales. 

May  12. — Admiral  Benson  seizes  six  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board  vessels  from  the  United  Trans- 
port Company  for  failure  to  reduce  wages. 

May  13. — Secretary  Weeks  announces  that  Gen- 
eral Pershing  will  become  Chief  of  Staff  July  1, 
succeeding  Maj.-Gen.  Peyton   C.  March. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

April  14. — Sir  Arthur  Edward  Vicars,  former 
Ulster  King-of-Arms,  is  shot  as  a  traitor  by  the 
Irish  Republican  Army,  and  his  house  is  burned. 

April  15. — A  British  labor  crisis  is  averted  by 
the  withdrawal  of  Railwaymen  and  Transport 
Workers  from  their  announced  intention  to  quit 
work  in  sympathy  with  striking  miners. 

The  Nicaragua  Senate  rejects  a  resolution 
urging  the  United  States  to  withdraw  troops  from 
Managua. 

April  21. — Candidates  under  the  new  Home 
Rule  Act  for  Ireland's  North  Parliament  of  fifty- 
two  seats  begin  to  file  their  papers. 

Premier    Meighen    of    Canada    announces    the 
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intention  of  the  Government  to  appoint  a  Minister 
to  the  United  States. 

April  22. — Peru,  it  is  reported,  is  in  a  state  of 
dictatorship   under  President  Leguia. 

April  24. — The  Austrian  Tyrol  votes  by  90  per 
cent  majority  in  favor  of  union  with  Germany. 

April  25. — In  England,  the  budget  shows  a 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  of  £247,000,000; 
the  foreign  debt  is  cut  £117,154,000;  Britain  owes 
£75,000,000  less  to  the  United  States  and  has  paid 
off  Japan,   Argentine,   Uruguay  and   Holland. 

Communists  seize  the  government  at  Fiume, 
Italy,  after  defeat  at  the  polls. 

The  Japanese  House  of  Peers  rejects  the  meas- 
ure adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
authorizing  the  participation  of  women  in  politi- 
cal  associations. 

April  27. — The  British  Government  makes  a 
new  offer  to  striking  coal  miners,  insuring  against 
wage  cuts  exceeding  three  shillings  per  shift  in 
May,  with  graduated  reductions  monthly  till 
August,  to  normal,  conditioned  upon  a  permanent 
settlement. 

Sir  James  Williams  Lowther,  for  sixteen  years 
Speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  re- 
cently resigned,  is  succeeded  by  John  Henry 
Whitley,  of  Halifax,  England. 

British  coal  miners  refuse  the  Government  offer 
of  £10,000,000  to  keep  up  wages  for  the  next 
four  months.  .  .  .  Sir  Edward  Carson,  retiring 
from  leadership  of  the  Ulster  Unionist  party, 
becomes  Lord  of  Appeal,  succeeding  the  late  Lord 
Moulton. 

April  29. — Armed  Italian  Fascisti  (National- 
ists) seize  Fiume  from  the  Socialists. 

May  5. — The  Ulster  Unionist  leader,  Sir  James 
Craig,  confers  with  "President"  De  Valera  of  the 
Sinn  Fein. 

May  8. — The  Swedish  Riksdag  passes  a  bill 
abolishing  capital  punishment. 

In  Italy,  rioting  between  extreme  Nationalists 
and  the  Communists  becomes  increasingly  violent 
with  the  approach  of  elections ;  the  Socialists  lose 
public  sympathy. 

In  England,  recent  volunteers  to  the  armed 
forces  riot  at  Aldershot,  Colchester,  and  Don- 
caster,  with  a  flavor  of  Bolshevism. 

May  9. — A  strike  begins  at  Buenos  Aires  among 
dock  workers'  unions. 

May  10. — The  English  transport  workers' 
executive  organization  declares  a  continued  em- 
bargo on  coal  imports  during  the  miners'  strike. 

May    11. — In     England,     the     Government   an- 
nounces it  will  import  coal  for  essential  uses. 
'     May    12. — English    railway    engineers    are    in- 
structed  by  their  union  not  to  move  "black  leg" 
coal. 

May  13. — South  Ireland  elects  124  unopposed 
Sinn  Fein  and  4  Imperialist  Dublin  members  to 
the  new  Southern  Parliament  under  the  Home 
Rule  Act,  none  of  whom  will  swear  allegiance 
to  the  King.  .  .  .  Ulster  nominates  40  Unionists, 
20  Sinn  Feiners,  13  Nationalists,  and  5  Laborites. 

May  15. — In  Italy,  general  parliamentary  elec- 
tions are  held,  with  a  strong  Socialist  vote  in 
some  large  cities. 

In  London,  Irish  Republicans  wreak  vengence 
on  former  "Black  and  Tans,"  by  burning  and 
shooting. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

April  14. — Greeks  capture  6,000  Turks  in  a 
counter-attack  that  stops  an  assault  intended  to 
cut  the  Greeks  off  from  the  Afiun-Kharahissar 
base.  .  .  .  Greek  classes  of  1901  to  1903  are 
called  to  the  colors. 

April  15. — President  King  of  Liberia  is  pre- 
sented to  President  Harding  by  Secretary  Hughes; 
a  Liberian  loan  of  $5,000,000  is  practically  con- 
summated. 

The  Polish  Diet  ratifies  the  peace  treaty  with 
Russia  and  Ukrainia  (the  Bolshevist  Govern- 
ment ratified  March  22  and  Ukrainia  has  not  yet 
acted).  Poland  gets  3000  square  kilometers  near 
Minsk,  the  district  of  Polesia  on  the  Ukrainian 
frontier,  and  30,000,000  gold  rubles. 

April  17. — United  States  Minister  Long,  at 
Havana,  reviews  recent  elections  there  and  states 
that  Washington  expects  Dr.  Zayas  to  be 
promptly   installed    as   President   of   Cuba. 

April  19. — The  State  department  at  Washing- 
ton publishes  correspondence  with  Japan  regard- 
ing the  island  of  Yap;  the  last  American  note 
declares  that  disposition  of  German  overseas 
territory  is  not  valid  without  the  assent  of  the 
United  States. 

April  29. — An  American  note  is  published 
(delivered  at  The  Hague  on  April  19)  demand- 
ing equal  opportunity  for  Americans  in  the  oil 
fields  of  Djambi,    Sumatra. 

Washington  announces  Italy's  agreement  with 
American  policy  stated  in  the  note  on  Yap  and 
other  mandates. 

May  2. — An  American  note  to  Panama  is  prac- 
tically an  ultimatum  to  accept  the  Loubet  and 
White  boundary  awards,  made  in  accordance 
with  a   treaty  between  Panama   and   Costa  Rica. 

May  3. — The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions  is  called   to  meet   September   5   at   Geneva. 

The  Upper  Silesian  Interallied  Commission  de- 
clares martial  law  in  the  districts  of  Beuthen 
and  Ratabor,  because  of  the  activity  of  armed 
Polish    insurgents. 

May  4. — In  Upper  Silesia,  an  organized  force 
of  20,000  Poles  attempts  to  drive  out  German 
occupants  and  occupies  the  region  south  of  the 
Kosel-Tarnowitz  line. 

The  Polish  uprising  in  Silesia  is  taken  in  com- 
mand by  Adalbert  Korfanty,  former  Polish  repre- 
sentative on  the  Interallied  Commission. 

May  8. — The  Austrian  Government  replies  to 
the  Allied  proposal  for  practical  receivership  of 
the  nation  through  the  Financial  Commission  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

The  League  Commission  on  the  Aland  Islands 
awards  them  to  Finland,  with  special  recommen- 
dations for  protecting  Swedish  interests. 

May  12. — Holland  sends  an  unfavorable  reply 
to  the  American  note  on  Djambi  oil  concessions. 

May  13. — In  Germany,  Chancellor  Wirth 
speaks  for  good  faith  and  performance  by  Ger- 
many and  fair  play  by  the  Allies  in  Silesia; 
troops  are  mobilized  along  the  Oder  River  for 
use   in   upper   Silesia. 

Lloyd  George  announces  a  British  Silesian  pol- 
icy of  fair  play  for  Germany;  advises  Poland  to 
adhere  to  the  source  of  her  existence,  the  Ver- 
sailles treaty;  and  criticizes  Poland  for  recent 
insurrection  under  Korfanty. 


RECORD    OF    CURRENT   EVENTS 
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May  14. — Premier  Briand  warns  England  that 
France  will  not  permit  German  troops  to  enter 
Upper  Silesia,  thus  creating  an  apparent  diplo- 
matic break. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

April  15. — It  is  announced  that  14,852  soldier 
dead  have  been  brought  back  to  this  country  for 
reburial ;  of  75,882  buried  in  France,  the  return 
of  45,000  has  been  requested. 

Sheet  steel  prices  are  reduced  $7  to  $14  a  ton. 

April  16. — Tornadoes  starting  in  Texas  sweep 
through  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee;   75   are  killed. 

April  18. — American  exports  drop  $105,000,000 
to  $384,000,000  for  March;  imports  increase  $37,- 
000,000  to  $252,000,000;  1920  exports  for  March 
were  $820,000,000,  indicating  53  per  cent,  decrease 
in    foreign    trade    in    one   year. 

The  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
elect  General  Leonard  Wood  to  head  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Labor  announces  a  drop  of 
22  per  cent,  in  retail  food  prices  during  the  year 
ended  March*  15,  1921;  the  decrease  of  March 
over   February   is   only   1   per  cent. 

April  19. — Union  representatives  make  startling 
charges  before  the  Railway  Labor  Board  against 
directors  of  twelve  New  York  banks,  to  the  effect 
that  they  forced  stagnation  of  traffic  to  defeat 
labor. 

The  Labor  Gazette,  in  England,  reports  that 
wages  of  1,689,000  employees  have  been  reduced 
£680,900  a  week. 

It  is  announced  by  the  new  Controller  that 
national  bank  resources  dropped  $1,060,148,000  in 
February,  compared  with  December;  and  $1,554,- 
889,000  compared  with  February,   1920. 

April  23. — The  Census  Bureau  announces  a 
total  foreign-born  population  of  13,703,987  in 
1920,  an  increase  of  358,442  or  2.6  per  cent,  over 
1910;  between  1900  and  1910  there  had  been  an 
increase   of   30.7  per*  cent. 

April  24. — The  Near  East  Relief  files  a  re- 
port showing  expenditures  in  1920  of  $13,129,117; 
a  balance  of  $367,219;  food  relief  to  561,970  per- 
sons; and  a  distribution  of  300,000  garments. 

April  25, — Gold  holdings  are  reported  in- 
creased to  a  new  high  of  $3,045,371,000;  imports 
of  gold  up  to  April  10  are  $201,271,594,  exports 
$5,000,000. 

April  26. — At  New  York,  an  increase  in  daily 
newspaper  national  advertising  of  $50,000,000  is 
reported  for  1920,  with  a  total  cost  of  $200,- 
000,000. 

April  27. — Melville  E.  Stone,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Associated  Press  for  28  years,  resigns 
and  is  succeeded  by  Frederick  Roy  Martin. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  dividend  rate  is 
cut  to  4  per  cent.,  falling  below  6  per  cent,  for 
the   first  time   in  twenty-one  years. 

April  28. — Philadelphia  builders  reduce  wages 
from  an  average  of  $1.16  an  hour  to  88  cents. 

May  1. — The  United  States  Navy  opens  a  com- 
mercial wireless  service  between  the  continent 
and   Indo-China. 

A  Chicago  federal  grand  jury  indicts  110  per- 
sons in  the  sheet  metal,  plumbing,  and  steam- 
fitting  trades  for  restraint  of  trade. 


Marine  engineers  on  coastwise  boats  go  on 
strike    against    wage    reductions. 

May  3. — The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
reduces  150,000  day  laborers  about  20  per  cent, 
in  wages,  with  an  expected  saving  of  $58,000,000. 

May  6. — Chicago  printers  accept  a  wage  re- 
duction of  $4.35,  but  gain  a  forty-four-hour  week 
instead    of    forty-eight. 

May  11. — British  cotton  weavers  and  spinners 
are  reduced  in  pay  30  per  cent. 

May  12. — Mingo  County  (W.  Va.)  coal  strikers 
fire  on  several  towns  from  ambush  in  the  hills 
along  the   Troy  River. 

May  13. — The  Federal  Reserve  Board  reports 
an  average  decline  of  6.4  per  cent,  in  wages  dur- 
ing the  year  ended  April  1,  1921,  with  25  per 
cent,  decrease   in  employment. 

OBITUARY 

April  15. — Antonin  Dubost,  one-time  President 
of  the   French   Senate   for  fourteen  years,   76. 

April  18. — Joseph  Reinach,  French  Deputy,  his- 
torian of  the   Dreyfus  case,  65. 

April    19. — Lester    Gray   French,    editor    of   the 

Journal     of     Mechanical     Engineering,     52 

August    Scherl,    publisher    of    the    Berlin    Wuche 
and  Localanzeiger. 

April  20. — Rev.  Dr.  Abram  Woodruff  Hal- 
sey,  secretary  of  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  since  1899,  69.  .  .  .  Prof.  George  Fred- 
erick Wright,  noted  geologist  and  author,  of 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  83.  .  .  .  Justice  Charles  Edward 
Blydenburgh,  of  the  Wyoming  Supreme  Court,  67. 

April  22. — Moses  Taylor  Pyne,  lawyer  and 
financier,  noted  as  trustee  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, 66. 

April  23. — John  Philip  Young,  forty-four  years 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  71. 

April  25. — Peter  F.  Swing,  former  judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Ohio,   76. 

April  29. — John  McGhie,  a  leading  conductor 
of  American  light  opera,  52. 

May  2. — Charles  Edwin  Bennett,  professor  of 
Latin  at  Cornell  University  and  widely  known 
philologist,    63. 

May  3. — Dr.  William  Robert  Brooks,  noted 
astronomer  of  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
who  discovered  twenty-seven  comets,  77.  .  .  . 
John  William  Postgate,  editor  and  formerly  pub- 
lisher of  American  Mining  NeewsJ  70. 

May  4. — Prof.  Melville  Madison  Bigelow,  of 
Boston  University,  author  of  legal  textbooks,  75. 
.  .  .  Maximilian  Frederick  Ihmsen,  publisher 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  53. 

May  5. — John  Albert  Sleicher,  editor  of  Leslie's 
Weekly   since    1898,    73. 

May  6. — W.  Friese  Greene,  reputed  English 
inventor  of  motion  pictures,  66. 

May  8. — Bishop  Merriman  Colbert  Harris, 
Methodist,  of  Japan   and  Korea,   75. 

May  12. — Rev.  Dr.  George  W.  Clinton,  for 
twenty-five  years  Bishop  of  the  African  Metho- 
dist Church  and  most  influential  negro  minister 
in  the  South,  62.  .  .  .  Countess  Emilia  Pardo- 
Bazzan,  noted  Spanish   authoress. 

May  15. — Major  Gen.  Francis  Vinton  Greene 
(U.  S.  A.,  retired),  former  Police  Commissioner 
of  New  York  and  noted  military  writer,  70. 


A  SURVEY  OF  DOMESTIC  AND 
FOREIGN  CARTOONS 


"your  theories  sound  good — now  let's  get  busy 
and  give  them  a  try-out !" 

From   the    Central  Press   Association    (Cleveland,    Ohio) 


JUST  LIKE  OLD  TIMES  IN  THE   STATE  DEPARTMENT, 

UNDER    SECRETARY    HUGHES 

From  the  Tribune  ©  (New  York) 


THE  PEACE  TREATY  AND  LEAGUE  COVENANT  FACING 
A  DIFFICULT  OPERATION 
From  the  Spokesman  Review  (Spokane,  Wash.) 
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THERE'LL  BE  ONLY  ONE  PILOT  FOR  THIS   SHIP 

From    the    Times    (New    York) 

[The    "Bitter    Enders"    in    the    Senate,    who    favor    a 

policy     of    non-participation     in     European    adjustments, 

have  found  little  to  comfort  them  during  recent  weeks] 
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TWO   KINDS   OF  BUSINESS    MEN 

[One  automobilist  waits  for  the  road  to  dry  out.     The  other 

hires  the  team  "Energy"  and  "Advertising"  to  pull  him  out] 

From  the  Evening  Mail   (New  York) 
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WHY  GET   EXCITED  OVER   SUCH   A  LITTLE 

"FLOOD"? 

From   the  .Eafirte    (Brooklyn,    N.    Y.) 


THERE  is  every  evidence  in  the  cartoons     retary  Hughes  every  opportunity  to  try  their 
on  the  opposite  page  that  the  American     hand   at   guiding   the   ship  of   state   through 
public  is  giving  President  Harding  and  Sec-     turbulent  waters  in  unsettled  weather. 


HE    NEEDS    A    DISARMAMENT    TRIMMING — BUT    WHO 

WILL    BEGIN    IT,    AND    WHERE? 

From  the  News-Tribune   (Tacoma,   Wash.) 


"g'WAN;   RUN,   YOU   BUSINESS    MAN — THE 

WIND'S    RISING  !" 

From  the  Sta~   (St.  Louis,  Mo.) 
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SHALL  WE   HAUL   IT   DOWN? 
From    the    Tribune    (Sioux    City,    Iowa) 


PADDLING    HIS   OWN   CANOE 
From  the  Eagle    (Wichita,   Kans.) 

There  are  problems  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad  which  the  cartoonists  have  sought  to 
interpret,  ranging  from  the  seamen's  strike 
to  a  movement  among  Western  farmers  to 
control  the  price  of  wheat,  and  including 
taxation,  tariff,  and  the  Senate's  efforts  to 
lead   Uncle   Sam   out  of  the  peace  muddle. 


WILL    HE   GET  A   LITTLE   VACATION   THIS    SUMMER? 

By  Morris,  in  the  Citizen   (Brooklyn,  N.   Y.) 


DR.    CONGRESS    WILL   BE  TAXING    OUR   PATIENCE    NEXT 
From  the  Tribune   (Sioux  City,   Iowa) 


Uncle    Sam     (to    the    Senate):      ' 
where  do  we  go   from   here?" 

From  the  News  (Dayton,  Ohio) 


Well, 
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THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION 
From  the   Times    (New  York) 


WILLING    TO    SHARE    IN    THE    HARVEST  BUT   NOT    IN 

THE    WORK 

From   the   Star    (St.    Louis,    Mo.) 

On  the  three  pages  immediately  following 
this  some  foreign  cartoons  are  reproduced 
which  throw  light  upon  world  situations  in 
which  Americans  are  interested.  Naturally, 
the  German  reparations  question  has  enlisted 
the    best    efforts    of    European    caricaturists. 


BUT  UNCLE  SAM   REFUSED  TO  LISTEN 
From  the   News-Press    (St.   Joseph,    Mo.) 


WILL  PRESIDENT  HARDING  FAVOR  THE  LATEST  PEACE  TRYING    TO    GET    THE    PHAGE    DOVE    BACK    INTO    THE 
MODEL?  CAGE 

From   the  Oregonian    (Portland,    Ore.)  From   the  Evening   Mai!    (New   York) 

June — 3 
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THE   VACANT   PLACE 
Uncle    Sam     (as    Childe    Jonathan)  :     "Take    notice 
that  I  insist  upon  having  a  voice  in  your  councils" 

Sir  Bull:  "My  dear  fellow,  you  know  perfectly 
well  there's  been  a  seat  reserved  for  you  for  the  last 
two   years." 

From    Punch    (London,    England) 


THE    NEW    MAN    AT    THE    WHITE    HOUSE 

Kladderadatsch  (to  President  Harding) :  "This 
great  man,  your  predecessor,  abolished  slavery  of  the 
blacks  in  America.  Do  you  know  that  there  are 
people  in  Europe  who  want  to  introduce  slavery  for 
their   white   fellow   creatures?" 

From  Kladderadatsch   (Berlin,   Germany) 
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A  SWISS  VIEW  OF  HARDING  AND  THE  LEAGUE 

(In  his  message  to  Congress,  President  Harding  ha9 
given  the  newly  born  League  of  Nations  [Volkerbund] 
the   finishing    stroke.) 

From   Nebelspalter   (Zurich,    Switzerland) 


VIVIANI  S   RETURN    FROM    AMERICA 

Marianne  (representing  France) :  "Are  these  stars 
giving  light?" 

From  the  Le  Cri  de  Paris   (Paris,  France) 

[France  was  curious  to  know  whether  the  new  Amer- 
ican policy  would  be  such  as  to  bring  light  into  the 
European  situation  or  obscure  it.  Marianne's  question 
was  soon  answered  by  the  refusal  of  President  Harding 
and  Secretary  Hughes  to  interfere  in  the  interest  of 
Germany;    and   the  Allies'   terms  were  then   accepted] 
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THE  END  OF  THE  DISCUSSION 
From    Kladderadatsch    (Berlin,    Germany) 
[German    cartoonists    delight    to    picture    France    as 
militaristic    in    the    extreme,    under    the    leadership    of 
Marshal  Foch] 


THE   LONDON    CONFERENCE 
"God    knows    where    we    shall    land!" 
From  De  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam,  Holland) 
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LLOYD   GEORGE   AND   FRANCE 

Were  you  blind  in  London,   as  well  as  in  Paris,   that 
you   trusted   to   the  guidance   of  the   French   Cock? 
From    Simplicissimus    (Munich,    Germany) 


PLAINTS   OF   THE   MARTYR 

Germany:  "Uncle  Sam!  Those  French  imperialists! 
They  will  not  permit  me  to  make  one  step  toward  pay- 
ing  for  the   devastations." 

United  States:  "Nonsense!  You  want  to  pay  as  little 
as  possible.      Now   stop   bothering  about  it!" 

From  Le  Rire    (Paris,   France) 


THE  ENTENTE  CORDIAL— IN  THE  STREET.  AND  IN  THE  HOUSE 

[In  the  street  all   is  serene.      But  in   private,   France   is  shown  as  lecturing  England.   Italy  is  quarreling  with  the 

Balkans,  the  United   States  is  scolding  Belgium,  and  so  on] — From  J  loins  Select  is   (Barcelona,   Spain) 
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LLOYD   GEORGE  S   POSITION"  ON    GERMAN   REPARATIONS 

France:   "Come  further  this  way!" 
British   Workman:     "Come  back  here!" 

From  Notewkraker    (Amsterdam,    Holland) 


LOGICAL  REPLY   OF   THE   GERMAN    PEOPLE 

France:    "Work   and    pay.      Those   are   the    conditions. 
Germany:    "But   if    I   don't   eat   I   can't   do   either." 
From  II  Jf20   (Florence,   Italy) 


THE   PART   GERMANY   PLAYS 

Entente:      "Hold  fast,  Fritz!" 
Germany     (the    one     nearest    the    pole) : 

Certainly,   but  excuse  me  if   I  let  go  for  a 

moment  to  spit  on  my  hands!" 
From  Kladderadatsch   (Berlin,  Germany) 


TURKEY    AND    HER    ENEMIES 
From   Vahded   (Constantinople,  Turkey) 
[Facing  bayonets  on  both  sides,   the  defenceless  Turk 


opposed   further  territorial   aggression  by   the   victors   in       stupidity. 


A   UNITED  FRONT 

The   British    Lion    and   the    French    Cock   both    oppose 
the  "incredible  impudence"  of  the  Hun  or  his  "incredible 


the    late    war] 


From   Hindi  Punch    (Bombay,    India) 


GERMANY  TAKES  HER  MEDICINE 


BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


I.    A  New  Crisis 

WITH  the  month  in  which  this  article 
is  published  comes  the  seventh  anni- 
versary of  the  assassination  of  Serajevo 
which  fired  the  train  leading  to  the  world 
powder  magazine.  And  at  the  very  moment 
when  this  anniversary  was  at  hand,  we  had 
been  faced  with  a  new  world  crisis.  Once 
more  as  in  the  momentous  days  of  July 
almost  seven  years  ago,  mobilization  was 
taking  place  in  Europe.  Moreover,  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  great 
Napoleon  saw  French  troops  preparing  for 
a  new  invasion  of  Germany. 

The  cause  of  the  latest  crisis  needs  little 
discussion  here.  For  many  months  I  have 
been  pointing  out  to  my  readers  that  in  the 
final  analysis  the  European  problem  came 
down  to  just  this:  Germany  was  seeking  to 
win  by  evasion  in  peace  what  she  failed  to 
win  during  more  than  four  years  of  war, 
namely,  the  substantial  victory  which  should 
leave  her  all-powerful  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Having  ruined  her  neighbors  by 
her  methods  of  conducting  war,  she  was 
seeking,  by  avoiding  all  payment,  to  pre- 
serve her  achievement. 

And  always  it  has  been  equally  plain  that 
France,  victorious  in  the  war,  but  ruined  fis- 
cally if  she  were  not  repaid,  was  bound  to 
meet  and  to  defeat  the  German  maneuver. 
For  two  years  France  has  been  fighting  an- 
other Verdun,  less  romantic,  less  appealing 
than  that  which  she  contested  under  the 
ramparts  of  the  old  Vauban  fortress,  but  not 
less  vital  for  the  French  nation.  And  in  all 
this  time,  now  by  one  method,  now  by  an- 
other, Germany  has  sought,  as  she  sought  at 
Verdun,  to  come  at  victory  over  the  ruins 
of  France. 

After  two  years,  a  decision  could  no 
longer  be  postponed  and  France,  united 
within  her  own  frontiers,  undertook  to 
mobilize  her  armies  and  take  matters  in  her 
own  hands.  With  the  arrival  of  May  1,  the 
date  when  Germany  would  be  in  default, 
both  with  respect  of  money  payments  and  of 
military   disarmaments,   France   proposed   to 


seize   upon   the   unquestioned   legal   justifica- 
tion for  a  military  action. 

This  action,  moreover,  was  to  be  drastic- 
It  was  to  take  the  form  of  an  occupation  of 
the  Ruhr  District,  which  may  well  be  de- 
scribed as  the  Pennsylvania  of  Germany. 
Once  this  region  was  occupied  by  France, 
not  only  would  the  armies  of  the  Republic 
dominate  the  greatest  industrial  area  in  all  of 
Europe,  containing  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
ductive coal  deposits,  but  Germany  would 
be  compelled  to  apply  at  the  French  guard 
lines  for  that  coal  without  which  she  could 
not  run  her  factories,  could  not,  in  fact,  live. 

Patently  such  an  occupation  promised  a 
further  dislocation  of  the  industrial  and 
economic  life  of  Europe,  of  the  world.  It 
meant  the  further  restriction  and  paralysis  of 
that  German  market  whose  existing  paralysis 
had  had  evil  repercussions  upon  American 
and  British  economic  life.  Such  an  occupa- 
tion, then,  was  bound  to  be  against  the  in- 
terests of  Britain,  of  the  United  States,  even 
of  Italy,  for  whom  German  industry  is  an 
essential  detail. 

We  had  then  the  unmistakable  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  in  an  exchange 
of  notes  with  Germany,  of  Britain  and  of 
Italy  in  the  London  Conference,  to  prevail 
upon  Germany  to  accept  a  reasonable  ar- 
rangement, to  accept  and  honestly  undertake 
to  discharge  a  bill  not  in  excess  of  her  capac- 
ity and  manifestly  not  excessive,  given  the 
extent  of  the  injury  she  had  done  her  neigh- 
bors. There  was,  at  the  same  time,  unmis- 
takable pressure  exerted  upon  the  French  to 
stay  their  hands,  to  restrain  their  impatience, 
and  their  wholly  warranted  indignation, 
while  those  nations  which  had  fought  with 
France  against  a  common  enemy  sought  once 
more  and  for  the  last  time  to  reach  settle- 
ment without  new  military  action. 

What  this  settlement  was,  or  rather  what 
the  terms  fixed  at  London  were,  I  shall  dis- 
cuss in  detail  in  a  moment,  but  now  I  am 
anxious  to  make  clear  the  political  situation. 
Briand,  the  French  Prime  Minister,  could 
no  longer  restrain  the  almost  unanimous  de- 
mand of  France  that  action  be  taken  since 
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payment  was  refused  and  in  addition  to 
evading  just  reparations  the  Germans  were 
defying  those  other  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  which  imposed  disarmament  upon 
the  German  people. 

France  was  all  for  action  without  fur- 
ther debate,  because  after  two  years  the 
French  approach  fiscal  bankruptcy,  and  Ger- 
man defiance  mounted  with  each  month  of 
successful  evasion.  The  rest  of  the  world, 
save  for  Belgium,  less  vitally  concerned  in 
reparations  than  in  German  markets,  sought 
with  equal  earnestness  to  postpone,  to  pre- 
vent the  French  military  action.  In  the  end 
Briand  bowed  to  the  will  of  the  other 
statesmen  at  London.  We  had  one  more 
pause,  which  endures  at  the  moment  I  write 
but  will  end  in  a  few  days. 

II.    What  It  Meant 

But  looking  at  the  political  side  of  the 
London  Conference,  one  fact  must  be  recog- 
nized beyond  all  others.  It  is  a  matter  of 
question  now  whether  Briand  can  defend 
himself  at  home  from  the  attacks  of  those 
who  believe  that  he s  has  failed  France  by 
consenting  even  to  the  brief  delay  which  is 
represented  in  the  time  limit  attached  to  the 
ultimatum  despatched  to  Germany.  But 
there  is  no  last  fraction  of  the  French  public 
which,  in  any  case,  will  support  a  policy  that 
hesitates  again. 

We  are,  then,  squarely  at  the  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  contemporary  Europe. 
It  would  not  have  been  possible  for  Britain, 
Italy,  the  United  States,  the  world,  to  re- 
strain France  if  the  Germans  had  not  sur- 
rendered unconditionally.  Nor  will  it  be 
possible  to  withhold  French  armies  if  Ger- 
many, signing  in  bad  faith  now,  presently 
provokes  a  new  crisis  by  fresh  evasions.  Not 
for  Germany  but  for  the  cause  of  world 
economic  restoration  the  British  and  the 
Italians,  sympathetically  supported  by  the 
Americans,  have  saved  Germany  for  a  few 
brief  hours  and  provided  her  with  one  more 
chance  like  those  which  German  statesmen 
have  thrown  away  so  frequently  in  all  the 
months  that  separate  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War  from  the  last  international 
conference. 

Further  intervention  on  behalf  of  Ger- 
many is  both  impossible  and  unthinkable,  if 
Germany  perseveres  in  her  familiar  course. 
To  imagine  that  France  will  pause  again, 
submit  once  more  to  German  policy,  is  to 
believe  that  the  French  people  will  consent 


to  their  own  destruction.  If  Briand  has 
yielded  in  London  it  is  only  because  the 
French  Parliament  was  not  in  session  and 
before  it  could  assemble  events  would  have 
taken  a  decisive  turn.  But  on  the  nature  of 
the  turn  depends  his  political  existence.  In- 
deed, he  may  fall  in  any  event,  because  of 
the  risks  he  has  run. 

For  Americans  it  is  essential  to  recognize 
the  fact  in  the  European  situation.  From 
the  moment  of  the  armistice  to  the  present 
hour  the  problem  has  not  changed.  France, 
half  ruined  by  the  war,  by  the  unprovoked 
German  assault,  victorious  by  the  most  tre- 
mendous sacrifices  any  nation  has  ever  sup- 
ported, was  resolved  in  1918,  is  resolved 
now,  that  Germany  shall  pay  or  perish,  and 
the  power  to  destroy  remains  in  French 
hands.  If  there  is  to  be  a  prosperous  and 
restored  Germany,  the  antecedent  condition 
is  that  there  shall  be  a  prosperous,  restored 
and  secure  France. 

So  far  Germany  has  failed  to  recognize 
the  fact.  She  has  believed  that  the  desire 
of  the  British,  the  French,  the  Italians  for 
a  restoration  of  business  order,  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Central  European  markets,  would 
lead  them  to  coerce  France  and  support  Ger- 
many. She  has  believed  that  the  divergent 
interests  would  wreck  the  alliance  which  had 
defeated  her.  She  has  maneuvered  and  in- 
trigued ;  she  has  hoped  for  British  support 
and  for  American  championship.  She  has 
refused  to  recognize  that  she  lost  the  war; 
she  has  obstinately  rejected  the  notion  that 
she  must  pay. 

But  it  has  been  recognized  in  London,  in 
Rome,  in  Washington,  that  however  desir- 
able, however  essential  for  prosperity  all  over 
the  world,  was  German  restoration,  that  res- 
toration at  the  expense  of  France  was  un- 
thinkable. Thus,  in  the  end,  we  have  seen 
the  note  of  Secretary  Hughes  to  Berlin,  ad- 
vising Germany  to  make  proper  proposals 
and  accept  the  obligation  to  pay  up  to  her 
capacity,  and  we  have  seen  the  London  Con- 
ference, lacking  such  a  German  application, 
reluctantly  accept  the  French  thesis,  that 
military  occupation  was  the  sole  resource, 
provided  German  resistance  continued. 

Under  the  threat  of  this  occupation  Ger- 
many will  now  sign  the  London  document 
as  she  signed  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  But  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  mere  sig- 
nature will  now  avail.  Times  have  changed 
since  the  memorable  days  of  May  and  June, 
1919.  Two  years  of  constant  evasion  have 
served  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  French 
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and  limit  the  right  or  the  ability  of  the  other 
Allied  nations  to  intervene.  Thus,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  long  period  of  tension  now, 
in  any  event,  even  if  German  submission  is 
prompt  and  complete,  so  far  as  official  action 
is  concerned.  We  are  going  to  have  France, 
mounting  guard  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  ready  to  act  in  the  Ruhr  at  the  slight- 
est sign  of  German  bad  faith. 

After  all,  the  root  of  the  whole  difficulty 
is  German  bad  faith.  Everyone  recognizes 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  Germany's  capacity 
to  pay.  Almost  everyone  believes  that  world 
tranquillity  and  prosperity  demand  that  Ger- 
many should  not  be  driven  beyond  that  limit, 
that  there  should  be  a  prosperous  and  peace- 
ful Germany,  as  there  must  be  a  Germany 
consenting  to  bear  the  huge  burdens  which 
German  policies  and  deeds  have  imposed 
upon  the  German  people.  But  if  the  world 
is  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  facts  on  this 
side  of  the  equation,  it  is  not  less  convinced 
that  Germany  must  pay  and  that  unless  she 
does  undertake  to  pay  and  continue  in  good 
faith,  her  ruin  will  be  accomplished. 

The  arrival  of  French  troops  in  the  Ruhr 
would  mean  something  more  than  a  mere 
extension  of  the  area  occupied  by  Allied 
troops.  It  would  mean  that  the  whole  eco- 
nomic machine  of  Germany  would  pass  into 
French  hands.  It  would  mean  that  the 
French,  in  effect,  would  seize  the  powerhouse 
upon  which  all  German  industry  depends. 
It  would  mean,  in  reality,  the  beginning  of  a 
real  economic  servitude  for  the  Germans. 
And  beyond  this  economic  servitude  would 
lie  the  patent  possibility  of  political  disinte- 
gration. A  total  ruin  of  the  German  politi- 
cal as  well  as  economic  edifice  was  at  least  a 
real  possibility,  if  Allied  armies,  which  in 
practice  means  French,  were  again  set  in 
motion. 

But  for  this  evil  without  limit  there  is  no 
conceivable  remedy,  if  Germany  continues 
the  policy  which  has  been  followed  from  the 
very  moment  when  her  statesmen  recognized 
in  the  tragedy  of  Serajevo,  that  opportunity 
for  world  power  which  had  long  been  sought 
and  then  seemed  attainable.  France  can  and 
France  will  destroy  Germany  rather  than 
let  German  policy  accomplish  French  ruin. 
And  in  the  last  analysis  no  other  nation  can 
or  will  undertake  to  save  Germany  in  such 
circumstances. 

Since  Germany  now  bows  to  Allied  de- 
mands, we  shall  have  a  breathing  space,  but 
only  that.  Nothing  will  be  settled  merely 
because    Germany    will    sign    the    document 


of  London,  just  as  nothing  was  settled  when 
she  set  her  name  to  that  of  Versailles.  The 
real  relief  in  the  world  situation,  political 
as  well  as  economic,  can  only  come  when 
Germany  honestly  undertakes  and  begins 
faithfully  to  execute  the  obligation  which 
she  must  assume.  So  far  even  her  assent  has 
been  purchased  only  by  the  application  of 
force. 

French  troops  had  to  go  to  Frankfort  to 
compel  German  troops  to  retire  from  the 
occupied  district  and  to  make  German  indus- 
try comply  with  the  coal  clauses  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  It  is  the  threat  of 
French  military  action  now  which  is  the  sole 
force  that  has  brought  Germany  to  submis- 
sion. The  French  are  bound  to  find  con- 
firmation for  their  contention  that  Germany 
recognizes  only  force  in  all  that  has  happened 
in  recent  days.  And  as  a  consequence  France 
is  going  to  keep  her  army  ready  and  hence- 
forth she  will  feel  free  to  employ  that  army 
if  German  bad  faith  again  induces  a  crisis. 

We  have,  then,  not  arrived  at  a  settlement 
yet.  We  Americans  have  a  prodigious 
capacity  for  believing  in  the  efficacy  of  any 
contract  which  actually  achieves  signature, 
but  the  truth  is  that  no  document  can  solve 
the  present  tangle,  no  "scrap  of  paper" 
bridge  the  chasm  which  separates  a  peaceful 
Europe  of  1914  from  the  storm-wracked 
Continent  of  1921.  The  best  that  can  come 
now  is  a  postponement  of  what  would  be  a 
world  calamity,  injurious  to  the  United 
States  as  to  all  other  countries,  namely,  the 
occupation  of  German  industrial  regions  by 
Allied  troops.  But  it  can  only  prove  a  post- 
ponement if  Germany  does  not  at  last  change 
her  view  and  her  policies. 

III.    The  Conference  of 
London 

After  two  years  of  discussion,  debate, 
conferences,  international  crises  and  disturb- 
ances without  number,  the  London  Confer- 
ence at  last  arrived  at  certain  clear  and 
definite  facts  with  respect  of  the  question 
of  German  reparations.  A  sum  total  was 
fixed,  a  method  of  payment  was  prescribed, 
an  ultimatum  was  sent  forward  to  Berlin 
calling  for  submission  or  assent — submission 
to  penalties  of  which  the  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr  district  was  the  most  serious,  or  assent 
to  the  London  proposals  without  condition  or 
further  protest. 

Turning  for  a  moment  from  the  field  of 
political  controversy,  I  desire  now  to  discuss 
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in  some  detail  the  new  fact,  which  is  the  de- 
cision of  the  Reparations  Commission,  hence- 
forth the  basis  of  all  official  discussion  of 
what  Germany  must  pay  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  Allies. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  created  this  Reparations  Commis- 
sion, empowered  it  with  the  task  of  deciding 
how  much  Germany  owed  and  how  she 
should  pay.  Germany's  liabilities,  what 
were  proper  claims  and  what  improper,  were 
carefully  settled  at  the  Paris  Conference. 
In  the  main  only  actual  war  damage  was 
recognized,  although  through  the  artful 
pleadings  of  General  Smuts  war  pensions 
were  added.  But  all  the  Paris  Conference 
did,  aside  from  making  these  provisions  for 
the  Commission,  was  to  name  a  sum  of 
$5,000,000,000  which  Germany  was  re- 
quired to  pay,  in  money  or  in  kind,  on  or 
before  May  1,  1921.  For  the  rest,  the  mat- 
ter was  left  entirely  with  the  Reparations 
Commission. 

Now  it  must  be  plain  at  the  outset  that  it 
was  not  the  business  of  the  Reparations 
Commission  to  decide  how  much  Germany 
could  pay.  It  had  merely  to  receive  the 
claims  presented  by  the  victims  of  German 
aggression,  to  examine  them,  to  investigate 
them,  to  allow  or  reject  them,  and  then  to 
make  up  the  account,  which  would  consist 
of  the  sums  actually  allowed.  All  the  de- 
bate over  German  capacity  to  pay  was  and 
is  outside  the  Commission's  legitimate  field 
of  discussion. 

When  it  had  completed  its  report,  which 
was  rendered  at  the  recent  London  Confer- 
ence, the  Reparations  Commission  disclosed 
its  decision  that  the  bill  against  Germany, 
the  sum  rightfully  claimed  by  all  the  sev- 
eral nations  which  had  suffered  from  Ger- 
man aggressions  on  land  and  sea,  was  $33,- 
000,000,000,  using  round  numbers.  In  addi- 
tion it  decided  that  Germany  had  already 
paid  $2,000,000,000  instead  of  the  $5,000,- 
000,000  which  was  due  on  or  before  May  1, 
as  a  result  of  the  original  order  of  the  Paris 
Conference. 

Now  this  sum,  $33,000,000,000,  is  the 
existing  bill  against  Germany.  It  is  what 
she  ought,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Repara- 
tions Commission,  to  pay  to  her  victims. 
With  this  sum  fixed  we  can  now  turn  to 
the  always  tangled  question  of  how  much 
Germany  can  pay.  Obviously  the  sum  $33,- 
000,000,000  is  vastly  in  excess  of  any  sum 
which  has  been  seriously  considered  in  either 
British  or  American  quarters  since  the  meet- 


ing of  the  Paris  Conference.  The  American 
figures  have  ranged  between  $10,000,000,- 
000  and  $20,000,000,000;  the  British  have 
tended  to  seek  the  same  maximum  and  mini- 
mum. 

At  London,  in  March,  Germany  offered 
to  pay  $7,500,000,000.  Through  Washing- 
ton in  the  last  days  of  April,  she  suggested 
$10,000,000,000,  but  both  offers  were  so 
surrounded  by  political  conditions  as  to  be 
unacceptable,  and  they  were  regarded  as  too 
low  by  a  majority  of  open-minded  financial 
experts.  Yet  if  $10,000,000,000  was  re- 
garded as  too  low,  it  was  patent  that  $33,- 
000,000,000  was  outside  the  limits  of  pres- 
ent possibility. 

Here  we  touch  upon  one  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing factors  in  the  whole  reparations 
debate.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
deciding  what  Germany  can  and  cannot  pay 
in  her  present  condition.  There  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  determining  how  much  more 
Germany  could  pay  if  suddenly  or  even  ulti- 
mately her  prosperity  of  1914  should  return. 
But  who  can  say  what  will  be  the  develop- 
ment of  German  industry  in  the  future? 
With  the  iron  of  Lorraine  permanently  lost, 
the  coal  of  the  Sarre  lost  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, with  the  Upper  Silesian  coal  field  a 
matter  of  dispute,  with  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  Posen  gone,  with  the  merchant 
marine  and  the  colonies  gone,  who  can  de- 
cide how  much  and  how  fast  Germany  will 
recover? 

Thus,  except  for  a  relatively  minor  sum, 
which  could  be  collected  at  once,  the  whole 
reparations  problem  was  and  remains  a 
gigantic  speculation.  It  was  plain  that  Ger- 
many could  only  pay  up  the  vast  sums  owed, 
even  if  the  minimum  figures  were  accepted, 
in  a  long  term  of  years.  But  how  could  one 
decide  in  advance  exactly  how  much  Ger- 
many would  be  able  to  pay  in  1931,  or  in 
1941,  or  even  in  1951,  for  in  any  case  pay- 
ments will  extend  that  long?  If  a  small 
sum  were  accepted  as  the  permanent  figure, 
then,  should  Germany  recover  more  rapidly 
than  had  been  expected,  she  would  escape 
paying  much  of  what  she  owed,  but  if  too 
large  a  payment  were  demanded  in  the  be- 
ginning, her  whole  recovery  might  be 
blocked. 

Out  of  this  situation  came  the  long  debates 
which  have  so  confused  and  complicated  the 
situation.  In  the  end  the  Supreme  Council, 
sitting  at  London,  has  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ing basis  of  settlement:  It  has  first  accepted 
the  figure  of  the  Reparations  Commission  as 
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the  maximum  of  German  obligations.  In 
other  words,  this  is  the  sum  Germany  must 
pay,  if  she  can.  It  represents  the  bill  and 
it  represents  the  bill  which  has  been  audited. 
If  Germany  does  not  pay  this  amount,  she 
will  not  have  completely  discharged  her  obli- 
gations. 

Having  accepted  the  total  of  the  Repara- 
tions Commission,  the  Supreme  Council  has 
then  passed  to  the  fixing  of  a  sum  immedi- 
ately possible.  It  has  decided  that,  given  the 
present  condition  of  Germany,  given  her  im- 
mediate prospects,  she  will  be  able  to  carry  a 
debt  of  $12,500,000,000,  that  is,  that  she 
will  be  able  to  pay  the  interest  and  a  small 
sinking  fund  on  this  sum.  Moreover,  to  pro- 
vide this  interest  and  sinking  fund,  the  Su- 
preme Council  has  ordered  Germany  to  pay 
$500,000,000  'annually  and  in  addition  25 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
Germany  each  year. 

So  far  there  is  no  real  cause  for  protest. 
Germany  has  herself,  through  President 
Harding,  offered  to  pay  $10,000,000,000, 
and  even  this  offer  was  so  phrased  as  to  leave 
it  possible  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  suggest  a  larger  sum.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  fixed  annual  payment  of  $500,- 
000,000.  Both  principal  and  interest  fall 
well  within  what  the  American  experts  in 
the  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  deemed 
possible  and  reasonable.  But  $500,000,000 
annually  represents  only  4  per  cent,  on  the 
total  sum  of  $12,500,000,000.  Thus  there 
is  left  a  sum  of  $250,000,000  to  be  found,  if 
the  bonds  issued  to  meet  the  capital  sum  are 
to  bear  interest  at  5  per  cent,  and  in  addition 
provision  is  to  be  made  for  a  1  per  cent, 
sinking  fund. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  25  per  cent,  for- 
eign trade  tax  becomes  effective.  If  Ger- 
many does  an  export  business  of  $1,000,000,- 
000,  then  the  yield  of  the  25  per  cent,  tax 
will  be  $250,000,000,  and  this  added  to  the 
$500,000,000  fixed  annual  charge  will  bear 
the  burden  of  the  $12,500,000,000  bond 
issue.  Before  the  war  Germany  did  a  for- 
eign business  of  $2,000,000,000.  Thus  the 
present  arrangement  can  be  floated  if  Ger- 
man trade  shall  amount  to  half  the  figure  be- 
fore the  war. 

So  far,  then,  all  is  clear  and,  whatever 
German  comment,  the  demand  is  by  no 
means  excessive,  although  in  practice  there 
will  be  much  difficulty  in  collecting  the  25 
per  cent.  tax.  But  of  a  total  debt  of 
$33,000,000,000  only  $12,500,000,000  is 
thus    cared    for,    and    there    still    remains 


$20,500,000,000  to  be  discharged.  Here  we 
touch  the  speculative  element  in  the  arrange- 
ment. Germany  can  only  pay  more  than 
$12,500,000,000,  which  represents  her  pres- 
ent capacity,  provided  there  is  a  very  rapid 
restoration  of  her  prosperity.  But  this  will 
reveal  itself  promptly  in  her  foreign  trade. 
Thus  if  German  exports  rise  above  $1,000,- 
000,000,  and  the  returns  from  the  25  per 
cent,  tax  exceed  $250,000,000,  then,  and  only 
then,  it  will  be  possible  to  issue  more  bonds. 
Accordingly  Germany  is  to  turn  over  to 
the  Reparations  Commission,  in  addition  to 
the  $12,500,000,000  obligations,  which  are 
to  be  delivered  in  two  batches  on  July  1  and 
on  November  1,  other  blank  bonds  for  the 
whole  $20,500,000,000  balance.  If  and 
when  the  return  from  the  export  tax  war- 
rants the  conclusion  that  more  bonds  can  be 
successfully  cared  for,  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission is  to  issue  such  bonds  up  to  the  sum 
total,  which  is  the  $20,500,000,000.  But 
only  as  German  prosperity  warrants  it  can 
there  be  any  such  issue  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission. 

IV.    How  It  Will  Work 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  Germany  is 
to  begin  her  payments  by  delivering  in  gold 
or  in  equally  good  credit  a  sum  of  $250,000,- 
000  to  her  creditors  on  or  before  June  1. 
This  represents  the  first  semi-annual  pay- 
ment on  account  of  the  $500,000,000  due 
each  year.  Thus,  when  you  come  down  to 
"brass  tacks,"  what  Germany  has  to  do,  now, 
is  to  pay  $250,000,000  to  her  creditors  on  oi 
before  June  1.  That  is  all  the  money  she 
has  to  part  with  until  November  1,  when 
she  has  to  pay  another  $250,000,000.  As 
the  German  Government,  through  President 
Harding,  offered  an  immediate  payment  of 
$250,000,000,  this  also  is  plainly  within  the 
limits  of  reason. 

In  the  meantime  Germany  will  hand  over 
to  the  Reparations  Commission  bonds  bear- 
ing 5  per  cent,  interest,  amounting  to  $3,000,- 
000,000,  which  must  be  delivered  by  July  1, 
and  more  bonds,  amounting  to  $9,500,000,- 
000,  by  September  1.  These  bonds  will  be 
distributed  among  the  creditors,  France  re 
ceiving  52  per  cent.,  Great  Britain  22  per 
cent.,  Italy  and  Belgium  10  per  cent.;  and 
they  will  be  free  to  dispose  of  them  as  they 
please  and  can.  Thus,  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember 1,  France  will  have  German  bonds 
amounting  to  $6,500,000,000,  which  will 
serve  to  bridge   the  chasm   in   her   financial 
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affairs,  due  to  the  costs  of  reparations  already 
undertaken  but,  as  yet,  unpaid  for. 

There  are  other  minor  details  in  this 
scheme,  but  they  need  not  detain  us  here, 
since  what  I  am  endeavoring  to  do  is  to  give 
a  rapid  and  concise  view  of  the  London  pro- 
posal. In  sum,  Germany  must  undertake  at 
once  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  foreign  debt  of 
$12,500,000,000  and  agree  to  meet  the  costs 
of  this  by  an  annual  cash  payment  of  $500,- 
000,000  in  two  instalments,  and  by  permit- 
ting a  25  per  cent,  levy  on  her  foreign  trade, 
to  which  an  additional  1  per  cent,  is  added  to 
contribute  to  an  accumulation  against  future 
issues.  But  the  sum  total  of  German  obliga- 
tions at  the  moment  and  so  long  as  her  con- 
dition remains  what  it  is  amounts  to  $760,- 
000,000  annually. 

If  one  cares  for  a  measure  of  thus  sum,  it 
is  approximately  what  the  American  people 
now  have  to  pay  on  the  sum  of  their  loans 
to  their  Allies  during  the  war,  which,  with 
the  interest  still  unpaid,  will  amount  before 
long  to  $12,000,000,000. 

The  merit  of  the  proposal  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  places  upon  Germany  an  immediate 
burden  no  greater  than  the  most  conservative 
financial  experts  regard  as  possible,  and  only 
a  very  little  greater  than  the  sum  Germany 
herself  proposed  to  President  Harding — 
$12,500,000,000  against  $10,000,000,000, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  exact  sum  of  $12,- 
500,000,000  was  also  named  by  the  Ger- 
mans, but  with  confusing  and  unsatisfactory 
interest  conditions. 

Its  further  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  provides  a  method  for  reaching  German 
prosperity,  if  that  prosperity  arrives.  For  it 
must  be  perceived  that,  whatever  be  the  pos- 
sibility or  impossibility  of  German  payment 
of  the  full  $33,000,000,000,  this  is  the  sum 
which  in  right  and  justice  is  due.  If  Ger- 
many does  not  pay  it,  then  the  burden  will 
rest  upon  those  whom  she  attacked  and  the 
guilty  will  escape  and  the  innocent  suffer. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Germany  has  only  to 
pay  up  to  the  limit  of  her  capacity,  which 
has  been  accepted  as  her  duty  by  everyone, 
including  President  Harding,  who  made  this 
point  admirably  clear  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress in  April. 

The  evil  of  the  proposal  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  payments  are  necessarily  protracted 
over  a  long  term  of  years,  while  the  feature 
of  the  export  tax  opens  the  way  for  every 
sort  of  dispute  and  for  all  sorts  of  protests 
from  neutral  nations  and  even  from  the 
United  States,  which  will  have  in  fact  to  pay 


the  tax,  since  it  will  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
all  German  exports,  although  in  theory  it  is 
not  an  export  tax  and  the  proposal  carefully 
prescribes  that  it  may  be  paid  from  other 
sources.  But  this  is  mere  eyewash,  for  it 
must  be  paid  from  the  exports  and  in  no 
other  way. 

That  Germany  can  pay  the  original  sum 
of  $12,500,000,000  seems  too  obvious  to 
need  discussion.  That  she  can  ever  pay 
more  is  open  to  debate.  That  she  will  pay 
the  present  sum  or  any  additional  sum  is  a 
matter  for  debate,  and  agreement  over  it  is 
practically  not  to  be  achieved.  Those  who 
desire  can  point  to  the  record  of  past  per- 
formances and  supply  an  argument  which  is 
unanswerable.  In  practice  it  may  turn  out 
that  the  original  sum  of  $12,500,000,000 
will  prove  all  that  Germany  can  or  all  that 
she  will  pay,  but  all  this  is  for  the  future 
to  disclose. 

At  all  events,  we  have  now,  two  years 
after  the  Paris  Conference  and  in  strict  con- 
formity with  its  provisions,  arrived  at  a  sum 
total  of  reparations,  a  method  of  payment, 
and  a  whole  proposed  settlement,  which  must 
be  regarded  as  just  and  reasonable,  and  the 
best  solution  conceivable  of  a  problem  which, 
given  that  good  faith  which  Germany  has 
never  yet  shown,  might  still  prove  well-nigh 
insoluble. 

Whether  Germany  now  elects  to  perform 
or  evade  it,  it  is  certain  to  be  the  most  favor- 
able offer  that  she  can  ever  hope  to  receive. 
In  every  way  she  has  arrived  at  the  supreme 
crisis.  She  must  choose  between  undertaking 
a  terrific  burden,  the  most  terrible  any  nation 
has  ever  been  compelled  to  bear  (but  not  in 
excess  of  her  deserts),  and  seeing  her  terri- 
tory invaded  again,  her  coal  districts  taken 
from  her,  and  the  process  of  dismemberment 
begun  and  pushed  forward  to  a  logical  and 
fatal  end.  At  London,  the  world  did  its  best 
for  Germany ;  henceforth  her  fate  is  in  her 
own  hands. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  up  to  the 
present  moment  Germany  is  the  victor 
among  the  Continental  European  nations, 
despite  her  losses  of  territory  to  Poland  and 
to  France.  She  has  retained  her  industry  in- 
tact and  her  fields  and  cities  undestroyed. 
Up  to  the  moment  of  the  London  Confer- 
ence she  was  without  foreign  debt,  although 
France,  Italy  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
Belgium,  were  heavily  indebted  to  the 
United  States.  And  no  one  can  mistake 
German  purpose  to  continue  to*  evade  pay- 
ment,   to    create    a    condition    of    apparent 
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bankruptcy  at  home,  and  thus  establish  a 
case  of  inability  to  pay  abroad. 

In  reality  the  decision  of  London  amounts 
to  passing  sentence  upon  the  prisoner  found 
guilty  at  Versailles.  All  else  that  had  been 
done  to  Germany  before  the  decision  of  Lon- 
don had  been  relatively  insignificant.  In  the 
financial  terms  there  agreed  upon  the  Ger- 
mans must  find  the  first  unmistakable  proof 
of  the  decision  of  the  war.  These  terms 
frankly  carry  with  them  the  certainty  of  eco- 
nomic obligations  which  are  little  short  of 
servitude  for  a  generation,  perhaps  for  half 
a  century,  but  there  is  no  other  conceivable 
fashion  in  which  the  wrongs  could  be  re- 
paired. 

It  would  be  idle  to  accept  the  London  re- 
sult, even  if  Germany  gives  its  sincere  assent, 
as  exorcising  the  whole  evil  permanently. 
We  shall  have  reparations  troubles  until  the 
last  dollar  is  paid  or  forgiven,  but  in  one  im- 
portant sense  the  situation  has  been  im- 
proved— we  have  now  a  clear  decision  and  a 
properly  established  statement  of  obligations 
and  of  payments.  In  a  word,  we  have  a  law, 
harsh  but  not  unjust,  much  less  impossible — 
and  behind  the  law  lies  the  power,  hence- 
forth not  to  be  challenged,  if  Germany  in- 
vokes its  application. 

V.    The  Upper  Silesian  Revolt 

While  the  world's  attention  was  fixed 
upon  the  London  Conference,  events  at  the 
other  end  of  Europe  served  to  emphasize 
once  more  how  far  we  are  still  from  a  real 
settlement.  A  month  ago  I  described  the 
result  of  the  Upper  Silesian  plebiscite  held 
to  determine  the  ultimate  disposition  of  that 
district,  which,  next  to  the  ft.uhr,  contains 
the  richest  coal  deposits  in  Europe.  In  this 
election  the  whole  Upper  Silesian  area  was 
carried  by  the  Germans,  their  majority  being 
well  over  200,000. 

But  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles the  boundary  was  to  be  fixed,  not  in 
accordance  with  the  total  vote,  that  is,  not 
treating  Upper  Silesia  as  a  unit,  but  by  com- 
mune, that  is,  by  district.  Thus  it  resulted 
that  there  was  an  immediate  dispute  between 
German  and  Polish  claims.  The  Germans 
stolidly  insisted  that  having  carried  the 
whole  district  they  were  entitled  to  regain 
it  all.  The  Poles  responded  by  quoting  the 
language  of  the  Treaty. 

Now  to  follow  the  language  of  the  Treaty 
exactly  was  impossible  for  the  simple  reason 
that  while    the    Poles    carried    most    of    the 


southeastern  corner  of  Upper  Silesia  they  did 
not  carry  it  all.  Of  eight  rural  counties 
which,  roughly  speaking,  cover  the  mineral 
area,  they  carried  seven — most  of  them  by 
very  large  majorities.  But  within  the  area 
of  the  rural  counties  were  four  city  counties, 
all  of  which  the  Germans  carried  by  very 
large  majorities,  including  the  cities  of 
Konisghutte,  Beuthen  and  Kattowitz,  which 
were  the  industrial  centers. 

A  logical  settlement,  conforming  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Treaty  provisions,  would  have 
been  to  give  to  the  Poles  the  rural  districts 
which  they  carried,  as  well  as  the  city  dis- 
tricts within  their  limits.  This  would  have 
assigned  to  the  Poles  about  two-fifths  of  the 
total  area  of  Upper  Silesia,  and  would  have 
permitted  the  making  of  a  well-defined 
boundary.  More  than  this,  the  vote  in  this 
area,  taken  as  a  whole,  showed  a  Polish  ma- 
jority of  about  20,000. 

This  solution,  advocated  by  the  French, 
was,  however,  flatly  opposed  by  the  British 
and  the  Italians.  From  the  outset  British 
policy  has  been  absolutely  hostile  to  Poland, 
as  was  well  disclosed  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Paris  and  in  the  case  of  Danzig. 
As  for  the  Italians,  since  Poland  is  a  close  ally 
of  France,  any  expansion  in  the  importance 
of  Poland  means  a  corresponding  increase  in 
French  influence  in  Europe,  and  thus  is  a 
cause  for  Italian  disapproval. 

The  solution  proposed  by  the  British  and 
the  Italians  was  to  give  to  Poland  two  rural 
counties  and  a  portion  of  a  third,  namely, 
Pless,  Rybnik  and  part  of  Kattowitz,  where 
the  Polish  vote  was  overwhelming.  But  the 
mineral  deposits  in  this  region  are  less  valu- 
able and  less  exploited  than  elsewhere,  and  in 
reality  the  Anglo-Italian  solution  meant  de- 
priving Poland  of  the  larger  portion  of  the 
territory  actually  carried  by  the  Poles  and 
containing  about  350,000  Poles,  who  had 
voted  to  be  reunited  to  their  Slav  brethren 
in  the  new  Polish  state. 

The  London  Conference  was  accordingly 
deadlocked  on  the  Upper  Silesian  question. 
Meantime  the  German  newspapers  with 
great  promptitude  began  to  circulate  reports 
of  the  situation  and  to  assert  that  the  Poles 
were  going  to  receive  only  Pless,  Rybnik  and 
a  shaving  of  Kattowitz.  Aroused  by  this 
rumor  the  Polish  majority  in  the  southern 
districts  took  up  arms  and  was  promptly  re- 
inforced by  bands  of  Poles  crossing  the  near- 
by Polish  frontier.  Once  more,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Italians  at  Fiume  and  of  the 
Rumanians  in  Bess?rabia,  and  as  in  the  case 
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of  Vilna,  in  their  own  recent  history,  the 
Poles  undertook  to  carry  into  effect  the  de- 
cision arrived  at  under  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination. 

The  result  was  new  chaos.  The  Italian 
troops  who  actually  resisted  the  Poles,  who 
were  putting  into  practice  the  method  which 
all  Italy  had  approved  of  in  the  case  of 
Fiume,  suffered  severe  casualties.  The  Brit- 
ish troops  were  somewhat  roughly  handled. 
Even  the  French,  although  more  tolerant  of 
the  situation  and  plainly  full  of  sympathy 
with  their  Polish  allies,  did  not  escape  dan- 
gers and  even  losses. 

Once  more  confronted  by  a  practical 
problem,  the  Supreme  Council  found  itself 
powerless  to  agree  and  adjourned  without 
decision.  For  all  the  great  powers  this 
Polish  affair  was  terribly  annoying.  From 
the  British  and  Italian  point  of  view,  con- 
cession to  Germany  at  the  expense  of  the 
Poles  was  a  necessary  condition  to  persuad- 
ing Germany  to  accept  the  stern  reparations 
ultimatum.  Even  the  French  were  bound 
to  appreciate  the  awkwardness  of  the  case  in 
which  Germany  was  commanded  to  disarm, 
but  at  the  same  time  saw  territories  to  which 
she  had  still  a  valid  claim,  since  the  Supreme 
Council  had  not  yet  decided,  invaded  by 
Polish  troops,  while  German  military  forces 
were  powerless  to  act. 

Yet  the  real  vice  of  the  Upper  Silesian 
situation  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  if 
the  principle  of  self-determination,  openly 
invoked  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  if 
the  language  of  the  treaty  regulating  the 
division  of  the  territory  were  to  be  followed, 
the  claim  of  the  Poles  was  just.  Stripped  of 
all  details,  what  the  British  and  Italians 
really  undertook  to  do  was  what  the  great 
powers  had  so  often  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Balkan  states  before  1914,  namely,  use  the 
territory  of  weaker  nations  to  pay  debts  and 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  great  powers 
themselves,  without  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  peoples  concerned. 

On  the  economic  side  the  case  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  Upper  Silesia  is  unassailable.  They 
have  developed  this  territory;  they  have 
transformed  it  into  one  of  the  great  indus- 
trial regions  of  the  world.  Moreover,  if 
Germany  is  to  pay  a  huge  reparations  ac- 
count, she  must  certainly  draw  not  a  little 
of  her  resources  from  this  same  Upper 
Silesian  district.  No  one  can  deny  that  it 
will  be  more  difficult  for  Germany  to  pay 
France  and  Belgium,  as  well  as  the  other 
creditors,  if  she  loses  Upper  Silesia. 


But  the  same  argument  could  well  be  in- 
voked, as  indeed  it  was  invoked,  for  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  case  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  the 
case  of  Fiume  for  Jugo-Slavia.  Indeed,  the 
Germans  in  the  heyday  of  their  war  pros- 
perity used  to  justify  their  prospective  an- 
nexation of  northern  France  and  Belgium 
by  the  assertion  that  they  would  turn  the 
resources  of  these  regions  to  better  advantage 
by  organizing  them  in  the  German  fashion. 
All  of  which  found  little  hearing  among  the 
French  and  the  Belgians. 

One  has  to  decide  these  questions  either 
on  the  basis  of  economic  factors  or  racial  and, 
in  the  main,  in  the  Paris  settlement,  the  de-> 
cision  has  been  on  racial  grounds.  In  the 
case  of  Upper  Silesia  the  promise  had  been 
to  settle  the  question  in  accordance  with  the 
vote.  Indeed  the  vote  was  a  second  thought, 
for  in  the  first  draft  the  territory  was  as- 
signed to  Poland  outright.  What  the  Anglo- 
British  proposal  actually  contemplated  was 
the  negativing  of  the  vote,  for  reasons  which 
were  economic  and  political. 

As  I  write  these  lines  the  situation  re- 
mains unsettled.  The  Poles  may  be  forced 
to  submit.  They  may  follow  the  course  of 
the  Italians  in  Fiume  and  of  the  Rumanians 
in  Bessarabia  and  hold  their  ground.  In 
either  case  we  are  bound  to  have  trouble,  for 
if  the  Germans  return  to  control  in  the  dis- 
tricts which  have  voted  and  striven  for 
Polish  sovereignty,  their  reprisals  are  sure  to 
follow  and  we  shall  have  another  Ireland  or, 
if  you  prefer,  another  Alsace-Lorraine.  But 
if  the  Poles  do  not  submit,  then  the  Supreme 
Council  will  be  called  upon  to  take  meas- 
ures to  enforce  its  decisions. 

But  to  enforce  must  mean  the  use  of 
troops  and  ne'ither  the  Italians  nor  the  Brit- 
ish can  afford  to  send  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  to  Upper  Silesia.  As  for  the  French, 
they  will  neither  send  troops  nor  permit  the 
Germans  to  use  troops  against  their  own 
Polish  Allies.  But  the  Germans  will  be 
able  to  seize  upon  this  pretext  for  refusing 
to  disarm,  and  they  will  doubtless  endeavor 
to  use  it  to  promote  discord  between  the 
French  on  the  one  hand  and  the  British  and 
the  Italians  on  the  other. 

Anyone  who  has  read  Mr.  Lansing's 
remarks  upon  self-determination  in  his  recent 
book  will  recognize  how  accurate  was  much 
that  he  said  on  this  subject,  but  the  truth  is 
that  in  this  case  it  is  not  the  application  of 
the  principle,  but  the  refusal  to  apply  it  after 
invoking  it,  which  has  led  to  the  present 
crisis. 
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VI.    Germany  and  Poland 

After  all,  in  the  midst  of  the  disturbing 
factors  in  Europe,  there  is  none  more  likely 
to  be  of  permanent  menace  to  the  peace  of 
the  world  than  that  Polish-German  feud 
which  is  more  than  a  thousand  years  old  and 
shows  no  sign  of  disappearing.  Poland  has 
now  become  a  potential  force  in  Europe.  Her 
population  already  exceeds  30,000,000,  and 
her  area  falls  only  a  little  short  of  that  of 
Germany,  and  will  in  the  next  few  years 
rapidly  overtake  it. 

But  the  frontiers  between  the  German 
and  Polish  races  are  indefensible  on  any 
ground.  They  have  been  drawn  without 
due  regard  to  the  rights  of  either  race,  and 
with  open  defiance  of  all  economic  consid- 
erations. Poland  has  not  acquired  Danzig 
outright,  but  to  give  her  access  to  the  port, 
on  which  her  hold  is  very  illusory,  Prussia 
has  been  cut  in  half  and  the  condition  re- 
stored which  led  Frederick  the  Great  to  en- 
gineer the   partitions   of   the   18th   Century. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  both 
the  Poles  and  the  Germans  will,  for  all  time 
in  the  future,  seek  more  favorable  adjust- 
ments. The  Germans  will  endeavor  to  re- 
gain Posen,  West  Prussia,  the  absolute  title 
to  Danzig  and  any  territory  they  may  lose 
in  Upper  Silesia.  The  Poles,  on  their  side, 
will  aim  to  gain  real  possession  of  Danzig, 
to  widen  the  Baltic  corridor,  to  acquire 
whatever  of  Upper  Silesia  is  denied  to  them 
now,  in  defiance  of  the  vote  at  the  recent 
plebiscite. 

And  just  as  France  now  backs  Poland 
against  Britain  and  Italy  in  the  matter  oi 
Upper  Silesia,  France  is  bound  to  back 
Poland  in  any  war  with  Germany,  for 
Poland,  a  strong  Poland,  is  the  main  reli- 
ance France  has  in  the  event  of  a  new  Ger- 
man attack.  If  Poland  becomes  strong,  then 
the  French  situation  in  Europe  becomes  se- 
cure. But  if  Poland  is  destroyed  or  made 
weak,  France  must  expect  a  new  German 
attack  on  the  Rhine  without  the  assurance  of 
an  ally  along  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder. 

It  is  conceivable  that  Germany  might  in 
time  accept  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
might  accept  the  frontiers  in  the  west,  which 
were  drawn  at  Versailles,  but  no  one  who 
knows  the  German  at  all  can  believe  that  he 
will,  save  in  the  presence  of  overwhelming 
force,  accept  the  Polish  settlement.  This  is 
the  circumstance  which  underlies  the  present 
Upper  Silesian  dispute.  Neither  Britain  nor 
Italy  cares   a  brass   farthing  about   Poland. 


Both  are  willing  to  see  France  restrained  in 
the  east  of  Europe,  fearing  that  as  a  conse- 
quence of  French  alliances  with  eastern 
states,  France  will  assume  a  dominant  posi- 
tion on  the  Continent  again. 

To-day  France  has  made  compacts  with 
Poland,  with  Rumania  and  with  Czechoslo- 
vakia, while  her  relations  with  Jugo-Slavia 
are  of  the  closest.  By  virtue  of  these  com- 
pacts she  occupies  a  position  in  Europe  which 
has  not  been  held  by  the  French  Republic  in 
its  history,  and  was  lost  to  France  with  the 
collapse  of  the  Second  Empire.  This  posi- 
tion will  increase  as  the  power  of  Poland 
expands.  And  Poland's  recent  treaties  with 
Russia  and  the  Ukraine  have  added  vast 
areas  to  her  territories.  All  of  which  excites 
little  enthusiasm  either  in  London  or  Rome. 

Americans  have  then  to  keep  in  mind  the 
play  of  European  rivalries  and  jealousies 
which  are  going  on  all  the  time  under  the 
surface.  The  Silesian  question  has  excited 
much  American  comment,  but  the  comment 
has  been  based  on  the  literal  acceptance  of 
the  explanations  set  forth  in  the  European 
press,  which  is  influenced  entirely  by  national 
considerations,  although  these  considerations 
are  disguised  behind  solemn  appeals  to  prin- 
ciples which  may  be  applicable  or  may  seem 
applicable. 

But  if  one  takes  the  trouble  to  recall  how 
each  nation  has  applied  the  principle  which 
it  now  invokes  when  its  own  interests  con- 
flicted with  that  principle,  he  will  perceive 
that  there  is  something  beside  principle  at 
stake.  At  Paris  Mr.  Wilson  was  almost  con- 
stantly made  the  victim  of  his  own  fourteen 
points  and  used  by  one  group  of  nations  to 
block  another  when,  in  fact,  neither  group 
had  the  smallest  concern  for  the  principle, 
but  was  deeply  engaged  in  a  battle  for  its 
own  selfish  interests. 

And,  at  bottom,  no  principle  is  elastic 
enough  to  meet  the  conditions  which  have 
resulted  from  a  thousand  years  and  more  of 
struggle  between  Poles  and  Germans  in 
eastern  Europe.  All  that  one  can  safely  say 
is  that  the  battle  has  entered  a  new  phase 
and  that  this  new  phase  will  have  repercus- 
sions all  over  the  Continent  and  may,  in 
the  economic  field  at  least,  have  effects  in  the 
United  States  as  well. 

For  many  historical  students  Napoleon's 
greatest  blunder  was  his  failure  to  restore 
Poland.  On  the  Napoleonic  anniversary  the 
French  Republic  is  striving  eagerly  to  repair 
his  error  and  thus  avoid  the  fate  of  the  Em- 
pire— overthrown  by  a  renascent  Prussia. 
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VII.  Postscript — Germany  Bows 

As  I  read  the  proofs  of  this  article  Berlin 
dispatches  carry  the  announcement  of  the 
arrival  of  a  new  coalition  German  Ministry 
and  of  a  vote  in  the  Reichstag  which  insures 
acceptance  by  Germany  of  the  London  terms 
within  the  period  of  the  ultimatum.  This 
means  that  the  invasion  of  the  Ruhr  will  be 
postponed,  if  not  prevented.  And  despite  the 
intrigues  and  maneuvering  of  recent  days  in 
German  political  circles,  such  an  outcome 
has  been  practically  certain,  since  Germany 
had  no  other  choice. 

It  is  essential,  however,  while  recognizing 
the  gain  for  world  order  and  economic  resto- 
ration of  even  a  postponement  of  a  fresh 
invasion  of  Germany  to  guard  against  exag- 
geration of  the  consequences  of  the  German 
submission.  One  may  recall  that  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber  was  accustomed,  whenever  he  signed 
a  new  note,  to  say,  *  'Thank  God,  that  bill  is 


paid,"  and,  after  all,  Germany  has  now  done 
no  more  than  sign  a  new  note.  Fulfillment, 
not  promise,  on  the  German  side  must  be 
the  real  test  of  the  present  settlement.  More- 
over, French  troops  now  mobilized  will 
hardly  quit  the  Rhine  until  Bavaria  com- 
plies with  the  disarmament  clauses  of  the 
ultimatum. 

German  submission  is  one  more  indication 
of  the  justice  of  the  French  contention  that 
with  Germany  nothing  can  be  accomplished 
save  by  the  use  of  force.  The  explanation 
of  German  surrender  must  be  found  in 
French  mobilization  and  nowhere  else.  Rec- 
ognizing that  we  have  escaped  the  gravest 
peril  to  world  peace  since  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence and  that  we  may  have  reached  the 
turning  point  in  the  whole  peace  adjustment, 
it  is  still  necessary  to  wait  and  see  how  Ger- 
many performs  before  considering  as  settled 
a  question  for  which  a  basis  of  reasonable 
settlement  has  been  found. 


RADIUM— THE  METAL  OF 

MYSTERY 

How  Madame  Curie  Found  It 
BY  NELL  RAY  CLARKE 

[The   accuracy  of  the   statements  made   in   this    article  is  attested  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wadleigh,  Acting 
Chief  of  the  Radium   Section,   U.   S.  Bureau  of  Standards. — The  Editor] 


AS  a  token  of  welcome  to  Madame  Curie, 
the  women  of  America  have  raised  a 
fund  to  present  to  the  most  noted  scientist 
of  their  sex  a  gram  of  the  precious  substance 
whose  existence  she  and  her  late  husband 
first  proclaimed  to  the  world. 

Just  what  is  radium?  The  man  in  the 
street  has  heard  that  doctors  have  faith  that 
it  will  cure  cancer.  He  knows  that  it  causes 
the  face  of  his  watch  and  the  numbers  on 
his  speedometer  to  glow  in  the  dark,  so  that 
he  can  tell  both  the  hour  and  the  speed  of 
his  homeward  journey.  He  has  been  told 
that  its  discovery  disturbed  many  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  the  energy  in  atoms  and  of 
the  age  of  the  earth,  but  he  hardly  realizes 
that  with  relation  to  the  boundless  possibili- 
ties of  this  new-found  substance  the  scientist 
stands  to-day  at  the  same  spot  where  the 
savage  of  the  pre-Stone  ages  stood  when  he 
cringed  in  fear  and  wonder  as  he  saw  light- 


ning set  fire  to  dry  wood — a  process  he  was 
powerless  to  imitate. 

Here  is  a  substance  in  nature  which,  un- 
like anything  we  have  known  previously, 
has  the  ability  of  "going"  by  itself.  It  is 
giving  out  energy  with  relatively  such  slight 
exhaustion  that,  in  proportion  to  its  mass, 
it  puts  the  sun  and  stars  to  shame.  If,  in- 
stead of  being  composed  of  helium,  sodium, 
potassium,  and  other  common  substances 
which  the  spectroscope  has  revealed  to  us, 
the  sun  were  composed  of  pure  radium,  we 
would  have  to  be  equipped  with  the  finest 
quality  of  asbestos  bodies  to  endure  the 
resulting  million  per  cent,  increase  in  heat 
and  light,  and  be  encased  in  lead  a  foot  thick 
to  prevent  total  destruction  of  the  tissues. 

But  mercifully,  perhaps,  the  quantity  of 
the  precious  substance  in  the  universe  and 
particularly  in  the  earth's  crust  at  the  present 
time   seems   to   be   exceedingly   small.      The 
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total  yearly  output  of  the  largest  of  the 
three  or  four  companies  in  the  world  which 
are  producing  radium  commercially  is  about 
an  ounce,  but  even  this  is  a  quantity  of  vast 
importance  when  it  is  brought  to  mind  that 
there  are  perhaps  only  seven  ounces  in  exist- 
ence and  that  a  very  reasonable  market  price 
per  gram  is  $100,000  to  $120,000,  or  $3,- 
402,000  an  ounce.  This  is  200,000  times 
its  weight  in  gold. 

Tremendous  Latent  Energy 

If  the  gram  which  is  to  be  presented  to 
Madame  Curie  could  be  persuaded  to  dis- 
charge in  one  minute  all  the  energy  it  will 
eventually  discharge  in  20,000  years — its 
normal  lifetime — we  would  have  heat  enough 
to  raise  thirty-two  tons  of  water  from  the 
freezing  point  to  the  boiling  point.  No  less 
a  person  than  Sir  William  Ramsay  said  that, 
could  we  procure  a  ton  of  radium,  its  energy 
harnessed  to  human  uses  would  drive  a  ship 
of  15,000  tons  with  engines  of  15,000  horse- 
power at  a  speed  of  fifteen  knots  an  hour 
continuously  throughout  thirty  years.  To- 
day in  order  to  procure  the  energy  for  this 
undertaking  it  would  require  a  million  and 
a  half  tons  of  coal — a  pyramid  more  than 
sixteen  acres  in  extent  and  as  high  as  the 
dome  on  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  In- 
deed this  planet  would  become  a  dangerous 
place  could  an  unscrupulous  genius  loose 
the  power  of  the  god  of  the  pitchblende  and 
carnotite. 

This  erstwhile  plaything  of  science  seems 
almost  to  hold  itself  aloof  from  the  in- 
fluences of  the  material  world.  It  does  not 
draw  its  energy  from  any  source  with  which 
we  are  now  familiar,  nor  does  it  apparently 
obey  any  of  our  known  laws.  It  seems  to 
feed  upon  some  unquenchable  fire  within  it- 
self. The  radioactivity  of  its  particles  is  not 
altered  by  freezing  to  hundreds  of  degrees 
below  zero  or  by  the  withering  heat  of  a 
white-hot  furnace,  by  intense  electrical 
charges,  by  the  action  of  powerful  explosives, 
or  by  pressure  or  chemical  reagents. 

Radium  has  been  a  marvel  at  every  turn 
the  scientist  has  made.  When  it  was  first 
observed  that  it  gave  off  enormous  quantities 
of  energy  and  did  not  disappear,  that  it 
burned  and  was  not  consumed,  even  the 
most  sophisticated  and  prophetic  of  physi- 
cists considered  it  unbelievable.  Even  the 
great  Lord  Kelvin  was  moved  to  call  it  a 
sort  of  miracle.  And  yet  its  action  does  not 
upset  our  preconceived  ideas  of  the  law  of 
the    conservation    of    energy.      Certainly    it 


loses  all  the  energy  it  gives  out,  but  it  loses 
practically  no  weight.  Its  loss  in  weight  is 
so  small  that  it  would  take  practically  twenty 
thousand  years  for  it  to  disintegrate. 

Though  radium  is,  so  to  speak,  a  practi-1 
cally  unreckoned  quantity  in  the  field  of 
chemical  and  physical  research,  it  is  grad- 
ually and  surely  pushing  its  way  into  the 
workaday  world.  That  it  might  have  power- 
ful effects  on  the  human  body  Professor 
Henri  Becquerel,  one  of  the  earliest  students 
of  radioactive  substances,  learned  to  his 
sorrow.  On  a  trip  to  London,  where  he 
was  to  give  a  lecture,  he  carried  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket  a  small  sealed  tube  containing  a 
few  milligrams  of  radium  salt.  It  was  a 
normal  and  natural  way  to  take  care  of  the 
tiny  bit  of  the  precious  substance  he  was  to 
lecture  about  and  he  made  the  journey 
safely,  but  after  about  two  weeks  the  flesh 
beneath  the  pocket  began  to  get  red,  then  the 
skin  fell  away,  and  a  deep  and  painful  sore 
developed.  So  deep  and  clean  had  been  the 
burn   that  it  was  several  weeks  in   healing. 

The  Radium  Treatment  of  Cancer 

Though  the  use  of  radium  for  treatment 
of  cancer — that  curse  of  our  country  which 
sweeps  away  90,000  persons  a  year — was  not 
suggested  until  1910,  to-day  physicians  are 
employing  it  with  increasing  measure  of  suc- 
cess, particularly  in  those  growths  of  an  ex- 
ternal nature  that  have  not  progressed  to  a 
critical  stage.  At  the  first  successful  results, 
in  their  enthusiasm  some  surgeons  exclaimed 
that  the  long-sought  cancer  panacea  had  been 
found  at  last.  Now,  in  the  light  of  wider 
experience  and  calmer  judgment,  radium  is 
considered  an  excellent  team-mate  of  surgery. 
We  know  that  its  successful  use  requires  as 
much  skill  and  knowledge  as  does  the  knife. 
It  is  a  medicine;  not  a  "cure." 

The  Radium  Institute  of  London  and  that 
of  Paris  under  the  direction  of  the  Sorbonne 
have  done  valuable  work,  and  several  of  the 
foremost  physicians  in  America  are  making 
notable  progress  in  its  use.  It  has  been 
found  that  certain  of  the  rays  given  off  have 
the  faculty  of  destroying  or  dissolving  dis- 
eased tissue  and  abnormal  cells,  healthy  cells 
being  only  about  one-fourth  as  susceptible 
to  dissolution  by  the  element.  Even  when 
the  disease  has  progressed  beyond  the  stage 
where  a  material  cure  can  be  hoped  for, 
radium  treatments  often  arrest  the  pain  and 
discharge  and  generally  relieve  the  sufferer. 

New  York  State  is  at  least  enthusiastic 
about  giving  radium   a   thorough   chance  to 
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make  an  established  reputation  for  itself 
along  this  line,  for  eight  thousand  of  her 
population  yearly  die  of  cancer.  In  August, 
1920,  the  State  purchased  for  $225,000  two 
and  a  quarter  grams  of  radium  for  free  treat- 
ment of  cancer  and  allied  malignant  diseases. 
This,  the  largest  single  transaction  in  the 
metal  ever  recorded,  furnishes  the  New  York 
State  Institute  for  Malignant  Diseases  in 
Buffalo  enough  of  the  wonder-working  sub- 
stance to  treat  about  two  million  patients 
during  the  lifetime  of  this  radium  supply. 

Radium  Makes  Other  Substances  Luminous 

Despite  the  power  of  radium  and  its  value, 
it  has  one  other  very  practical  use.  Because 
of  its  ability  to  make  other  substances,  such 
as  zinc  sulphide,  glow  in  the  dark,  children's 
"Teddy  bears"  will  soon  have  glistening  eyes, 
the  labels  on  poison  bottles  will  shine  out 
at  night  to  warn  us  of  danger,  and  the  late 
returning  householder  will  not  necessarily 
have  to  chase  his  keyhole  over  the  surface  of 
his  door.  Several  mining  corporations  have 
already  adopted  radium  danger  signals,  and 
the  radium-treated  mariner's  compass  card 
is  said  to  be  unfailing  in  its  visibility.  A  bit 
of  radium  is  also  being  added  to  the  tip  of 
fishermen's  hooks  in  place  of  live  or  artificial 
bait,  in  order  that  the  stock  of  fish  stories 
may  have  an  ever-increasing  freshness. 

To  these  more  or  less  minor  uses  there 
are  to  be  added  the  use  of  radium  on  tele- 
graph dials,  airplane  and  ship  instruments, 
locators  for  electric  switches.  At  first  it 
seems  inconsistent  that  a  substance  which 
brings  such  an  enormous  market  price  and 
which  is  so  difficult  to  procure  could  be  used 
on  a  two-dollar  watch  dial,  but  the  secret 
of  it  is  that  it  is  not  the  radium  which  is 
glowing  but  some  substance  which  becomes 
luminous  in  its  presence.  One  gram  of 
radium — which  is  about  one-twenty-eighth  of 
an  ounce — mixed  with  20,000  grams  of  pure 
quality  of  zinc  sulphide  will  make  enough 
luminous  material  to  put  a  shine  on  the  ex- 
pressionless faces  of  667,000  watches. 

It  is  supplied  to  the  manufacturer  in  the 
form  of  a  yellowish  powder.  In  the  fac- 
tories it  is  mixed  with  an  adhesive  substance 
and  applied  with  a  fine  camel's-hair  brush 
to  the  face  of  the  watches  and  clocks.  The 
workers  endeavor  to  place  each  little  drop 
of  the  substance  exactly  where  it  belongs  and 
not  brush  it,  as  the  breaking  down  of  the 
tiny  zinc  sulphide  crystals  would  be  de- 
structive to  the  luminosity.  Though  the 
radium    contained    in    it    would    practically 


never  give  out,  the  zinc  sulphide  deteriorates 
under  the  bombardment  of  the  radium  par- 
ticles, so  experimenters  have  been  at  great 
pains  to  make  the  best  possible  quality  of  the 
sulphide  and  to  obtain  a  mixture  in  exact 
proportions  to  produce  the  highest  luminosity 
combined  with  the  longest  life  for  the  least 
money.  At  the  present  time  the  luminosity 
of  the  coating  is  guaranteed  for  the  life  of 
the  instrument. 

The  discovery  of  radioactivity  seems  to 
have  been  almost  a  direct  outgrowth  of 
the  discoverey  by  Professor  Rontgen  of  the 
X-rays  which  traverse  opaque  objects  and 
affect  photographic  plates.  Scientific  workers 
began  to  wonder  if  the  same  sort  of  rays 
were  produced  in  other  ways.  They  knew 
that  certain  substances  glowed  in  the  dark 
after  having  been  exposed  to  the  sunlight, 
so  they  began  their  experiments  with  these 
substances.  Professor  Becquerel,  by  mere 
chance,  placed  over  his  photographic  plate 
wrapped  in  black  paper  a  preparation  of 
uranium  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  sun. 
He  found  that  the  plate  was  affected  and 
later  that  the  rays  would  penetrate  thin 
sheets  of  metal.  One  day,  there  being  no 
sunlight,  he  tucked  his  light-tight  photo- 
graphic plate  in  a  drawer  together  with  his 
preparation  and  left  it  for  a  week  or  two. 
To  his  amazement,  upon  developing  the 
plate,  he  found  that  the  plate  had  been  af- 
fected by  the  uranium  which  had  not  been 
exposed  to  the  sun.  The  activity  was  due 
to  some  inherent  properties  of  the  uranium 
itself ! 

Mme.  Curie's  Epoch-Marking  Discovery 

About  this  time,  Madame  Marie  Curie, 
an  earnest  young  scientist  of  Polish  descent, 
born  and  educated  in  Warsaw,  was  working 
in  conjunction  with  her  husband.  While 
pursuing  her  studies  in  Paris,  she  took  radio- 
activity as  the  subject  of  the  thesis  for  her 
doctorate.  The  Austrian  Government,  im- 
pressed by  the  grasp  of  the  question  and  the 
decided  ability  she  showed,  placed  at  her 
disposal  the  tailings  of  certain  ores  mined 
in  that  country  from  wThich  the  uranium 
had  been  extracted. 

She  had  found  out  that  some  of  the  pitch- 
blendes were  several  times  more  radioactive 
than  the  pure  oxide  of  uranium,  so  she  drew 
the  perfectly  natural  conclusion  that  there 
must  be  some  other  substance  in  the  pitch- 
blende more  radioactive  than  the  uranium. 
She  then  set  to  work  to  separate  the  more 
powerfully    radioactive    parts.       These    she 
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found  to  be  the  bismuth  and  barium  com- 
pounds. As  these  two  elements  are  not 
radioactive  of  themselves,  the  elements 
mixed  with  them,  she  inferred,  were  the 
disturbers  of  scientists'  peace  of  mind.  The 
first  of  these  she  called  Polonium  after  her 
native  country  and  the  second  was  radium, 
which  proved  to  be  several  million  times 
more  radioactive  than  uranium.  Thus  she 
placed  in  the  periodic  table  of  elements  two 
of  the  vagrants  whose  coming  had  been  pre- 
dicted, just  as  Neptune  was  sighted  in  the 
heavens  long  after  its  appearance  had  been 
foretold. 

World's  Chief  Sources  of  Supply  in  Colorado 
and  Utah 

The  pitchblende  mines  at  Joachimsthal, 
formerly  in  Austria  but  now  in  northern 
Czechoslovakia,  which  at  first  furnished  the 
supply  of  the  precious  metal,  are  practically 
exhausted,  and  the  Australian  deposits  and 
those  at  Ferghana,  Russian  Turkestan,  are 
not  particularly  productive.  To-day  the 
world's  richest  source  of  radium  is  to  be 
found  in  the  carnotite  mines  of  Paradox 
Valley,  Colorado,  and  neighboring  regions 
of  that  State  and  southern  Utah.  From 
these  easily  mined  deposits  near  the  surface 
the  ore  must  be  hauled  by  six-horse  wagons 
and  the  few  valiant  motor-trucks  which 
brave  the  rugged  roads  fifty  eight  miles  to  the 
nearest  railroad  station.  There  it  is  loaded 
in  freight  cars,  making  its  way  through 
Denver  and  Chicago  to  be  dumped  at  Pitts- 
burgh and  Orange,  New  Jersey,  where  it  is 
reduced  to  a  radium  product  in  its  commer- 
cial form,  450  tons  yielding  about  two  and 
a  quarter   grams — scarcely  a  teaspoonful. 

The  extraction  of  the  radium  salts  from 
the  ore  is  a  very  complicated  process  of 
elimination  of  undesirable  substances.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  mark  it  as  individual  ex- 
cept perhaps  a  refinement  in  its  control. 
After  each  operation  the  resulting  product 
is  tested  with  electroscopes  capable  of  de- 
tecting four  ten-millionths  of  a  gram  of 
radium,  but  even  with  this  meticulous  care 
one-fifth  of  the  precious  metal  is  lost.  Such 
a  process  is  comparable  to  that  by  which 
billions  of  rose  petals  are  made  into  one  drop 
of  real  attar  of  roses. 

The  Electroscope 

The  electroscope,  which  is  the  Sherlock 
Holmes  of  radioactive  materials,  is  a  very 
simple  device.  Any  small  boy  could  make 
one  for  his  own  amusement.     Two  bits  of 
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gold  leaf  are  suspended  in  a  bottle  by  a  wire 
run  through  an  insulated  stopper.  When 
the  wire  is  charged  with  electricity  from  an 
outside  battery,  the  two  gold  leaves  fly  apart. 
Then  if  a  small  bit  of  radium  salt  be  brought 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  instrument  the 
leaves  collapse. 

The  large  electroscope  used  in  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  at  Washington  for  testing  all 
the  specimens  sent  in  is  exactly  the  same  in 
theory.  One  leaf  is  attached,  however,  and 
the  other  in  moving  toward  it  does  so  in 
front  of  a  scale  of  inches.  A  stop  watch 
records  the  actual  time  it  takes  the  leaves 
to  move  over  a  given  distance  and  thus  the 
radioactivity  can  be  compared  with  the  radio- 
activity of  the  standard  which  the  Bureau 
has  had  tested  and  compared  with  those  used 
in  Paris  and  Vienna. 

The  electroscope  is  able  to  detect  the  most 
minutely  radioactive  quality  in  minerals.  It 
can  ''snoop"  out  quantities  of  radium  in  ores 
which  it  would  be  thoroughly  impracticable 
to  try  to  extract. 

Emanations  of  Radium 

Sir  Ernest  Rutherford  made  the  first  anal- 
ysis of  the  complex  radiations  emitted  by 
radium  and  classified  them  as  the  Alpha, 
Beta,  and  Gamma  rays.  The  Alpha  rays, 
which  travel  about  20,000  miles  a  second, 
are  the  least  penetrating  of  the  series  and 
may  be  easily  stopped  by  a  few  inches  of 
air  or  by  a  thin  sheet  of  paper;  the  Beta  rays, 
which  are  ejected  at  a  velocity  of  about 
100,000  miles  a  second,  will  penetrate  about 
one  and  a  third  inches  of  lead,  and  burn  the 
flesh  of  the  body  searingly;  the  Gamma  rays, 
which  cannot  be  bent  by  the  strongest  mag- 
netic forces,  and  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent, 
of  which  will  pass  through  a  foot  of  solid 
iron  or  through  six  inches  of  lead,  travel 
with  the  speed  of  light.  These  last  are  the 
rays  used  in  surgery. 

The  Spinthariscope 

And  despite  the  rapidity  with  which  these 
particles  are  given  off,  an  instrument  has 
been  invented,  the  spinthariscope,  in  which 
you  can  actually  see  the  paths  of  the  Alpha 
particles  as  they  shoot  out.  Professor 
Rutherford  and  Dr.  Geiger  counted  them, 
estimating  that  they  are  ejected  at  the  rate 
of  ten  thousand  million  a  grain  each  second. 

The  spinthariscope  is  based  on  the  use  of 
the  smallest  possible  amount  of  radium, 
which  is,  in  fact,  small  enough  to  be  un- 
weighable  and   invisible.     The  little  instru- 
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ment,  which  can  be  purchased  at  a  very  small 
sum,  is  composed  of  a  brass  cylinder  across 
the  bottom  of  which  is  placed  a  zinc  sul- 
phide screen.  On  one  side  near  the  base  of 
the  cylinder  is  inserted  a  triangular  needle 
which  has  been  made  to  touch  a  bottle  which 
once  contained  radium  bromide.  The  top 
of  the  cylinder  is  closed  with  a  lens  which 
magnifies  the  screen.  If  you  look  through 
the  lens  in  a  dark  room  tiny  stars  seem  to 
be  shooting  from  the  needle  point  and  dart- 
ing helter-skelter  over  the  screen.  There 
are  thousands  of  them  and  they  never  stop 
coming.  You  are  seeing  the  luminous  spots 
made  on  the  screen  by  the  Alpha  particles 
as  they  strike.  Your  zinc  sulphide  screen 
may  wear  out  and  be  replaced  time  and 
again,  but  the  radium  emanations  seemingly 
never  cease. 

Transmutation  of  Metals 

Long  have  alchemists  worked  for  and 
philosophers  dreamed  of  a  way  to  transmute 
metals,  and  it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth 
century  that  the  idea  was  discarded.  To- 
day we  know  that  the  old  idea  was  right  in 
theory,  though  not  in  substance.  In  the 
spinthariscope  we  are  actually  seeing  the 
first  stage  of  transmutation.  The  Alpha 
rays  are  more  properly  particles  of  the 
radium  shooting  off  rather  than  just  rays, 
and  become  helium,  an  entirely  different  non- 
radioactive element.  The  remaining  product 
of  the  disintegration  is  scientifically  termed 
an  emanation. 

Long  before  the  nature  of  the  Alpha 
particle  was  known,  it  was  predicted  that 
helium,  previously  discovered  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  sun,  would  be  a  product  of  the 
radioactive  change  in  radium.  The  helium 
has  so  far  given  no  evidence  that  it  is  chang- 
ing further  in  any  way,  but  the  emanation 
undergoes  nine  successive  transformations, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  ultimate  product 
of  the  transmutation  is  lead. 

Madame  Curie  brought  forward  evidence 
to  support  her  belief  that  uranium  is  the 
parent  of  radium.  It  coexists  with  radium 
wherever  that  element  is  found ;  it  disinte- 
grates several  million  times  more  slowly, 
and  exists  in  a  quantity  several  millions  times 
greater  than  the  quantity  of  radium.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  found  that  for  every  part 
of  radium  there  are  always  coexistent  3,200,- 
000  parts  of  uranium,  and  that  the  life  of 
uranium  before  it  transmutes  into  radium 
is  eight  billion,  years. 

Though  this  process  is  going  on  before  us 


and  we  are  powerless  to  stop  it,  we  are 
equally  as  powerless  to  effect  a  transmutation 
of  a  metal  as  we  were  in  the  days  of  old 
when  the  goldsmiths  worked  in  caves  and 
secret  places  to  change  lead  and  iron  into 
precious  metals.  Surely  future  generations 
may,  by  means  of  the  knowledge  we  have 
acquired  of  the  changes  of  radium,  solve  the 
riddle — not  for  the  sake  of  the  products  of 
the  transmutations,  but  that  the  energy 
evolved  may  yield  a  magnitude  of  power 
merely  dreamed  of  by  us. 

The  study  of  the  properties  of  radium 
and  the  evolution  of  the  natural  laws  per- 
taining to  it  probably  will  increase  our  ideas 
of  the  period  of  time  over  which  the  laws  of 
nature  have  operated.  Although  Rutherford 
is  very  careful  to  point  out  that  "while  the 
distribution  of  active  matter  in  the  earth  is 
undoubtedly  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
origin  and  maintenance  of  the  earth's  in- 
ternal heat,  it  does  not  supply  any  definite 
evidence  of  the  age  of  the  earth,"  he  cites 
some  very  interesting  experiments  made  by 
him  in  an  effort  to  determine  what  effect  the 
amount  of  radium  in  the  earth's  crust  might 
have  in  maintaining  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth.  Using  as  a  basis  the  amount  of  heat 
emitted  by  a  gram  of  radium,  he  calculated 
the  amount  of  radium  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  earth  to  contain  uniformly  through- 
out its  volume  in  order  to  equalize  the 
amount  of  heat  lost  each  year  by  conduction 
to  the  surface  of  such  a  body  as  it  gradually 
cools.  In  other  words,  he  calculated  the 
amount  of  radium  necessary  to  keep  the 
earth  continually  at  the  same  temperature. 

Then,  of  course,  an  estimate  of  the  actual 
amount  of  radium  in  the  earth's  crust  had 
to  be  made  to  see  if  the  necessary  amount 
was  present.  Tests  were  made  of  rocks 
found  in  representative  portions  of  the  crust, 
with  the  astounding  result  that  the  average 
amount  of  radium  in  rocks  is  nearly  twenty 
times  greater  than  that  calculated  by  Ruther- 
ford as  the  required  amount  to  keep  the 
temperature  gradient  unaltered.  This  is  the 
same  as  saying  that  if  radium  were  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  earth  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  it  appears  near  the  surface,  the 
amount  of  heat  generated  by  radioactive  sub- 
stances would  be  two  hundred  times  as  much 
as  that  lost  by  conduction.  But  since  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  we  are  not  getting 
hotter  each  year  at  this  enormous  rate, 
Professor  Strutt  has  propounded  the  theory 
that  radioactive  matter  is  confined  chiefly  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 
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HOW  can  America  banish  its  hordes  of 
fraudulent  promoters,  the  assassins  of 
thrift?  They  are  the  pirates  of  modern 
industry.  In  the  last  few  years  nearly  half 
a  billion  dollars  of  fraudulent  or  worthless 
securities  have  been  sold  annually  in  the 
United  States.  America  urgently  requires 
new  capital  and  popular  investment  banking 
is  a  paramount  economic  need  to-day.  Thrift 
and  saving  alone  create  capital.  A  thrifty 
worker  is  usually  a  happy  worker  but  a 
worker  who  has  lost  his  savings  in  a  fraud- 
ulent enterprise,  where  he  never  had  a 
chance,  concludes  that  he  might  as  well  be 
thriftless.  He  also  distrusts  our  Govern- 
ment, our  national  ideals,  our  economic  sys- 
tem. He  has  been  exploited  and  exploited 
men  are  dangerous  men.  The  Government 
to-day,  for  its  own  security,  owes  the  small 
investors  protection  from  fraudulent  pro- 
moters. 

The  startling  aspect  of  the  problem  of 
fraudulent  promotions  is  the  shallowness  and 
provincialism  with  which  the  problem  has 
been  approached  in  America.  "Blue  Sky" 
legislation  has  been  opposed  by  our  banking 
and  investment  classes  as  another  unwar- 
ranted invasion  by  the  State  of  the  life  of  the 
citizen.  "What,  another  commission?"  is 
the  impatient  attitude  with  which  efforts  to 
regulate  investments  are  received.  It  is  none 
of  the  State's  duty,  the  conservative  usually 
concludes,  to  prevent  a  fool  from  parting 
with  his  money,  for  the  task  is  impossible. 
Men  should  be  made  self-reliant  and  inde- 
pendent by  allowing  fraudulent  promoters 
to  rob  them.  Yet  since  the  State  itself  makes 
fraudulent  promotions  possible  and  literally 
creates,  protects  and  approves  the  machinery 


by  which  frauds  are  perpetrated,  such  a  con- 
clusion is  strikingly  superficial. 

Incorporation  as  an  Aid  to  Fraud 

In  Europe,  particularly  in  England,  the 
problem  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  been 
met  with  marked  intelligence.  European 
bankers  quickly  perceived  that  the  corporate 
form  made  speculation  and  fraudulent  pro- 
motions possible.  The  creation  of  the  mod- 
ern capitalistic  factory  system,  after  the 
industrial  revolution,  required  legal  ma- 
chinery whereby  the  capital  of  great  num- 
bers of  individuals  could  be  grouped  to- 
gether for  a  common  investment.  Artificial 
persons — corporations — created  by  the  State 
were  quickly  utilized.  Shares  of  stock  could 
thus  be  issued  and  widely  distributed  repre- 
senting units  of  ownership  in  a  common  en- 
terprise with  limited  liability  and  the  power 
of  delegating  complete  control  to  trusted 
managers.  No  one  cares  to  be  an  absentee 
and  part  owner  of  a  partnership  enterprise 
with  unlimited  liability  on  all  the  members. 
The  pooling  of  capital,  as  Europe  quickly 
discovered,  is  possible  only  with  the  free  use 
of  the  corporate  device.  Abuses  of  the  cor- 
porate form,  however,  whereby  the  State 
authorizes  the  issuance  of  unlimited  ficti- 
tious stock,  appeared  in  Europe  as  early  as 
1850. 

The  elementary  and  usual  procedure  in 
starting  a  new  enterprise  is  to  transfer  prop- 
erty to  a  corporation  in  exchange  for  stock ; 
the  State  does  not  undertake,  so  far  as  stock- 
holders are  concerned,  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  the  property  transferred  and  allows  an 
almost  unlimited  number  of  shares  of  stock, 
each  having  a  fixed  par  or  face  value,   usu- 
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ally  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  issued  for 
property  often  of  little  or  no  value.  These 
shares  of  stock  are  the  device  used  by  pro- 
moters to  defraud  the  public.  Most  intel- 
ligent investors  know  that  the  fact  that  a 
share  of  stock  has  a  par  value  of  one  hundred 
dollars  means  nothing;  yet  those  unskilled  in 
finance  accept  the  stock  certificate — the  de- 
vice used — at  its  face  value. 

Bonus  Stock 

This  truth  is  clearly  shown  by  the  pro- 
moting practice  of  issuing  bonus  stock.  In 
organizing  a  corporation  owning  property 
equaling  in  value  the  total  face  value  of  the 
preferred  stock,  one  share  of  preferred  stock 
is  worth  fully  as  much  to  an  investor  as  a 
share  of  preferred  stock  and  a  share  of  com- 
mon stock  together,  since  the  common  stock 
represents  only  good-will  or  water — in  a 
word,  nothing.  Yet  even  eminent  investing 
houses  give  away  common  stock  as  a  bonus 
or  "sweetener"  with  preferred  stock  or  bonds, 
for  the  investor  always  considers  two  shares 
of  stock  as  worth  more  than  one  and  con- 
fuses par  value  with  actual  value.  All  bonus 
stock  is  not  fraudulent,  but  bonus  stock  is 
usually  meaningless.  The  use  of  bonus  stock 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  indus- 
trial finance ;  and  this  fact  shows  the  persua- 
sive powers  that  shares  of  stock  of  no  actual 
value,  but  with  a  par  value  in  ornate  type, 
have  with  even  the  intelligent  investor. 

The  State's  Part  in  Stock  Transactions 

The  fact  that  fictitious  and  worthless 
stock,  with  this  fixed  face  value,  is  issued 
and  approved  without  discrimination  by  the 
State  for  the  use  of  both  honest  and  fraud- 
ulent promoters  means  that  the  State  makes 
fraud  possible  and  even  participates  therein. 
The  uninformed  investor  accepts  such  stock 
as  carrying  with  it  the  State's  guarantee  that 
the  certificate  represents  property  equaling 
its  face  value.  Without  this  corporate  de- 
vice, or  an  equivalent  trust  form  created  by 
the  courts,  fraudulent  promotion  of  securi- 
ties would  be  impossible.  And  this  truth  is 
the  heart  of  the  problem  of  fraudulent  pro- 
motions. "Would  the  great  State  of  New 
York  issue  fraudulent  stock?"  is  the  dis- 
honest salesman's  reiterated  argument.  "I'm 
offering  you  the  stock  of  a  Massachusetts 
corporation.  Have  faith  in  Massachusetts," 
is  the  common  plea  of  fraudulent  salesmen 
in  Calvin  Coolidge's  home  State. 

European  jurists  and  bankers  quickly 
grasped  the   danger   arising  from   indiscrim- 


inate stock  issues  and  acted  accordingly. 
They  did  not,  in  a  shallow  way,  complain 
that  the  question  was  whether  the  State 
should  regulate  a  private  function.  In 
America  this  basic  fact  has  not  yet  been  fully 
understood.  A  federal  Judge,  however,  re- 
cently in  sentencing  a  fraudulent  promoter, 
stated  this  truth  when  he  said,  "The  State 
of  Delaware  would  face  an  indictment 
for  licensing  such  corporations  as  this  if  I 
could  summon  a  sovereign  State  into 
court." 

To  prevent  the  sale  of  fraudulent  securi- 
ties, France  and  Germany,  after  the  problem 
had  been  considered  by  several  joint  stock 
company  conventions  beginning  in  1876,  pro- 
vided by  law  for  full  publicity  as  to  all  pro- 
moting profits  and  commissions  as  part  of 
the  act  of  incorporation.  In  addition,  all  the 
authorized  stock  of  a  corporation  in  France 
and  Germany  must  be  subscribed  for  and  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  face  value  must  be 
actually  paid  up  in  cash  to  the  corporation 
before  power  is  granted  to  do  business.  Thus 
little  fictitious  stock  is  issued.  In  addition, 
in  Germany,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  under 
the  law,  must  admit  and  approve  the  accounts 
of  the  corporation  before  corporate  powers 
are  granted,  as  a  check  upon  fraudulent  pro- 
motion or  selling  commissions. 

England  in  1900,  after  six  separate  com- 
mittees beginning  in  1895  had  exhaustively 
examined  the  problem,  attempted  to  put  a 
check  by  legislation  upon  promotion  and  sell- 
ing commissions  similar  to  that  of  Ger- 
many; in  1906  this  method  was  abandoned 
as  unsuccessful  and  the  policy  of  full  public- 
ity was  adopted.  A  promoter  or  seller  of 
securities  in  England  must  reveal  in  his 
prospectus,  as  part  of  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, complete  information  as  to  the  cost  of 
property  conveyed  to  the  corporation,  the 
assets  and  earnings  of  the  company,  allot- 
ments of  stock  and  promotion  and  selling 
profits.  Thus  the  promoter's  secrets  are 
everybody's  business.  This  restraint  upon 
the  sale  of  securities  in  England  has  worked 
successfully  and  speculation  in  England  is 
remarkably  free  from  fraud. 

"Blue-Sky"  Laws 

In  America  the  illogical  theory  of  com- 
plete non-interference  by  the  State  in  the 
sale  of  securities  the  State  itself  created  pre- 
vailed until  1911.  The  frauds  of  "blue-sky 
merchants,"  who,  it  was  said,  sold  their  vic- 
tims stock  certificates  representing  sections  of 
the  blue  sky,  grew  so  gross  in  the  agricul- 
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tural  States  that  the  farmers  of  Kansas 
finally  revolted.  Even  to-day  in  the  Middle 
West  an  almost  religious  fervor  manifests 
itself  in  all  discussions  of  blue-sky  legisla- 
tion. In  apparent  ignorance  of  the  funda- 
mental evil  involved  in  fictitious  stock  and 
seemingly  unaware  of  the  legislation  and  dis- 
cussion in  Europe,  Kansas  adopted  unwise 
and  radical  legislation.  Mr.  J.  N.  Dolley, 
the  Bank  Commissioner  of  Kansas,  proposed 
legislation  which  made  him  the  guardian  of 
all  Kansas  investments.  No  security  could 
be  sold  in  Kansas  until  a  charter  board, 
holding  supreme  power,  determined  that  it 
was  sound.  Further  than  that  he  set  out 
to  classify  investments  as  to  the  degree  of 
soundness  distinguishing  between  speculative 
and  investment  securities.  He  also  carried 
on  newspaper  propaganda  with  startling  ef- 
fect in  the  United  States  as  to  the  success 
of  the  Kansas  method.  Manitoba,  Canada, 
immediately  adopted  the  Kansas  act  or  sim- 
ilar legislation;  thirty- three  States  have  en- 
acted  various   types    of    blue-sky    legislation. 

Instead  of  merely  trying  to  prevent  the 
fraudulent  use  of  symbols  of  investment 
created  by  the  State,  the  Kansas  style  of 
legislation  attempts  to  make  the  State  the 
adviser  to  the  people  in  investments.  Pa- 
ternalism is  thus  frankly  established.  As 
was  natural,  this  legislation  was  attacked  at 
once  in  the  courts  as  unconstitutional.  Six 
decisions  were  delivered  by  different  lower 
Federal  Courts  holding  various  types  of 
blue-sky  legislation  null  and  void.  Then 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
a  sweeping  decision  reversed  the  lower  courts 
and  held  the  legislation  constitutional.  The 
liberality  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  so  doing 
is  significant. 

For  several  years  the  Kansas  act  was  not 
effectively  enforced.  Out  of  sixteen  hundred 
applications  made  in  two  years,  something 
like  forty-nine  permits  were  granted  and 
sixty-three  applications  refused.  The  re- 
maining applications  were  evidently  not 
acted  upon.  Yet,  so  widely  were  the  strin- 
gent provisions  of  the  Kansas  act  advertised 
that  fraudulent  promoters  gave  Kansas  a 
wide  birth  and  the  threat  involved  was 
highly  effective.  To-day  blue-sky  acts  are 
more  effectively  enforced,  and  although  no 
legislation  can  prevent  all  fraud,  they  have 
unquestionably  been  markedly  helpful  wher- 
ever they  are  in  force.  Some  types  of  blue- 
sky  legislation  oppress  legitimate  investment 
business ;  the  larger  investment  States,  in 
fear    of    the    burdens   of    the   indiscriminate 


legislation,    have    not   yet    adopted    blue-sky 
legislation. 

Obviously  the  scope  of  much  blue-sky 
legislation  is  too  ambitious.  Speculation,  if 
honest,  cannot  and  should  not  be  stamped 
out.  The  State  cannot  advise  its  citizens' 
as  to  investments  and  select  securities  for 
them  to  buy.  Long  before  Kansas  adopted 
its  blue-sky  act,  it  is  true,  the  wealthier 
classes  were  protected  from  fraud  by  the 
regulations  as  to  listing  securities  on  repu- 
table stock  exchanges  and  the  services  of  care- 
ful investment  houses.  The  poor,  since  they 
buy  only  a  share  or  two,  are  at  present  pro- 
fitable business  only  for  piratical  houses  and 
receive  no  aid  whatsoever.  But  even  for  the 
poor  the  State  cannot  act  as  an  investment 
broker;  it  can,  however,  and  should  prevent 
fraudulent  promotions. 

The  English  method  of  enforced  publicity, 
although  the  soundest  method  suggested,  as 
well  as  the  Continental  method  of  prevent- 
ing the  issuance  of  fraudulent  securities  on 
incorporation,  cannot  be  adopted  in  Amer- 
ica. We  have  forty-eight  separate  sovereign- 
ties; unless  all  the  States  act,  such  legisla- 
tion is  ineffective  and  unfair  as  to  those 
States  which  do  act.  If  New  York  puts  a 
check  upon  the  fraudulent  issuance  of  stock, 
the  only  result  is  that  promoters  will  or- 
ganize corporations  and  pay  the  fees  in  an- 
other State.  If  Pennsylvania  provides  for 
full  publicity  as  to  promoters'  profits  while 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  do  nothing, 
it  means  that  Pennsylvania  will  lose  much 
of  its  underwriting  finance.  It  has  been 
urged  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
act  and  the  Taylor  Bill,  introduced  in  Con- 
gress, adopts  the  English  procedure.  Yet  it 
seems  clear  that  Congress  has  no  power,  even 
under  the  Commerce  Clause,  to  regulate  the 
investment  activities  of  the  States.  The  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
child-labor  case  seems  decisive  of  that  issue. 
Even  if  Congress  has  power,  Congressional 
legislation  would  at  once  render  null  and 
void  all  State  blue-sky  legislation.  Such 
concentration  of  power  in  Washington  is 
clearly  undesirable. 

Licensing  of  Securities  Should  Be  Required 

The  States  can  and  should  check  fraud- 
ulent promotions  in  the  only  way  possible  in 
America,  by  requiring  that  no  securities 
(other  than  governmental  issues,  banking 
and  public  utility  stock  and  all  securities  that 
are  already  examined  by  public  authorities 
before  they  can  be  sold)  shall  be  sold  to  the 
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public  until  the  vendor  and  the  security  have 
both  been  licensed.  The  licensing  official 
should  have  power  solely  to  exclude  fraud- 
ulent securities,  i.  e.,  securities  involving 
misrepresentation  or  concealment  of  essential 
facts,  or  fictitious  and  watered  stock  repre- 
senting exorbitant  promotion  or  selling  pro- 
fits. Grossly  fictitious  or  fraudulent  stock 
alone  should  be  excluded  and  to  people's 
banks,  cooperative  societies,  public  education 
and  the  press  should  be  left  the  task  of  edu- 
cating small  investors  to  distinguish  between 
speculative  and  investment  securities.  No 
law  can  draw  the  dividing  line  in  matters  of 
this  kind. 

But  there  has  been,  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  a  tendency  in  America  to  find  an 
easy,  theoretical  solution  of  the  problem 
which  furnishes  a  cheerful  looking  statute 
but  is  well-nigh  futile  in  operation.  Some 
investment  bankers,  impatient  of  restraint  or 
the  slight  inconveniences  of  sound  regula- 
tions, are  favoring  fraud  acts  which  empower 
a  State  official,  in  the  case  of  a  suspicious 
security,  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  such  secur- 
ity and  require  information  as  to  its  freedom 
from  fraud.  Such  legislation  in  an  excep- 
tional case  would  be  helpful ;  but  in  its 
practical  operation  such  a  statute  is  merely 
a  gesture  and  a  threat.  How  can  any  State 
official,  without  information,  pick  out  among 
the  great  mass  of  securities  those  which  are 
suspicious  and  may  prove  fraudulent?  He 
is  given  a  broad  power  but  its  use  is  so 
severely  restricted  by  the  lack  of  information 
that  he  is  helpless.  He  is  asked  to  suspect 
and  select  without  information  as  to  each 
security  sold.  A  fraud  act  can  be  made 
effective  only  with  a  wide  system  of  espion- 
age which  is  obviously  expensive  and  intol- 
erable. 

Pass   Upon  Securities  at  the  Source! 

The  vital  feature  of  the  regulation  of  the 
sale  of  fraudulent  securities  lies  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  individual  securities  falling 
within  the  unregulated  classes.  Unlisted 
mining  stocks,  the  securities  of  new  enter- 
prises not  as  yet  making  any  profit,  should 
not  be  sold  until  they  have  been  checked 
over  to  see  if  they  contain  so  much  water  as 
to  be  fraudulent.  Registering  dealers  so 
that  the  fraudulent  dealer  can  be  eliminated 
is  helpful ;  but  merely  registering  dealers 
and  giving  officials  power  to  stop  the  sale 
of  fraudulent  securities  is  unsound  and  un- 
workable   legislation.      The   vital    and    con- 


trolling feature  is  the  security  sold;  it  must 
be  passed  upon  at  the  source.  The  burden 
of  supplying  information  must  be  placed 
upon  those  who  issue  and  sell  securities.  The 
only  effective  method  of  meeting  the  problem 
is  an  approximation  of  the  European  method 
— each  security  not  already  under  control, 
before  sold,  must  be  passed  upon  by  a  State 
official  to  ascertain  if  the  security  is  fraud- 
ulent. Full  information  as  to  the  value  be- 
hind the  security  must  be  submitted  and 
upon  that  information  the  absence  of  fraud 
must  be  determined. 

The  Western  legislation,  though  it  goes 
much  too  far  in  tending  to  make  the  stand- 
ard soundness  of  value  instead  of  fraud,  and 
in  trying  to  pass  upon  too  large  a  class  of 
securities,  is  nevertheless  fundamentally  cor- 
rect in  passing  upon  the  security  sold.  Any 
other  method  of  meeting  the  situation  is 
futile.  Unless  certain  securities  are  ex- 
amined before  they  are  sold,  fraudulent  se- 
curities to  a  marked  degree  will  be  forced 
into  the  hands  of  the  public.  The  barn  door 
should  not  be  locked  after  the  horse  is  stolen. 

The  urgent  reason  for  checking  up  se- 
curities before  they  are  sold  is  the  fact  that 
securities  to-day  are  not  sold  to  the  small  in- 
vestor, but  forced  upon  him.  Most  sales 
of  securities  in  small  amounts  are  forced 
sales.  The  purchaser  is  solicited  at  his  home 
or  place  of  work  or  lodge  by  a  vigorous, 
dexterous  salesman,  carefully  schooled  in  the 
art  of  selling,  who  uses  appeals  to  religious 
and  racial  and  class  instincts  even  more  than 
he  does  to  the  detailed  value  of  the  invest- 
ment. Shrewd  advertisements  have  a  tre- 
mendous effect  upon  the  ignorant.  Buyers 
have  to  be  strong  minded  and  strong  willed 
indeed  to  escape. 

Legislation  prohibiting  fraudulent  securi- 
ties is  a  necessary  regulation  of  the  ma- 
chinery created  by  the  State  for  investment 
banking.  The  State  creates,  sanctions  and, 
in  substance,  issues  the  fraudulent  stock  now 
being  sold.  The  State  must,  by  proper  reg- 
ulation, protect  its  citizens  from  this  abuse 
of  investment  banking  machinery  just  as  the 
State,  by  its  bank  examiners,  protects  de- 
positors from  the  fraudulent  use  of  legally 
established  machinery  for  discount  and  sav- 
ings banking.  If  this  is  done,  our  modern 
banking  system  will  cease  to  be  a  class  privi- 
lege and  will  become  a  genuinely  national 
institution.  Then  thrift,  so  encouraged,  will 
become  a  national  strength  rather  than  a 
national  weakness. 


IS  A  BUSINESS  REVIVAL 

IN  SIGHT? 

BY  DAVID  FRIDAY 

(Professor  of  Political  Economy,  University  of  Michigan) 


IN  December  and  January  last  there  were 
a  number  of  prophecies  to  the  effect  that 
the  late  spring  and  early  summer  of  1921 
would  witness  a  business  revival  in  this 
country.  These  prophecies  commonly  as- 
serted that  by  May  prices  would  be  re- 
adjusted to  a  lower  level,  the  "buyers'  strike" 
would  be  over,  and  business  would  once 
more  resume  its  normal  course.  These  pre- 
dictions can  now  be  subjected  to  a  critical 
appraisal. 

If  those  who  predicted  a  recurrence  of 
prosperity  and  of  normal  business  in  the  late 
spring  intended  to  convey  the  impression 
that  we  would  see  a  resumption  of  such  busi- 
ness activity  as  we  had  during  the  five  years 
1916-1920,  inclusive,  their  prophecies  have 
miscarried.  There  is  not  now,  and  there 
probably  will  not  be  for  several  years  to 
come,  any  such  floodtide  of  production,  prof- 
its, and  wages,  or  any  such  expansion  of 
bank  credit  and  of  banking  profits  as  we  wit- 
nessed during  that  half  decade. 

The  technical  changes  in  the  industrial 
situation  which  are  the  necessary  foundation 
of  business  revival  have  in  large  measure 
taken  place.  The  banking  situation,  the  gen- 
eral level  of  prices,  and  the  efficiency  of  labor 
have  all  been  pretty  thoroughly  readjusted 
to  a  new  basis  which  permits  of  a  resumption 
of  normal  business  activity.  A  year  ago  the 
ratio  of  gold  and  other  lawful  reserve  money 
to  deposits  and  notes  outstanding  held  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  was  less  than  42  per 
cent.,  if  we  employ  the  method  of  calculation 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  now  uses. 
At  present  that  ratio  is  over  55  per  cent. 
This  improvement  in  the  technical  banking 
situation  has  already  resulted  in  a  lower 
rediscount  rate  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  charge  their  member  banks.  A  reserve 
bank  ratio  of  42  per  cent,  was  an  unmistak- 
able sign  of  the  business  depression  which 
threatened.  This  was  the  more  true  when 
certain  other  factors  in  the  banking  situation 
were    taken   into    the    reckoning.      In    May, 


1919,  the  reserve  ratio  was  about  52  per  cent. 
During  the  succeeding  year  the  loans  and  dis- 
counts of  the  banks  of  the  United  States 
expanded  at  an  amazing  rate.  On  June 
30,  1920,  they  were  six  billion  dollars  larger 
than  on  the  corresponding  date  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Such  a  rapid  increase  in  the  nation's  pur- 
chasing power  is  always  a  signal  that  danger 
lies  close  ahead.  Students  of  the  situation 
discerned  other  and  more  immediate  signals. 
The  New  York  Clearing  House  banks,  which 
consist  of  practically  all  the  large  and  power- 
ful banking  institutions  in  the  nation's  finan- 
cial center,  had  ceased  expanding  their  loans 
late  in  the  autumn  of  1919.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  had  even  a  lower 
reserve  ratio  than  the  other  Reserve  banks. 

The  New  York  money  market  was  tight, 
and  the  stock  market  had  repeated  periods  of 
liquidation  during  the  spring  of  1920.  To 
anyone  acquainted  with  the  course  of  events 
preceding  the.  panic  of  1907  and  our  other 
panics,  this  state  of  banking  affairs  was  an 
unmistakable  precursor  of  coming  depres- 
sion. The  banks  of  the  interior  cities  con- 
tinued to  expand  their  loans  for  some  months, 
just  as  they  had  done  before  in  similar  situ- 
ations. It  was  easy  to  play  the  part  of  the 
prophet,  therefore,  in  May,  1920.  The 
banking  situation  alone  gave  unmistakable 
signs  that  the  boom  period  was  soon  to  end. 

To-day  the  loans  of  the  banking  system 
of  the  country  have  been  contracted  by  more 
than  10  per  cent.  The  deposits  have  been 
contracted  by  more  than  15  per  cent.  Tin- 
Federal  Reserve  notes  outstanding,  which 
constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  pocket-money 
carried  by  the  people,  have  contracted  by 
16  per  cent.  As  the  deposits  of  the  member 
banks  shrank,  the  reserves  which  they  were 
required  to  keep  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  decreased.  This  decline,  together  with 
the  shrinkage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  notes, 
reduced  the  volume  of  liabilities  against 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  was  required   to 
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keep  gold  and  other  lawful  money,  and  thus 
reduced  the  reserve  requirements. 

In  the  twelve  months  previous  to  June, 
1920,  our  banking  system  had  lost  almost 
$400,000,000  of  gold  through  export.  Since 
last  June  we  have  regained  by  import  all 
the  gold  which  we  lost,  and  have  acquired 
some  in  addition.  As  a  result  of  these 
changes  our  banking  situation  to-day  is  the 
reverse  of  that  which  preceded  the  depres- 
sion. The  banker's  index  to  loaning  ability 
is  the  reserve  ratio.  With  loans  much  de- 
creased, the  system  finds  itself  with  a  liberal 
ratio  of  gold  and  other  lawful  money  to  de- 
posits and  notes.  It  is  in  a  technical  position, 
therefore,  to  furnish  the  loans  needed  to  sup- 
port business  activity  at  the  new  price  level. 

This  is  still  far  from  saying  that  the  banks 
will  actually  expand  their  loans.  That  de- 
pends upon  the  demand  of  customers  who 
can  offer  good  security.  Bankers  make  prof- 
its by  loaning  funds;  they  are,  therefore, 
anxious  to  loan  whenever  the  position  of  their 
reserves  permits  them  to  do  so  and  when  the 
security  which  their  customers  are  offering 
is  ample.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  demand 
for  loans,  even  at  moderate  rates  of  interest, 
will  be  active  enough  to  increase  materially 
the  volume  of  credit  outstanding. 

The  price  level  was  another  portent  of 
trouble  in  the  industrial  situation  of  a  year 
ago.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  index  number  of  wholesale  prices, 
the  peak  came  in  May,  1920.  In  that  month 
they  stood  at  272  per  cent,  of  the  prices  of 
1913.  Since  then  the  level  has  declined  until 
in  March  of  this  year  it  was  162.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  the  statistics  for  May 
showed  prices  close  to  150  per  cent,  of  those 
of  1913.  The  extreme  rise  of  prices  had 
shaken  the  public  confidence  in  their  future 
level  and  produced  the  "buyers'  strike," 
which  was  the  real  crux  of  the  business  de- 
pression. The  fall  in  prices  has  been  pro- 
nounced enough  to  bring  a  considerable  revi- 
val of  purchases  in  the  field  of  retail  trade. 
The  public  is  buying  the  things  which  it 
needs  to  consume  in  order  to  maintain  its 
ordinary  standard  of  living,  as  freely  as  its 
purchasing  power  permits.  The  revival 
seems  to  be  pretty  thoroughgoing  as  regards 
demand  for  the  ordinary  things  which  we 
consume  from  day  to  day  and  from  month 
to  month.  Food,  clothing,  boots,  and  shoes 
are  being  bought  freely.  The  department 
stores  in  March  and  April  showed  a  large 
volume  of  sales.  Stocks  of  goods  have  been 
pretty  well  exhausted  and  the  manufacturers 


of  all  these  commodities  have  a  substantial 
volume  of  orders.  This  phase  of  our  indus- 
try has  revived,  until  its  condition  to-day  is 
rapidly  approaching  normal. 

With  the  resumption  of  buying  in  these 
lines  we  shall  have  a  substantial  volume  of 
employment  and  a  continuation  of  the  or- 
derly processes  of  production  and  selling  in 
this  portion  of  the  industrial  field.  The  fig- 
ures of  employment  show  marked  improve- 
ment in  March  and  April  over  the  previous 
months.  The  earnings  of  the  laborers  ac- 
tually employed  are  slightly  larger  than  they 
were  before.  There  is  universal  agreement 
among  employers  that  the  efficiency  of  labor 
has  increased  in  a  marked  degree.  We  have, 
therefore,  a  new  industrial  cycle  established 
upon  a  higher  level  of  productive  activity 
with  lower  costs  of  production  and  lower 
prices.  We  may  reasonably  expect  this  phase 
of  our  industrial  life  to  go  forward  in  a  nor- 
mal manner  at  a  level  of  prices  and  wages 
not  far  different  from  the  present  one. 

But  the  demand  for  products  in  other  fields 
as  yet  shows  small  sign  of  revival.  There 
is  as  yet  no  great  activity  in  the  production 
of  durable  goods  like  houses  which  are  used 
to  satisfy  the  immediate  wants  of  the  people, 
or  for  production  of  goods  like  office  and  fac- 
tory buildings,  machines,  steel  rails,  and  all 
those  things  that  are  needed  to  expand  the 
permanent  wealth  of  the  community.  While 
the  general  level  has  fallen,  individual 
groups  of  prices  are  as  badly  out  of  balance 
as  they  were  a  year  ago.  This  appears 
clearly  in  the  following  comparison  of  the 
different  groups  which  make  up  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  index  number: 

WHOLESALE    PRICE    INDEX    NUMBER     (1913  =  100) 

May  March 

Group  1920  1921 

Farm  products    244  125 

Food,  etc 287  150 

Clothes  and  clothing 347  192 

Fuel   and  lighting 235  207 

Metals  and  metal  products 193  139 

Building  materials    341  212 

Chemicals  and  drugs 215  171 

House   furnishings    339  275 

Miscellaneous    246  167 

All   commodities 272  162 

In  the  case  of  long-lived  things  like  houses, 
the  public  is  still  suspicious  of  the  future 
price  level.  Building  materials  in  March 
were  at  212  per  cent,  of  the  1913  level,  while 
the  total  cost  of  building  was  about  two  and 
one-half  times  that  of  the  pre-war  period. 
This  situation,  as  regards  building,  is  due 
in  considerable   measure  to   the   attitude  of 
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building  labor.  Neither  the  reduction  in 
wage  scales  nor  the  increase  in  efficiency  in 
this  field  is  as  yet  sufficient  to  bring  the  cost 
of  building  operations  into  conformity  with 
the  general  price  level.  The  general  public 
is  still  doubtful  whether  the  present  level  of 
prices  will  continue  over  any  long  period  of 
years.  General  opinion,  no  doubt,  is  to  the 
effect  that  we  will  see  a  gradual  decline. 
While  that  doubt  will  not  interfere  greatly 
with  the  purchase  of  commodities  which  are 
to  be  consumed  in  periods  stretching  over 
weeks  or  months,  it  is  a  more  serious  deter- 
rent in  the  case  of  commodities  like  houses 
which  last  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  years 
and  which  are  frequently  resold.  As  long  as 
the  price  of  building  remains  above  the  gen- 
eral level  people  will  be  disinclined  to  under- 
take building  operations  at  a  cost  two  and 
one-half  times  as  high  as  that  which  pre- 
vailed eight  years  ago,  and  fully  30  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  present  general  level  of  prices. 

The  demand  for  things  like  structural 
steel,  copper  and  all  those  partly  finished  and 
finished  commodities  which  are  used  for 
the  construction  of  manufacturing,  mining 
and  public-utility  plants  is  also  influenced  by 
this  lack  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the 
present  prices  for  these  commodities.  But 
here  a  new  factor  enters  into  the  calculation. 
Men  construct  office-buildings,  manufactur- 
ing plants,  mines,  and  public  utilities,  not 
with  a  view  to  consuming  them,  and  usually 
without  any  intention  of  selling  them.  They 
are  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
goods  or  services  which  can  be  sold  at  a  price 
exceeding  their  cost.  In  other  words,  they 
are  constructed  with  a  view  to  making  profits 
from  their  use.  It  is  just  here  that  the  situa- 
tion to-day  is  not  propitious  for  business  re- 
vival. The  uncertainty  concerning  future 
prices,  the  demand  for  goods,  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  (Concerning  the  future  of 
profits,  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  complete 
resumption  of  industrial  activity  at  this  time. 

One  industry  has  witnessed  a  complete  re- 
vival of  productive  activity.  The  predictions 
of  those  who  asserted  that  farm  acreage 
would  be  large  this  year  owing  to  the  abun- 
dant supply  of  labor  have  been  realized  in 
full.  If  weather  conditions  are  favorable  we 
shall  have  a  large  volume  of  farm  products 
to  transport,  manufacture  and  consume. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  appraising  the  situa- 
tion at  this  time  arises  out  of  the  lack  of 
accurate  statistical  information  concerning 
the  productive  activities  of  the  country,  the 
size  of  payrolls,  and  the  stocks  on  hand.    All 


the  goods  produced  are  used  either  for  pur- 
poses of  consumption  in  maintaining  our  cus- 
tomary standard  of  living  or  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  our  tangible  national  wealth. 
If  goods  are  not  used  for  either  of  these  pur- 
poses then  they  must  be  exported  for  credit. 

The  volume  of  production  for  purposes  of 
current  consumption  does  not  fluctuate 
greatly  except  during  such  temporary  buyers* 
strikes  as  we  have  witnessed  in  the  last  nine 
months.  This  stoppage  of  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  public  soon  passes.  Already  we 
have  witnessed  the  resumption  of  purchase 
and  production  for  this  class  of  commodities. 
But  the  production  of  goods  which  are  dur- 
able and  which  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  revives  less  rapidly.  Lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  future  price  level  has  impeded 
it  seriously  thus  far.  The  prospect  of  inade- 
quate profits  will  prevent  the  revival  of 
production  in  these  lines  for  some  time  to 
come.  Not  until  business  promises  adequate 
profits  will  industries  like  copper,  iron  and 
steel  revive. 

Production  for  export  on  credit  depends 
for  its  revival  upon  the  soundness  of  the 
security  which  other  nations  can  offer  us. 
So  far,  there  is  nothing  in  the  political  sense 
which  the  European  nations  display  in  the 
conduct  of  their  internal  affairs  which  en- 
courages our  investors  to  furnish  credit. 

Until  we  get  sense  enough  to  attack  the 
problem  of  maintaining  productive  output  by 
positive  interference  and  aid,  we  shall  have 
to  wait  until  fortuitous  circumstances  revive 
the  demand  for  goods  for  the  expansion  of 
our  national  wealth.  It  seems  likely  now 
that  building  labor  and  the  prices  of  building 
materials  will  adjust  themselves  in  a  few 
months  so  that  building  activities  can  absorb 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  nation's  labor 
and  other  productive  resources  which  are 
now  idle.  The  outlook  for  the  construction 
of  new  plant  facilities  is  less  favorable  for 
the  immediate  future.  The  European  situa- 
tion is  altogether  uncertain  and  promises  no 
relief  at  an  early  date.  But  with  more  than 
six  million  farms  actively  at  work  bringing 
forth  a  volume  of  product  which  will  ap- 
proximate $15,000,000,000  in  value  for  the 
year,  and  with  the  greatest  consuming  public 
in  the  world  demanding  goods  to  maintain 
their  high  standard  of  living  and  to  improve 
the  standard  of  housing,  we  may  expect  a 
substantial  degree  of  prosperity  for  the  next 
year.  Profits  will  not  be  as  large  as  they 
were  during  war  time,  but  they  will  not  be 
as  small  as  they  were  before  1915. 


SQUANDERING  OUR  CAPITAL  OF 
MECHANICAL  POWER 

BY  HENRY  WYSHAM   LANIER 

[This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  three  articles  by  Mr.  Lanier,  in  which  he  discusses  factors 
of  national  waste  which  ought  to  be  and  can  be  remedied.  In  the  March  Review  he  pointed  out 
the  vast  waste  brought  about  through  ill  health,  and  outlined  measures  which  might  be  adopted 
if  the  nation  declared  war  against  preventable  disease.  In  this  present  article  the  author  treats  of 
our  wasteful  method  of  producing  mechanical  power;  and  in  a  later  contribution  he  will  discuss 
losses  arising  from   our   system   of  distributing  goods. — The  Editor] 


"The  story  of  coal  is  a  story  of  waste,  all  the 
way  from  the  face  of  the  mine -working  to  the 
smokestacks  of  the  boiler-plant — waste  of  a  na- 
tional resource,  waste  of  human  endeavor,  waste 
of  capital,  waste  of  transportation  capacity,  and 
waste  of  energy." — George  Otis  Smith,  Director 
U.   S.   Geological    Survey. 


MILLIONS  of  dollars  are  lost  daily  in 
wastes  of  mechanical  power ;  and  every 
dollar  of  fuel-energy  waste  comes  out  of  cap- 
ital. How  shall  we  classify  the  business  in- 
telligence of  a  nation  which,  facing  an  un- 
precedented expense  budget,  permits  such 
sums  to  be  burned  up — to  produce  manufac- 
turing troubles,  community  nuisances,  and 
business  and  transportation  congestion? 

Our  whole  material  civilization  is  based 
on  natural  power.  The  clothes  you  wear, 
the  food  you  eat,  the  motor,  trolley,  train, 
subway  that  brings  you  to  your  work — the 
whole  structure  of  your  daily  life  is  built 
upon  a  plentiful  supply  of  reasonably  cheap 
power.    To-day  that  means  coal. 

"Coal  is  the  shortest  word  we  have  to  ex- 
press industrial  power  and  domestic  comfort." 
Without  it  most  of  our  homes  would  be  un- 
inhabitable for  half  the  year ;  most  of  our 
workers  would  be  idle  and  hungry. 

When  the  cave-man  discovered  how  to 
make  fire,  he  found  the  key  which  would 
unlock  the  treasure  chest  nature  had  hidden 
in  the  earth.  He  was  a  long  time  indeed  in 
finding  the  chest  itself,  and  in  opening  it. 
Certainly  for  tens  of  thousands  of  years  after 
he  took  this  momentous  first  step  upward 
from  shivering  savagery,  he  did  not  even 
dream  that  he  had  gained  a  talisman  com- 
manding mightier  jinn  than  were  ever  im- 
agined by  Eastern  romancers. 

Somewhere  back  in  hazy  antiquity  our  an- 
cestors did  stumble  upon  the  fact  that  there 
were    "stones"   which  would   burn.     Theo- 
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phrastus,  successor  of  Aristotle,  describes  in 
his  treatise  "On  Stones"  an  earthy  substance 
which  would  kindle  and  burn  and  was  used  by 
smiths.  A  thousand  years  later  we  find  an 
Anglo-Saxon  word  in  a  grant  of  lands  by  the 
Abbey  of  Peterboro  which  seems  to  mean 
earth  coal  (charcoal  was  also  usually  called 
simply  "cole").  In  1239  the  King  of  Eng- 
land granted  a  license  to  Newcastle  to  dig 
for  coals,  and  early  in  the  next  century  Ed- 
ward I,  at  the  petition  of  Parliament,  pro- 
hibited its  use  in  London  because  of  "the 
sulferous  smoke  and  savour  of  the  firing." 
Only  seven  years  before  our  Revolution, 
though  wood  was  scarce  and  costly  in  Paris, 
the  city  forbade  the  use  of  coal  shipped  there 
from  England. 

Then  came  Watt's  first  steam  engine  in 
1780.  (This,  too,  at  least  seventeen  cen- 
turies after  Hero  of  Alexandria  had  put  on 
paper  a  practicable  design  for  making  steam 
do  useful  work!)  The  first  power  loom  fol- 
lowed in  1787 ;  the  first  American  steam  mill 
was  built  early  in  the  19th  century;  and  the 
Age  of  Steam  gathered  momentum  rapidly. 
Whereas  in  1822  the  United  States  pro- 
duced less  than  50,000  tons  of  coal,  and  in 
1868  the  output  of  Great  Britain  was  three 
and  a  half  times  as  large  as  ours,  we  are  now 
using  about  2,000,000  tons  a  day,  or  nearly 
as  much  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  produces. 

How  Coal  Is  Wasted 

No  doubt  about  our  having  found  the 
treasure  chest!  But  let  us  see  what  we  are 
doing  with  its  contents.  I  must  warn  you 
that  "Coal-Oil  Johnny,"  with  all  his  puerile 
extravagances  along  the  Broadway  of  a  gen- 
eration ago,  was  sober  and  thrifty  compared 
with  our  record  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  good 
time,  however,  to  look  the  truth  in  the  face. 
We  can  no  longer  plead  ignorance:  for  sixty 
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years  now  engineers  have  been  accumulating  incredible  wastes.     He  figures  that  the  loss 

exact  formulas  and  data  as  to  the  amount  of  which   could    be    prevented,    in    our   present 

work  produced  by  a  given  process  for  each  state  of  technical  knowledge,  amounts  to  six 

unit  of  energy  supplied.    Every  alert  mechan-  billion  dollars  a  year. 

ical   engineer   to-day   knows   the    facts,    and  Even    without    what    is    most    needed — a 

plenty  of  them  realize,  and  are  proclaiming,  complete    change    in    our    mental    attitude 

the  large  significance   of   those  facts  to  the  toward  fuel-energy— the  possibilities  of  mere 

nation  and  to  each  individual.  routine  application  of  good  practice  are  im- 

The    United    States   is   taking   out   of   its  posing, 

power  bank  this  year  some  700,000,000  tons  Take   that    350    tons   out   of    each    1000 

of  coal— one  hundred  anthracite,  six  hundred  which  keeps  our  industries  going.     "My  job, 

bituminous.     This  is  50  per  cent,  more  than  day  by  day,"  said  Mr.   Polakov,  "is  to  cut 

in  1910,  three  times  as  much  as  in  1900,  six  that  consumption  for  a  given  plant  from  a 

times  as  much  as  in   1890,  fifteen  times  as  Quarter  to  a  half,  merely  by  stopping  waste, 

much  as  in  1880.  by  doinS  the  tmnS  riSnt  instead  of  wrong.' 

The    Geological    Survey   has   charted   our  ™s  if  more  comprehensible  to  the  layman 

actual  uses  of  coal.     Of  each  1000  tons:  when  he  reahzef  how  basically  inefficient  an 

agent  steam  is  for  transforming  fuel  energy 

350  go  to  industries    (250  to  produce   steam),  into  available  working  power. 

250  keep  our  railroads  running,  The  engineer  measures  the  working  power 

165    are  burned  for  home  cooking  and  heating,  of    a    fuel    b      what    he    calls    "British    ther- 

130  are  turned  into  coke,  ■,          >.  »     -r,  .      >        .*•            -.     i    •          „i 

60  go  abroad  for  export  and  into  bunkers,  mal     umts       B.t.u.  s— this     unit     being     the 

35   are  consumed  in  mining  operations,  amount  of  heat  that  will  raise  one  pound  of 

10  produce  gas  for  light,  cooking  and  power.  water  one  degree  at  60°  Fahrenheit.  "Hard" 

^        .        ,         „™  ™~  ~™                    .  coal  contains  from  12,800  to  13,100  B.t.u.'s, 

To  mine  these  700,000,000  tons  requires  soft  coal  from  10>500  tQ   15>200>  dry  wood 

the  work  of  an  army  of  nearly  800,000  men  f rom  800Q  tQ  900a     Now  even  fn  the  mQSt 

(and,   incidentally,  the  death  of  2500  each  up_to.date  p^^  plant>  like  that  of  one  of 

year)  ;  to  transport  them  uses  up  a  third  of  the  great   public   service   corporationS)   with 

the  total  freight  capacity  of  our  railroads.  mechanical  stokers,  and  modern  engines,  and 

And  on  the  average,  our  existing  methods  economizers   to   use   the   heat    going   up    the 

of  mining  and  using  this  prime  necessity  ac-  flue>  and  feed-water  heaters  utilizing  a  part 

tually   secure  in   mechanical  energy   a  small  0f  tne  exhaust  steam— nearly  nine-tenths  of 

fraction   of  what  there  was  in  the  coal  "in  tne  heat-units  in  a  pound  of  coal  are  lost. 

place"  as  nature  left  it.  Tty  the  very  nature  of   the   steam   system 

That  is  to  say,  by  average  practise  we  lose  over  half  the  potential  working  power  has 

out  of  each  ton  of  2000  pounds:  gone  into  exhaust  steam  alone,  and  another 

Lbs.  net  one-sixth  up  the  stack.     We  get  for  use 

In    mining    600  in  horse-power,  or  in  kilowatt  hours,  a  the- 

In    ^SP°0tng     "the  stack 446  0retical    3412    units    0ut    of    15'000;    and    in 

By  ^dfatfon^  "P   ..^/V                              51  actual  practice  we  spend   well  over   30,000 

In   the   ash   pit 51  B.t.u.'s.      This,   mind   you,    is   the   best ;   the 

In    converting    heat    energy    into    mechanical  average   steam    power    plant   throughout    the 

ener&y    65°  country  is  a  small  affair,  under  200  horse- 

4   r>      j.   -       t       d  t  power,  which  uses  eight  times  as  much  coal 

A    Campaign  for  Reform  '                         .,  \ ,     .                              . 

to  produce  one  available  horse-power  as  does 

Note  simply  two  facts:  That  by  the  best  such  a  great,  central  station.  Fortunately 
practice  the  loss  in  mining  is  only  100  pounds,  there  is  one  big  saving  factor  here:  the  large 
instead  of  600 ;  that  the  average  steam  plant  proportion  of  factories  where  the  steam  plant 
uses  eight  times  as  much  coal  as  the  best-  really  produces  steam  for  other  purposes  than 
run  large  ones  do,  to  accomplish  the  same  that  of  power,  the  exhausts  serving  for  heat- 
result.  The  possibilities  of  applying  a  little  ing  and  for  all  sorts  of  manufacturing 
common  sense  on  a  large  scale  now  begin  to  processes, 
open  up.  On    the   other   hand,    these    huge    central 

Mr.  Walter  N.  Polakov,  consulting  engi-  power  and  light  stations,  say,  in  New  York 

neer,  who  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  City,  where  technical  experts   have  lavished 

service  and  information,  of  the  fuels  section  all  their  skill  to  reach  a  test  efficiency  of   15 

of   American    Society   of    Mechanical    Engi-  per  cent.,  are  pumping  out  into   the  air  or 

neers,  has  started  a  campaign  for  saving  these  the  river,  exhaust  steam  containing  a  formi- 
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dable  part  of  the  heat  units  in  the  fuel  con- 
sumed— while  in  another  section  of  the  city 
a  steam  power  plant  is  turning  a  fraction  of 
coal  energy  into  the  same  sort  of  steam 
and  sending  it  all  around  for  steam  and 
power ! 

"If  those  electrical  power  plants  would 
run  one  non-condensing  turbine  in  three,  they 
could  do  everything  the  steam  power  plants 
do — as  a  by-product,"  declares  Mr.  Pola- 
kov.  Clearly,  there  is  a  need  of  something 
beyond  even  the  application  of  good  tech- 
nical practice  in  using  fuel — badly  as  that  is 
needed.  Yet  the  Fuel  Administration  and 
the  engineering  experts  tell  us  we  could  save 
a  hundred  million  tons  right  here  by  adopt- 
ing correct  methods  of  firing  and  power 
generation. 

The  Wasteful  Locomotive  and  Kitchen  Stove 

The  situation  with  the  railroads  is  far 
worse  than  in  industry.  This  might  be  ex- 
pected when  we  consider  that  each  locomo- 
tive must  be  in  itself  a  complete  steam  power 
plant,  capable  of  dragging  fifty  cars  each 
with  fifty  tons  of  coal  at  high  speed — and 
we  still  have  only  50,000  miles  of  electric 
railroad  against  five  times  that  amount  of 
steam  lines. 

The  large  steam  turbine  gives  an  indi- 
cated horse-power  per  hour  for  thirteen 
pounds  of  steam.  (In  tests  with  superheated 
steam  it  has  been  produced  as  low  as  nine  to 
ten  pounds.)  The  locomotive  engine  takes 
thirty-five.  In  point  of  fact,  the  average 
locomotive  gets  in  power  about  5  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  coal.  There  is  probably 
a  preventable  loss  of  at  least  another 
122  million  tons  of  coal   here. 

Worst  of  all,  the  engineers  say,  so  far  as 
percentages  go,  is  the  waste  in  the  home  of 
coal  used  for  cooking  and  heating.  Here  we 
have  millions  of  individual  small  plants 
handled  by  stokers  with  no  idea  of  correct 
methods — with  the  result  that  some  98  out 
of  every  100  heat  units  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose. (I  fancy  the  "wasteful"  farm  homes, 
which  burn  a  hundred  million  cords  of  wood 
annually  for  fuel,  really  do  better  than  that!) 
Indeed,  as  is  the  case  all  through,  the  waste 
is  not  only  a  loss — it  does  harm,  in  many 
ways. 

Let  us  glance  next  at  the  coke,  which 
represents  130  out  of  the  1000  tons  under 
consideration.  Making  coke  involves  highly 
technical  processes,  a  recognition  of  what 
coal  really  is ;  and  still  it  has  taken  a  quarter 
of  a  century  for  the  product  from  the  eco- 
nomical  by-product  ovens  even   to  equal  in 


quantity  that  of  the  old-fashioned  beehive 
process — though  the  savings  by  the  newer 
method  are  enormous.  Moreover,  we  have 
just  developed  a  low-temperature  distillation 
of  coal  by  which,  in  a  plant  using  fifty  tons 
a  day  and  operating  continuously,  the  by- 
products have  a  net  value  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  coal,  while  giving  enough  heat  units 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  plant. 

Valuable  By-Products  of  Coal 

This  brings  us  to  the  really  fundamental 
point  of  view  which  can  alone  result  in  apply- 
ing common  sense  to  the  whole  problem.  In 
many  cases,  to  burn  coal  as  it  is  mined  for 
the  purpose  desired  is  on  a  par  with  Lamb's 
Chinaman  who  burnt  up  his  house  and  all 
its  contents  to  get  a  roast  pig. 

What  we  need  to  realize  is:  First,  that 
the  consumer  pays  for  these  wastes — and 
that  he  is  destined  to  pay  much  more  if  they 
continue,  since  that  means  rising  fuel  prices 
at  an   increasing  rate. 

Second,  that  it  is  highly  unintelligent  to 
think  of  coal  as  black  lumps  of  concentrated 
energy  which  must  be  carried  to  the  spot 
where  heat  or  power  is  needed  and  there 
burned.  It  is  that;  but  it  is  infinitely  more. 
And  we  are  far  enough  along  in  the  age  of 
electricity  to  know  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  ought  not  to  be  transported  in  its 
original  form. 

Even  considered  merely  as  concentrated 
energy,  we  have  learned  that  there  is  a  vast 
variation  in  different  kinds  of  coal — in  fact 
that  there  is  a  long  series  of  vegetable  prod- 
uct fuels,  from  wood  (which  has  almost  as 
much  hydrogen  and  oxygen  as  carbon) 
through  peat,  lignite,  bituminous  coal,  steam 
coal,  up  to  the  densest  anthracite  (nearly 
all  carbon).  And  we  have  learned  that  it 
pays  to  study  the  individuality  and  proper 
method  of  use  even  for  each  variety  of 
anthracite. 

Far  more  important,  coal  is  really  a  prize 
package  containing,  besides  energy,  the  ma- 
terials for  at  least  a  thousand  commercial 
products  used  by  the  community.  By  most 
of  our  methods  we  are  simply  throwing  away 
these  invaluable  by-products — ammonium 
sulphate,  a  fertilizer;  benzol,  a  fuel  and  the 
source  of  naphthalene  and  toluol ;  tar  for 
roads  and  roofs,  and  producing  an  ever- 
increasing  list  of  dyes,  color  lakes,  drugs, 
flavors,  perfumes,  resins,  explosives,  tanning 
extracts,  and  what  not. 

In  1918  the  price  of  one  ton  of  bituminous 
coal  at  the  mine  was  $1.32;  yet  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  multiple  products  of  the 
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same  ton  of  coal  would  have  had  a  collective 
value  of  at  least  $16. 

As  every  far-seeing  technical  expert  points 
out,  we  have  got  to  look  forward  to  ''mul- 
tiple production";  that  is,  getting  out  of 
coal  some  reasonable  proportion  of  what  it 
contains  that  we  need. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  this 
means  saving  at  both  ends,  for  these  by- 
products are  a  nuisance  and  a  menace  to 
health  when  they  are  poured  over  the  com- 
munity in  smoke,  cinders,  and  gas.  By  the 
newly  worked  out  method  of  distillation  of 
coal  at  low  temperature  we  can  produce 
coke  equal  to  that  from  beehive  ovens,  while 
saving  these  needed  products;  or  we  can  get 
almost  as  much  in  the  way  of  by-products 
and  have  for  household  heating  and  cooking 
an  artificial  anthracite  which  is  dustless, 
smokeless,  odorless,  leaves  no  clinkers,  and 
has  far  higher  heat  efficiency  in  the  home 
furnace.  Or  the  coal  can  be  gasified  in  pro- 
ducers and  converted  into  gas,  tar,  and  am- 
monium sulphate — the  gas'  having  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  heat  units  in  the  coal,  with 
greater  efficiency  under  boilers,  smokeless, 
capable  of  being  piped  200  miles  econom- 
ically. Besides,  ammonium  sulphate  with  an 
average  value  of  $3  per  ton  of  coal  would  be 
obtained. 

Central  Power  and  Heating  Plants 

As  Mr.  Polakov  points  out,  a  city  could 
erect  a  plant  which  would  recover  these  by- 
products and  provide  industrial  power,  heat, 
arid  household  fuel  with  vast  saving  of 
money,  lessening  of  terminal  and  even  main- 
line freight  congestion,  and  virtual  elimina- 
tion of  smoke  and  gas  nuisances  which  now 
afflict  us.  When  one  reads  in  the  newspaper 
of  an  American  city  which,  because  of  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  coal,  is  seriously 
contemplating  taking  over  and  operating  a 
mine,  such  a  development  does  not  seem  far 
distant.  In  one  form  or  another,  the 
handling  of  the  power  and  heat  problems  of 
a  region  as  a  unit  is  bound  to  come. 

In  point  of  fact,  a  very  ambitious  project 
of  this  sort  has  recently  taken  concrete  form. 

Mr.  William  S.  Murray,  an  eminent  engi- 
neer, was  in  charge  of  the  electrification  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad,  and  then  supervised  the  electric 
features  of  its  operation  from  1905  to  1914. 
He  became  more  and  more  impressed  by  the 
basic  facts  that  "power  in  the  form  of  coal 
is  maximum  in  bulk  and  minimum  in  effi- 
ciency; in  the  form  of  electricity  it  is  mini- 
mum in  bulk  and  maximum  in  efficiency"; 


that  power  demands  were  increasing  with 
almost  unbelievable  rapidity;  and  that  an 
impressive  proportion  of  our  power  waste  is 
due  to  chaotic  individualism  in  production  in- 
stead of  planning  for  the  whole  community. 
After  enlisting  in  his  project  the  four 
great  founder  societies — the  American  Insti- 
tutes of  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Mining,  and 
Civil  Engineers — he  appeared  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  April,  1920,  as  one  of  a  com- 
mittee of  four  to  urge  a  Federal  appropria- 
tion for  a  Super-Power  Survey.  Congress 
subsequently  appropriated  $125,000  for  this 
work,  which  is  now  being  carried  on  under 
the  supervision  of  a  commission  consisting  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Mr. 
Murray  himself  as  chief  of  the  engineering 
staff,  representatives  of  the  great  railroad  sys- 
tems and  industries  in  the  region  affected, 
and  a  long  list  of  technical  experts. 

One  Power  System  for  6o,ooo  Square  Miles 

The  central  idea  of  this  plan  is  to  create 
a  comprehensive  power  system  for  all  indus- 
tries and  railroads  in  the  territory  from  Bos- 
ton to  Washington  and  inland  from  the  coast 
150  miles — which  takes  in  Troy,  Albany,  the 
hard-coal  fields  around  Scranton,  and  the 
soft-coal  fields  to  the  south.  This  block  of 
60,000  square  miles  comprises  less  than  2  per 
cent,  of  the  area  of  the  United  States,  yet 
something  like  a  third  of  the  power  demand 
centers  there.  It  contains  a  total  machine 
capacity  of  17,000,000  horse-power,  10,000,- 
000  for  industries  and  7,000,000  for  rail- 
roads. 

Now,  the  modern  measure  of  successful 
operation  is  what  engineers  term  "load 
factor" — the  ratio  of  the  average  load  (work 
actually  performed)  to  the  maximum  of 
which  the  installation  is  capable.  The  load 
factor  of  the  steam  locomotive  is  under  10 
per  cent. ;  the  great  central  stations  are  below 
35 ;  in  the  zone  of  the  Super-Power  Survey 
the  average  is  about   15  per  cent. 

By  installing  at  strategic  tidewater  points 
high-powered,  high-economy  steam  and  hy- 
dro-electric stations  (probably  one  great 
water  power  plant  on  the  Susquehanna, 
another  on  the  Delaware — possibly  also  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  the  Adirondacks), 
with  steam  stations  at  the  mouth  of  mines, 
all  connected  into  one  transmission  system 
which  would  use  also  the  large  central  sta- 
tions now  existing  in  the  great  cities — there 
would  be  produced  a  logical  system  to  deliver 
the  power  needed  in  this  region. 
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From  Mr.  Murray's  experience  on  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  (where  he  saw  oppor- 
tunities to  secure  a  75  per  cent,  efficiency) 
he  is  convinced  that  the  load  factor  would  be 
raised  from  15  per  cent,  to  50 — which  means 
that  one  horse-power  will  do  the  work  of 
three  former  ones,  or  the  amount  of  coal 
used  will  be  cut  in  half. 

This  implies  a  direct  saving  of  coal  worth 
$150,000,000  a  year,  and  as  much  more  from 
the  economy  of  electrical  maintenance  as 
compared  with  steam.  Electric  installations 
to-day  in  this  zone  are  developing  half  of 
the  ten  million  horse-power  used  for  indus- 
tries, and  the  steady  replacement  of  steam  by 
electric  drive  is  bound  to  continue. 

Since  investigation  shows  that  the  power 
requirement  is  going  to  be  double  the  present 
demand  in  five  years,  the  plan  is  clearly  not 
for  the  remote  future  but  for  a  present  which 
will  be  upon  us  by  the  time  it  can  be  carried 
out.  It  is  estimated  that  this  million  dollars 
a  day  can  be  saved  by  an  investment  which 
will  return  24  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  these  figures 
of  savings  are  not  only  pronounced  conser- 
vative by  other  authorities,  but  that  they 
take  no  account  of  one  large  item,  the  saving 
of  by-products  possible  in  the  proposed  large 
steam-power  plants  located  at  the  mines. 
Such  plants  would  offer  an  ideal  opportunity 
for  multiple  production ;  and  since  a  ton  of 
coal  may  be  said  to  be  made  up  of  1440 
pounds  of  coke,  10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas, 
twenty-two  pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate, 
two  and  one-half  gallons  of  benzol,  and  nine 
gallons  of  tar — whose  total  value  is  perhaps 
fourteen  times  that  of  the  coal — the  saving 
here  might  well  be  made  to  vie  with  the 
main  one. 

Gas  as  an  Ideal  Fuel 

Yet  this  super-power  scheme  apparently 
fails  to  consider  the  vital  factor  of  indus- 
trial and  domestic  heating.  If  we  continue 
to  generate  power  at  the  super-power  plants 
in  the  condensing  engines  and  turbines,  up  to 
90  per  cent,  of  heat  from  coal  will  be  lost  to 
the  clouds  and   down  the  river.     The  crea- 


tion of  super-fuel-gas  stations  will  prove 
equally  important  and  as  necessary  as  the 
super-power  stations. 

In  these  super-fuel  stations,  raw  coal  will 
be  split  into  gas,  smokeless  solid  fuel,  benzol 
and  other  valuable  chemicals,  and  fertilizer. 
The  industry  needs  more  heat  than  power 
and  the  domestic  use  of  fuel  is  the  most  ex- 
travagant. Gas  as  fuel  for  industrial  heat 
and  domestic  needs  approximates  the  ideal ; 
for  it  requires  no  handling,  creates  no  dirt, 
odor,  ashes  or  refuse,  relieves  railroad  and 
street  congestion,  and  can  be  utilized  even 
by  inexpert  persons  at  a  very  high  effi- 
ciency. 

Municipalities,  by  underwriting  such  inte- 
grated multiple  production,  super-fuel  plants, 
according  to  Mr.  Polakov,  can  serve  the 
urban  and  suburban  population  with  un- 
heard-of economy  by  offering  smokeless  coal 
and  gas  and  various  by-products.  This  ser- 
vice can  be  extended  to  the  adjacent  territory, 
furnishing  small  towns  and  recently  de- 
veloped sections  of  larger  cities  with  the  most 
economic  source  of  heat,  while  light  and 
power  will  be  generated  with  the  smokeless 
solid  fuel  produced  at  super-fuel  stations  and 
used  to  generate  electricity. 

In  view  of  many  loose  statements  about 
our  water  power,  it  is  interesting  to  see  that 
the  water-power  contribution  to  the  super- 
power system  is  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  and  is  expected  to  sink  to  half  this  in 
four  years.  Mr.  Philip  Torchio  has  pointed 
out  that  while  our  Mountain  and  Pacific 
States  have  potential  water  powers  five  or 
six  times  as  large  as  their  requirements,  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  already  demanding  an 
amount  of  power  of  which  the  rivers  can 
supply  only  8  per  cent.,  and  do  supply  only 
1.4  per  cent.  The  limit  of  economic  trans- 
mission of  electricity  is  from  250  to  300 
miles.  Therefore,  this  section  of  greatest 
power  consumption  cannot  draw  help  from 
the  West;  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  some 
national  policy  of  conservation  of  coal  be- 
comes apparent.  Needless  to  say,  such  con- 
servation must  include  far-reaching  develop- 
ment of  the  water-powers  available. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  SECTION  OF  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


COMMISSION  GOVERNMENT 

UNDER  TEST 

Buffalo's  Five  Years'  Experience 
BY  M.  M.  WILNER 


THE  city  of  Buffalo  has  been  under  the 
commission  plan  of  government  for  the 
last  five  years.  Being  the  largest  city  in 
the  United  States  to  adopt  this  system,  Buf- 
falo is  an  interesting  subject  for  study  by 
those  who  are  trying  to  solve  American 
municipal  problems.  A  remarkable  demon- 
stration that  the  people  still  approve  the  ex- 
periment after  five  years  of  trial  has  re- 
cently been  furnished.  During  the  session 
of  the  State  Legislature  which  adjourned  on 
April  16th  a  determined  effort  was  made  to 
repeal  Buffalo's  commission  charter.  It  was 
defeated  by  the  protests  of  the  citizens, 
which  became  strong  enough  fairly  to  scare 
legislators  already  committed  to  the  change 
from  going  ahead  with  their  project. 

The  story  -is  worth  wide  telling.  The  im- 
portant features  of  commission  government, 
as  applied  in  Buffalo,  are  that  both  executive 
and  legislative  functions  are  vested  in  a 
council  of  five  men,  who  are  elected  at  large; 


the  Mayor  is  a  member  of  the  council  and 
heads  a  department,  but  has  no  veto  power; 
the  councilmen  are  nominated  and  elected 
by  a  non-partisan  system  which  requires  that 
candidates  have  their  names  placed  on  the 
primary  ballot  by  petition  without  party 
designations  and  the  two  candidates  for  each 
office  who  stand  highest  in  the  primary  go 
on  the  election  ballot,  also  without  party 
designations. 

Soon  after  the  election  last  fall  a  Buffalo 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  announced 
his  purpose  to  present  a  bill  revising  the 
charter.  The  proposition  received  little  at- 
tention at  first.  No  meetings  of  citizens 
were  held  to  discuss  it,  nor  was  the  city  gov- 
ernment consulted.  The  citizens  gained 
their  first  knowledge  of  what  was  intended 
when  the  bill  was  introduced  at  Albany.  It 
was  then  found  that  the  measure  provided 
for  the  creation  of  a  larger  council  elected 
by  districts,  equivalent  to  a  board  of  alder- 
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men ;  separation  of  executive  and  legislative 
functions,  giving  the  Mayor  a  veto  power 
but  no  seat  in  the  council ;  abolition  of  the 
non-partisan  system  of  primaries  and  elec- 
tions and  restoration  of  the  party  system  by 
a  provision  that  nominations  should  be  made 
and  elections  held  under  the  regular  State 
laws. 

The  friends  of  commission  government 
were  alarmed.  To  all  appearance  the  ene- 
mies of  the  charter  were  in  full  power,  and 
the  prevailing  tendency  in  the  legislature  re- 
flected their  views.  The  local  party  organ- 
izations did  not  formally  support  the  bill, 
but  it  was  well  understood  and  publicly 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  State  Assembly 
that  both  favored  it.  Of  the  eight  local 
Assemblymen  and  three  Senators,  seven  As- 
semblymen and  two  Senators  declared  di- 
rectly for  the  change.  One  Assemblyman 
and  one  Senator,  while  opposing  the  measure, 
introduced  bills  of  their  own  which,  if 
adopted,  would  also  have  abolished  commis- 
sion government.  All  bills  proposed  a  ref- 
erendum election  to  be  held  on  May  31st. 

The  principal  arguments  offered  in  sup- 
port of  the  change  were  that  stronger  can- 
didates for  Mayor  could  be  obtained  if  the 
power  of  the  -office  were  increased  by  restor- 
ing the  veto;  that  different  sections  of  the 
city  required  local  representatives  to  promote 
their  local  interests ;  that  taxation  had  been 
considerably  increased  under  commission 
government;  that  much  undignified  squab- 
bling and  disgraceful  exchanges  of  personali- 
ties had  occurred  at  sessions  of  the  council ; 
that  the  non-partisan  system  had  facilitated 
the  election  of  a  Socialist,  whose  attitude  was 
responsible  for  most  of  the  bickering. 

Improved  Finances 

The  counter-arguments,  which  illustrate 
the  favorable  results  of  commission  govern- 
ment, were  many  and  varied.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  Mayor,  by  reason  of  his  seat  in 
the  council  and  voice  in  the  passing  of  appro- 
priations and  ordinances,  now  has  more  real 
power  than  he  could  exercise  as  a  simple 
executive  with  a  veto  and  that  he  had  proved 
this  by  preventing  riotous  demonstrations 
and  a  threatened  policemen's  strike  at  a  time 
when  serious  disturbances  were  occurring  in 
Cleveland,  Boston  and  other  cities.  It  was 
recalled  that  former  boards  of  aldermen  had 
usually  been  made  up  of  men  of  small  caliber 
who  were  controlled  by  political  committees 
and  whose  rule  was  wasteful  and  inefficient. 
No  scandal  or  corruption  could  be  charged 


against  commission  government.  A  heavy 
increase  in  taxation  was  undeniable,  but  it 
was  shown  to  be  less  than  has  occurred  in 
most  cities  during  the  period  of  war  infla- 
tion. Moreover,  it  has  been  accomplished 
chiefly  by  a  revision  and  equalization  of  as- 
sessments, which  was  just   and   businesslike. 

When  the  commission  government  took 
hold,  the  city  was  bonded  to  the  constitu- 
tional debt  limit.  It  has  not  increased  its 
net  debt  during  these  five  years.  Payment 
of  expiring  bonds  has  balanced  the  issue  of 
new  securities,  and  the  city's  debt  is  now 
$40,000,000  below  the  limit  fixed  by  the 
State  Constitution.  While  this  improve- 
ment in  the  finances  has  been  effected,  im- 
portant public  improvements,  some  of  which 
had  been  needed  for  many  years,  have  been 
carried  out.  Furthermore,  the  tide  has 
begun  to  turn.  A  reduction  of  $5  per  $1000 
in  the  tax  rate  has  been  made  for  next  year. 

As  for  the  election  of  a  Socialist  to  the 
Council,  that  is  likely  to  happen  in  any  in- 
dustrial city  and  might  be  more  easily  accom- 
plished if  the  non-Socialist  vote  were  divided 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats.  In 
Milwaukee  the  two  old  parties  have  found 
it  necessary  to  unite  in  municipal  politics  to 
combat  Socialism.  Under  the  commission 
government  in  Buffalo,  the  election  of  a  So- 
cialist did  not  turn  the  city  over  to  the 
Socialist  party.  The  Socialist  councilman 
was  merely  placed  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  affairs  and  the  government 
under  the  non-partisan  council  went  on  as 
before.  It  would  be  necessary  under  com- 
mission government  for  the  Socialists  to 
carry  two,  if  not  three,  successive  elections 
before  they  could  assume  administration  of 
the  city,  as  they  would  do  whenever  they 
win  a  single  election  in  other  cities. 

Public    Opinion    Supports    Commission 
Government 

Argument,  however,  was  lost  on  the  legis- 
lature, which  heard  the  city's  side  only  as 
presented  by  a  few  citizens  before  commit- 
tees. The  bill  received  but  seven  opposition 
votes  in  the  Assembly  and  four  in  the  Sen- 
ate. It  was  then  sent  to  the  Mayor  of 
Buffalo,  as  required  by  the  State  Constitu- 
tion. By  this  time  the  people  were  thor- 
oughly aroused.  All  the  newspapers  except 
one  opposed  the  reversion  to  the  old  alder- 
manic  and  party-government  system.  Clubs 
of  both  men  and  women  voters  denounced 
the  change.  Public  meetings  were  held  at 
which  very  strong  protests  were  voiced.  Men 
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who  had  held  office  under  the  old  govern- 
ment and  had  been  leaders  in  resisting  the 
adoption  of  the  commission  charter  originally 
declared  that  it  had  been  successful  and 
should  stand.  At  the  hearing  before  the 
Mayor  the  hall  was  crowded  with  earnest 
citizens,  representing  all  manner  of  organi- 
zations, who  spoke  emphatically  against  the 
bill,  while  but  seven  persons,  including  two 
members  of  the  legislature,  appeared  in  its 
favor. 

The  Mayor,  after  holding  the  bill  for  the 
fifteen  days  that  the  law  permitted,  returned 
it. to  Albany  with  a  stirring  veto.  The  ses- 
sion was  then  within  three  days  of  the  time 
set  for  adjournment.  The  nearly  unanimous 
vote  by  which  the  bill  had  been  passed  the 
first  time  presaged  an  immediate  repassage, 
but  the  hearts  of  the  legislators  failed  them. 
The    evidence    of    public    disfavor    was    too 


strong  for  the  politicians.  They  realized 
that  they  had  underestimated  the  weight  of 
public  opinion  which  supported  commission 
government.  The  local  Senator  who  had 
introduced  the  bill  announced  that  he  would 
make  no  further  effort  in  its  behalf.  The 
chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Com- 
mittee declared  that  his  organization  would 
do  nothing  for  it.  No  motion  to  repass  the 
bill  over  the  Mayor's  veto  was  made  in 
either  house,  and  the  legislature  adjourned 
leaving  the  commission  charter  untouched. 
This  was  probably  the  one  instance  in 
which  public  pressure  turned  the  New  York 
legislature  of  1921  from  an  original  pur- 
pose. Such  an  exhibit  of  popular  approval 
of  commission  government  after  five  years 
of  experience  may  well  encourage  municipal 
reformers  to  strive  for  a  further  extension  of 
the  system. 


FROM  SENATE  TO  PRESIDENCY 

BY  SAMUEL  McCUNE  LINDSAY 


TWO  statements  concerning  new  prece- 
dents established  by  President  Hard- 
ing were  current  in  Washington  at  the  time 
of  his  inauguration.  One  was  attributed  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts; both  were  generally  misinter- 
preted or  historically  inaccurate  as  quoted  by 
the  press  throughout  the  country.  One  state- 
ment was  to  the  effect  that  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history  a  President  had  appeared  offi- 
cially before  the  Senate  on  the  day  of  his 
inauguration,  and  the  other  that  President 
Harding  was  the  first  Senator  to  be  elected 
President.  Both  statements  are  technically 
correct,  although  the  second  is  not  properly 
interpreted  to  mean  that  President  Harding 
is  the  first  Senator  to  fill  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent. 

Ten  Presidents  Before  Hoarding  Had  Served 
in  the  Senate 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  ten  Presidents,  begin- 
ning with  Monroe  and  running  continuously 
from  John  Quincy  Adams  through  Jackson, 
Van  Buren,  William  Henry  Harrison  to 
Tyler,  and  later  Pierce,  Buchanan,  Andrew 
Johnson  and  Benjamin  Harrison,  all  had 
seen  previous  service  in  the  Senate.  Gar- 
field was  elected  to  the  Senate  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  his  State  in  the  same  year  that  he 
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was  nominated  and  elected  President,  but  his 
election  was  for  the  term  beginning  on  the 
fourth  of  March,  when  he  was  inaugurated 
President ;  therefore,  he  never  served  as  Sen- 
ator and  was  merely  a  Senator-elect  at  the 
time  of  his  election  to  the  Presidency.  No 
one  of  the  other  ten  was  a  Senator  in  office  at 
the  time  of  his  election  to  the  Presidency. 

In  an  article  on  "The  New  Cabinet  and 
Its  Problems,"  published  in  the  April 
Review  of  Reviews,  in  a  parenthetical 
statement  beginning  at  the  third  line  of  the 
first  column  near  the  top  of  page  384,  in 
speaking  of  President  Harding's  own  service 
in  the' Senate,  I  must  plead  guilty  to  a  slip 
of  the  pen  in  an  unqualified  statement,  which 
has  given  in  some  quarters  an  erroneous  im- 
pression that  I  did  not  intend,  and  which  I 
am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  to  correct. 
In  the  parenthesis  referring  to  President 
Harding's  previous  service  in  the  Senate  I 
said:  "He  is  the  first  President  who  has  pre- 
viously had  a  term  in  the  Senate."  What  I 
intended  to  say  was  that  of  our  recent  Presi- 
dents— having  in  mind  the  period  from  the 
Civil  War  to  the  present — he  was  the  first 
to  have  gone  directly  from  a  full  term  in  the 
Senate  into  the  Presidency.  Even  this  state- 
ment would  not  have  been  technically  accu- 
rate, because  President  Harding  resigned  his 
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seat  in  the  Senate  several  weeks  before  the 
expiration  of  his  full  term,  which  would  have 
expired  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration  as 
President,  and  his  successor  elected  at  the 
time  he  was  elected  President  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  his  State  to  fill  out  the 
unexpired  term  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  point  which  I  intended  to  suggest  is 
not,  however,  without  some  political  signifi- 
cance, especially  in  view  of  the  constitutional 
struggle  that  took  place  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  during  the  last  two 
years  of  President  Wilson's  second  term. 
President  Harding  is  more  than  the  first 
Senator  in  office  to  pass  from  a  full  or  nearly 
full  term  in  the  Senate  into  the  Presidency. 
He  assumes  his  duties  as  President  after 
active  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  nearly  six  years  immediately  prior  to 
his  inauguration,  and  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  dominant  majority  in  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  two  years  immediately  preceding  his 
inauguration  as  President. 

President  Harding's  Unique  Relationship  to 
the  Senate 

No  other  President  who  had  had  previous 
Senatorial  experience  had  ever  held  any  such 
relationship  to  the  Senate  as  President  Hard- 
ing. Indeed,  the  record  of  the  ten  Presidents 
who  had  previously  at  one  time  or  other  been 
Senators  is  a  rather  curious  and  interesting 
one.  Most  of  them  were  misfits  in  the  Sen- 
ate, or  at  least  had  an  unhappy  and  unsatis- 
factory political  experience  as  members  of 
that  body.  Monroe  served  four  years  and 
then  resigned  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
Minister  to  France  in  1794.  John  Quincy 
Adams  served  five  years  of  his  term;  during 
most  of  the  time  at  outs  with  his  party,  and 
finally  resigning  when  the  Legislature  of  his 
State  emphasized  the  rebuke  of  his  party  by 
electing  his  successor  more  than  a  year  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term. 

Jackson  was  twice  Senator,  the  first  time 
for  only  a  few  months,  when  he  resigned  for 
more  congenial  activities,  and  the  second  time 
when  he  was  elected  in  1823  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  his  State  in  order  to  advance  his 
interests  as  a  candidate  for  the   Presidency, 


for  which  he  was  defeated  in  1824  by  John 
Quincy  Adams.  Although  Jackson  served  in 
a  fairly  active  capacity,  he  resigned  his  seat 
in  the  Senate  shortly  after  Adams  was  in- 
augurated President  in  1825.  Van  Buren 
served  a  full  term  from  1821  to  1827  and 
was  re-elected  in  1827,  but  resigned  a  year 
later  to  accept  the  nomination  as  Governor 
of  New  York,  to  which  office  he  was  elected 
in  1828.  William  Henry  Harrison  served 
three  years,  from  1825  to  1828,  when  he  re- 
signed to  go  as  Minister  to  Colombia.  Tyler 
served  nine  years  in  the  Senate,  having  been 
elected  for  a  full  term  in  1827  and  again  in 
1833;  but  he  resigned  in  1836  as  a  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  Virginia  Legislature 
in  instructing  its  Senators  with  respect  to 
their  vote  on  political  issues.  Pierce  served 
for  five  years  of  a  term  beginning  in  1837, 
but  resigned  in  1842  to  resume  his  practice 
of  law. 

Buchanan  served  the  longest  term  in  the 
Senate  of  any  of  our  Presidents,  eleven  years 
in  all,  having  been  elected  in  1834  and  again 
in  1840,  but  he  resigned  his  seat  in  1845  to 
become  Secretary  of  State.  Andrew  Johnson 
was  Senator  from  1857  to  1862,  when  he 
was  appointed  Military  Governor  of  Tennes- 
see. He  also  served  a  short  term  after  retire- 
ment from  the  Presidency  from  March, 
1875,  during  the  extra  session,  until  his  death 
on  July  30th  of  that  year.  Benjamin  Harri- 
son served  a  full  term  from  1881  to  1887, 
which  expired,  however,  two  years  before  his 
inauguration  as  President. 

President  Harding's  previous  service  in 
the  Senate  may  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  Through- 
out his  campaign  he  showed  a  determination 
to  utilize  that  experience  in  an  earnest  at- 
tempt to  secure  a  clearer  definition  and  a 
better  recognition  of  the  full  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dency. He  earnestly  desires  closer  coopera- 
tion in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  func- 
tions; better  coordination  of  the  executive 
functions  of  the  Senate  with  those  of  the 
Executive  branch  of  the  Government  for  the 
more  efficient  working  of  the  machinery  of 
government  established  by  the  Constitution. 


SIXTEEN   MEN.  OF  SIXTEEN  DIFFERENT  NATIONALITIES.  LEARNING   TO  BE  AMERICAN  SOLDIERS  AND  CITIZENS 

(In  the  recruit  educational  center  at  Camp  Dix,  New  Jersey,  there  have  been  represented  at  a  single  time  more  than 

fifty  nationalities  and  thirty  languages) 


THE  ARMY  AS  A  SCHOOL 

BY  THEODORE  M.  KNAPPEN 


WHEN  Congress  voted  to  reduce  the 
regular  army  to  175,000  enlisted  men, 
some  called  it  a  step  toward  disarmament,  but 
there  were  thousands  and  thousands  of  per- 
sons to  whom  it  meant  shutting  the  door  of 
the  schoolhouse.  When  the  edict  to  cease 
recruiting  came,  eager  adult  students  were 
pouring  into  the  brand-new,  peace-time  Amer- 
ican school-army  at  the  rate  of  1500  a  day. 
In  fact,  so  unlike  any  regular  army  that 
ever  was  since  the  first  standing  army  evolved 
from  the  tribal  hordes  is  the  United  States 
army,  as  reorganized  since  the  world  war, 
that  it  is  a  debatable  point  as  to  whether  the 
arts  of  peace  are  not  advanced  by  increasing 
and  retarded  by  decreasing  it. 

What  the  Old  Army  Was  Like 

Anyone  who  knew  the  old  American  regu- 
lar army  of  hard-boiled  commissioned  officers 
and  still  harder  boiled  non-coms,  with  its 
backbone  of  first-class  privates  who  could  lick 


their  weight  in  wildcats  and  were  tougher 
than  leather  and  rougher  than  sandpaper, 
would  never  recognize  its  kinship  to  the  new 
army.  That  old  army  was  as  hostile  as  a  mad 
porcupine  and  was  the  fine  product  of  the 
frontier  age  of  the  Republic.  For  a  hun- 
dred years  it  had  fought  hard-fighting  savages 
and  patrolled  the  marches  of  advancing  civi- 
lization. It  was  hard  and  rough  for  hard  and 
rough  times.  It  fought  sneeringly  and  died 
swearing.  It  lit  up  the  frontier  trading  cen- 
ters in  its  off-hours,  listed  little  whence  it 
came  or  whither  it  was  going.  It  was  a  truly 
he-man's  army  that  outswore  the  army  in 
Flanders,  outrode  the  cowboy  and  outnerved 
the  Apache.  It  knew  little  of  education  be- 
yond straight  shooting,  and  would  have 
scorned  it  no  less.  It  was  largely  recruited 
from  the  drifters  and  toughs  of  the  big  cities, 
from  the  down-and-outers,  from  the  hapless 
and  aimless  and  the  adventurers,  than  which 
there  never  was  better  material  for  the  pro- 
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fessional  soldier.  It  drilled  hard,  fought 
gamely,  loafed  much  and  boozed  more.  It 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  going  to  school 
as  wearing  skirts. 

The  New  Army — a  Big  University 

The  new  army,  the  army  that  has  been 
built  up  in  its  enlisted  strength  since  the  war, 
and  that  has  been  molded  on  its  present  lines 
within  the  past  fifteen  months,  is  about  the 
soberest,  busiest  army  that  ever  was.  It  is 
an  army  of  education,  recreation,  drilling  and 
policing,  drawn  largely  from  the  reserves  of 
native  American  stock  in  the  rural  districts. 
Pretty  nearly  everybody  in  it  from  the  chief- 
of-stafr  to  the  newest  illiterate  in  the  recruit 
center  schools  is  on  the  jump  from  reveille  to 
taps.  It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  public  school 
for  adults  in  the  world.  It  has  enrolled  on 
its  lists  of  students  no  less  than  110,000  men 
(including  the  old  army  specialists'  schools), 
and  it  has  been  doing  things  in  an  educational 
way  that  have  opened  the  eyes  of  educators 
everywhere  and  that  unquestionably  tend  to 
revolutionize  the  technique  of  education 
throughout  the  land. 

It  is  the  only  school  in  the  United  States, 
if  not  in  the  world,  that  undertakes  in  one 
and  the  same  course  to  give  a  man  social  edu- 
cation, scientific  instruction  and  vocational 
training;  i.  e.,  the  trade  school,  the  engineer- 
ing college  and  academic  college  in  one.  It 
is  the  only  great  public  school  in  the  world 
that  pays  and  "keeps"  a  hundred  thousand 
men  while  it  educates  them.  It  is  such  a 
new  thing  in  armies  that  it  may  be  that  while 
the  public  is  talking  about  doing  away  with 
the  army  and  Congress  is  legislating  to  reduce 
it,  both  are  thinking  about  something  that  no 
longer  exists.  Certain  it  is  that  to  men  in 
the  army  the  word  has  an  utterly  different 
meaning  from  what  it  had  as  late  as  1916. 
The  army  is  to-day  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  educational  and  Americanization  pro- 
grams— and  there  be  competent  observers 
who  say  that  it  is  educating  better  than  the 
public  schools  and  Americanizing  better  than 
the  social  settlements. 

Effective   Vocational  Training 

Everybody  has  heard  something  about  the 
introduction  of  vocational  training  into  the 
army  and  navy.  Most  people  probably  think 
that  it  was  conceived  as  a  bit  of  window- 
dressing  for  the  army,  as  a  lure  for  easily 
duped  boys  needed  to  fill  up  lean  regiments, 
and  that  its  development  was  in  the  inspiring 
recruiting  posters.    I  more  than  half  thought 


so  myself  until  I  put  in  the  better  part  of 
a  month  studying  the  educational  army  in 
its  posts  and  camps.  Then  I  discovered  that 
the  army's  vocational  training  is  already 
about  the  most  effective  system  of  its  kind  in 
the  country  and  that  preliminary,  too,  or  op- 
tionally with  vocational  training  goes  a  radi- 
cally new  general  education  plan  that  is 
capable  of  landing  an  intelligent  man  in  West 
Point,  in  the  freshman  class  of  any  college, 
or  in  the  highest  rank  of  thinking  and  acting 
citizenship  when  army  days  are  over. 

Army  Training  That  Makes  Good  Citizens 

Newton  D.  Baker,  the  retiring  Secretary 
of  War,  came  into  office  little  better  than  an 
army  hater,  but  he  soon  came  to  see  in  the 
army  wonderful  potentialities  for  national 
efficiency  and  good  citizenship,  and  he  leaves 
office  a  believer  in  compulsory  military  train- 
ing and  convinced  that  every  good  man  is 
better  for  a  term  in  the  army.  Mr.  Baker 
early  caught  the  idea  of  an  army  that  should 
be  productive  and  constructive,  an  army  that 
would  justify  its  existence  in  time  of  peace 
and  doubly  so  in  time  of  war,  an  army  that 
would  make  good  citizens  as  well  as  good 
soldiers.  It  has  been  his  good  fortune  to 
remain  in  office  long  enough  to  see  the 
United  States  Army  become  a  school  or  uni- 
versity in  khaki  with  an  attendance  ten  times 
that  of  any  conventional  university  and  ex- 
ceeded by  but  few  municipal  school  systems. 

The  Need  of  Specialized  Education  for 
Soldiers 

The  germ  of  the  educational  army  was 
planted  as  far  back  as  the  National  Defense 
act  of  1916,  but  the  onrush  of  the  war  pre- 
vented its  growth  (except  as  emergency  edu- 
cation was  sledged  into  the  millions  who 
were  summoned  to  the  colors  in  1917  and 
1918)  in  order  to  make  them  fit  to  fight.  The 
trying  experience  of  those  days,  when  it  was 
found  impossible  to  scrape  up  enough  techni- 
cians to  man  the  army  services,  and  25  per 
cent,  of  the  draft  men  were  discovered  to  be 
illiterate  and  thus  unprepared  even  for  the 
straight  combat  ranks  of  a  modern  army, 
soon  made  "hard-boiled"  converts  to  educa- 
tion within  the  army.  Another  great  step 
toward  the  new  day  came  when  the  idle  mil- 
lions of  Yanks  in  France,  in  the  homesick 
times  following  the  armistice,  were  organ- 
ized into  the  great  A.  E.  F.  University  with 
its  headquarters  at  Beaume. 

When  the  reorganization  of  the  regular 
army  began  in  1919  the  General  Staff,  in  the 
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light  of  its  experience  during  the  war,  in- 
corporated education  into  its  plans  just  as 
much  as  it  did  military  organization  and 
equipment.  General  W.  G.  Haan,  who  as 
Chief  of  the  War  Plans  Division  was  charged 
with  the  groundwork  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem, took  it  up  as  an  urgent  military  con- 
sideration. He  had  found  in  France  that 
even  in  the  combat  lines  52  per  cent,  of  the 
enlisted  men  needed  some  sort  of  specialized 
training  to  be  the  best  soldiers,  and  that 
every  soldier  under  the  conditions  of  modern 
warfare  needs  to  be  literate  and  trained  to 
think  and  act  on  his  own  initiative.  There- 
fore General  Haan  was  for  general  as  well 
as  technical  education  from  the  start.  He 
assures  me  that  in  the  beginning  he  had  no 
thought  of  an  educational  program  as  a  means 
of  luring  young  men  into  an  army  that  in  the 
listless  post-bellum  days  shrank  to  scarcely 
more  than  100,000  men,  with  everybody 
wanting  to  get  out  and  nobody  wanting  to 
get  in. 

Incidentally  it  should  be  said  that  any- 
thing that  General  Haan  ignored  in  this  re- 
spect the  recruiting  service  picked  up  with 
a  magnifying  glass,  and  that  the  educational 
opportunities  subsequently  proved  to  be  the 
very  life-saver  of  the  army — as  something 
more  than  a  paper  organization.  When 
General  Martin  was  called  to  the  chiefship 
of  the  recruiting  job  in  the  latter  part  of  1919 
the  army  was  fading  away  like  a  snowbank 
before  an  April  shower.     The  old  recruiting 


MAJOR  GEN.  PETER  C  HARRIS 

(As  Adjutant   General   of  the  Army,   General    Harris  is 
its  "superintendent  of  schools") 


BRIG.    GEN.    WILLIAM    G.    HAAN 

(As  chief  of  the  war  plans  division  of  the  Genera) 
Staff  at  Washington,  General  Haan  was  charged  with 
working  out  the  scheme   of  education  within   the  army) 


methods  were  promptly  scrapped  and  the  new 
army  was  "sold"  to  public  opinion  as  a  pro- 
ductive institution,  and  to  the  potential  soldier 
as  a  means  of  adult  education,  with  the  most 
gratifying  results.  Along  with  the  new 
methods  came  also  some  new  men. 

The  General  Staff  called  in  civilian  ad- 
visers to  assist  in  Washington  and  at  all  corps, 
area  and  division  headquarters,  and  the  army, 
with  characteristic  energy  and  effective 
"punch,"  plunged  into  the  new  field  of  adult 
education  on  a  big  scale.  At  the  head  of  the 
civilian  division,  in  Washington,  is  Dr.  C.  R. 
Mann,  an  educator  of  national  eminence.  To 
Dr.  Mann  belongs  no  small  part  of  the  credit 
for  the  vision  and  the  creation  of  the  new  edu- 
cational army,  which  has  grown  during  his 
association  with  it  out  of  general  ideas  that 
sprang  from  the  summer  training  camps  of 
pre-war  days,  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps,  and  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  of  war-time,  in  all  of  which  he  was  an 
important  factor.  Harmoniously  cooperating 
with  him  on  the  military  side  in  the  inception 
and  planning  is  Col.  R.  I.  Rees,  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  who  was  president  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
University,  and  General  P.  C.  Harris,  who 
as  Adjutant  General  is  the  army's  superin- 
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tendent  of  schools ;  and  there  was  a  long  list 
of  other  keen,   able  and  progressive  officers. 

The  Germ  of  an  Educational  Technique 

The  civilian  advisers  were  broad  enough  to 
perceive  at  the  start  that  a  school  for  grown 
men  must  be  radically  different  from  the  con- 
ventional school  for  children.  They  also 
perceived  that  they  had  a  clean  slate  for  peda- 
gogical research  and  experimentation  in  edu- 
cational technique,  long  accepted  in  theory 
but  difficult  of  introduction  into  the  schools. 
Nor  did  they  forget  that  the  army  knew  some- 
thing about  dealing  educationally  with  grown 
men,  and  that  in  the  service  schools  that  had 
existed  in  the  army  from  time  immemorial,  as 
part  of  specialized  military  training,  much 
had  been  learned  about  practical  education. 

Indeed,  the  civilian  advisers  are  frank  to 
credit  these  old  army  specialists'  schools  with 
having  evolved  the  applicatory  method  of  vo- 
cational training ;  which  the  former  have  now 
applied  throughout  the  army  educational  sys- 
tem. They  call  it  the  problem  or  project 
method,  and  it  is  just  the  converse  of  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  instruction.  It  got  a  tryout 
on  a  huge  scale  during  the  war  when  thou- 
sands of  special  service  men  were  jammed  into 
technical  schools  all  over  the  country  with  an 
urgent  demand  for  intensive  technical  train- 
ing. It  is  the  ancient  and  natural  method  of 
learning  by  doing  the  task  first  and  mastering 
the  principles  of  its  solution  thereafter;  in- 
stead of  memorizing  the  principles  and  then 
— or  never — applying  them  to  a  concrete 
problem. 

To  meet  the  new  method  an  entire  system 
of  vocational  and  general  educational  man- 
uals has  had  to  be  prepared  laboriously  by  the 
army — worked  out  from  start  to  finish  on  the 
problem  basis.  The  magnitude  of  this  task 
may  be  comprehended  when  it  is  known  that 
the  army  trains  for  117  different  trades  and 
provides  general  education  from  the  illiterate 
stage  up  to  the  equivalent  of  the  twelfth 
grade.  It  is  impossible  within  a  limited  space 
to  describe  the  administrative  side  of  this 
educational  scheme,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  administered  according  to  General  Staff 
plans  by  the  Adjutant  General's  Department, 
and  that  in  every  camp  or  post  it  is  directed 
by  specially  picked  education  and  recreation 
officers  with  civilian  advisers.  The  teaching 
force  consists  of  600  officers,  1500  enlisted 
men  and  1500  civilians,  including  many 
women.  Of  course  the  local  commandant  is 
supreme  in  local  matters  and  he  has  a  wide 
range  of  authority  in   adapting   the   schools 


within  his  jurisdiction  to  local  and  emergency 
conditions  and  military  necessity. 

Importance  of  Women  Teachers  in  the 
Scheme 

At  the  bottom  of  the  educational  army  are 
the  recruit  educational  centers,  to  which  are 
assigned  native  recruits  who  are  illiterate  and 
foreigners  who  are  illiterate  or,  being  literate, 
are  unfamiliar  with  English.  There  are  now 
more  than  4500  men  of  sixty  different  nation- 
alities in  these  basic  schools,  of  whom  3500 
are  illiterates,  and  their  average  output  con- 
sists of  18,000  men  annually,  equipped  with  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  English,  reading 
and  writing,  and  other  basic  elements  of  edu- 
cation. It  takes  from  three  to  five  months  to 
put  a  man  through  a  recruit  educational  cen- 
ter. And  it  is  not  until  then  that  he  is  as- 
signed to  a  regular  military  unit  and  enters 
the  general  educational  or  vocational  courses. 

The  introduction  of  these  stalwart  men  to 
the  field  of  learning,  because  of  their  adult 
intelligence  and  their  pathetic  earnestness  in 
making  up  for  early  omission,  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  beneficial, 
phase  of  the  army  schools.  Following  the 
project  method,  about  the  first  thing  the 
illiterate  rookie  learns  is  to  write  a  real  letter 
to  his  home  folk  or  his  sweetheart.  He  is 
largely  taught  by  pictures  and  example, 
mostly  under  the  tutelage  of  women.  The 
devotion  of  the  big  unlearned  men  to  their 
women  teachers  is  most  touching.  Many  of 
them  meet  in  these  teachers  for  the  first  time 
women  of  culture  and  refinement,  who  are 
at  the  same  time  to  them  the  source  of  all 
knowledge.  To  them  the  word  of  the  teacher 
is  law — and  it  has  been  necessary  to  instruct 
the  teachers  in  military  discipline  and  ethics 
so  that  the  loyal  pupils  may  not  oppose  what 
they  learn  from  the  teacher  in  the  schoolroom 
to  the  officer  on  the  drill  ground. 

Rapid  Progress  of  Adult  Pupils 

When  these  grown  men  break  through  the 
ice  of  letters  into  the  virgin  fields  of  knowl- 
edge, they  frequently  make  up  in  months  for 
the  losses  of  years.  I  have  met  men  not  a 
year  old  in  reading,  who  are  already  reading 
five  or  six  good  books  a  week.  In  these  pri- 
mary schools,  as  indeed  throughout  the  army 
educational  organization,  there  are  no  period- 
ical grades.  At  the  beginning  men  are  as- 
signed to  groups  according  to  their  native  in- 
telligence or  previous  education,  determined 
by  the  familiar  army  mental  tests,  and  are 
then  advanced  just  as  rapidly  as  they  learn,  so 
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A  LESSON  IN  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH.  BY  THE  OBJECT  METHOD 
(The  illiterate  recruit  is  largely  taught  by  picture  and  example;    and   it   has  been   found   that  women   teachers   are 

more  successful  than  men  at  thi9  particular  job) 


that  some  men  accomplish  as  much  in  two  or 
three  months  as  others  in  a  year.  Many  men 
do  the  equivalent  of  three  public  school  annual 
grades  in  a  single  year,  and  the  average  for 
all  the  illiterates  is  two  grades  a  year. 

For  those  who  can  read  and  write  there 
is  a  second  basic  course  which  really  includes 
"a  combination  of  all  the  social  sciences."  The 
success  of  these  courses  in  establishing  sane 
attitudes  toward  life,  in  instilling  the  funda- 
mentals of  general  knowledge,  in  acquainting 
men  with  social  and  political  institutions  in 
a  thinking  rather  than  in  a  memorizing  way, 
is  marked.  Educators  everywhere  are  won- 
dering whether  the  army  has  not  already  hit 
on  a  technique  of  instruction  that  should  be 
universally  adopted.  Of  course,  the  army  has 
the  advantage  of  dealing  with  grown  men 
who  are  seriously  seeking  an  education,  in- 
stead of  with  restive  children  who  would 
shirk  it,  but  there  is  much  conjecture  as  to 
whether  the  children  would  shirk  if  every  step 
in  the  schools  was  linked  up  with  life,  living 
and  doing,  as  it  is  in  the  army.  Following 
the  second  basic  courses  comes  one  in  industry 
and  science  and  then  a  fourth  in  civics,  history 
and  literature. 

The  original  manuals  of  the  general  edu- 
cational and  technical  courses,  which  are  as 
different  from  the  ordinary  text-book  in  mat- 
ter as  they  are  in  instructional  technique,  are 


coming  into  demand  from  all  quarters — cor- 
porations, night  schools,  etc. — where  there  is 
a  need  for  hurry-up  correction  of  early  de- 
ficiencies in  education.  The  uniqueness  of 
these  courses  may  be  illustrated  by  the  very 
first  lesson  of  the  second  course  which  deals 
with  the  problem:  Why  do  men  work? 
Thinking  starts  that  minute  and  to  answer 
the  question  fully,  as  it  recurs  in  various 
phases  through  the  course,  knowledge  is  ac- 
quired of  history,  geography,  climate,  eth- 
nology, and  all  the  thousand  factors  that  re- 
volve around  the  Edenic  curse.  So,  through- 
out the  general  courses,  education  is  tied  up 
to  and  interwoven  with  the  pulsating  life  of 
the  world  around  the  camps  and  with  the 
simple  things  and  acts  of  the  soldier's  every- 
day life.  The  soldier  student  thinks  himself 
into  education. 

Products  of  the  Army  Schools 

Of  course,  the  army  educators  were  think- 
ing primarily  of  the  soldier  as  a  future  citi- 
zen when  they  laid  out  these  attractive  and 
stimulating  general  courses  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  many  a  good  old  officer  smiled 
cynically  when  they  were  started. 

"The  damfoolest  thing  that  has  come  out 
of  Washington,"  said  a  leather-faced  major 
at  a  Texas  post,  "since  Secretary  Root  sent 
780  school  teachers  to  the  Philippines  in  one 
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transport  while  the  natives  were  still  shooting 
at  us." 

"Well,  that  didn't  work  out  so  badly," 
drawled  the  colonel.  "The  army  caught  'em 
and  the  teachers  taught  'em." 

So  it  is  to-day — the  recruiters  catch  'em 
and  the  army  schools  teach  'em. 

Now,  the  hard-boiled  are  beginning  to 
think  quite  as  favorably  of  general  as  of  voca- 
tional education.  The  officers  notice  that  the 
best  scholars  are  the  best  soldiers.  The  man 
who  learns  in  school  understands  on  the  drill 
ground  and  in  all  military  relations.  The 
"school  learning"  brings  a  new  spirit  of  in- 
telligence into  discipline.  The  student  looks 
his  officer  straighter  in  the  eye,  holds  his  head 
higher,  obeys  more  snappily  and  sulks  not 
at  all — because  he  has  thought  and  argued 
out  in  school  the  necessity  for  group  control. 

Countering  "Red"  Propaganda 

These  schools  turn  out  no  military  rebels; 
neither  do  they  turn  out  civic  brawlers.  The 
men  who  come  through  them  may  not  have 
a "  great  content  of  knowledge  but  they  are 
not  half-baked,  shallow  thinkers.  They  are 
grounded  in  the  elementals  of  human  life  and 
relations,  and  though  their  heads  may  be 
sometimes  in  the  clouds,  their  feet  are  always 
on  the  ground  of  fact.  Thus  the  army,  de- 
signed to  protect  the  State  from  physical  vio- 
lence from  without  and  from  within,  combats 
the  destructive  seditions  and  invasions  of 
vicious  ideas  and  crooked  thinking  by  send- 
ing forth  yearly   thousands  of   "graduates," 


firmly  grounded  in  economic  and  political  ele- 
mentals and  trained  in  thinking  as  well  as  in 
fighting.  More  than  half  of  these  men  come 
from  and  return  to  the  very  stratum  of  so- 
ciety in  which  red  unrest  breeds  and  where 
it  is  most  secure.  Trained  to  think  and 
analyze  in  a  community  environment — that 
of  the  post — which  is  above  the  average  in  the 
efficiency  of  its  group  administration  and  in 
the  well-being  of  its  members,  the  student 
soldiers  return  to  civil  life  convinced  of  the 
importance  and  potency  of  conscious  control 
of  social  relations. 

It  is  true  that  the  army  administration  is 
not  democratic  or  democratically  instructive, 
but  the  new  army  is  nevertheless  humanly 
democratic.  Along  with  discipline  goes  now 
understanding  from  below  and  sympathy 
from  above — and  every  rookie  carries  a  West 
Point  appointment  in  his  head.  Sixty  of 
them  are  in  the  Plebe  class  now  and  hundreds 
are  headed  for  the  old  Academy  of  "honor, 
duty,  country,"  through  the  army  schools. 
As  a  foil  to  rigid  discipline  the  new  army 
has  the  freedom  of  the  classroom,  in  which 
I  have  known  upstanding  soldiers  to  tell  un- 
abashed of  the  frictions  and  seamy  sides  of 
army  life — in  the  presence  of  officers. 

Learning  by  Doing 

Even  in  the  vocational  courses  the  army 
has  been  able  to  improve  on  lay  school 
methods.  Instead  of  learning  to  do  certain 
things  with  tools,  as  in  manual  training 
courses,     afterward    applying    the    acquired 
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A  LESSON  IN  SURVEYING  AT  CAMP  HUMPHREYS.  VIRGINIA 

(During  the  war,   forty  thousand  engineer  troops  passed  through    Camp  Humphreys.      It  has  now  become  the  prin- 
cipal   center   for    the   training    of    engineer    specialists   within    the    army) 


dexterity  to  productive  work,  the  army  voca-  When  you  think  of  the  hundred-odd  trades 
tionist  is  started  right  out  on  an  operation  that  are  being  taught  in  the  army  and  that 
that  is  part  of  an  integral  job  and  learns  his  everyone  of  them  seeks  to  do  its  particular 
tools  as  he  requires  them.     For  instance,  the      kind  of  work  in  the  camp,  you  see  the  pos- 

pioneering  army  edu-      sibilities    of    an    eco- 

cators   have    analyzed  n                                                                                  nomically     productive 

into  forty-two  differ-  that  pays  its  way  and 
ent  operations.  That  earns  its  "keep"  in 
means  that  any  sort  of  |_^  peace.  The  farms  of 
a  plumbing  job  imagi-  J^  |j  "i  «  A„  4  £ffi  %  the  agricultural 
nable  involves  one  or  IJ^^l^^W^'/S^' >«W  S*"^;4ral  courses  at  Camp 
more  of  these  opera-  B§3  mM  yjKjMPJl  Grant  in  Illinois  and 
tions.  The  man  who  %4HH^£«09  liJHHiP  Camp  T  r  a  v  i  s  in 
has  mastered  those  op-  Bjl  SSSIn  '  Texas  pay  their  way 
erations  has  mastered  f/  mHHI  It^-«^3»  ¥/  now.  The  automotive 
plumbing,  but  many  a  ^^rJflT&  mm  DC*  lA'  tSjjjj  ^flK,__  schools,  the  electrical 
man  might  be  profi-  _jj|  p&mSiiiES^xjsB  schools,  the  shoemak- 
cient  in  the  use  of  ^^31  W^  ^"  *  *~  W  m&>  saddlery,  vulcan- 
every  plumbing  tool  s,»^4l|i^T^i(-|^l  ^W  ?  izing,  painting,  and  so 
and  material,  and  still  f>-_oP*l  |!  '* Jf'  forth,  everywhere  pro- 
Co  n  t  i  n  u  i  n  g  with  J^^»*-  K  A  hundred  thousand 
plumbing  as  an  ill  us-  ^^^  "^*  iJtr  men  in  tne  army  tech- 
class  is  always  at  work  Mtt  J  mean  $30,000,000 
on  real  plumbing  jobs  /  ,^  s£g  worth  of  labor  annu- 
around  the  camp,  thus  ^  A  *-■  ally,  which  if  ade- 
learning  by  doing;  and  auatelv     caoitalized 

&      y    ^         &  cinu  LEARNING    OXYACETYLENE   WELDING                        4UAICAJ         ^l"1'111^11 

also   paying    its    way.  (A  popular  trade  among  soldier  boys)                  and      provided     with 
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plant  and  machinery  might  enable  the  army 
to  be  entirely  self-sufficient  from  uniforms  to 
cannon.  Here  are  interesting  possibilities  of 
an  educational  army  that  supports  itself  by  its 
material  products  and  at  the  same  time  fills 
a  great  gap  in  the  present  educational  supply 
by  sending  out  men  with  cultural  education 
and  economic  fitness. 

Appreciation  of  Employers 

Already  there  is  a  great  demand  for  men 
from  the  army  vocational  schools.  The  Chi- 
cago Bakers'  Association,  for  instance,  guar- 
antees a  $40-a-week  job  to  every  graduate  of 
the  bakers'  school  at  Camp  Grant,  provided 
he  has  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  army. 
Hundreds  of  employers  have  reported  that 
the  trained  army  man  has  the  first  chance 
with  them  and  are  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  army  schools  for  mutual  benefit.  Uni- 
form certificates  or  diplomas  are  to  be  issued 
hereafter — and  armed  with  the  certificate  of 
character  that  an  honorable  discharge  is,  the 
graduate  of  the  khaki  university  is  confident 
of  a  job  in  industry  and  a  place  in  society. 

As  the  conception  of  the  educational  army 
permeates  the  popular  mind  the  army  be- 
comes an  intimate  and  valued  factor  in  the 
common  life.  I  have  seen  scores  of  letters 
from  fathers  and  mothers  asking  for  permis- 
sion to  send  their  boys  to  the  army.  Some 
beg  for  admission  for  boys  below  the  legal 
age;  some  pour  out  thanks  for  the  education 
their  boys  are  getting;  some  praise  the  army 
as  the  only  possible  means  of  education  for 
their  children.  On  the  other  hand  are  letters 
from  employers  emphatically  asserting  that 
the  army-trained  workman  is  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  other  new  men.  Again  and  again 
employers  declare  that  army  men  know  how 
to  take  orders  and  give  them ;  accept  respon- 
sibility with  concentration  and  confidence,  ob- 
serve instructions  faithfully  and  do  their  work 
with  a  consciousness  of  duty  that  has  be- 
come mighty  scarce  in  these  disintegrating 
times.  Military  training  and  vocational 
training  supplement  each  other  admirably — 
for  the  good  workman  in  these  days  of  mass 
production  must  also  "team"  well  and  the 
army  teaches  teamwork.  Moreover,  drill  in- 
culcates accuracy,  promptness,  and  keenness. 

Criticisms  Within  the  Service 

No  good  American  can  examine  the  new 
educational  army  without  becoming  enthu- 
siastic about  it,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
give  the   impression  that  it  has  already  at- 


tained perfection,  or  that  all  the  veteran  of- 
ficers and  men  are  in  full  sympathy  and 
whole-souled  cooperation  with  it.  The 
schooling  is  purely  voluntary,  except  for  the 
instruction  of  illiterates,  and  doubtless  many 
of  the  men  take  it  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
escape  some  of  the  obnoxious  camp-policing 
details.  Many  of  the  old  non-coms  are  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  schools,  insisting  that  they 
spoil  what  otherwise  would  be  good  soldier 
stuff  and  fail  to  produce  scholars  or  workmen. 

"This  education  fad  is  ruining  this  man's 
army,"  was  the  pronouncement  of  one  of  the 
finest  fighting  sergeants  in  the  service.  "None 
of  these  kids  wants  an  education.  They  en- 
roll in  the  schools  to  dodge  details,  which 
makes  the  other  men  sorer  than  boils." 

"If  this  school  business  in  the  army  is  a 
fluke,"  said  a  private,  "the  non-coms  will  have 
done  it.  They  make  it  just  as  hard  for  us 
as  they  can." 

It  would  take  a  bulky  book  to  give  an  ade- 
quate account  of  this  new  thing  in  armies — 
so  new  that  the  definition  no  longer  fits — 
an  institution  of  popular  education  and  indus- 
trial training  quite  as  much  as  of  military 
efficiency,  that  is  making  sane-minded,  sound- 
bodied,  efficient  citizens  out  of  the  rawest  and 
sometimes  the  most  unpromising  material. 
We  may  never  have  compulsory  military 
training  in  this  country,  but  the  army  now 
provides  the  advantages  of  such  training,  with 
a  useful  education,  to  as  many  thousands  of 
young  men  as  Congress  will  permit  by  its  limi- 
tation of  the  numbers  to  attend  the  only  fed- 
eral school  for  the  people. 

The  schools  have  been  taken  into  the  army 
at  the  bottom  by  education  in  the  army,  just 
as  through  the  Reserves  Officers'  Training 
Corps — and  now  through  the  new  official 
summer  training  camps — the  army  has  been 
taken  into  the  schools  at  the  top.  With  its 
50,000  yearly  "graduates"  the  new  army 
makes  intimate  contacts  with  the  civilian 
population,  and  the  old  hostile  separation  of 
army  and  people  disappears.  Army  officers 
rnd  teachers  find  themselves  brought  together 
as  national  educators.  This  new  national 
school  was  rapidly  rising  to  the  200,000  at- 
tendance mark  when  the  175,000  limit  for 
the  whole  army  was  established.  From  now 
on,  therefore,  we  shall  see  disappointed  youths 
patiently  waiting  for  the  next  vacancy  in  the 
school-army.  And  it  will  not  be  surprising 
if  there  shall  soon  be  such  a  pounding  at  the 
locked  and  barred  doors  that  Congress  will 
yet  enlarge  the  army,  not  to  get  more  sol- 
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diers,  but  rather  to  provide 
more  education. 

The  navy  is  also  becom- 
ing educational,  but  it 
started  later  than  the  army, 
except  for  the  Marines,  who 
patronize  a  national  corre- 
spondence school.  The  navy 
schools  have  not  been  estab- 
lished yet  on  all  the  ships 
or  at  any  of  the  shore  sta- 
tions, always  excepting  the 
specialists'  schools.  The 
navy  encounters  peculiar 
difficulties  because  it  is  a 
transient  service,  the  ships 
here  to-day  and  there  to- 
morrow, and  because  of  the 
fact  that  sailors  at  sea  are 
constructively  always  on 
duty.  Consecutive  class- 
work  and  regular  study  and 
recitation  hours  cannot  be 
counted  on.  Hence  the 
navy  has  evolved  a  self-help 
system  of  study,  with  the 
officers  and  other  instructors 
as  advisers  and  inspectors. 

In  both  services  there  has  been  some 
measure  of  disappointment  on  the  part  of  the 
enlisted  students,  because  the  priority  of  mili- 
tary duty  has  sometimes  delayed,  sometimes 
hampered  and  sometimes  prevented  any  in- 
struction. On  account  of  the  navy's  later 
and  slower  development  there  has  been  less 
concurrence  of  performance  with  promise 
than  in  the  army.  Probably  many  naval 
officers  consider  that  learning  necessary  duties 
on  a  modern  ship  is  all  that  can  be  expected 
of  a  sailor.  The  army,  however,  is  95  per 
cent,  sold  to  the  idea  of  education  and  directed 
recreation  as  an  established  feature  of  the 
military  term.  In  fact,  it  is  now  intended  to 
incorporate  some  degree  of  general  education 
into  the  military  training  of  the  soldier,  so 
that  the  uneducated  man  henceforth  will  be 
compelled  to  study  as  well  as  drill. 

The  army  sees  in  the  blending  of  soldier- 
ing and  education  an  intimate  union  between 
soldiers  and  civilians,  the  establishment  of  the 
army  as  a  socially  and  economically  produc- 
tive instrumentality,  and  the  coincident  mak- 
ing of  better  soldiers  and  better  citizens.  As 
the  national  defender  it  takes  a  radiant  pride 
in  its  new  defense  of  American  institutions 
through  mental  and  moral  means  by  the  edu- 
cational route.  It  looks  forward  to  the  near 
coming  of  a  time  when  an  ex-soldier  will  pro- 


WHICH  ARE  THE  MOST  INTELLIGENT  ? 
("Illiterate"    soldier-recruits    are    divided    into    four    groups,    after    mental 
tests.      Two    of    the    men    in    this   picture    have   been    graded    "A"    and    the 
other    two    "D,"    although    all    four    are    classed    as    illiterate.       "A"    men 
are  found  to  progress  almost   four  times  as  fast  as  "D"  men) 


claim  with  pride  his  connection  with  the  army 
and  speak  of  it  as  affectionately  as  any  col- 
lege man  of  his  alma  mater.  The  army  now 
considers  itself  the  great  national  university 
of  the  grown-ups — the  last  chance  of  adult 
men  for  earning  while  learning,  the  conserv- 
ing gleaner  that  comes  after  the  public  school 
and  the  college  have  passed  over  the  field. 

Of  this  we  have  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  the  veteran  corps,  area,  and  division  com- 
manders who  led  their  fighting  divisions  to 
victory  in  France.  They  are  as  intent  now 
on  military  educational  advancement  as  they 
were  three  years  ago  on  breaking  the  German 
lines.  It  has  become  their  great  objective. 
They  look  no  more  for  the  professional  sol- 
dier in  the  enlisted  man.  They  consider  him 
rather  as  an  evolving  citizen  who,  in  return 
for  three  years  of  military  service,  receives  an 
education  from  the  Government,  and  consti- 
tutes with  his  fellows  an  ever-changing  army 
that    serves    no    less    in    peace    than    in    war. 

"Here  is  the  opportunity,"  exclaims  Gen- 
eral J.  G.  Harbord,  of  the  righting  Second 
Division,  "to  build  the  Largest  educational  in- 
stitution in  the  world!  The  army  will  be- 
come the  poor  man's  university.  The  expense 
would  be  ridiculously  small.  Its  value  can- 
not be  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  must 
be  computed    in    terms   of   trained   citizens." 


AN  IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE 


BY  HON.  SIR  P.  T.  McGRATH,  K.B.E. 

(Past-President   of    the   Legislative    Council   of   Newfoundland) 


THE  "Imperial  Conference"  to  be  held  at 
London  this  summer  will  acquire  a 
special  interest  for  the  American  people. 
The  Australian  Premier,  Mr.  Hughes,  de- 
clared in  his  Parliament  at  Melbourne, 
on  April  10,  that  this  country,  while  de- 
siring a  renewal  of  the  Anglo-Japa- 
nese Alliance,  favors  this  only  on  terms  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  United  States  and 
that  modifications  to  ensure  this  will  be 
advocated  by  him  at  this  conference,  where 
the  subject  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
to  be  discussed. 

This  Imperial  Conference  will  be  a  gath- 
ering of  the  British  Premier  and  his  asso- 
ciates of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  with  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  self-governing  Do- 
minions overseas — Canada,  Newfoundland, 
South  Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 
and  two  delegates  from  India,  to  deal  with 
pressing  issues  concerning  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  British  commonwealth  and  espe- 
cially that  of  naval  defense  hereafter.  Since 
these  several  component  portions  of  the  great 
empire  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
vast  oceans,  the  problem  of  naval  defense  is 
an  ever-present  one  for  them.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session 
of  the  British  Parliament  last  February,  said 
that  the  coming  assemblage  would  be  the 
most  momentous  in  the  history  of  the  Em- 
pire, as  it  was  unthinkable  that  the  forty-five 
million  people  inhabiting  the  British  Isles 
should  hereafter  maintain  the  whole  burden 
of  the  defense  of  the  Empire  as  they  had 
done  in  the  past. 

More  recent  statements  by  the  Canadian, 
New  Zealand  and  South  African  Premiers 
have  indicated  very  divergent  views  with  ref- 
erence to  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  the 
Conference,  and  all  the  written  and  spoken 
testimony  accumulating  in  the  "Colonies,"  as 
the  time  of  meeting  approaches,  tends  to  show 
that  the  working  out  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems will  not  be  an  easy  matter  or  speedily 
accomplished.  One  large  group  of  imperial- 
ists favors  a  purely  Imperial  Cabinet  with 
representatives  of  the  Overseas  Dominions 
sitting  in  conference  with  the  Ministers  of 
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the  British  Cabinet  in  Downing  Street  and 
taking  part  in  all  the  business  that  may  arise. 
But  against  this  there  is  the  obvious  criti- 
cism that  such  procedure  would  always  imply 
that  the  Overseas  Dominions  would  accept 
the  principle  of  being  bound  by  any  decision 
so  reached,  whereas  the  truth  is  that  no 
"Colonial"  statesman,  using  the  word  Colo- 
nial to  describe  the  overseas  representatives, 
would  now  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  his 
people  should  be  automatically  bound  to  take 
part  in  any  or  all  of  Britain's  wars  or  to 
furnish  quotas  of  ships  or  men  or  money 
for  "adventures  of  empire"  in  Mesopotamia 
or  Syria  or  any  of  the  countries  where  some 
ambitious  motherland  statesmen  are  now  sus- 
pected of  "gambling  in  nations"  with  the  idea 
of  acquiring  more  territory  for  the  British 
flag  and  winning  distinction  for  themselves 
as  champions  of  a  thoroughgoing  policy. 
The  late  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Canadian 
Premier,  enunciated  a  Colonial  "declaration 
of  independence"  at  the  Conference  in  1911 
when  he  declared  Canada  unalterably  op- 
posed to  becoming  involved  "in  the  vortex 
of  European  militarism." 

Canada  s  Problem   of  Defense 

Canada  has  her  special  problem  for  the 
Conference  in  the  fact  that  she  has  two 
widely  separated  seaboards,  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  each  as  extensive  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  only  8,000,000  people  to 
furnish  the  men,  materials  and  money  for  the 
adequate  defense  of  these — a  condition  ag- 
gravated by  the  growing  fear  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  Japanese  expansion  in  the  years  to 
come.  It  is  true  that  the  general  principle 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  coming  to  be 
accepted  throughout  Canada  as  a  reinsurance 
policy  for  her,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  even  with  this  she  can  feel  it  satisfac- 
tory to  place  herself  in  that  position  or  to 
rest  content  with  the  more  or  less  skeleton 
navy  which  now  is  all  that  seems  possible 
to  her.  A  goodly  proportion  of  her  people 
are  unwilling  to  see  this  navy  increased,  be- 
cause they  argue  that  their  country  has  had 
enough  of  war  and,  with  54,000  of  her  best 
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sons  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  Moloch  in  the 
late  conflict,  they  are  relentlessly  opposed  to 
either  naval  or  military  expansion  in  the  near 
future.  Newfoundland  does  not  figure  in 
this  controversy,  except  incidentally,  because 
her  small  population  (260,000)  and  limited 
resources  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  do 
much  more  than  undertake  that  the  suitable 
element  among  her  seafaring  people  may  be 
made  available  for  the  uses  of  the  Imperial 
Navy  in  war  time,  as  the  same  material 
proved  of  use  in  the  late  struggle,  and  it  is 
conceded  that  if  she  does  undertake  this  task 
she  will  be  fully  meeting  the  requirements 
upon  her  for  naval  defense. 

South  Africa's  Attitude 

South  Africa's  position  has  recently  been 
stated  by  Premier  Smuts  to  be  that  of  desir- 
ing to  work  out  the  destiny  of  a  bi-lingual 
population,  Dutch-speaking  and  English- 
speaking,  under  the  aegis  of  the  British  flag, 
but  along  lines  suitable  to  the  South  African 
Dominion,  and  here  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  eighteen  months  ago,  when  Admiral 
Jellicoe  was  making  a  tour  of  the  overseas 
possessions  to  advise  the  governments  of  the 
various  Dominions  on  the  subject  of  naval 
partnership,  his  proposed  visit  to  South 
Africa  was  canceled  at  the  last  moment,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  authorities  there,  be- 
cause it  was  felt  that  his  presence  would 
have  an  irritating  effect  upon  the  Boer  popu- 
lation and  greatly  increase  the  handicaps 
under  which  Premier  Smuts  would  have  to 
fight  the  general  election  that  was  then  pend- 
ing. With  a  substantial  element,  possibly 
one-third,  cherishing  the  hope  of  ultimate 
separation  and  the  creating  of  a  new  nation- 
ality, if  not  actively  advocating  it  at  the 
present  time,  the  participation  of  South  Af- 
rica in  any  scheme  of  imperial  naval  defense 
is  thus  not  going  to  be  easy,  and  repeated 
official  statements  have  had  to  be  made  in 
that  country  lately  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
involve  South  Africa  in  any  imperial  contro- 
versy or  policy  by  any  commitments  except 
those  which  are  endorsed  as  they  arise  by 
the  government  of  the  Union  itself. 

Asiatic  Immigration 

The  special  problem  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  which  Dominions  may  be  grouped 
as  one  in  regard  to  the  matters  that  will 
arise  in  the  Conference  which  may  affect 
them,  is  that  besides  the  question  of  naval 
defense,  which  is  very  acute,  there  is  also 
the   question,   and   an   ever-present   issue,    if 


not  a  menace  in  these  Dominions,  of  pro- 
hibiting Asiatic  immigration.  They  are  un- 
shaken in  the  aim  to  uphold  "a  white 
Australia,"  to  keep  the  territories  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  to  discourage  the 
introduction  of  any  Eastern  elements  what- 
ever. It  is  argued  in  some  quarters  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  them  to  adequately 
develop  their  country  in  the  future  without 
the  help  of  cheap  Eastern  labor,  but  they 
fear,  and  with  strong  reason,  the  devitalizing 
of  their  population  which  an  Oriental  strain 
would  involve.  Then  they  have  a  large  ter- 
ritory which  they  must  navally  police  and 
protect,  and  they  view  with  grave  concern 
the  possibility  of  Japanese  designs  upon 
them.  Premier  Hughes,  in  the  official  utter- 
ance already  mentioned,  discussed  the  subject 
very  frankly,  both  as  to  the  exclusion  of 
Asiatics  and  as  to  the  provision  of  adequate 
naval  and  military  forces  to  maintain  such  a 
policy  against  the  demands  for  ingress  for 
their  subjects  by  nations  like  Japan,  China, 
or  others  that  may  take  form  in  the  future. 
His  country  has  but  five  million  people  and 
New  Zealand  little  over  a  million  more,  and 
their  territories  would  be  tempting  loot  for 
"the  yellow  man,"  overflowing  his  own 
boundaries  and  looking  with  longing  eyes  at 
new  and  promising  areas  to  develop. 

Foreign  Relations 

Another  important  topic  to  be  discussed  is 
that  of  the  future  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  empire.  Tentative  steps  were  taken  a 
year  ago  for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
Canadian  representative  at  Washington,  to 
deal  primarily  with  Canada's  relations  with 
the  United  States  and  to  act  as  head-  of  the 
Embassy  in  the  absence  of  the  British  Am- 
bassador. Then  arose  the  difficulty  that 
Australia  would  likely  want  similar  repre- 
sentation there  in  the  immediate  future,  and 
that  South  Africa  probably  would  voice  a 
like  demand  at  no  remote  date,  with  the  con- 
tingency that  the  relative  status  of  these 
spokesmen  would  not  be  easy  to  determine. 
This  question,  of  course,  would  involve  also 
the  likelihood  that  Canada  and  Australia,  if 
not  the  other  Dominions,  would  be  seeking 
diplomatic  representation  in  other  countries 
in  the  future,  and  that  the  simplest  solution 
might  be  for  them  to  appoint  their  own  con- 
suls'and  ministers  as  other  nations  do,  many 
of  them  without  the  population,  wealth  or 
resources  of  either  of  these  flourishing  de- 
pendencies of  the  British  Crown. 

The  Conference  will  likewise  have  to  con- 
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sider  the  devising  of  machinery  whereby  the 
overseas  Dominions  may  register  their  views 
in  regard  to  the  foreign  problems  of  the 
empire  to  an  extent  not  now  possible.  Mani- 
festly, if  these  Dominions  are  in  the  future 
to  take  part  in  the  military  and  naval  defense 
of  British  territory,  or  in  offensive  warfare, 
when  such  should  become  necessary,  whatever 
portion  of  the  empire  it  attacked,  they  must 
have  some  method  of  making  their  views  felt 
promptly  and  effectively  in  regard  to  the 
great  international  questions  that  may  de- 
velop from  time  to  time  and  precipitate  the 
issue  of  war  or  peace.  A  striking  instance 
of  this  is  involved  in  the  question  recently 
put  by  some  Australian  student  of  empire 
problems,  namely,  "Is  Britain  prepared  to 
furnish  naval  and  military  forces  to  assist 
us  in  the  fight  for  a  white  Australia?"  The 
importance  of  this  query  will  best  be  realized 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Japan  is  the  only 
nation  that  can  menace  Australia's  position 
in  this  regard  and  that  to  effectively  cope 
with  any  Japanese  designs  in  that  direction 
would  mean  the  transfer  of  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  British  naval  strength  to  the  Pacific 
for  the  period  necessary  to  crush  any  Japa- 
nese designs  in  that  direction.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  would  befall  the  empire  if  the 
Atlantic  were  without  a  British  fleet  for 
months  or  perhaps  for  years,  with  hostile 
forces  on  the  European  continent  seeing  in 
this  a  chance  to  crush  her? 

Home  Rule  for  India 

The  questions  with  which  India  is  con- 
cerned are  in  the  main  those  which  pertain 
to  her  internal  government.  She  has  just 
been  granted  a  modified  constitution  which  is 
claimed  to  be  the  first  step  toward  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  "home  rule,"  or  autonomy  such 
as  the  white-peopled  Dominions  at  present 
enjoy,  but  in  a  country  of  320,000,000  of 
uneducated,  scarcely  civilized  people,  with 
countless  races,  tribes  and  sects,  some  with 
undying  hostility  toward  others  and  all 
lacking  the  incentives  or  the  attributes  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  this  hitherto  subject  nation 
will  not  soon  reach  the  status  enjoyed  by  the 
autonomous  dependencies.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  be  undesirable,  even  if  it  were  feas- 
ible, to  attempt  to  rule  India  as  in  the  past. 
The  part  played  by  the  Indian  troops  in  the 
Great  War  has  amply  justified  her  demand 
for  a  larger  measure  of  self-government  and 
the  fighting  races  amongst  India's  myriad 
peoples  may  be  even  more  urgently  required 
in  a  later  struggle.     To  that  extent,  indeed, 


India's  participation  in  the  Conference  ac- 
quires a  special  import.  She  is  a  reservoir 
from  which  can  be  drawn  enormous  numbers 
of  men  for  fighting  purposes  in  the  future, 
if  such  should  become  necessary  and  her  geo- 
graphical position  is  such  that  she  must 
inevitably  be  a  powerful  factor  in  any  strug- 
gle in  days  to  come  which  has  the  Far  East 
or  the  Antipodes  for  its  theater. 

"Greater  Britain " 

The  Conference  this  year  is  to  be  a  pre- 
liminary to  a  larger  conference  a  year  hence 
to  consider  a  revision  of  the  whole  constitu- 
tional relations  of  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  overseas  possessions.  At  the  Conference 
of  1922  both  political  parties — Government 
and  Opposition — in  the  various  Dominions 
will  be  represented,  in  order  that  whatever 
policy  is  adopted  may  have  the  support  of 
the  different  political  elements,  and  the  way 
toward  united  action  be  smoothed  thereby. 
It  has  been  felt  for  some  time  that  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  oppo- 
sition parties  in  the  overseas  possessions  to 
resent  their  Premiers  undertaking  to-  speak 
for  the  entire  communities,  especially  as  in 
some  cases  the  hold  which  these  enjoy  on 
the  Government  is  very  slight  and  the  ma- 
jority trifling,  and  because,  moreover,  at  the 
very  time  some  of  these  may  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  assuming  to  speak  with  the  voice  of 
the  countries  from  which  they  come,  an  elec- 
tion would  disclose  that  they  -were  no  longer 
the  choice  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  must  be  a  modi- 
fication of  the  relations  between  the  mother- 
land and  the  rest  of  the  empire  in  the  early 
future  and  that  some  machinery  must  be 
devised  for  recording  the  sentiments  of 
"Greater  Britain"  toward  large  imperial 
questions;  and  action  would  probably  have 
been  taken  earlier  but  for  the  feeling  in  the 
latter  quarters  that  it  was  desirable  to  have 
a  more  marked  return  to  peace-time  condi- 
tions and  a  clearer  understanding  by  the 
"Colonies,"  through  discussion  in  parliament 
and  press  of  what  was  intended  before  at- 
tempting this.  Indeed,  because  of  declara- 
tions by  the  French  element  in  Canada  and 
by  the  Nationalist  (extreme  Boer)  elements 
in  South  Africa  that  they  would  not  con- 
sider themselves  bound  by  any  decisions 
reached  at  this  year's  conference,  an  official 
announcement  had  to  be  made  recently  that 
all  decisions  reached  this  year  would  be 
submitted  to  the  overseas  parliaments  for 
approval  before  becoming  effective. 
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ANEW  chapter  in  the  story  of  the 
international  search  for  oil  is  now 
being  unfolded  in  the  frozen  wilderness  of 
the  far  North.  While  Great  Britain  has 
been  depending  upon  foreign  sources  of  sup- 
ply, she  has  left  undeveloped  within  the 
British  Empire  what  is  likely  to  prove  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  reservoirs  of  petro- 
leum. That  the  oil  resources  of  Canada  are 
at  last  beginning  to  be  brought  to  the  sur- 
face is  due  to  the  efforts  of  private  capital, 
initiative,  and  enterprise — the  capital,  at 
least,  being  mostly  American — and  not  to 
paternalism  or  governmental  activities. 
Millions  of  dollars  of  private  funds  have 
been  expended  in  attempts  to  make  available 
the  deposits  of  Canadian  oil ;  and  despite 
a  long  repetition  of  failures,  extending  over 
a  period  of  many  years,  the  campaign  has 
continued  until  now  it  appears  that  an  im- 
portant supply  of  the  precious  liquid  is  finally 
being  uncovered. 

The  existence  of  prolific  oil  deposits  in 
Canada  has  long  been  known ;  but  it  is  only 
during  the  past  few  years,  with  the  world 
demand  outstripping  production,  that  seri- 
ous efforts  on  a  large  scale  have  been  made 
to  render  available  the  Canadian  supply. 
The  prospecting  campaign  in  Canada  is  part 
of  a  world-wide  search  for  new  sources  of 
supply  such  as  never  before  was  witnessed. 


For  years  the  world  has  been  furnished 
with  the  bulk  of  its  petroleum  from  the 
fields  of  the  United  States,  with  this  coun- 
try giving  little  thought  to  the  future.  Sud- 
denly, with  the  development  of  a  demand 
which  a  few  years  ago  would  hardly  have 
been  conceivable,  it  has  been  realized  that 
the  petroleum  resources  of  the  United  States 
are  not  inexhaustible  and  that  on  the  con- 
trary we  have  probably  reached  the  peak  of 
our  production  after  having  consumed  al- 
most half  of  our  total  supply.  The  remain- 
ing supply  is  being  used  up  at  the  rate  of 
about  one-thirteenth  of  the  estimated  total 
each  year. 

The   World-Wide  Search  for   Oil 

In  the  last  few  years  Mexico  has  become 
an  important  contributor  to  the  world's  oil 
supply,  and  in  1920  furnished  almost  one- 
fifth  of  the  requirements  of  the  American 
petroleum  industry ;  but  recently  some  of  the 
most  important  Mexican  fields  have  begun 
to  fail.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  re- 
garding the  outlook  for  Mexican  oil  produc- 
tion, yet  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  most 
important  operators  there  are  disappointed 
as  a  result  of  the  intrusion  of  salt  water  and 
that  their  views  regarding  the  future  pro- 
duction  have   recently   undergone  a   change. 

This    is    one   of    the    reasons    why    many 
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American  interests  have  been  turning  to- 
ward South  America,  especially  Colombia 
and  Venezuela.  With  their  advent  into 
foreign  fields  American  oil  pioneers  have  en- 
countered keen  competition  on  the  part  of 
foreign  interests,  which  have  in  many  in- 
stances been  operating  with  the  backing  of 
their  respective  governments.  Other  na- 
tions which  in  the  past  have  given  only  pass- 
ing attention  to  petroleum,  now  that  they 
have  come  to  realize  fully  its  peace  uses  and 
its  military  value,  have  adopted  a  policy  of 
encouraging  their  nationals  to  acquire  oil 
properties.  This  has  been  especially  true  of 
Great  Britain,  which  has  itself  gone  into  the 


oil  business  by  acquiring 
stock  control  of  at  least  one 
large  company. 

While  the  subject  of  Mes- 
opotamian  oil  lands  has  cre- 
ated an  international  contro- 
versy, it  will  probably  be 
many  years  before  any  sub- 
stantial supply  is  developed 
from  this  region ;  in  fact,  it 
has  recently  been  stated  in 
the  British  Parliament  that 
it  will  be  at  least  a  genera- 
tion before  these  fields  be- 
come largely  productive. 
Present  indications  are  that 
Canada  will  be  an  important 
contributor  of  petroleum 
long  before  Mesopotamia. 

The  most  important  de- 
velopments thus  far  in  Can- 
ada have  been  made  by  the 
Canadian  Standard  Oil  sub- 
sidiary, Imperial  Oil,  Ltd. 
Walter  Clarke  Teagle,  now 
president  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jer- 
sey, was  formerly  head  of 
the  Canadian  branch,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
company's  prospecting  cam- 
paign is  largely  a  result  of 
Mr.  Teagle's  judgment  and 
vision. 

Formerly  the  Standard  Oil 
policy  was  to  let  the  "wild- 
cat" and  individual  pros- 
pectors do  the  preliminary 
work ;  and  until  a  few  years 
ago  the  Standard  concen- 
trated foreign  operations 
upon  extending  its  markets, 
never  having  any  difficulty 
about  securing  adequate  supplies  of  crude 
oil.  But  Mr.  Teagle  sees  an  ever-increasing 
demand  for  petroleum,  and  his  company  is 
scouring  the  world  for  fresh  supplies.  The 
Standard  Oil  president  believes  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  a  nation  itself  to  enter  the  oil 
business  in  order  to  be  assured  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  petroleum.  He  believes  that  this 
work  should  be  done  by  private  producers 
and  practical  oil  men,  without  governmental 
hindrance.  It  is  his  opinion  that  direct  Gov- 
ernment control  of  such  a  supply  is  of  no 
real  military  value  in  the  event  of  war,  as 
in  such  case  the  resources  of  a  country  are 
available  without  regard  to  private  interests. 
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Oil  in  the  Arctic — A  Second 
Klondike? 
Because  of  recent  devel- 
opments, Canada  is  now 
preparing  for  a  second  Klon- 
dike, this  time  the  rush 
being  for  "liquid  gold"  in- 
stead of  the  yellow  metal. 
Oil  in  substantial  quantities 
and  of  a  high  quality  has 
been  found  at  the  edge  of 
the  Arctic  Circle,  over  1500 
miles  north  of  the  nearest 
commercial  oil  well  and 
1400  miles  away  from  the 
nearest  railroad  by  the  pres- 
ent routes  of  travel.  Im- 
perial Oil,   Ltd.,  the   Canadian  subsidiary  of       Survey  to  be  sufficient,  at  the  present  rate  of  out- 

the  Standard  Oil  Company  of   New  Jersey,      Put>  for  only  about  thi.rty  years>  ,and  no  ?ther  V^t 

of    the    North    American     Continent    gives    such 

promise   of   new   oil      fields   as   the  basin    of   the 

Mackenzie. 


THE   LOG  SHACK   WHERE  SIX   PIONEER   OIL   PROSPECTORS  SPENT 
THE  WINTER  OF  1919-1920 


has  brought  in  a  gusher  whose  flow  has  been 
estimated  at  from  1000  to  1500  barrels 
daily.  This  new  well  is  located  forty-five 
miles  north  of  Fort  Norman,  a  fur  trad- 
ing post  with  a  population  of  about  ten 
whites  and  thirty-five  native  families,  on 
the  Mackenzie  River,  in  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. The  well  was  drilled  on  geo- 
logical    advice    which     indicates     the    exist- 


The  Canadian  Geological  Survey  has  been 
engaged  for  years  in  working  out  the  oil- 
bearing  formations  of  that  country,  but 
credit  for  the  most  important  results  thus  far 
obtained  in  the  far  North  must  be  given  to 
Dr.  T.   O.   Bosworth,    an   English   scientist 


ence         the  far  North   of   an   extensive   oil  who   spent   two   years   examining   geological 

field;    and    the   same    geological    advice    has  formations    of    Alberta,    Saskatchewan,    and 

resulted    in    an    intensive    drilling   campaign  Northwest  Territory,  which  enabled  him  in 

extending   from    the    international    boundary  1916  to  furnish  a  report  on  Western  Canada 

line    northward    through    the    provinces    of  that  resulted  in  his  becoming  chief  geologist 

Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  for  Imperial  Oil,  Ltd.     Because  of  war  con- 

The   presence  of   oil  in   Canada  has  long  ditions    that   company   did    not   begin    active 

been  known,   and   it  is  stated   that  seepages  development  work   until    1918.      Since   that 


were  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Nor- 
man seventy  years  before  the  first  commer- 
cial well  was  located  in  the  United  States. 
In  1917  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission 
— which  had  been  appointed  as  a  result  of 
the  colonial  conference  of  1911,  including 
representatives  appointed  by  the  various 
dominion  governments  of  the  British  Em- 
pire— made  public  a  report  including  the 
following  statement  regarding  the  oil  pos- 
sibilities of  Canada: 

Reference  must  be  made  to  the  indications  that 
a  mineral  asset  of  the  Mackenzie  Basin,  and  one 
of  enormous  importance,  is  oil;  for  it  appears 
from  the  evidence  that  here  is  one  of  the  largest       25,    1920,    marked    the    culmination    of    work 


time  the  Canadian   Standard   Oil   subsidiary 
has  spent  over  $2,000,000  in  prospecting. 

Fourteen  Hundred  Miles   from   a   Railroad 

Only  one  well  was  drilled  in  the  Fort 
Norman  region,  regarded  by  the  Imperial 
people  as  the  district  most  certain  to  produce 
oil  and  believed  to  include  vast  oil  lands 
extending  to  the  Arctic  coast.  In  this  first 
test  well,  at  a  depth  of  783  feet,  oil  was 
struck  in  the  Devonian  formation,  the  oil 
flowing  twenty  feet  over  the  top  of  the  drill- 
ing rig. 

The   bringing  in   of   this  well   on   August 


areas  of  possible  oil-bearing  country  yet  unex 
plored  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  rocks,  the  Devonian  strata,  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  source  of  this  oil,  cover  an  area 
of  not  less  than  300,000  square  miles.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  de- 
posit, the  exploitation  of  which  cannot  be  long 
deferred,  for  the  oil  reserves  of  the  United  States 


started  in  May,  1919,  when  a  party  of  nine 
drillers  left  Edmonton  for  Fort  Norman. 
going  north  from  Peace  River,  Slave  River, 
and  Great  Slave  Lake  and  then  down  the 
Mackenzie  River  for  a  total  distance  of  over 
1750  miles.     They   took   with   them   a  small 


are   estimated  by   the    United    States    Geological       drilling    rig    and    equipment,    together    with 
June — 6 
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enough  provisions  for  the  long  Arctic  winter. 
Included  in  their  party  was  an  ox  known  as 
"Nigger,"  who,  after  contributing  his  full 
share  to  building  the  camp  for  the  winter, 
later  supplied  the  Christmas  dinner.  After 
preparing  a  camp  built  partly  with  the  lum- 
ber from  the  scows  which  had  carried  the 
equipment,  and  then  installing  a  boiler  and 
erecting  the  derrick,  three  of  the  drilling 
party  left  for  the  South.  Six  men,  headed 
by  Boss  Driller  Emery  Dubuc,  camped  there 
for  the  winter. 

In  July,  1920,  this  hardy  group  of  drillers 
welcomed  with  open  arms  a  second  party  of 
Imperial  men,  headed  by  Theodore  A.  Link, 
geologist,  and  A.  W.  Patrick,  driller.  When 
the  second  expedition  arrived,  they  found 
their  fellow-drillers  had  been  living  on  noth- 
ing but  fish  and  flour  for  a  month. 

It  is  in  this  district  that  one  of  the  great- 
est wild-catting  stampedes  ever  known  is 
looked  for  by  Canadian  officials.  Not  con- 
tent to  await  the  opening  of  the  water  routes 
during  the  coming  summer,  hardy  prospec- 
tors started  to  "mush"  their  way  with 
dog  teams  over  almost  unknown  trails  down 
the  river  valleys,  having  started  their  jour- 
ney in  midwinter  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
Fort  Norman  a  month  or  six  weeks  ahead 
of  the  vanguard  which  will  start  over  the 
water  routes  in  June  and  July  for  the  pur- 
pose of  staking  claims  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
oil  strike.  Some  of  those  who  are  traveling 
over  the  overland  route  have  not  done  so 
as  a  matter  of  choice,  but  because  all  the 
regular  river  boats  are  entirely  booked  up 
for  the  full  season  of  1921. 

Airplanes    for    Oil    Camps 

Only  the  most  sturdy  pioneers  can  hope 
to  invade  this  new  oil  district  of  the  frozen 
North.  Whereas  the  prospectors  in  our 
western  and  southern  fields  have  been 
looked  upon  as  hardy  adventurers,  those  who 
go  into  the  Canadian  North  must  be  men 
who  are  able  to  subsist  on  the  land  over 
which  they  travel.  Those  who  cannot  prove 
their  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves  under 
any  conditions  will  be  turned  back  at  the 
entrance  to  the  northern  trails  by  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police.  These  famous 
policemen  have  strict  orders  to  stop  all  who 
are  not  thoroughly  prepared  to  withstand 
the  rigors  of  the  vast  undeveloped  northern 
region ;  and  having  in  mind  the  casualties 
resulting  from  the  stampede  to  the  Klondike 
in  1898  they  are  careful  to  follow  their  in- 
structions. 


However,  another  group  of  lease-hunters 
is  likely  to  invade  the  northern  regions  from 
the  sky.  Already  the  Imperial  Company  has 
two  high  powered  airplanes  ready  to  fly  to 
Fort  Norman,  and  it  is  expected  that  ad- 
ditional aircraft  will  be  put  into  service  dur- 
ing the  summer.  The  airplane  is  likely  to 
perform  a  very  useful  and  important  service 
in  bringing  supplies  to  the  Canadian  fields. 
Seeking  to  overcome  the  hardships  and  de- 
lays of  river  and  land  navigation,  the  Im- 
perial Company  purchased  two  J.  L.  Larson 
six-cylinder,  all-metal  monoplanes,  equipped 
with  185  horsepower  motors,  with  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  125  miles  an  hour  and  a  non- 
stop flight  radius  of  1000  miles,  capable  of 
carrying  one  ton  of  freight  and  equipped 
with  skiis  or  pontoons.  One  of  these  planes 
was  flown  from  New  York  to  Edmonton, 
Canada,  in  a  period  of  very  bad  weather  by 
Captain  May,  a  former  member  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force.  The  other  was  flown  from 
New  York  to  Brandon,  Manitoba,  by  Lieu- 
tenant Gorman.  Both  of  these  aviators,  with 
their  mechanicians,  have  been  engaged  by 
the  Imperial  Company  to  man  its  planes. 

The  advantage  of  the  airplane  can  more 
readily  be  realized  when  it  is  considered  that 
under  favorable  conditions  it  requires  four 
to  six  weeks  to  go  down  the  rivers  from 
the  end  of  rail  transportation  to  Fort  Nor- 
man and  almost  double  that  time  to  make 
the  return  trip  upstream,  while  the  rivers 
are  open  only  about  three  months  each  year. 
The  difficulties  of  transportation  are  greatly 
increased  by  rapids  in  the  northern  rivers, 
making  it  necessary  at  several  points  to  un- 
load all  cargo  from  the  scows  or  barges  and 
reload  again  after  carrying  the  supplies  over- 
land. It  is  possible  to  float  boats  of  four 
or  five  feet  draught  only,  and  the  entire  trip 
is  filled  with  perils  of  transportation. 

It  is  expected  that  airplanes  will  be  able 
to  fly  from  Peace  River  to  Fort  Norman  in 
two  jumps,  and  it  is  apparent  that  this  will 
greatly  extend  the  working  time  in  the  fields 
as  well  as  expedite  the  shipment  of  supplies. 
Imperial  Oil  plans  to  construct  a  small  still 
at  Fort  Norman  which  will  supply  its  air- 
craft with  gasoline;  and  it  is  also  planned  to 
install  a  wireless  service  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  communicate  quickly  with  the 
outside  world.  At  present  the  nearest  tele- 
graphic wires  are  1200  miles  away. 

Can  the  Oil  Be  Transported  Profitably? 

The  most  difficult  problem  in  developing 
the  northern  fields  is  the  transportation  of 
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the  oil.  .  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
move  this  oil  to  centers  of  civilization  with- 
out the  construction  of  a  long  pipe  line.  The 
difficulties  of  river  transportation  make  it  out 
of  the  question  to  carry  large  quantities  of 
the  commodity  by  boat.  Certain  interests 
have  applied  to  the  Dominion  Government 
for  a  charter  giving  them  the  right  to  build 
a  pipe  line  from  the  Mackenzie  Basin  to  the 
Behring  Sea,  from  which  point  the  oil  would 
be  shipped  in  tankers.  This  plan  is  not 
seriously  regarded  by  the  oil  men  who  are 
directly  interested.  They  believe  that  any 
pipe  line  must  be  constructed  to  the  south, 
probably  to  the  head  of  Great  Slave  Lake, 
a  distance  of  900  miles  from  Fort  Norman. 
The  oil  could  be  refined  at  this  point  or 
moved  farther  south  by  water  and  eventually 
by  rail. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  this  northern 
field,  the  possibility  of  the  oil  freezing  would 
probably  arise  as  an  almost  insurmountable 
obstacle.  But  as  Vice-President  A.  M. 
McQueen  of  the  Imperial  Company  says: 
"Nature  has  been  good  to  us.  We  find  it 
impossible  for  the  oil  to  freeze  under  any 
tests  through  which  we  have  put  it."  At 
95  below  zero  the  oil  does  not  freeze.  This 
is  apparently  explained  by  the  absence  of  par- 
rafine,  although  the  oil  is  of  a  very  high 
quality  containing  40  per  cent,  of  the  lighter 
products  of  distillation,  such  as  naphtha,  gas- 
oline, and  kerosene. 

The  difficulties  of  developing  a  field  in 
the  North  are  great,  but  are  not  insurmount- 
able. Remember  that  Fort  Norman  is  in 
the  same  latitude  as  Dawson  in  the  Klon- 
dike, and  remember  how  Dawson  at  the 
height  of  the  gold  rush  grew  to  be  a  city  of 
20,000  people.  The  obstacles  then  were 
greater  than  to-day,  when  we  have  the  air- 
plane, wireless,  and  motorboat. 

This  northern  country  is  undoubtedly  a 
region  of  great  natural  resources  and  has  big 
possibilities  agriculturally.  The  latter  point 
may  seem  strange  in  view  of  the  long  winters 
and  short  summers.  In  the  summer,  how- 
ever, there  are  almost  twenty-four  hours  of 
daylight,  and  plant  growth  is  extremely 
rapid.  Imperial  Oil  drillers  were  furnished 
with  vegetable  seeds  when  they  went  north 
and  requested  to  observe  closely  the  results 
of  their  planting.  They  found  that  peas 
planted  early  in  June  were  ripe  on  July  23. 
By  the  end  of  July  potatoes  were  ready  to 
eat  and  grass  was  three  feet  high.  The  soil 
is  a  rich  black  loam.  Some  day  this  country 
may  serve   as   a   great   agricultural   district, 


and  the  development  of  an  oil  field  is  likely 
to  lead  the  way. 

Other  Canadian   Oil  Fields 

But  Canada's  oil  possibilities  do  not  lie 
wholly  at  the  edge  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  The 
greatest  drilling  campaign  in  the  history  of 
the  country  is  now  in  progress,  and  unlike 
previous  attempts  the  present  efforts  are  be- 
ing guided  by  scientific  advice  after  careful 
geological  studies.  The  fact  that  the  Im- 
perial Oil  Company  plans  to  run  four  drill- 
ing outfits  at  Fort  Norman  this  summer 
would  indicate  the  importance  attached  to 
that  district,  but  if  a  substantial  field  should 
be  opened  up  at  a  point  farther  south  it  is 
likely  that  the  commercial  development  of 
the  Fort  Norman  field  would  be  delayed  for 
some  time.  Results  from  the  drilling  of  sev- 
eral wells  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  close 
to  the  United  States  border,  are  being 
watched  with  keen  interest.  Recent  develop- 
ment of  an  important  oil  field  in  central 
Montana  is  regarded  as  a  favorable  indica- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  large  oil  pool  across 
the  border.  Geologists  say  that  this  general 
structure  extends  into  Canada,  and  they  can- 
not see  why  the  international  boundary  line 
should  interfere  with  the  extension  of  this 
field.  Incidentally,  the  Cat  Creek  field  of 
Montana  produces  about  the  highest  quality 
oil  in  the  United  States.  It  is  this  high 
grade  petroleum  which  is  so  eagerly  sought. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  known  that 
millions  of  barrels  of  heavy  asphaltic  oil 
were  locked  up  in  the  tar  sands  of  the  Atha- 
basca River  district.  Dr.  Bosworth  states 
that  in  the  district  of  Fort  McMurray,  on 
the  Athabasca  River,  there  is  the  largest  na- 
tural exposure  of  oil  in  the  world.  The 
tar  sand  is  a  bed  of  ordinary  sandstone  100 
to  200  feet  thick,  saturated  with  heavy  as- 
phaltic oil.  The  area  over  which  the  tar 
sand  is  spread  is  at  least  10,000  square  miles 
and  possibly  almost  20,000.  Dr.  Bosworth 
estimates  that  it  would  be  possible  to  extract 
from  the  tar  sands  three  hundred  thousand 
million  barrels  of  oil,  or  six  hundred  times 
the  world's  present  annual  production.  But 
it  appears  that  after  the  asphalt  is  taken 
from  these  tar  sands  the  oil  would  have  to 
be  extracted  by  distillation,  a  costly  process 
unprofitable  at  present  oil  prices.  It  is  un- 
likely that  any  serious  attempt  will  be  made 
to  work  the  Canadian  tar  beds  for  some 
years  to  come,  now  that  oil  of  unusual  high 
quality  has  been  produced  in  Montana  anil 
in    the    Mackenzie    River    Basin    on    a    line 
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about  1500  miles  distant,  indicating  that 
large  resources  of  high-grade  oil  can  be  de- 
veloped in  this  territory  by  further  drilling. 
The  Canadian  campaign  is  not  being  car- 
ried out  in  a  half-hearted  manner.  In  the 
words  of  C.  O.  Stillman,  president  of  Im- 
perial Oil,  Ltd.:  "Our  object  is  to  secure  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  a  domestic  sup- 
ply which  will  make  the  Canadian  petroleum 
industry  self-contained  and  obviate  its  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources  of  supply." 
What  this  means  is  partly  realized  when  it 
is  considered  that  Canadian  industries  have 
recently  been  purchasing  over  $50,000,000 
worth  of  oil  per  annum  from  the  United 
States,  and  over  $100,000,000  worth  of  coal. 
The  loss  caused  by  the  unfavorable  exchange 
rate  has  been  heavy,  and  the  development  of 
a  substantial  oil  supply  within  the  Dominion 
would  have  an  important  effect  on  the  trade 
balance. 

How   the  Land  Is  Leased 

With  a  production  of  only  a  little  over 
200,000  barrels  of  oil  yearly,  or  about  600 
barrels  a  day  in  the  Ontario  fields,  Canada 
has  offered  a  bounty  to  oil  producers  and  has 
followed  a  liberal  policy  to'  encourage  de- 
velopment operations.  But  now  with  the 
opening  of  an  important  supply,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  changing  its  attitude. 

The  new  regulations  provide  that  an  ap- 
plicant may  be  granted  a  prospecting  permit 
of  four  square  miles  instead  of  three  as 
formerly.     If  oil  is  discovered   the  lessee  is 


allowed  to  take  out  a  twenty-one-year  lease 
for  one  square  mile,  or  an  area  not  greater 
than  one-quarter  of  that  covered  by  the 
prospecting  permit,  the  remaining  three- 
quarters  to  remain  Government  reservation. 
One  form  of  title  provides  that  the  prospec- 
tor can  obtain  a  permit  on  an  area  of  2560 
acres  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  another 
provides  that  in  the  event  of  oil  or  gas  being 
discovered  one-quarter  of  the  area  covered 
by  the  permit  may  be  leased  at  a  rental  of 
50  cents  an  acre  for  the  first  year  and  $1 
for  the  second  and  third  years.  Royalty 
on  production  has  been  placed  at  5  per  cent, 
for  the  first  five  years  and  10  per  cent,  there- 
after. 

As  a  result  of  the  Canadian  oil  boom,  the 
public  of  both  the  United  States  and  Canada 
is  likely  to  be  flooded  with  new  promotion 
schemes.  Canada  has  experienced  oil  booms 
before.  The  last  one  took  place  at  Calgary, 
Alberta,  in  1914.  Five  hundred  new  com- 
panies were  formed  in  three  months.  The 
production  of  stock  far  outstripped  that  of 
petroleum.  Recently  two  hundred  of  these 
companies  were  written  off  the  list  because 
they  had  failed  to  file  returns.  Only  forty 
or  fifty  have  made  regular  returns  up  to  the 
present  time.  There  seems  little  chance  for 
the  survival  of  companies  engaged  in  Cana- 
dian oil  development  unless  they  have  large 
resources;  and  the  public  will  do  well  to 
steer  clear  of  any  but  established  companies, 
which  are  not  dependent  for  their  existence 
upon  the  drilling  of  a  well  or  two. 


HAULING  THE  BOILER  INTO  PLACE  AT  OIL  CREEK  IN  THE  FORT  NORMAN  DISTRICT 


OKLAHOMA  SOLDIERS'  STATE  MEMORIAL,  AT  OKLAHOMA  CITY,  BY  PAUL  W.  BARTLETT.  SCULPTOR  ; 

LAYTON.  SMITH  AND  FORSYTHE.  ARCHITECTS 


WAR  MEMORIALS 


BY   ERNEST    KNAUFFT 


D 


DISTINGUISHED       SERVICE 

MEDAL — NAVY — BY    PAUL 

MANSHIP 


URING  the 
World  War, 
America  was  articu- 
late in  patriotic  ora- 
tory, journ  alism, 
and  the  poster,  and 
now  that  the  war 
is  over  she  must  be- 
come articulate  in 
her  memorials  —  in 
sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture. 

It  will  take  ten 
years,  perhaps  (France  is  to  wait  twenty 
years),  before  the  great  National  Monument 
is  begun ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  quite 
proper  that  local  memorials  should  be 
erected  without  further  delay. 

These  local  memorials  will  take  many 
forms — symbolic  and  utilitarian — small  med- 
als and  towering  monuments — and  every 
State  will  express  itself,  as  will  thousands 
of  townships  and  cities. 

What  form  should  these  monuments  take 
best  to  "carry  on"  the  spirit  of  1917-1919?  is 
a  question  that  is  now  being  debated  by  civic 
committees  from  Maine  to  California. 


The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  in  Wash- 
ington issues  a  leaflet  relating  to  "War 
Memorials"  wherein  it  lists  "types"  of 
memorials  as  follows: 

A  Flagstaff  with  Memorial  Base;  a  Foun- 
tain ;  a  Bridge ;  a  Building  devoted  to  high 
purposes;  Tablets;  Gateways;  Symbolic 
Groups;  Portrait  Statues;  Medals;  Stained 
Glass  Windows ;  and  the  Village  Green. 

A  single  glance  at  this  list  sends  the  brain 
soaring  up  into  the  realms  of  great  artistic 
achievement. 

And  our  illustrations,  though  they  are 
hastily  gathered,  indicate  that  each  of  these 
fields  is  being  exploited. 

But  they  must  not  be  taken  to  represent 
all  that  our  designers  are  doing.  They  are 
simply  an  index  of  the  resourcefulness  of  our 
sculptors  and  architects. 

The  most  vital  phase  of  the  whole  subject 
of  War  Memorials  is  the  question,  Should 
the  utilitarian  memorial  prevail?  Of  course 
there  will  be  many  cases  where  the  mere 
arch  or  sculptural  group  will  be  appropri- 
ate, as  in  public  squares  and  parks,  just 
as  the  flagstaff  or  fountain  will  be  appropri- 
ate   in    limited    space    in    front    of     present 
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buildings;  but  when 
ample  sites  are  avail- 
a  b  1  e,  where  entirely 
new  parks  are  laid  out, 
and  when  large  funds 
are  subscribed,  and  the 
whole  State  or  city  is 
to  be  represented,  the 
Community  Building, 
serving  the  daily  needs 
of  the  people,  has  a 
large  claim  as  against 
the  mere  artistic  effigy. 
The  War  Camp 
Community  Service 
and  many  other  organ- 


THE    "DOUGHBOY, "    BY 

EMIL    ZETTLER 

(For  St.  Luke's  Parish 
House,    Evanston,    111.) 


izations    are    pushing 
this  claim. 

There  is  absolutely 
no  cause  for  any  con- 
flict whatever  between 
the  advocates  of  the 
two  seemingly  separate 
plans.  They  need  not 
be  separate  at  all.  The 
utilitarian  building 
wherein  is  housed  the 
cafeteria  may  have  the 
most  artistic  facade 
imaginable.  Under  the 
illustration  of  a  design 
of    the   "Soldiers'    Im- 


memorial    TABLET     AT     POMFRET     SCHOOL 
(CONNECTICUT),  BY  A.  A.   WEINMAN 


THE      DOUGHBOY,      BY 

ALLEN  G.  NEWMAN 

(For  the   Sixth   Ward  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ©) 


MEMORIAL  BRIDGE  APPROACH  TO  HARRISBURG.  PA..  CAPITOL  PARK-DESIGNED  BY  ARNOLD  W.  BRUNNER 

(Upon  the  two  large  Pylons  will  be  sculptural  groups) 
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morial,"  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  printed  in  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  Boston  Society  of 
Architects  and  the  Boston  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects,  is  quoted  the  following 
dictum  that  seems  to  cover  the,  ground  very 
fully: 

If  the  utilitarian  structure  shall  be  used,  it  is 
of  first  importance  that  it  shall  impress  the  be- 
holder by  beauty  of  design,  the  permanent  nature 
of  material  used  and  the  fitness  of  the  setting. 
What  shall  be  done  is  less  important  than  the 
manner  in   which  it  is   done. 

Charles  Moore,  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  of  Fine  Arts,  quotes  Mr.  Cass 
Gilbert  as  saying: 

The  most  impressive  monument  is  one  which 
appeals  to  the  imagination  alone,  which  rests  not 
upon  its  material  use,  but  upon  its  idealism.  From 
such  a  monument  flows  the  impulse  for  great  and 
heroic  action,  for  devotion  to  duty  and  for  love 
of  country. 

Since  Mr.  Gilbert  is  the  architect  of  the 
Woolworth  Building  in  New  York  City, 
which  is  a  striking  example  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  monumental  forms  of  the  past 
(the  Gothic)  to  the  business  building  of 
to-day,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  quarrel 


BROTHERS  IN  ARMS,     BY  CAPT.  ROBERT  AITKEN 

(In  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Club   of  New  York.     It 
represents  the  American  and  Canadian  comrades) 


STATUE   OF   COL.    RAYNAL   C    BOLLING, 

BY    E.    C    POTTER 

(Being  erected  on  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the 
public  school  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  where  Colonel 
Boiling  lived) 


with  any  building  whose  facade  is  impressive 
in  its  idealism  merely  because  the  interior  of 
the  building  is  used  for  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

Heroes  in  Bronze 

Edward  Clark  Potter's  noble  statue  of 
Colonel  Raynal  C.  Boiling  is,  artistically 
speaking,  one  of  the  most  successful  Ameri- 
can efforts  to  commemorate  the  Great  War. 
Colonel  Boiling  was  a  brilliant  and  attrac- 
tive figure  in  business,  in  the  profession  of 
law  and  in  his  contribution  to  our  American 
aviation  program  in  the  war,  and  he  was, 
as  well,  the  first  American  officer  of  rank  to 
be  killed  in  the  World  War.  E.  C.  Potter, 
Boiling's  fellow  townsman,  had  been  a  col- 
laborator with  Daniel  Chester  French  in 
many  well-known  public  statues,  and  is  him- 
self probably  the  most  notable  American 
artist  in  equestrian  subjects.  Fired  in  imag- 
ination by  the  spectacle  of  Boiling,  a  com- 
paratively young  man  in  a  great  career,  giv- 
ing all,  including  his  life,  to  the  nation's  fine 
impulses,  Potter  on  his  own  initiative  made 
a  small  model  of  the  memorial  which  so  im- 
pressed the  people  of  Greenwich,  Conn., 
where  Colonel   Boiling  had   lived,   that   they 
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arranged  for  the  construction  of 
the  memorial  and  its  acceptance 
by  the  town. 

Adolph  Alexander  Weinman 
has  long  been  associated  with 
national  and  civic  medals  and 
statues  and  he  stands  for  the 
"practised  hand"  in  those  fields. 

In  his  Pomfret  School  Tab- 
let, for  the  George  Newhall 
Clark  Memorial  Chapel  (Pom- 
fret,  Ct. ),  he  has  combined  a 
classic  and  a  modern  rendering, 
and  has  made  a  feature  of  the 
color  element,  for  the  figure  is 
bronze  gilt  in  relief  upon  a  warm 
Sienna  marble  background. 

Mr.  Weinman  is  the  designer 
of  the  Government's  Victory 
button. 

In  the  New  Rochelle  monu- 
ment, the  figure  by  Edmond  T. 
Quinn,  the  architectural  and 
landscape  gardening  effects  by 
Louis  R.  Metcalfe,  form  a  back- 
ground of  dense  foliage  and  a 
pool  in  the  foreground  to  reflect 
the  monument  that  will  com- 
bine with  the  sculptor's  work 
to  make  an  effective  civic  orna- 
ment.    It  will   be   remembered 


A  FLAG  POLE  AS  WAR 
MEMORIAL 
(Combining  dignity,  sim- 
plicity and  usefulness.  To 
be  dedicated  by  the  citizens 
of  Queens,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July) 


that  a  pool  reflecting  the  monu- 
ment has  been  used  by  Mr. 
Henry  Bacon  most  strikingly  in 
connection  with  his  Lincoln 
memorial  in  Washington. 

Architectural  Forms 

In  McLaughlin  Park,  Brook- 
lyn, stands  a  simple  tablet  by 
Denby  and  Nute,  and  forms  a 
dignified  if  modest  memorial. 

An  equally  simple  memorial, 
but  very  satisfactory  in  its  pur- 
pose, is  a  flagstaff  that  forms 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Me- 
morial in  Queens,  N.  Y.  It 
was  designed  by  the  architect 
Robert  von  Ezdorf,  the  first 
lieutenant  to  go  overseas  from 
Queens.  The  flagstaff  is  of 
steel,  rising  fifty  feet  high,  set 
in  a  granite  parapet  upon  which 
will  be  inscribed  the  names  of 
those  who  entered  the  service 
from  that  community.  The 
memorial  is  placed  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  triangular  parked  ap- 
proach to  the  village's  public 
school,  an  inspiration  to  the 
young  and  an  appropriate  set- 
ting for  patriotic  ceremonies. 


THE  COMMUNITY   HOUSE  AS  A  WAR  MEMORIAL 

(Many  cities  and  towns  have  adopted  this  type  of  me- 
morial. The  building  shown  here  was  erected  at  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.,  in  memory  of  those  who  fought  in  the  Civil 
and  Spanish  wars.     Clifford  Shopbell  &  Co.,  Architects) 


NEW  ROCHELLE,    N.   Y.,   MONUMENT,  BY  EDMOND   T. 

QUINN 

(Landscape  architect,  Louis  R.  Metcalfe.  The  monu- 
ment will  be  backed  with  a  dense  group  of  trees,  and 
reflected  in  a  pool) 
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Robert  Aitken's  "Brothers  in 
Arms"  is  part  of  a  plan  that 
may  recommend  itself  to  many 
a  committee.  The  commission 
comes  from  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi 
and  the  original  bronze  will  be 
placed  in  the  chapter  house  in 
New  York,  but  other  castings 
will  be  made  that  will  allow 
replicas  to  be  placed  in  the 
twenty  -  five  chapter  houses 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  This  is  an  ad- 
mirable arrangement.  A  larger 
sum  is  thus  available  for  pay- 
ment to  a  single  sculptor  than 
there  would  be  if  each  chapter 
house  employed  a  separate  sculp- 
tor, and  so  a  *  man  of  higher 
standing  may  be  commissioned. 
Each  chapter  house  virtually 
will  possess  an  original  bronze, 
since  the  successive  castings  are 
practically  all  similar. 

In  the  same  way  all  the  castings  from  a 
medalist's  wax  model  are  similar,  and  so  we 
are  reminded  of  the  service  done  for  art  by 
the  American  Numismatic  Society,  and  other 


memorial  at  13°th  st. 

and-3rd  ave.  (new  york) 

by  b0wd0in  &  webster 


art  clubs,  in  issuing  commemo- 
rative World  War  medals  by 
such  designers  as  Victor  D. 
Brenner,  J.  E.  Fraser,  Laura 
Garden  Fraser,  Chester  Beach, 
A.  de  Francicisi,  Daniel  C. 
French  and  Allen  Newman. 

Besides  the  Victory  button  by 
Mr.  Weinman  already  men- 
tioned, the  Government  has  is- 
sued a  number  of  medals.  The 
Victory  Medal  was  designed  by 
James  E.  Fraser,  the  Aviation 
Badge  by  Herbert  Adams, 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
for  the  Army  by  Captain  Ay- 
man  Embury,  for  the  Navy  by 
Paul  Manship. 

Two      important      Brooklyn 
monuments  by  Augustus  Luke- 
man    are    just    now    being    in- 
stalled ;   the   large   memorial  in 
Prospect    Park,     and    the    ani- 
mated figure  in  Red  Hook  Park. 
The  artist's  sketch  of  the  War  Memorial 
for  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  shows  the  vigor- 
ous modeling  of  Paul  W.  Bartlett.     It  is  a 
happy  combination  of  architectural  and  sculp- 


WAR    MEMORIAL — RED    HOOK    PARK    (BROOKLYN, 
N.   Y.),   BY   AUGUSTUS   LUKEMAN   © 


THE    AVIATOR 


(Monument    to    Tames    Rogers    McConnell    at   the   Uni- 
versity  of  Virginia,    Charlottesville.     Gutzon   Borglum) 
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tu-ral  design.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Layton,  Smith  and  For- 
syth. 

'  The     Doughboy  JJ 
and  the  Aviator 

It  was,  of  course, 
inevitable  that  the 
"Doughboy"  should 
loom  large  among 
war  effigies.  The 
name  is  synonymous 
with  what  is  pictur- 
esque and,  best  of 
all,  it  is  untram- 
melled in  subject. 
We  publish  two 
"Doughboys,"  one 
on  the  Parish  House 
of  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Evanston, 
111., — the  first  war 
memorial  erected  in 
or  near  Chicago — 
by  Emil  Zettler, 
and  the  other  by 
Allen  Newman  for 
the  Sixth  Ward  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gutzon  Borglum 
is  a  picturesque  fig- 
ure   among   American    sculptors.      He    may 


SARATOGA    PARK     (NEW 
YORK    CITY)     WAR    ME- 
MORIAL,     BY      JAMES 
NOVELLI 


always  be  counted  on  to  conceive  something 
out  of  the  ordinary.  His  "Youth-  Taking 
Wings  in  the  Battle  for  Liberty"  is  a  charac- 


HONOR   ROLL  TABLET  IN  THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH,  MERIDEN.  CONN.,  BY  LEWIS  A.  GUDEBROD 


BOROUGH  OF  RICHMOND  (N.  Y.)  PLAQUE,  "THE 
GLORY  OF  THE  FLAG,"  DESIGNED  BY  ALBERT  WEINERT 

teristic  conception.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
monuments,  perhaps  the  very  first,  to  be 
erected  to  an  American  aviator,  and  is  a  me- 
morial at  the  University  of  Virginia  to  James 
Roger  McConnell,  an  aviator  in  the  Lafay- 
ette Escadrille,  who  was  killed  in  battle  a 
year  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  American 
cities  like  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  San 
Francisco,  built  upon  many  hills,  so  that  the 
bridging  of  highways  is  a  prime  factor  in 
their  municipal  improvements.  Such  a  bridge 
or  viaduct  is  to  be  built  as  an  approach  to 
the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  capitol.  At  the  end  of 
this  bridge  Arnold  W.  Brunner  has  planned 
for  two  large  pylons  on  which  will  be  placed 
important  sculptural  war  memorials.  No 
doubt  other  cities  where  viaducts  prevail  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  taking  advantage  of  these 
very  natural  points  of  interest  and  making 
them  the  spots  for  war  memorials. 

It  is  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hermon 
A.  MacNeil,  the  well-known  sculptor,  that 
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we  have  obtained  the  photograph  of  "The 
Marine,"  by  Joseph  M.  Lorkowski,  of  Col- 
lege Point,  N.  Y.     Mr.  MacNeil  says: 

This  is  made  not  only  after  a  serious  training 
in  art,  but  also  after  Mr.  Lorkowski  had  served 
two  years  in  this  particular  branch  of  the  service 
(the  Marines),  and  it  strikes  me  as  a  very  sincere 
performance.  The  original  is  in  the  Marine  Bar- 
racks in  Washington,   D.   C. 


THE    MARINE,    BY    JOSEF    M.    LORKOWSKI 
(In    the    Marine    Barracks    at    Washington,    D.    C.) 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  sculptors  are 
all  working  with  a  fine  sense  of  comradeship 
toward  the  common  cause  of  "sincere"  art 
expression,  whether  it  be  from  the  hand  of 
a  veteran  or  from  the  hand  of  a  newcomer 
in  the  field  of  design.  And  much  credit  is 
due  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  the  art  commissions  of 
many  States,  and  of  most  large  cities,  as  well 
as  the  American  Civic  Association,  for  their 
advice  and  cooperation  when  consulted  in 
reference  to  memorials.  Art  commissions 
will  be  discussed  in  a  special  article  by 
Andrew  Wright  Crawford  in  a  subsequent 
number  of  this  magazine. 

The  Community  House  as  a  Memorial 

The  high  cost  of  building  material  has 
delayed  the  erection  of  many  community 
houses  as  war  memorials,  but  no  doubt  a  year 
or  two  hence  will  see  the  completion  of  hun- 
dreds of  such  buildings  throughout  the  coun- 
try, for  which  there  exist  many  architects' 
plans. 

The    illustration    we    give    of    the    Doric 


107th  infantry,  u.  s.  a.,  memorial  for  66th 

street  and  fifth  avenue,  new  york  city,  by 

karl  illava 

building  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  does  show  such 
a  memorial,  though  it  is  not  dedicated  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  recent  war;  but  the  building 
has  been  so  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Evans- 
ville that  they  have  made  plans  to  erect  a 
similar  community  house  as  a  world  war 
memorial. 


MEMORIAL   IN    MCLAUGHLIN    PARK,    BROOKLYN, 
N.   Y.,   DESIGNED   BY  DENBY  AND   NUTE 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE 

MONTH 


ON  THE  FAMINE  FRONT  IN  SHANTUNG 


A  GRAPHIC  report  of  famine  condi- 
tions in  Shantung,  the  Sacred  Province 
of  China,  from  the  pen  of  John  J.  Heeren, 
appears  in  the  June  number  of  Asia  (New 
York).  From  this  survey  it  appears  that 
the  principal  Chinese  agencies  for  relief  have 
been  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Shantung- 
Chinese  Famine  Relief  Society,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Weihsien-Chefoo  Road, 
about  two  hundred  miles  in  length.  The 
most  important  foreign  efforts  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  maintenance  of  soup- 
kitchens  by  the  British-American  Tobacco 
Company,  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
money  and  grain  by  the  International  Aux- 
iliary of  the  Shantung  Famine  Relief  Society, 
and  the  building  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
of  a  new  road  seventy  miles  long. 

The  Chinese  Society  was  the  first  on  the 


ground  to  undertake  to  feed  the  starving. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  carried  on  the  most 
extensive  investigation  yet  made  of  the  af- 
flicted districts.  On  the  basis  of  the  data 
collected  the  Society  has  already  allotted 
$185,000  to  thirty-two  counties  and  the 
money  has  been  distributed  in  each  case  by 
committees  of  local  gentry  appointed  by  the 
county  official.  In  addition,  the  Society  has 
in  hand  about  $90,000,  of  which  $50,000  is 
being  used  to  purchase  the  right  of  way  for 
the  Tehchow-Lintsing  Road  under  construc- 
tion by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  Society's  arrangement  for  bringing 
grain  into  the  famine  districts  is  interesting. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  grain  dealers  can  best 
handle  the  grain,  and  the  Society  promises 
to  furnish  the  dealers,  through  the  help  of 
the  military  governor,  all  the  cars  necessary 


A  POSTER  ISSUED  BY  THE  SHANTUNG  CHINESE  FAMINE  RELIEF  SOCIETY 

(It  is  called  Famine  News  Letter  No.  1,  and  it  tells  graphically  how  the  people  who  live  along  the  Yellow  River  have 

been  driven  to  eating  bark  and  leaves  in  order  to  keep  alive) 
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for  transportation,  in  return  for  prices  that 
allow  only  a  fair  profit.  The  result  has 
been  that  prices  have  dropped,  even  in  places 
fifty  miles  away  from  the  railroad.  The 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  Society 
is  that  its  money,  according  to  its  own  official 
report,  "is  distributed  equally  among  all  suf- 
ferers, because  it  is  impossible  for  the  Chi- 
nese to  show  discrimination."  The  foreign 
societies  help  only  as  many  as  they  can  tide 
over  until  the  next  harvest.  The  Chinese 
organization  helps  everyone  for  the  time  be- 
ing, even  if,  in  the  end,  it  should  save  none. 

The  Weihsien-Chefoo  Road  is  being  built 
as  a  relief  measure,  and  will  at  first  be  used 
for  motors,  but  eventually  will  serve  as  a 
railway  roadbed.  It  is  built  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  railway  tax  collected  by  the  cen- 
tral government.  The  skilled  workmen  em- 
ployed in  this  project  are  men  recruited  from 
the  neighboring  villages,  and  the  unskilled 
laborers  are  famine  refugees. 

The  International  Auxiliary  of  the  Shan- 
tung Famine  Relief  Society  was  organized 
last  October  by  the  English  and  American 
residents  of  Tsinan,  and  has  two  members  of 
the  Board  of  the  Chinese  Relief  Society 
working  on  its  committees.  It  is  working 
in  thirty-two  very  needy  Counties,  and  has 
eighteen  foreigners,  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  in  the  field.  It  distributes  money 
rather  than  grain. 


The  American  Red  Cross  has  established 
headquarters  at  Tehchow,  the  terminal  of 
the  road  which  the  Red  Cross  is  building  by 
means  of  famine  labor.  This  construction 
work  provides  employment,  food,  and  heaith 
supervision  for  an  increasing  number  of  fami- 
lies in  an  area  where  suffering  is  very  great, 
and  at  the  same  time  promises  the  transpor- 
tation facilities  that  help  to  prevent  famine. 
In  connection  with  the  road-building,  the 
Red  Cross  is  feeding  about  20,000  persons. 
After  the  whole  road  has  been  opened  and 
the  necessary  10,000  men  have  been  set  to 
work  this  organization  will  be  feeding  about 
50,000  famine  victims. 

As  suitable  food  for  the  workmen  and 
their  families,  the  commissary  department  has 
adopted  the  Manchurian  soy  bean,  which  is 
reasonably  cheap  and  rich  in  food  value,  as 
the  mainstay  of  the  rations.  The  commis- 
sary hauls  the  food  to  the  various  stores 
along  the  road  and  sees  to  it  that  every  man 
gets  his  rations  every  day  and  that  his  family 
secures  its  allotment  of   food  once   a  week. 

In  concluding  his  article  Mr.  Heeren 
states  that  more  than  a  million  persons  in  the 
Red  Cross  area,  and  more  than  3,000,000 
in  the  non-Red  Cross  area  of  Shantung,  are 
in  dire  need.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will 
take  $28,608,940  to  keep  them  from  death 
by  starvation,  typhus,  relapsing  fever  or 
cholera. 


ITALY'S  COMPLIMENTS  TO 
UNCLE  SAM 


EX-PREMIER  NITTI,  of  Italy,  in  the 
course  of  an  article  published  in  the 
Roman  Daily,  77  Tempo,  deplores  the  short- 
sighted policy  by  which  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  has  been  inspired,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  Germany  and  Austria.  As  to  the 
latter,  the  Entente  seems  to  have  hardly 
realized  the  fact  that  Austria  was  neces- 
sarily threatened  and  is  now  undergoing  the 
most  appalling  famine  and  is  faced  by  utter 
financial   ruin. 

He  thinks  that  but  one  country  in  the 
world  can  point  the  way  to  a  real  recovery, 
and  this  is  America.  The  fact  of  refusing  to 
subscribe  to  the  Peace  Treaties  and  of  keep- 
ing her  hands  free  for  single  agreements 
with  the  ex-enemies,  allows  her  every  oppor- 
tunity for  pursuing  a  line  of  conduct  formu- 
lated according  to  a  wider  and  more  objective 


view  of  the  actual  requirements  of  the  inter- 
national situation. 

By  discarding  all  violent  methods  and 
openly  aiming  at  economic  and  moral  resto- 
ration, she  will  be  able  to  mark  a  new  de- 
parture in  the  muddles  of  after-war  policy. 
Neither  Great  Britain,  nor  France,  nor 
Itafy,  who  have  severely  suffered  from  the 
war,  are  in  a  position  to  set  a  similar  example. 
The  United  States  can  realize,  though  in  a 
somewhat  different  form,  the  ideals  that  had 
moved  President  Wilson  in  his  unfortunate 
enterprise  and  which,  if  put  into  practice, 
would  make  America  one  of  the  foremost 
countries  in  the  world.  Such  a  new  course, 
according  to  the  writer,  ought  to  start  with 
a  treaty  with  Austria,  in  order  to  restore 
her  to  life  and  to  the  productive  capacity  that 
she  had  before  the  war. 
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A  TRAINING  CLASS  ON  SHIPBOARD 


THE  NAVY  AT  SCHOOL 


IN  the  course  of  a  series  of  articles  con- 
tributed to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  of 
Philadelphia,  former  Secretary  Josephus 
Daniels  makes  a  spirited  defense  of  his 
famous  General  Order  of  1913  which  estab- 
lished schools  for  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
Navy,  both  ashore  and  afloat.  After  an  ex- 
perience of  more  than  seven  years,  during 
which  this  order  has  been  in  effect  in  our 
Navy,  the  former  Secretary  declares  that 
the  increased  interest  in  reading  and  study 
among  the  enlisted  men  is  as  marked  as  the 
improvement  in  engineering  and  ordnance. 

Fond  as  they  are  of  sports  and  liberty, 
many  of  the  men,  says  Mr.  Daniels,  permit 
no  recreation  to  crowd  out  the  reading  and 
study  which  lead  to  promotion.  The  ambi- 
tious sailor  seeks  out  the  technical  books 
which  lead  to  his  advancement.  Aboard  ship, 
the  men  are  encouraged  to  make  the  most  of 
themselves.  Beyond  the  mere  training  of 
men  to  perform  their  daily  duties  in  the 
Navy,  the  educational  system  is  planned, 
also,  to  fit  them  so  far  as  practicable,  for 
any  trade  or  profession  that  they  may  select. 

The  order  to  which  we  have  referred,  to- 
gether with  General  Order  Number  63, 
which  gave  the  details  for  carrying  out  the 
policy,  provided  that  every  day,  except  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday,  all  enlisted  men  not  well 
grounded    in    the    common    school    branches 


should  attend  school.  Officers  were  ordered 
to  give  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, spelling,  geography  and  history,  as 
well  as  in  practical  and  technical  subjects. 
The  men  were  provided  with  text-books,  and 
those  who  were  ambitious  to  qualify  for  pro- 
motion had  opportunities  for  special  instruc- 
tion. 

When  the  system  was  put  in  effect  (Janu- 
ary 1,  1914)  it  was  criticized  in  and  out  of 
the  Navy  as  impractical.  It  was  even  pre- 
dicted that  the  Navy  would  lose  its  enlisted 
personnel  if  they  had  to  go  to  school,  as  it 
was  believed  in  some  quarters  that  most  boys 
who  enlisted  in  the  Navy  did  so  in  order  to 
escape  going  to  school.  The  shallowness  of 
this  argument  was  quickly  exposed,  for  de- 
sertions from  the  Navy  fell  to  the  lowest 
point,  and  enlistments  increased  so  rapidly 
and  were  of  such  good  material  that  before 
long  the  quota  of  the  Navy  was  filled,  and 
there  was  a  waiting  list — something  never 
before  known  in  the  Navy's  history. 

Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Daniels  freely  ad- 
mits, naval  tradition  was  against  the  school, 
and  there  were  officers  to  whom  the  prospect 
of  teaching  the  three  R's  was  not  par- 
ticularly attractive.  Moreover,  there  were 
some  of  the  enlisted  men  who  lacked  ambi- 
tion to  learn.  In  course  of  time,  however, 
the  new  system  vindicated  itself.     The  story 
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is  told  of  an  officer,  assigned  to  teach  geog- 
raphy, who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War,  drew  a  map  of  Europe  showing  in  dif- 
ferent colors  the  Central  Empires  and  the 
Allies.  As  a  result  of  this  instruction,  says 
Mr.  Daniels: 

When  America  entered  the  World  War  every 
man  who  had  followed  that  officer  as  he  graphi- 
cally told  the  story  of  the  European  conflict  knew 
far  more  about  the  field  of  action  and  the  war 
than  the  average  man  ashore ;  knew  why  we  en- 
tered the  war  and  what  we  were  fighting  for. 

To  an  objection  made  by  one  of  the  critics 
of  the  system  in  its  early  days,  that  a  coal- 
passer  would  not  be  satisfied  shoveling  coal  if 
.he  once  got  the  idea  of  an  education  in  his 
head,  the  Secretary  had  replied : 

I  hope  he  will  not  be  satisfied.  It  is  part  of 
the  plan  to  give  him  more  knowledge  and  there- 
fore better  skill,  so  that  while  he  is  a  coal  passer 
he  can  doi  his  job  better.  But  we  do  not  wish 
any  American  boy  to  be  satisfied  all  his  life  to 
remain    a    coal    passer.      We    wish    him    to    have 


his  mind  fired  by  ambition  so  that  he  will  study 
to  become  a  gun  pointer,  a  mechanic,  a  petty 
officer,  a  warrant  officer,  a  commissioned  officer, 
and,  if  he  has  the  brains  and  the  stuff,  to  be 
able  to  win  his  stars  and  be  advanced  to  the 
rank  of   an   admiral. 

Mr.  Daniels  was  and  is  a  firm  believer  in 
education  as  a  means  to  efficiency.  He  de- 
clares that  he  never  saw  an  educated  black- 
smith, who  could  not,  other  things  being 
equal,  shoe  a  horse  quicker  and  better  than 
an  illiterate  blacksmith.  On  the  principle 
that  knowledge  helps  efficiency  in  every  field 
of  endeavor  the  former  Secretary  says: 

Give  me  a  fleet  manned  by  educated  and  am- 
bitious men,  who  have  trained  minds  as  well  as 
trained  hands,  in  any  engagement  with  a  fleet 
equally  strong  in  material,  manned  with  an  un- 
educated and  untrained  crew,  and  the  latter  fleet 
is  as  sure  to  be  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
as  that  mind  triumphs  over  brawn.  Every  sea 
victory  has  been  won  by  superior  intelligence 
allied  with  dash  and  courage.  Knowledge  gives 
confidence,    and    confidence    helps   to  win    battles. 


NEW  TYPES  OF  IMMIGRANTS 


IN  spite  of  the  impressive  statistics  of  re- 
cent immigration  to  the  United  States, 
the  managers  of  employment  offices  have 
noted  for  some  time  the  dwindling  propor- 
tion of  day  laborers  among  the  fresh  arrivals 
from  Europe.  In  Colliers  Weekly  (New 
York)  for  May  7  Stanley  Frost  and  Na- 
talie De  Bogory  attempt  a  survey  of  the  new 
type  of  immigration,  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  industrial  and  social  life.  They  show 
why  it  is  that  the  recent  marked  change  in 
the  character  of  the  Ellis  Island  arrivals  is 
not  reflected  in  the  Government  statistics. 
The  immigrant  is  taught  to  give  his  occupa- 
tion as  "laborer"  because  that  is  the  safe  and 
simple  thing  to  do  to  avoid  possible  conflict 
with  the  regulations  enforced  under  the 
"contract  labor  law."  Those  interested  in 
bringing  immigrants  here  look  after  that. 
The  writers  of  the  article  in  Collier  s  were 
impressed  by  the  growing  number  of  "in- 
tellectuals" among  the  new  immigrants: 

Properly  speaking,  these  people  are  not  im- 
migrants at  all,  but  emigres,  though  many  of  them 
come  in  the  steerage  as  well  as  in  the  cabins. 
They  are  people  who  have  been  used  to  social 
standing  and  fair  incomes,  salaried  people  mostly 
who  have  recently  found  themselves  starving  on 
depreciated  money.  Officers,  teachers,  doctors, 
scientists,  writers,  artists — each  class  in  thou- 
sands, they  are  suddenly  giving  an  entirely  new 


complexion  to  the  incoming  stream.  They  come 
from  all  countries,  but  the  largest  group  is  that 
of  Russians   fleeing  from  the   Soviet  terror. 

These  are  the  people  who  bring  dangers  and 
benefits  of  a  new  kind.  The  servants  can  hardly 
be  classed  as  an  economic  menace. 
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Among  the  better-class  newcomers  there  are 
also  many  merchants,  but  they  are  valuable.  We 
need  them  to  help  carry  on  our  expanding  foreign 
trade. 

Nor  is  there  danger  from  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. Quite  otherwise.  They  are  the  families 
and  the  wives,  present  or  to  be,  of  men  already 
here,  and  will  be  well  taken  care  of.  They  in- 
crease the   stability  of  the   foreign   element. 

But  the  coming  of  the  thousands  of  "intel- 
lectuals" is  a  different  matter.  They  bring  the 
dangers  and  benefits  of  immigration  to  a  class 
of  Americans  hitherto  untouched  by  it.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  them  have  a  fair  command 
of  English,  and  they  are  already  making  them- 
selves felt  in  certain  fields.  In  that  of  writing, 
for  instance,  a  glance  through  any  month's  maga- 
zines, or  through  the  papers  on  any  Sunday  in 
New  York,  will  show  how  many  of  the  recent 
arrivals  have  broken  into  the  literary  market. 
Many  are  finding  places  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities,   others   in    laboratories    and    engineering 


departments.  Recently  a  refugee  biologist  from 
Russia  was  chosen,  against  American  competi- 
tion, to  make  a  detailed  study  of  one  of  the  most 
important  American  waterways.  From  all  these 
has  come  a  distinct  and  important  reaction  upon 
and   among  American  brain  workers. 

As  to  the  assimilability  of  this  element,  the 
writers  say: 

These  people  are  highly  cultured ;  they  con- 
sider themselves  superior  in  birth,  brains,  and 
breeding  to  anyone  in  America,  and  most  of  them 
bring  with  them  a  vast  contempt  for  everything 
American  except  our  dollars.  They  have  worked 
out  their  philosophies  of  life,  and  American  ideals 
have  no  place  in  them.  Most  of  them  do  not 
know,  and  few  have  any  wish  to  learn,  the  fun- 
damentals of  American  thought.  They  pick  up 
the  surface  flaws  readily  enough,  and  dig  no 
deeper. 


BRITAIN'S  COAL 


THE  disturbance  in  England's  coal- 
mining industry  gives  point  and  time- 
liness to  the  article  in  World's  Work 
(London)  by  Ellis  Barker: 

Before  1914  Britain  absolutely  dominated  the 
coal  trade  of  the  world.  Germany  exported  coal 
only  to  her  Continental  neighbors,  and  the  coal 
export  trade  of  the  United  States  was  small,  al- 
though  it  had   been   steadily  growing. 

The  United  States  exported  its  coal  principally 


POOR   OLD  FATHER! 

(First  it's  one,  then  another,  and  sometimes  it's  all  three) 

Bairnsfather  in  the  Bystander  (London) 


across  the  border  to  Canada   and  to  a  few  coun- 
tries in  the  vicinity  of  the  Republic. 

Now  things  are  changed.  In  1920  America's 
coal  exports  exceeded  those  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Republic  had  become  the  principal  pur- 
veyor of  many  faraway  countries  where  England 
had  hitherto  possessed  the  undisputed  and  ap- 
parently indisputable  monopoly. 

It  is  largely  true  that  British  industry, 
commerce,  banking,  finance  and  shipping  owe 
their  place  to  the  abundance  and  cheapness 
of  British  coal.  The  London  Review  of  Re- 
views thinks  that  if  this  fact  were  understood, 
nationally,  and  appreciated  fully,  the  coal 
troubles  of  England  would  be  tackled  in  a 
less  sectional  way  than  they  have  hitherto 
been  treated,  and  that  the  whole  nation,  in- 
stead of  waking  to  the  importance  of  coal 
only  when  their  domestic  scuttles  are  empty, 
would  be  moved,  by  sheer  self-preservation 
as  a  nation,  to  see  that  the  industry  was  no 
longer  left  to  be  merely  a  battle-ground  at 
frequent  intervals  between  the  coal  owners 
on  one  hand  and  the  miners  on  the  other. 
Both  parties,  owing  principally  to  the  na- 
tional crime  of  short  and  narrow  sight  in 
such  matters,  are  to  blame,  but  neither  is  so 
culpable  as  the  public  who  know,  yet  do  not 
stir  themselves,  to  see  that  their  greatest 
material  possession  is  made  to  do  its  proper 
work  for  the  national  welfare. 

Mr.  Barker  concludes: 

The  coal-mining  industry  must  once  more  be 
placed  upon  an  economic  and  self-supporting 
basis.  If  production  per  worker  should  be  in- 
creased adequately,  English  coal  can  recover  its 
position  in  the  world. 
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M.  POINCARE'S  COMMENT  ON 
CURRENT  EVENTS 


IN  the  last  number  of  his  fortnightly 
chronicle  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
(Paris)  ex-President  Poincare  hails  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  the  Germans'  "desperate 
maneuver,  tried  in  the  hope  of  cutting  off 
the  new  American  government  from  the 
Allies,  and  prompted  by  the  same  psycho- 
logical misconception  that  was  constantly 
shown  by  the  treatment  of  the  United  States 
during  the  war."  The  memorandum 
"crumbles  into  a  mere  heap  of  base  lies  and 
stupid  slanders"  at  his  approach. 
Especially  resented  is  the  charge 
that  the  French  are  neglecting 
to  restore  the  northern  depart- 
ments, and  settling  the  natives 
elsewhere,  to  keep  their  griev- 
ance before  the  world.  Such 
utterances  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  for  an  instant  from 
the  Emperor  himself  in  his  most 
lordly  days. 

Mr.  Hughes'  reply,  assuring 
Germany  that  we  stand  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  the  allies 
in  their  demand  for  the  fullest7 
reparation  possible,  is  approved 
as  worthy  of  that  "great  and 
honorable  man,  eminent  jurist, 
conscientious  and  honest  advo- 
cate." But  M.  Poincare  speaks 
gravely  of  coming  difficulties 
with  us  in  arranging  the  man- 
dates, interpreting  the  clauses  of 
the  treaty  concerning  the 
League  of  Nations,  adjusting 
the  American  peace  to  the  peace 
of  Versailles,  etc. 

M.  Briand's  announcement  is 
described  as  due  notice  that 
"On  May  1st  Germany  will  be 
legally  declared  in  default  on 
several  of  her  chief  obligations: 
disarmament,  punishment  of  the  guilty,  and 
reparations."  If  she  makes  further  attempt 
to  evade  her  pledges,  a  "strong  hand  will 
fall  on  her  collar."  In  that  case  "each  nation 
is  free  to  obtain  her  own  guarantees.''  But 
France  has  no  desire  or  expectation  of  having 
to  act  alone.  The  cynical  remark  follows, 
that  "Germany  rather  than  France  should  be 
placarded  with  this  proclamation.  .  .  .  We 
must  not  draw  back  from  coercion,  whatever 
efforts    Germany    may    make    meantime    to 
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divert  the  Allies  or  deceive  America.  .  .  . 
France  desires  only  what  is  hers  and  she  de- 
sires all  that  is  hers." 

M.  Poincare  approves  no  less  warmly  M. 
Briand's  stern  words  on  Constantine's  return 
and  the  blinded  Greeks,  who  in  their  defeat 
are  to  expect  no  French  intervention.  As  to 
Charles  IV,  whose  attempt  had  found  a  few 
French  supporters,  he  speaks  most  interest- 
ingly and  with  first-hand  authority.  Charles 
was  sincere  and  had  good  intentions  when  he 
wrote  his  cousin  Sixtus  on 
March  24,  1917.  He  confessed 
his  helplessness  in  William's 
hands,  which  made  his  demand 
for  secrecy  defensible.  But  his 
silence  as  to  Trent  and  Trieste 
could  not  but  offend  Italy,  and 
Sonnino  insisted  that  the  discus- 
sion be  broken  off.  But  in 
April,  1918,  Charles  denied  that 
Alsace-Lorraine  had  been  men- 
tioned at  all.  "A  lapse  of  mem- 
ory, or  dread  of  Germany?  I 
cannot  say,  but  the  letter  did 
exist.  I  held  it  in  my  hands  and 
copied  it  faithfully,  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  prince,  who  has 
now  published  it  in  photogra- 
phic reproduction." 

It  is  clearly  pointed  out  that 
Charles  on  the  throne  would  in- 
evitably be  the  rallying-point 
for  Magyar  resentment  and  ag- 
gression, and  would  excite  the 
constant  fears  of  the  long- 
oppressed  peoples  of  the  new 
nations  all  about  him,  and  even 
of  Italy.  He  cannot  but  be  a 
reminder  of  the  past.  The 
Hungarians,  complaining  of  un- 
settled conditions  in  Central 
Europe,  are  likened  to  "a  man 
who  lias  rilled  his  house  with  explosives, 
and  after  the  catastrophe  is  amazed  to  see  it 
torn  to  bits."  In  a  broad  review  ot  condi- 
tions then  and  now  in  the  lands  of  the  old 
Austrian  Empire,  the  ex- President  gives  his 
heart)  assent  to  the  principles  of  nationality 
and  consent  of  the  governed,  and  sternly 
deprecates  the  inst  step  toward  any  revival 
of  the  Hapsburg  regime  that  led  the  way  to 
war  and   disaster. 

The    writer    remarks,    in    closing,    on    the 
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progress  made  since  M.  Thiers,  in  1870, 
could  see  "in  the  principle  of  the  consent  of 
the  populations,  as  applied  to  nationalities, 
only  a  source  of   disturbance." 

M.    Poincare   offers  in   his   own   career   a 
most  happy  solution  of  the  familiar  problem : 


"What  is  to  be  done  with  ex-Presidents?" 
The  veteran  in  his  retirement,  like  an  old 
sea-captain  on  his  cupola,  sweeping  the  hori- 
zon, foreseeing  the  storms  afar  and  enforcing 
advice  by  warnings  from  his  own  experience, 
is  more  inspiring  than  any  word  he  can  utter. 


A  EUROPEAN  ANALYSIS  OF  BOLSHEVISM 


IN  an  illuminating  article  contributed  to 
La  Revue  de  Geneve,  Dr.  Thomas  G. 
Masaryk  analyzes  the  inherent  weakness  of 
the  Bolshevist  program,  which  because  of  its 
very  nature  could  be  carried  out  only  by 
violence  and  virtual  dictatorship  by  the  of- 
ficial leaders.  There  is  hardly  another  man 
in  Europe  as  well  qualified  by  scholarship  and 
experience  to  discuss  Bolshevist  Russia  as  the 
President  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic. 
Students  of  Russian  affairs  will  recall  his 
book,  "Russia  and  Europe,"  written  before 
the  upheaval  in  Russia,  which  as  Dr.  Jan 
Herben  wrote  in  a  review  of  Dr.  Masaryk's 
works,  "became  a  key  even  to  the  recent  Rus- 
sian revolution." 

In  a  few  terse  sentences  Dr.  Masaryk 
shows  how  wide  is  the  gulf  between  present- 
day  socialism,  as  expounded  by  its  recognized 
exponents  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
black  travesty  fathered  and  maintained  by 
Lenine   in    Russia: 

The  Bolshevists  are  for  the  revolution  at  any 
cost.  The  Western  Socialists  and  especially  the 
Social  Democrats  are  opposed  to  the  Russian 
revolutionary  methods.  Hence  the  Bolshevists 
are  attacking  them  with  violence,  reproaching 
them  by  the  accusation  that  their  object  is  only 
the  reformation  of  society,  that  they  do  not  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  or  the  legitimacy  of  an  up- 
heaval by  force.  Lenine  himself,  Radik  and  others 
regard  Kautsky  with  a  special  enmity.  But  be- 
sides Kautsky  and  Bernstein,  nearly  all  the 
Socialist  leaders  of  the  entire  world  have  been 
thrown  over  by  the  Bolshevists — not  only  the 
Russians  like  Plekhanoff  and  Martoff,  but  also 
Otto  Bauer,  Frederic  Adler,  Hilferding,  Lede- 
bour,  and  others,  not  forgetting  the  German 
Scheidemann,  nor  among  the  French,  Longuet; 
in  England,  all  the  Labor  Party,  and  obviously 
the  Fabians;  in  Italy,  Turati;  in  America,  Hill- 
quit;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  world. 

Lenine  condemns  them  all  as  being  opportu- 
nistsl  .  .  .  They  have  falsified  the  doctrines  of 
Marx  and  transformed  the  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples of  Marx  into  a  "bourgeois  reformation"; 
he  condemns  them  also  because  of  their  fears 
and  because  of  personal  cowardice,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  certain  of  these  men  have  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives  fought  against  Czarism  and 
passed  many  years  in  Russian  prisons  and  in 
exile  in  Siberia. 


Dr.  Masaryk  does  not  agree  with  the 
champions  of  the  proletarian  revolution  of 
Russia  that  the  doctrines  of  Marx  have  been 
perfected  and  carried  out  by  Lenine.  He 
declares  that  both  Marx  and  Engels  finally 
abjured,  at  least  in  part,  their  doctrine  of 
the  necessity  of  violence  in  effecting  social 
transformations. 

Marx  and  Engels,  it  is  true,  believed  that  the 
final  revolution  and  the  fall  of  capitalism  was 
imminent;  in  their  communist  proclamation  they 
declared  that  Germany  was  on  the  eve  of  a 
revolution  of  the  bourgeoisie,  to  which  would 
succeed  immediately  a  proletarian  revolution. 
Later  they  recognized  that  their  views  on  the 
world-situation  were  false  and  they  postponed 
the  revolution.  .  .  .  Engels,  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  bequeathed  to  the  German  proletariat 
his  political  testament.  In  it  he  gave  advice  in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  Marx,  i.  e.,  to  aban- 
don the  methods  of  force  and  to  carry  the  fight 
with  greater  ardor  to  the  field  of  the  electoral 
platform.  Once  a  majority  could  be  acquired 
with  the  people  and  with  parliament,  the  way 
would  be  made  easy  to  obtain  the  temporary 
dictatorship  over  the  proletariat. 

During  the  period  of  his  greater  political  lu- 
cidity, Marx  considered  that  in  countries  such  as 
England,  America  and  Holland,  the  social  revolu- 
tion could  be  accomplished  without  recourse  to 
force.  He  declared  this  in  a  specific  way  in 
1872,  in  his  speech  at  Amsterdam  immediately 
after  the  Commune  of  Paris.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  this  passage  I  quote  from  the 
original:  , 

"The  workman  must  some  day  have  the  politi- 
cal power  in  his  own  hands  to  give  a  new  basis 
to  the  organization  of  labor;  he  must  pull  down 
the  old  political  ideas  maintained  by  the  old 
political  institutions  unless  he  wishes  to  renounce 
the  sovereignty  of  this  world  as  did  the  early 
Christians  who  neglected  it  and  despised  it.  But 
we  have  not  affirmed  that  the  means  to  attain 
this  object  should  be  everywhere  the  same.  We 
know  that  we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
institutions  and  customs  of  different  localities, 
and  we  do  not  deny  that  there  are  some  coun- 
tries, like  America  and  England,  and  if  I  am 
well  enough  acquainted  with  your  institutions, 
I  would  perhaps  add  Holland  where  the  work- 
man could  arrive  at  this  object  pacifically.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  the  case  in  all  countries." 

Dr.  Masaryk  thinks  that  the  Bolshevists 
have  made  the  revolution  a  "fetish,"  that  they 
are  duped  by  their  own  temperaments: 
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Lenine  to  Trotsky 


A  BAD  OMEN 
'Look  here,   I'm  afraid  our  Soviet  stronghold  is  going  to  fall   down.      The  rats  are   running 
away    from    it." — From   Mucha    (Warsaw) 


The  Bolshevists  are  the  victims  of  romanti- 
cism and  revolutionary  mysticism.  The  revolu- 
tion is  for  them  a  revelation  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  people,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
a  fetich.  .  .  .  The  revolution  becomes  in  their 
eyes  the  supreme  object.  They  are  incapable  of 
administrative  labor;  they  dream  of  great  deeds, 
or  simply  of  great  gestures  and  vainglorious 
words.  .  .  .  Lenine  continues  to  affirm  that  they 
are  not  able  to  work  like  the  Western  nations. 
In  this  Lenine  is  more  right  than  he  had  thought 
to  be;  the  Russians  still  preserve  their  ancient 
aristocratic  prejudice  which  disdains  work  and 
effort,  and  the  Bolshevist  represents  the  inferior 
level   of  culture   where   brutality   reigns   supreme. 

The  Bolshevists  have  shaped  themselves  in 
exile;  they  have  lived  outside  the  pale  of  the 
law;  they  have  utilized  the  methods  of  all  secret 
societies  and  organizations.  They  have  grown, 
as  it  were,  in  this  tradition  of  revolution  with 
its  roots  of  terrorism  and  anarchy,  and  they  can- 
not rid  themselves  of  its  imprints.  This  point 
of  departure  explains  the  faults  of  the  Bolshevist 
administration  (which  is  in  truth  an  improvised 
administration),  of  governmental  dilettantism,  of 
the  want  of  a  well  thought  out  plan  in  advance, 
of  the  absence  of  continuity.  Even  to-day,  Radek 
recommends  to  the  Socialists  of  Western  Europe 
that  they  create  secret  and  illegal  societies.  Here 
again  is  the  difference  between  Europe  and  Rus- 
sia. The  Europeans  are  more  positive  of  their 
ground  ;  they  know  how  to  work  calmly,  and  they 
know  how  to  create.  They  consider  the  revolu- 
tion realistically,  without  mysticism  or  roman- 
ticism. 

But  the  Bolshevists  do  not  know  and  have 
never  known  how  to  work;  they  know  how 
to  force  others  to  work.  Their  regime  has  in- 
troduced   the    servitude    of    the    bourgeoisie — the 


bourgeois  being  defined  arbitrarily — and  also  the 
servitude  of  the  workmen.  They  know  how  to 
fight,  kill  and  die,  but  they  do  not  know  how 
to  work  with  application  and  with  continuity.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  Russian  revolution  has 
had  and  persists  in  having  a  political  rather  than 
an  economic  and  social  character.  It  was  ac- 
complished by  taking  advantage  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Czar's  army.  As  soon  as  Lenine  had  de- 
clared that  the  war  must  be  stopped  at  any  price, 
the  masses  of  the  military  came  over  is  him. 
The  soldiers  were  of  two  kinds.  On  the  one  side 
were  those  who  had  seen  during  three  years, 
the  horrors  of  an  unfortunate  war,  soldiers  tired, 
hungry,  demoralized  by  defeat;  on  the  other  hand 
were  the  recruits  of  the  new  army  wholly  with- 
out discipline.  All  of  these  acclaimed  the  ultra- 
pacificism  of  Lenine.  It  is  due  to  them  that 
Lenine  has  conquered  and  not  because  he  under- 
stood, as  did  Marx,  the  world  situation  of  social- 
ism   and    capitalism. 

I  affirm  after  long  reflection  and  after  deeply 
considering  all  the  facts,  that  the  Bolshevists  are 
in  fatal  error.  First  of  all  they  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  progress  and  the  morale  of  Euro- 
pean nations  show  that  these  nations  have  re- 
jected methods  of  violence  and  in  consequence, 
aggressive  wars  and  revolutions.  The  humani- 
tarian European  point  of  view  admits  of  wars 
and  revolutions  only  when  their  defensive  char- 
acter is  evident.  Furthermore,  the  Bolshevists  do 
not  understand  that  their  country  in  its  backward 
state  is  not  constituted  for  a  communistic  regime, 
neither  is  it  the  type  of  country  to  obtain  this 
regime  by  means   of  a    revolution. 

In  Europe  we  are  able  in  a  measure  to  work 
out  our  necessary  social  transformation  peace- 
ably. For  us  there  is  no  need  for  a  violent  revo- 
lution, still   less  one  of  Russian   terrorism. 
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A  FAMOUS   PREHISTORIC  EARTHWORK 

IN  DANGER 


NO  monuments  left  by  the  so-called 
"mound-builders"  are  more  famous 
than  the  Cahokia  group  of  mounds  in  Madi- 
son County,  111.,  a  few  miles  from  St.  Louis. 
According  to  Brackenridge,  who  visited  this 
spot  in  1811,  there  were  then  in  the  group 
"forty-five  mounds  or  pyramids,  besides  a 
great  number  of  small  artificial  elevations." 
A  majority  of  these  still  remain  in  a  fine  state 
of  preservation.  They  are  of  various  shapes 
— square,  rectangular,  round  and  oval.  In 
the  center  of  the  group  stands  the  great  tu- 
mulus known  as  the  "Monks'  Mound,"  the 
largest  prehistoric  earthwork  in  the  United 
States.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  a  colony  of  Trappists  lived  in  its  vicinity 
from  1810  to  1813. 

Writing  in  the  Geographical  Review 
(New  York),  Prof.  Thomas  H.  English,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  declares  that 
these  relics  of  antiquity  are  in  grave  danger 
of  sharing  the  fate  that  has  overtaken  the 
other  mounds  that  once  stood  on  the  present 
sites  of  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis.  The 
industrial  towns  of  East  St.  Louis  and  Col- 
linsville  lie  on  either  side  of  the  Cahokia 
mounds,  and  unless  something  is  done 
promptly  to  save  the  latter  they  will  prob- 
ably be  broken  up  into  factory  sites. 

Although  archaeologists  are  now  generally 
agreed  that  the  "mound-builders"  were  the 
Indians  themselves,  and  not  an  earlier  race 
of  mankind,  much  mystery  still  attaches  both 
to  the  age  of  their  work  and  the  purposes 
for  which  the  more  imposing  mounds  were 
intended.  There  must  have  been,  as  Pro- 
fessor English  says,  some  extraordinary  mo- 
tive dictating  the  erection  of  the  immense 
Monks'  Mound,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
drift  clay  of  which  it  is  composed  must  have 
been  carried  in  baskets  from  the  bluffs,  two 
miles  away.  According,  to  the  "Handbook 
of  American  Indians,"  the  building  of  this 
mound  would  have  required  the  labor  of 
1,000  persons  for  nearly  five  years,  with  the 
means  that  prehistoric  Indians  had  at  hand. 
Professor  English  says  of  the  Monks' 
Mound  : 

It  is  rectangular  in  form.  According  to  the 
survey  by  Willram  McAdams  (results  published 
in  1883),  the  base  dimensions  are  998  feet  from 
north  to  south  by  721  feet  from  east  to  west. 
It  covers  an  area  therefore  of  about  sixteen  acres. 
Later    surveys    have    assigned    respectively    1080 


and  1010  feet  as  the  length,  and  710  feet  as  the 
width.  The  difficulty  of  determining  the  line 
of  junction  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  mound  with 
the  level  of  the  plain  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
variation.  The  mound  is  built  in  a  series  of 
four  receding  platforms,  the  highest  of  which  is 
100  feet  (97  feet  and  104  feet  in  the  later  sur- 
veys) above  the  ground  level.  The  mound  is 
strictly  oriented  with  the  longer  side  of  the  base 
in  a  right  north-south  line.  The  lowest  terrace 
extends  entirely  across  the  southern  face,  and  to 
the  east  of  the  center  there  is  a  projecting  point 
which  may  originally  have  been  a  graded  ap- 
proach. The  long  north-south  terrace  on  the 
west  is  badly  gullied,  and  a  modern  road  lead- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  mound  cuts  off  one  corner. 
In  spite  of  years  of  erosion,  however,  all  out- 
lines are  surprisingly  clear. 

This  type  of  truncated  pyramidal  structure  was 
named  by  Squier  and  Davis,  the  pioneers  in  this 
field,  the  "temple  mound."  Cahokia  then  would 
be  most  nearly  allied  with  the  teocallis  of  Mexico, 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that -on  the  highest 
platform  of  the  Illinois  mound  burned  the  eternal 
fire  to  the  sun  god  as  on  Tolula  and  Teotihua- 
can.  Furthermore,  Cahokia,  because  of  its  huge 
dimensions  and  the  regular  beauty  of  its  con- 
struction, deserves  comparison  with  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt  as  well  as  with  those  of  Mexico.  There 
was,  however,  no  stone  used  in  its  building;  it 
is  merely  a  great  heap  of  drift  clay  and  sandy 
loam.  Cahokia,  El  Sol  at  Teotihuacan,  and 
Khufu  at  Gizeh  are  all  straight  with  the  points 
of  the  compass.  Their  base  areas  are  respec- 
tively sixteen,  thirteen,  and  thirteen  acres,  with 
base  dimensions  998  by  721  feet,  761  feet  square, 
and  756  feet  square.  Cahokia  is  100  feet  high, 
El   Sol  216  feet,   and   Khufu  481    feet. 

The  great  tumulus  has  never  been  explored. 
Mr.  Thomas  T.  Ramey,  who  purchased  the  land 
fifty  years  ago  and  whose  heirs  still  own  it,  took 
great  pride  in  his  possession  of  this  impressive 
monument  of  antiquity,  fenced  it  off  from  his 
cultivated  fields,  and  carefully  guarded  it  from 
the  sacrilegious  spades  of  relic  hunters.  His  sons 
have  likewise  taken  care  that  it  should  suffer 
from  neither  plow  nor  mattock.  The  "big  mound" 
at  St.  Louis  contained  a  large  sepulchral  chamber 
in  its  interior,  but  whether  Cahokia  has  such  a 
secret  to  reveal  is  yet  unknown.  That  there  was 
an  extensive  burying  ground  about  it  was  dis- 
covered when  Mr.  Ramey,  in  ditching  the  field 
to  the  east,  dug  down  through  a  deep  stratum 
of  human  bones. 

Concerning  the  danger  that  now  threatens 
the  Cahokia  mounds  the  writer  says: 

A  bill  authorizing  the  purchase  by  the  State 
of  the  most  important  part  of  the  tract  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Illinois  Legislature  on  March  12, 
1913,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  A  long  campaign, 
waged  by  associations  formed  in  St.  Louis  and 
in  the  towns  of  Madison  County,  111.,  the  county 
in  which  the  mounds  are  situated,  was  unable  to 
extricate  the  proposal  from  the  welter  of  politics. 
Discouraged  by  their  failure  to  interest  the  State 
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THE  GREAT  CAHOKIA  MOUND  ("MONKS'  MOUND") 


in  the  purchase,  after  many  years  of  unavailing 
effort  the  owners  are  now  treating  with  an  East 
St.  Louis  realty  firm,  who  may  dispose  of  the  land 
on  which  the  mounds  stand  to  the  large  manufac- 
turing concerns  which  are  already  drawing  close 
to  them. 

It  is  disheartening  to  think  of  what  may  then 
happen.  There  were  originally  four  groups  of 
mounds,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  growth 
of  St.  Louis  obliterated  the  very  landmarks  that 
had  given  her  the  name  of  the  "Mound  City." 
The  town  of  East  St.  Louis,  on  the  Illinois  bank, 
destroyed   a   second   assemblage.     The  mounds  of 


the  Long  Lake  group,  twelve  miles  north,  have 
been  shoveled  down  to  grade  the  roadbeds  of 
several  railroads  passing  that  point.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  save  the  Cahokia  mounds,  but  in 
a  few  years  more  it  certainly  will  be.  The  Pea- 
body  Museum  of  Harvard  University  saved  the 
Great  Serpent,  of  Adams  County,  Ohio,  when  it 
was  threatened  with  destruction.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  hoped  that  some  institution  or  association 
will  come  to  the  rescue  in  the  present  instance, 
before  wanton  destruction  overtakes  one  of  the 
great  monuments  of  primitive  man  in  North 
America. 


THE  UNION  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


THE  new  "Federal  Republic  of  Central 
America"  at  present  consists  of  Guate- 
mala, Salvador,  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica. 
The  absence  of  Nicaragua  is  attributed  to  a 
desire  to  study  the  question  more  closely  be- 
fore joining.  Later  Panama  will  probably 
be  asked  to  come  into  the  Republic.  The 
new  nation  has  a  population  of  about  4,100,- 
000,  an  area  of  101,164  square  miles;  its 
annual  foreign  trade  with  the  U.  S.,  includ- 
ing both  exports  and  imports,  is  approxi- 
mately $45,000,000. 

Dr.  Policarpo  Bonilla,  ex-President  of 
Honduras,  recently  spoke  before  "El  Insti- 
tuto  des  las  Espaiias"  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, analyzing  the  problem  of  reconstruction 
in  Central  America  and  showing  the  eco- 
nomic and  geographic  reasons  for  union. 

Maximo  Jerez,  said  Dr.  Bonilla,  holds 
that  the  realization  of  a  Central  American 
Union  "is  the  sole  cause  for  which  one  can 
fight  and  die  in  Central  America."  With 
this  conclusion,  he  continued,  all  people  who 
speak  the  Spanish  language  and,  generally- 
speaking,  all  the  American  nations  will 
agree — for  a  united  Central  America  means 


the  rebirth  of  a  nation  financially  strong 
which  will  attain  a  better  position  in  the  uni- 
versal concert  of  nations. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  Federa- 
tion is  found  in  the  bettering  of  communi- 
cations that  will  result.  A  new  canal,  to 
relieve  the  Panama  Canal,  is  almost  certain; 
this  will  be  constructed  in  Nicaragua.  Geo- 
graphically, Central  America  occupies  a  most 
important  position  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere because  it  is  a  narrow  isthmus  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

Railroad  communication  is  unsatisfactory 
to-day  because  important  links  are  lacking. 
A  railroad  runs  from  the  Mexican  frontier 
across  Guatemala  to  the  frontier  of  Salva- 
dor; it  is  not  united  to  the  line  traversing 
this  country  because  a  recent  President  of 
Guatemala  was  averse  to  the  joining.  This 
line  is  now  being  constructed  and  will  soon 
be  a  part  of  the  projected  Pan-American  line. 
These  states  united,  a  short  connecting  line 
in  Salvador  will  furnish  a  continuous  rail- 
road to  the  east  of  the  Union.  Thence  the 
Pan-American  plans  to  build  across  Hon- 
duras  to   Chinandega   in    Nicaragua.      From 
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the  economic  chances  for  suc- 
cess ideal  in  the  new  re- 
public. 

The  wars  between  the  five 
states  have  been  "intestine" 
wars.  Such  strife  has  re- 
sulted in  the  failure  of  Cen- 
tral America  to  attract  im- 
migration and  to  progress, 
for  immigrants  shun  unstable 
countries.  A  continuous 
union  since  1821  would  have 
resulted,  probably,  in  a  popu- 
lation of  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen millions! 

Dr.  Bonilla  believes  that 
the  benefits  to  be  gained  by 
a    United    Central    America 

THE  FIVE  REPUBLICS  OF  CENTRAL  A1V  ERICA,  FOUR  OF  WHICH  CONSTI-         are   as   follows : 
TUTE  THE  NEW  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC 

(1)  Peace  will  be  assured  and 

maintained,  due  to  stronger 
Chinandega  there  is  a  railroad  to  Granada —  armies,  which  can  act  quickly  and  energetically, 
whence  another  line  will  be  constructed  to  (2)  The  country  can   be  better   advertised  as 

connect  with  the  road  from  Punta  Arenas  to      a   pl*ce    *uf tble    f°r    ™™Fati°n'    as    a    large 
T.  /-     r-y  tt\        xt  i-ii-/v         country   attracts  more   attention   than    a   group   of 

Lvimon   (in  Costa  Kica).     JNo  technical  dim-      small  countries. 

culties    forbid    this.       Once    constructed,    all  (3)    Economy  in  government  will  result  because 

state  capitals  will   be  joined,   except  Teguci-       government  expenses  will  be  reduced,  due  to  cen- 
galpa— which  is  connected  by  a  fine  automo-       "-alization.     Money  thus   saved   can   be   spent  on 

development.  Better  diplomatic  representation 
throughout  the  world  can  be  maintained,  at  less 
expense. 

(4)  Credit  will  be  vastly  strengthened  and 
augmented.  The  abolition  of  import  duties  be- 
tween the  states  of  the  union  will  lead  to  better 
business  conditions. 

(5)  Commerce,    agriculture    and    all    industries 


bile  road  with  the  Pacific.     Later  a  branch 
will  be  built  to  this  capital. 

Thus  the  argument  of  the  separatists, 
that  means  of  communication  between  the 
states  is  lacking,  is  refuted.  The  early  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  proves  that  lack 

of    communications    can    be    overcome    and      will  grow,  since  with  confidence  foreign  capital 
offers  no  insuperable  barrier  between  states.       will  enter  and  domestic  enterprise  be  encouraged. 

Under  Spanish  rule  and  since  the  freeing  (6]   Government  will  be  strengthened  because 

t  -\/t      -  jo  ia  •        /ioii\    .u         the    federal    government — controlling   the    army — 

of  Mexico  and  Central  America  (1821)  the      can  enforce  justice     A11  conflict  of  authority  wiI1 

present  members  of  the  Federation    (as  well  be  resented  by  the  tribunals  of  justice, 
as  Nicaragua)   have  been  closely  allied.     At  (7)  The  civilized   world   will   benefit  through 

times  they  have  separated — to  come  together  the   guaranteeing   of   peace    in    Central    America, 

r         ■      ..    i  .      .•  nni  u  The  United  States,  in  particular,  will  be  benefited 

again   for  mutual   protection.      1  hough   pre- 


because  its  great  ports  of  San  Francisco  and 
New  York  are  equidistant  from  the  Federation. 
Finally  the  danger  of  intervention  in  the  various 
states  will  be  eliminated,  avoiding  the  difficulties 
of  the  various  Caribbean  republics.  Intervention 
may  result  in  the  conquest  and  complete  submis- 
sion of  the  republic  involved. 

History  has  shown  that  the  chief  obstacle 


viously  no  permanent  union  has  resulted,  it 
has  always  been  urged  by  the  best  minds  of 
these  countries. 

Other  old  and  new  world  nations  have 
been  formed,  and  have  lived,  but  in  none  of 
them  are  found  the  strongest  points  in  the 
Central  American  Federation:  one  language, 

one  religion,  and  racial  equality.     Even  the      to  successful  union  came  from  the  personal 
United    States    has   some    15,000,000    negro      ambition  of  leading  statesmen — or  men  who 
citizens   whose    social    position    is    uncertain.      desired   to  become  leaders.      Happily   to-day 
The   descendants   of    the  Spanish,   the    mes-      that  danger  is  negligible. 
tizos  and  the  Indians  of  Central  America  are  The  refusal  of  Nicaragua  to  subscribe  to 

all  equal — there  is  no  race  question.  the  pact   is  a  new  obstacle,   as   formerly  it 

No  .opportunity  can  arise  for  unfair  dis-  was  a  member  of  the  various  unions.  Nic- 
crimination  in  taxes  because  all  states  pro-  aragua  contends  that  nothing  in  the  new  pact 
duce   nearly   the  same   things.     This   makes     should  repudiate  any  treaties  that  this  state 
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has  with  the  United  States  (and  in  fact  such 
guarantee  is  given.)  Should  Nicaragua  have 
the  power,  however,  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
directly,  the  death  of  the  new  union  would  be 
certain.  Nicaragua  may  come  into  the  union 
later,    as    it    is   clearly   to    the   advantage   of 


every  one  of  the  Central  American  states. 
In  conclusion,  Dr.  Bonilla  said  that  he 
believed  that  whatever  its  structural  faults 
the  new  Federation  marks  a  great  step  for- 
ward in  the  final  realization  of  the  Central 
American  ideal. 


WAR  DAMAGE  TO  INDUSTRIAL  FRANCE 


IN  any  consideration  of  the  nature,  extent 
and  amount  of  the  systematic  destruction 
wrought  in  France  during  the  World  War 
by  the  Germans,  it  is  interesting  to  seek  the 
point  of  view  and  the  authority  of  those  pre- 
senting alleged  facts  for  discussion.  How 
this  systematic  destruction  of  the  coal  mines, 
textile  works,  railways,  roads  and  canals  in 
northern  France  appeared  when  examined 
and  discussed  by  engineers  is  told  in  an  in- 
teresting description  of  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Societe  des  Ingenieurs  Civils  de  France, 
held  on  March  21,  given  in  a  late  issue  of 
Engineering  (London).  This  meeting,  called 
especially,  to  consider  this  important  topic, 
was  presided  over  by  M.  Millerand,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  and  the  papers  pre- 
sented dealt  not  only  with  the  damage  but 
with  the  restoration  of  normal  condi- 
tions and  future  improvements  and  develop- 
ments. 

In  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  coal 
mines  and  the  work  of  reconstruction  as 
now  being  carried  on,  it  was  stated  by  M.  P. 
Guerre  that  the  damage  to  coal  mines  alone 


might  be  summarized  as  follows :  Damage 
to  surface  works — houses  completely  de- 
stroyed, 1800;  houses  partly  destroyed,  1200; 
railway  tracks  destroyed,  800  kilometers 
(497  miles)  ;  power  capacity  destroyed,  380,- 
000  horsepower.  Damage  to  underground 
works — number  of  pit  shafts  dynamited,  140; 
volume  of  water  to  be  drained,  110,000,000 
cubic  meters ;  underground  galleries  to  be 
rebuilt,  2800  kilometers. 

In  April,  1917,  after  Vimy,  in  addition  to 
a  large  zone  of  mines  devastated  by  gunfire, 
there  was  complete  and  systematic  destruc- 
tion of  the  mines  and  shafts  involving  un- 
told damage.  In  these  Courrieres  mines  the 
shafts  reach  the  coal-bearing  strata  after 
penetrating  through  a  water-bearing  zone 
and  a  layer  of  clay  impervious  to  water,  re- 
quiring for  the  shaft  a  continuous  lining  of 
wood  or  sheet  iron  through  the  water-bear- 
ing section.  In  the  case  of  one  mine  a  shaft 
so  damaged  that  there  was  a  daily  inflow  into 
the  mine  of  over  52,000  cubic  meters  of 
water  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours  in- 
volved  a   situation   so  serious   that   within   a 
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few  weeks  the  entire  mine  would  have  been 
flooded. 

One  shaft  in  particular,  badly  damaged, 
was  taken  for  repair,  while  the  others  were 
patched  up  temporarily  before  complete 
flooding  occurred.  The  shaft  selected  for 
treatment  had  been  practically  demolished 
and  from  the  crater  formed  by  the  explosion 
of  high  explosives  the  major  part  of  the 
debris  was  excavated,  the  shaft  filled  with 
earth,  and  then  a  cylindrical  casing  sur- 
rounding the  shaft  was  formed  of  cement, 
some  4000  tons  being  required,  and  the  work 
extending  from  August,  1919,  to  April, 
1920.  This  was  followed  by  a  sheet-iron 
lining  sunk  down  until  it  met  the  lower 
existing  portion  of  the  shaft.  When  com- 
pleted eight  electrically  driven  550-horse- 
power  pumps,  with  a  monthly  capacity  of 
1,200,000  cubic  meters,  were  installed  to  re- 
move the  water. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  present  equip- 
ment of  electrically  driven  pumps  is  pro- 
visional at  this  and  other  shafts,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  greater  part  of  the  levels  of 
the  Courrieres  Company's  collieries  would 
be  practically  free  of  water  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year.  In  addition  to  the  extraor- 
dinary mine  salvage  work,  the  housing  situa- 
tion was  taken  up.  On  March  1  there  were 
available  2015  dwellings  and  620  in  course 
of  construction,  and  2165  were  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  present  year,  giving 
a  total  of  4800,  as  compared  with  5893  in 
July,   1914. 

All  of  this  served  to  increase  the  output 
of  coal  which,  averaging  650  tons  a  day  for 
February,  was  expected  to  reach  1000  tons 
a  day  for  March,  and  3000  tons  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  In  this  connection  it  was 
stated  that  all  the  collieries  in  the  liberated 
region  of  France  require  to  be  equipped 
afresh  with  the  whole  of  the  surface  plant  in 
every  detail,  and  every  separate  level  has  to 
be  rebuilt  entirely.  There  is  being  intro- 
duced a  standardized  machinery  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  and  especially  electrical 
machinery  driven  by  current  generated  in 
company  plants  to  an  extent  never  before 
employed  is  to  be  installed.  Finance  and 
labor  are  the  two  most  serious  questions,  as 
with  an  individual  efficiency  27.3  per  cent, 
less  than  in  1913  it  will  be  necessary  to  em- 
ploy at  least  35,000  more  than  the  130,700 
colliery  workers  at  the  beginning  of  1914. 
In  view  of  these  considerations  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  northern  France  can  approach  near 
the  pre-war  coai  output  before  the  year  1925. 


M.  M.  Marriage,  president  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Master  Spinners  of  the  Fourmies  dis- 
trict, discussed  the  textile  industries  in  view 
of  the  same  problems,  stating  that  as  soon  as 
the  Germans  occupied  the  northern  depart- 
ments of  France,  not  a  single  wool-combing 
machine  was  left  throughout  the  country; 
there  remained  in  activity  throughout  the 
land  onlv  160,000  combed  wool  spindles  out 
of  2,400,000;  only  half  the  total  of  700,000 
carded  wool  spindles;  only  about  11,000 
weaving  looms  out  of  55,000.  The  installa- 
tions at  Rheims  were  destroyed  by  gunfire. 
Those  at  Roubaix-Tourcoing  were  damaged 
in  the  German  hunt  for  copper,  and  in  vari- 
ous other  ways.  The  Fourmies  district  re- 
mained practically  the  whole  time  away 
from  actual  fighting  range  and  did  not  suffer 
from  gunfire,  but  the  destruction  by  ham- 
mer, pick,  dynamite,  and  fire  was  complete, 
the  Fourmies  woolen  plants  having  always 
proved  most  serious  competitors  of  those  of 
Germany. 

The  enemy  reached  the  district  on  August  26, 
1914,  and  left  it  on  November  9,  1918.  When 
they  arrived  there  were  seventy-five  textile 
works  in  full  activity;  they  destroyed  all  except 
five  combed  wool  spinning  plants,  one  carded 
wool  spinning  plant  and  one  combing  plant.  The 
steam  engines  were  broken  or  otherwise  dam- 
aged, the  boilers  removed  and  rendered  unser- 
viceable, the  safes  were  broken  into  and  all 
records  of  manufacture,  samples,  reference  data, 
representing  thirty  years  of  activity,  removed  to 
Germany.  Eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  spindles 
and  the  whole  of  the  weaving  machinery  were 
destroyed.  This  applies  only  to  the  Fourmies 
district,  and  the  German  action  in  that  district 
meant  the  destruction  of  over  one-third  of  the 
spinning  capacity  and  over  one-fourth  of  the 
weaving  capacity   of   all    France. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  engineers  in 
charge  are  working  actively  at  the  reconstruction 
of  their  plant,  but  the  machinery  and  spindles 
remain  as  yet  very  much  below  the  pre-war 
figure,  owing  to  numerous  difficulties  caused  by 
lack  of  material  of  all  kinds  and  lack  of  coal. 
No  less  satisfactory  is  the  fact  that  the  spinners 
and  weavers  are  working  heart  and  soul  as 
navvies  and  builders  until  they  are  able  to  re- 
sume their  pre-war  trades. 

At  this  meeting,  also,  the  means  of  trans- 
portation in  the  invaded  regions  was  dis- 
cussed by  M.  A.  Moutier,  of  the  North  of 
France  Railways.  Besides  several  thousands 
of  miles  of  ordinary  track-work  destroyed  on 
both  the  North  and  East  France  Railways, 
the  bridges  destroyed — both  masonry  and 
steel — numbered  over  1100,  there  being  hun- 
dreds of  stations  and  other  plants  to  be  com- 
pletely rebuilt.  In  this  connection,  also, 
reconstruction  is  proceeding  apace. 
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LORD  NORTHCLIFFE  ON  IRELAND  AND 

THE  WORLD'S  PEACE 


IN  Lord  NorthcliftVs  opinion  a  solution 
must  be  found  for  "the  deplorable  but 
not  necessarily  insolvable  problem  of  Ire- 
land" before  England  can  cope  with  the 
other  problems  confronting  her  in  Europe 
and  within  her  own  imperial  bounds.  In  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (London)  for  April,  he 
says: 

I  am  convinced  that  a  settlement  will  eventually 
be  reached,  and  that  Ireland  will  then  become 
more  prosperous  than  at  any  time  in  her  history; 
but  this  can  only  be  when  the  English  public 
realize  the  futility  of  maintaining  by  force,  and 
under  worldwide  condemnation,  an  obsolete  form 
of  government  such  as  we  have  always  been  the 
first  to  denounce  in  foreign  empires.  It  is  no  use 
for  us  to  assure  ourselves  that  we  must  always 
be,  because  we  always  have  been  in  the  right, 
and  that  if  we  only  persist  long  enough  in  the 
course  into  which  we  have  drifted,  the  world  will 
come  to  admire  our  skill  in  statecraft;  nor  can 
we  gain  anything  by  arguing  about  the  inevitable. 

Lord  Northcliffe  regards  the  period  imme- 
diately following  the  armistice  as  that  in 
which  British  politicians  let  slip  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  opportunities  to  readjust  the 
relations  with  Ireland. 

I  recognize  that  the  hands  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment were  too  full  to  permit  of  legislation  in 
regard  to  Ireland  before  the  summer  of  1919. 
But  legislation  was  not  essential.  What  was  nec- 
essary, and  what  might  have  been  given,  was  an 
assurance  on  the  part  of  ministers  that  they  in- 
tended to  approach  the  Irish  question  in  the  spirit 
of  the  peacemaker,  and  that  they  were  prepared 
generously  to  recognize  those  Irish  claims  to 
which  the  debates  of  the  Convention  had  given 
expression. 

Turning  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
government  in  Ireland,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
coercion,  if  it  is  to  succeed  at  all,  must  suc- 
ceed rapidly,  and  in  Ireland  the  critical 
moment  has  long  passed.  Sinn  Fein  is  even 
becoming  habituated  to  the  very  strong 
measures  which  have  been  taken  to  suppress 
it. 

The  government  generally  assert  that  their  an- 
tagonists in  Ireland  consist  of  a  relatively  small 
number  of  "gunmen,"  by  whom  the  population 
are  terrorized;  and  that,  if  these  can  be  removed, 
the  Irish  people  will  spontaneously  revert  to  the 
friendly  attitude  maintained  by  Nationalist  leaders 
throughout  the  war.  There  could  be  no  greater 
mistake.  The  expert  "gunmen"  do  exist,  and,  in 
my  opinion  are  supported  by  foreign  money.  But 
every  Irishman  knows  that  the  ultimate  demands 
of  his  country  are  unalterable,  and  that  the  "gun- 
men" are  but  an  incident,  if  a  dreadful  one. 


©  Keystone  View  Co. 

LORD   EDMUND   TALBOT,    IRISH   VICEROY    UNDER 

THE   NEW   ACT 

(Lord  Talbot,  the  first  Viceroy  of  the  Roman 

Catholic  faith,  took  office  on  May  3) 

There  will  come  a  lasting  settlement  in 
Ireland  only  when  the  normal  demand  of 
the  Irish  people  is  satisfied. 

To  my  mind,  that  demand  is  for  complete 
autonomy  within  the  Four  Seas  of  Ireland.  The 
demand  for  a  Republic  seems  to  me  unreal. 
Ireland  does  not  wish  to  maintain  an  army, 
still  less  a  fleet;  but  Ulster  is  a  problem,  dis- 
regard of  which  has  shipwrecked  many  well- 
meant  attempts  at  a  general  settlement.  Still, 
that  problem  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  it  was. 
Thinking  men,  Ulster  Unionists  and  Sinn  Feiners 
alike,  must  now  realize  that  Ireland  cannot  re- 
main permanently  divided,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion is  susceptible  of  solution,  though  it  may  be 
delayed,  by  Irishmen  and  in  Ireland.  Nay,  a 
solution  is  inevitable  once  Ulstermen  have  real- 
ized and  are  prepared  to  confess  their  own  de- 
pendence upon  the  rest  of  Ireland,  and  once  the 
rest  of  Ireland  has  realized,  as  it  has  not  yet,  the 
strength  of  Ulster  and  its  value  as  an  integral 
part  of  the   Irish  nation. 

No  settlement  can  now  be  reached,  Lord 
Northcliffe  fears,  except  through  a  truce,  the 
necessity  for  which  becomes  hourly  more 
apparent. 
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INTERNATIONAL  POSTAL  RATES 


THE  widespread  disturbance  of  interna- 
tional exchange  values  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  seek  for  an  equitable  adjustment  of 
the  postal  rates  from  one  country  to  another. 
This  question  was  thoroughly  discussed  at 
the  recent  Congress  of  the  Postal  Union 
held  in  Madrid,  in  the  new  and  spacious 
Palacio  de  Communicaciones  of  that  city. 
The  main  results  and  some  of  the  problems 
involved  are  given  by  Torqueto  Carlo 
Giannini  in  Nuova  Antologia   (Rome). 

The  differences  in  value  among  the  cur- 
rencies have  stimulated  speculation  in  the 
sending  of  unstamped  letters.  When  in 
Austria,  for  instance,  double  postage  amounts 
to  much  less  than  does  single  postage  paid 
in  Switzerland  or  Spain,  it  becomes  a  saving 
to  send  unstamped  letters  from  these  latter 
countries  to  Austria.  The  provision  that 
such  letters  should  be  forwarded  to  the  ad- 
dressee arises  from  the  presumption  that  the 
lack  cf  a  stamp  is  due  either  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  buying  one,  or  else  to  some  ac- 
cidental cause,  and  the  payment  of  double 
postage  appeared,  formerly,  to  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee  against  an  abuse  of  this  indulgence. 
When,  however,  the  double  postage  is  in 
reality  only  one-fifth,  or  even  one-tenth  of 
the  single  postage,  the  situation  becomes 
entirely  changed,  and  whoever  sends  a  letter 
without  stamping  it  and  reimburses  the  re- 
cipient for  his  actual  outlay  in  double  post- 
age, saves  two  or  three  times  what  he  would 
otherwise  have  paid  for  stamps. 

The  two  most  important  questions  before 
the  Congress  concerned  the  transit  charges 
and  the  postal  tariff.  Under  the  term  transit 
charges  were  comprised  the  compensations 
to  be  allotted  to  the  countries  which  trans- 
port on  their  railroads  or  steamships,  through 
their  territory,  or  from  their  ports,  the  mail 
destined  to  another  country.  When  this  is 
sent  directly  from  one  country  to  another  on 
its  borders,  each  country  keeps  for  itself  the 
returns  from  stamps  or  registrations,  as  it 
is  calculated  that  the  outgoing  and  incoming 
mails  balance  each  other ;  but  when  the  mail 
has  to  traverse  an  intermediate  country  the 
conditions  are  very  different.  Some  lands, 
such  as  Switzerland,  for  example,  are  so 
placed  that  foreign  mail  going  from  east  to 
west,  or  vice  versa,  must  pass  through  this 
intervening  territory.  In  this  case  a  just  re- 
compense must  be  awarded,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  means  of  transportation  and  the 
length  of  the  transit. 


In  regard  to  this  matter  two  diametrically 
opposite  views  were  represented  at  the  Con- 
gress, one  party  favoring  an  increase  of  tne 
compensation  heretofore  given,  while  the 
other  party  urged  that  it  should  be  decreased. 
In  the  former  congresses  also,  Italy  had,  even 
against  her  own  interest,  thrown  her  wTeight 
on  the  side  of  those  favoring  a  reduction, 
animated  by  the  conviction  that  the  inter- 
change of  letters,  etc.,  should  be  encouraged 
in  every  possible  way,  and  that  the  tax  tor 
transit  ought  to  constitute  a  kind  of  toll, 
rather  than  a  reimbursement  of  the  expenses 
actually  incurred. 

Some  other  states,  especially  those  of 
America,  went  so  far  as  to  favor  the  total 
abrogation  of  this  charge.  For  quite  a  time 
there  has  existed  a  sort  of  tacit  understand- 
ing between  the  Hispano-American  coun- 
tries, fostered  by  the  community  of  race  and 
language,  and  this  is  constantly  becoming 
closer.  The  United  States  fully  realizing 
the  political  and  economic  importance  of  this 
grouping,  has  considered  it  opportune  to 
take  a  place  at  the  head  of  this  movement. 
The  Postal  Congress  of  Madrid  has  just 
given  an  occasion  to  affirm  this  attitude  in 
an  official  way,  and  at  this  Congress  there 
lias  been  concluded  by  the  American  states 
among  themselves,  and  by  all  of  them  with 
Spain,  a  special  postal  agreement  which, 
besides  other  clauses,  embraces  one  provid- 
ing for  gratuitous  transit,  and  this  consti- 
tutes a  not  unimportant  factor  in  a  good 
understanding  with  Spain. 

The  final  determination  by  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  was  to  preserve  the  present  status 
with  a  few  slight  modifications.  However, 
it  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
adjust  the  reciprocal  amounts  to  be  paid  by 
the  respective  countries  for  this  transit  toll. 
After  long  debate,  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  the  standard  of  value  should 
be  that  of  gold  in  the  countries  in  wThich  its 
sale  was  not  subjected  to  restrictions,  where 
the  bank  notes  were  convertible  into  gold  on 
presentation,  and  where  the  rate  of  exchange 
was  higher  than  in  the  other  countries.  This 
pointed  clearly  to  the  present  position  of  the 
United  States. 

Thus  there  was  taken  as  a  basis  the  equi- 
valence of  $10,000  with  51,825  gold  francs. 
The  determination  of  this  equivalence  was 
necessary  to  relieve  those  countries  in  which 
the  franc  or  lira  was  current,  from  the 
obligation  to  conform   to  the  rule  of  charg- 
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ing  but  25  centimes  for  a  postal  unit,  whilst 
Germany  and  the  other  lands  not  using  the 
franc  were  permitted  to  raise  their  rates 
as  they  pleased.  As,  however,  even  those 
countries  whose  currency  was  near  parity 
in  gold,  also  urged  the  privilege  of  demand- 
ing a  higher  rate,  in  order  to  offset  the  added 


expenditure  due  to  the  rise  in  wages  and 
materials,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  new 
maximum  unit  rate  of  50  centimes  gold  for 
letter  postage,  each  country  being  allowed 
to  determine  whether,  or  how  much,  it  would 
raise  the  rate,  always  within  the  limit  of 
this  maximum. 


THE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY  IN  FRANCE 


NOW  that  the  eight-hour  law  is  in  force 
throughout  France,  the  question  agi- 
tating educators  and  economists  is:  What  is 
the  best  use  to  which  the  workingman  can 
put  his  eight  hours  of  leisure,  and  how  can 
he  be  made  to  realize  the  importance  of  his 
part  in  the  great  whole?  Mme.  Moll-Weiss, 
in  a  most  interesting  article  in  the  Revue 
Mondiale  gives  it  as  her  opinion  that  the 
people  will  have  to  be  educated  up  to  it., 
and  this  education  will  have  to  begin  in  the 
kindergarten. 

During  the  war,  salaries  and  wages  soared 
beyond  all  reason,  the  joint  earnings  of  a 
family  totalling  no  mean  sum.  And  yet  the 
laborer  did  not  seek  to  improve  his  living 
conditions.  He  bought  more  and  choicer 
cuts  of  meat,  better  grades  of  wine,  and  his 
wife  bought  furs,  perfumes,  and  other  lux- 
uries, but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  level- 
headed people  who  invested  their  savings  in 
government  bonds  and  real  estate,  he  never 
attempted  to  put  by  anything  nor  did  he 
change  his  place  of  abode.  He  seemed  to 
have  grown  so  accustomed  to  the  ill- 
ventilated,  badly  furnished  lodgings  that 
served  him  as  home  that  it  never  occurred 
to  him  that  he  might  easily  have  far  mqre 
sanitary  and  cheerful  surroundings,  did  he 
but  desire  them.  Except  for  the  purchase 
of  an  ice-chest — typical  of  the  spirit  of  af- 
fluence among  the  working  classes — and  a 
piano,  even  though  he  could  not  play  it,  the 
hovel  of  pre-war  days  remained  the  abode 
of  the  well-to-do  laborer. 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  however, 
for  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  awaken  in 
his  mind  any  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature, 
or  appreciation  of  famous  paintings  and 
statues,  all  the  birthright  of  every  man?  And 
how  is  it  to  be  expected  that  this  man  who 
did  not  know  how  to  make  the  best  use  of 
his  money  should  know  how  to  employ  his 
extra  hours  of  leisure  to  the  best  advantage? 

Will  he  spend  them  in  long  political  discus- 
sions over  his  glass  of  wine  at  the  cabaret?     Or 


in  acquiring  a  general  and  technical  knowledge? 
Will  it  be  in  hours  of  supplementary  work  des- 
tined to  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  his  family,  or 
in  athletic  sports  that  will  tend  to  develop  him 
physically?  In  short,  will  the  workingman  be 
the  gainer  or  the  loser  by  this  new  law? 

The  French  Educational  League  con- 
sidered this  matter  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, and  it  was  made  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion at  the  Congress  of  Amiens.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  eight-hour  law  which 
obtains  among  most  nations  was  to  equalize 
the  production  in  the  different  countries. 
Thus,  the  nation  whose  laborers  make  the 
most  scientific  use  of  their  free  time  will  have 
an  advantage  over  the  others.  The  different 
countries  have  not  been  giving  this  matter 
too  much  thought.  Belgium  has  started  a 
special  review  called  Education  and  Recrea- 
tion; Germany  has  established  a  vocational 
school  at  Frankfort ;  England  seems  to  con- 
centrate on  city  gardens :  and  France  on 
civic  forums  and  community  houses.  But 
the  one  most  closely  concerned,  the  laborer 
himself,  does  not  seem  to  attach  enough  im- 
portance to  the  way  his  leisure  time  is  spent. 

It  is  with  the  kindergarten  period  of  child- 
hood that  this  education  should  begin. 
In  bright,  sunny  rooms,  with  enough  teach- 
ers to  give  individual  attention  to  the  little 
ones  entrusted  to  their  care,  a  wholesome 
regard  for  cleanliness  and  order  should  be 
inculcated  in  the  children,  not  in  theory, 
but  in  actual  practice.  They  should  be 
taught  to  know  and  love  flowTers  and  animals 
and  beautiful  pictures  and  music.  The  pri- 
mary school  should  continue  this  training, 
taking  the  children  for  walks  to  show  them 
the  objects  they  have  seen  only  in  pictures 
up  to  this  point.  To  show  the  need  for  such 
excursions,  this  little  incident  is  cited: 

A  charming  little  girl  of  eight  years  was 
traveling  in  the  same  carriage  with  me.  Sud- 
denly she  spied  a  little  waterfall  rippling  gaily 
away  at  the  side  of  the  road.  "Oh,  Mamma!" 
she  cried,  "it  looks  just  like  the  picture  on  the 
post-card,  but  I  never  saw  one  alive  before!" 
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These  excursions  will  broaden  the  work- 
ingman's  vision,  give  him  an  incentive  to- 
ward outdoor  sports,  take  him  out  of  the 
narrow  little  rut  he  lives  in.  Later  the 
manual  school  should  instruct  him  in  all 
kinds  of  homely  but  useful  tasks,  such  as 
mending  shoes,  making  a  good  soup,  sewing 
on  buttons,  and  darning  socks.  The  educa- 
tor's work  is  not  completed  until  he  has  in- 
stilled into  the  child's  mind  new  and  vital 
needs.  He  will  find  hygienic  and  attractive 
surroundings  quite  a  necessity  to  him,  and  in 
the  event  of  finding  himself  deprived  of 
them,  will  set  to  work  to  acquire  them.  In 
this  way  some  of  his  free  hours  will  be 
spent,  and  some  in  outdoor  activities.  If  in 
addition  to  this  he  is  fired  with  the  desire 
of  becoming  daily  more  proficient  in  his 
trade,  then,  truly,  his  leisure  time  will  be 
well  spent. 

To  imagine  for  a  moment  that  it  would  suf- 
fice just  to  tell  the  laborers  of  to-day  that  they 
should  increase  their  knowledge,  arrange  and 
beautify  their  homes,  go  in  for  sports — that 
would  be  Utopia  indeed!  It  would  only  be  a 
select  few  who  would   respond  to  our  invitation. 

As  our  friends,  the  Belgians,  have  observed, 
the  organizing  of  the  hours  of  leisure  will  have 
to  pass  through  different  stages  before  it  finally 
arrives  at  the  one  we  may  hope  for,  but  which 
to-day  would  scarcely  appeal  to  the  masses.  .  .  . 
Not  until  our  youth  shall  understand  the  fine 
and  productive  laws  of  community  spirit  will 
it  really  be  capable  of  a  serious  effort,  and  sin- 
cerely desire  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  the 
hours   of   leisure. 

The  character  of  the  laborer's  day  will 
have  an  influence  on  the  use  of  his  free  time. 
When  his  day  is  divided  by  the  hour  and 
a  half  or  two  hours  for  luncheon  period,  his 
free  time  is  considerably  shortened  and,  in- 
cidentally, his  pocketbook  is  heavily  taxed, 
for  meals  at  restaurants  in  the  company  of 
friends  cost  considerably  more  than  much 
better  ones  eaten  at  home.  Then,  too,  the 
women  seem  to  have  been  weaned  from  their 
home   duties. 

During  the  War  a  lady  opened  a  workshop. 
Struck  by  the  large  amount  of  money  her  work- 
ers spent  in  the  restaurants  at  noon,  she  offered 
them  the  use  of  her  room  and  stove  to  prepare 
their  own  luncheons,  each  one  taking  her  turn 
in  marketing  on  her  way  to  work,  cooking  the 
meal,  and  washing  the  dishes.  The  experiment 
lasted  just  two  days.  While  appreciating  that 
these  meals  were  better,  and  that  there  was  a 
saving  of  fifty  per  cent.,  the  women  decided  to 
discontinue  it  because  none  of  them  liked  to  pre- 
pare the  vegetables   nor  wash  the   dishes. 

Could  the  English  day,  that  is,  cut  by  a 
quarter-hour   respite — time   enough   to  eat  a 


sandwich — be  introduced  into  France,  the 
saving  would  be  tremendous,  and  the  two 
principal  meals  could  be  taken  at  home. 
This  has  obtained  for  a  long  time  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  English  are  essentially  different 
from  the  French  and  the  customs  and  habits 
of  the  latter  may  be  too  deep-seated  to 
change.  It  has  been  tried  out  in  several  in- 
stances and  the  results  have  been  satisfactory. 

The  opinions  of  various  eminent  physiolo- 
gists and  medical  men  add  interest  to  the 
foregoing.  In  general,  they  seem  quite  in 
favor  of  the  short  lunch  hour.  Professor 
Labbe  deplores  the  habit  of  the  Frenchman 
who  begins  work  on  an  almost  empty  stom- 
ach. A  substantial  breakfast  is  a  necessity 
before  facing  the  cold  of  winter.  Then,  a 
heavy  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day  makes 
him  dull  and  sleepy  for  the  afternoon's  work. 
He  advocates  a  lunch  of  a  meat,  a  vegetable, 
and  a  sweet,  and  the  heavy  meal  at  night. 
He  even  recommends  a  break  at  five  o'clock 
for  "teas"  for  the  heavy  worker.  When 
working,  the  least  possible  time  should  be 
lost,  and  the  food  should  be  such  that  it 
sustains  the  muscular  strength.  Before  and 
after  work  the  tissue-building  food  may  be 
eaten. 

M.  Pierson,  of  Paris,  believes  that  no 
general  rule  should  be  made  until  the  right 
man  is  in  the  right  job.  The  most  efficient 
and  scientific  results  will  be  obtained,  both 
for  the  laborer  and  employer,  with  no  waste 
of  energy.  He  is  in  favor  of  frequent  rest 
periods  which  must  be  determined  in  fre- 
quency and  length  by  the  type  of  work  being 
done. 

M.  Frois,  on  the  other  hand,  recommends 
the  long  lunch  hour,  together  with  frequent 
resX  periods.  He  believes  that  workmen's 
lodgings  should  be  erected  near  their  work, 
or  that  model  lunch  rooms  could  be  opened 
in  connection  with  the  factory,  where  nour- 
ishing food  could  be  had  at  a  nominal  cost. 
Also,  he  suggests  that  the  French  follow 
the  example  of  the  English  in  another  respect 
— that  of  providing  for  the  comfort  and  re- 
laxation of  their  employes  during  their  rest 
periods.  A  contented  workman  is  apt  to  be 
a  good  one. 

Abbe  Lemire  approves  most  heartily  of 
garden  work  for  the  employment  of  the  la- 
borer's leisure  time.  He  considers  it  most 
beneficial  from  every  standpoint,  physical, 
economical,  and  social.  And  what  more 
fitting  than  that  the  land  those  soldiers  of 
France  so  nobly  defended  should  be  culti- 
vated and  made  to  yield  a  rich  harvest? 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE 

PROBLEM 


ARE  we  to  have  a  world  language  as 
some  compensation  for  the  World  War 
through  which  we  have  passed?  This  query 
is  answered  rather  doubtfully  by  Paolo 
Bellozza  in  Rivista  d' Italia  (Milan).  The 
writer  evidently  has  little  sympathy  with 
any  of  the  artificial  languages  that  have  been 
proposed  for  the  achievement  of  this  end, 
and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  reject  Esperanto 
and  its  later  modifications. 

However,  with  laudable  impartiality  he 
cites  Tolstoi's  enthusiastic  commendation  of 
Esperanto,  of*  which  he  said:  "It  is  so 
easily  studied  that  having  secured  a  gram- 
mar of  Esperanto,  a  vocabulary  and  a  few 
pieces  of  literature,  I  was  able  in  a  little  over 
two  hours'  time,  if  not  to  write  it,  at  least  to 
translate  freely  into  it.  Hence  the  effort 
required  for  its  study  is  so  slight,  while  the 
results  to  be  attained,  are  so  great,  that  all 
should  make  this  test." 

This  Signor  Bellozza  shortly  dismisses  as 
an  example  of  Tolstoi's  fondness  for  para- 
dox, and  in  opposition  he  quotes  the  criti- 
cism of  Novikov,  who  notes  how  frequently 
the  words  adopted  in  Esperanto  from  one  or 
another  of  the  living  languages  are  so  much 
deformed  as  to  render  them  of  little  help  to 
those  familiar  with  those  languages.  More- 
over, the  Esperantists  among  themselves  are 
no  longer  agreed  as  to  their  language,  and 
a  considerable  number  have  given  their  adhe- 
sion to  a  modification  of  the  original  form, 
on  which  they  have  bestowed  the  name 
"Ido,"    signifying    "son,"    or    "descendant." 

Concerning  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
any  similar  movement,  the  writer  declares 
that  an  artificial  language  bears  in  itself  the 
germs  of  rapid  and  certain  dissolution,  for 
language  is  a  vital  organism.  Now  the  use 
of  an  artificial  tongue  will  either  be  limited 
to  a  relatively  small  group  of  persons,  in 
which  case  it  will  fail  to  attain  its  object, 
or  if  it  comes  into  general  use  it  cannot 
escape  the  process  of  evolution  and  differ- 
entiation to  which  every  idiom  is  subject,  by 
what  has  been  called  "the  attrition  of  use." 
Of  this  we  have  innumerable  proofs  in  past 
history,  a  not  uninteresting  example  being 
one  noted  by  Dante,  who  wrote  that  in  the 
city  of  Bologna  those  living  in  the  section 
'Borgo  San  Felice  spoke  differently  from 
those  residing  on  the  Strada  Maggiore,  and 
he  also  asserts  that  if  a  former  inhabitant  of 


Pavia  should  rise  from  the  dead,  he  would 
not  be  able  to  understand  the  speech  of  his 
fellow-citizens  of   Dante's  time. 

Of  the  element  of  weakness  inseparable 
from  the  differences  of  pronunciation  be- 
tween the  various  languages  of  our  day,  the 
writer  recalls  that  at  the  Cambridge  Esper- 
antist  Congress  of  1907,  the  Frenchmen 
found  the  same  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  new  tongue  as  spoken  by  the  English  as 
they  realized  when  the  latter  tried  to  speak 
French.  It  is  precisely  this  uncertainty  of 
pronunciation  which  militates  against  the 
apparent  simplicity  of  the  words  formed  by 
trifling  modifications  of  a  common  base  in 
"Ido,"  where,  for  instance,  parolar  means 
"to  speak";  parolo,  "word" ;  parola,  "oral", 
and  parole,  "orally" ;  but  as  the  differentiat- 
ing vowel  is  a  final,  and  is  not  accented,  in 
rapid  speech  it  would  scarcely  be  seized  by 
the  ear.  These  difficulties  would  be  greatly 
augmented  if  any  attempt  were  made  to 
spread  the  new  international  language  over 
countries  where,  as  in  China,  several  of  our 
phonetic  elements  are  entirely  lacking  in  the 
native  tongue. 

Turning  from  the  question  of  an  artificial 
language  to  the  chances  that  one  of  the 
spoken  tongues  may  become  a  world  lan- 
guage, the  writer  finds  that  if  we  accept  the 
principle  that  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
unity  of  civilization  there  is  also  a  tendency 
to  unity  of  language,  we  may  forecast  the 
advent  of  an  epoch  signalized  by  a  single 
homogeneous  civilization,  if  not  in  the  entire 
world,  at  least  over  our  entire  continent  to 
which  will  correspond  a  single  language. 

In  what  way  this  will  come  about  is  not 
discernible;  perhaps  by  slow  processes  of 
evolution,  so  slow  as  to  be  scarcely  percep- 
tible, by  means  of  which  the  prejudices, 
jealousies,  suspicions  and  rivalries  will  ever 
grow  less,  until  they  finally  disappear.  To 
this  will  contribute  undoubtedly  the  more 
frequent  contact  between  the  different  peo- 
ples, not  only  in  what  concerns  commerce, 
but  in  the  whole  range  of  human  activity. 
This  will  lead  to  a  better  mutual  under- 
standing and  appreciation  among  the  peoples. 
to  a  progressive  interpenetration  and  as- 
similation of  the  various  ethnic  and  cultural 
elements,  resulting  finally  in  a  complete 
equalization  and  fusion,  which  will  also 
manifest    itself    in    language. 
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What  Really  Happened  at  Paris.  By  Amer- 
ican Delegates,  with  a  foreword  by  Colonel  E.  M. 
House.     Charles   Scribner's  Sons.     526  pp. 

An  especially  timely  and  useful  book  about  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Paris  has  resulted  from  a 
series  of  talks  recently  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Public  Ledger  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
at  Philadelphia.  These  were  no  ordinary  state- 
ments, but  were  highly  authoritative  from  the 
American  standpoint.  Under  the  editorship  of 
Colonel  House  and  Professor  Seymour  of  Yale, 
we  have  as  a  result  of  these  talks  or  lectures  a 
volume  of  first-class  importance.  Many  spe- 
cialists were  attached  to  the  American  Peace 
Commission,  and  some  of  the  foremost  of  these 
are  responsible  for  the  eighteen  chapters  of  the 
book.  Colonel  House  and  General  Bliss  were 
among  the  speakers,  as  were  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover, 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  and  Admiral  Mayo.  As 
specialists  upon  particular  boundaries  or  particu- 
lar regions,  chapters  are  contributed  by  Professors 
Clive  Day,  Charles  H.  Haskins,  Robert  H.  Lord, 
Charles  Seymour,  Douglas  W.  Johnson,  Isaiah 
Bowman,  William  L.  Westermann,  and  Manley  O. 
Hudson.  Mr.  David  H.  Miller  writes  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  Professor  Young,  of  Harvard, 
on  the  economic  settlement,  Mr.  James  Brown 
Scott  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Kaiser,  Mr. 
Samuel  Gompers  on  labor  clauses  of  the  treaty, 
President  Mezes,  of  New  York,  on  the  general 
preparation  for  peace,  and  Colonel  House  upon 
the  treaty  itself  in  retrospect.  Exhaustive  treat- 
ment is  impossible  by  this  method,  but,  with  its 
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documentary   appendices,   the   volume    as   a   whole 
has    significance    and    value. 

The   Truth   About   the    Peace    Treaty.     By 

Andre      Tardieu.        Indianapolis:      Bobbs-Merrill 
Company.     473   pp. 

Mr.  Tardieu's  volume  has  the  great  advantage 
of  appearing  at  a  moment  when  stock  in  the 
much-condemned  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  been 
making  swift  and  buoyant  advances  on  an  inter- 
national market  which  has  changed  its  tone  of 
depression  for  one  of  optimism  in  the  most  sur- 
prising manner.  Individuals  in  their  work  in  the 
Peace  Conference  have  been  disparaged  in  some 
books  and  vindicated  in  others;  but  this  book  by 
a  brilliant  Frenchman  is  the  first  thoroughgoing 
and  powerful  defense  that  has  been  made  for  the 
treaty  itself  and  for  the  whole  performance  that 
was  achieved  under  the  leadership  of  the  Big 
Four,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  Big  Three, 
for  large  decisions  were  made  by  Clemenceau, 
Lloyd  George,  and  Wilson.  Next  to  Clemenceau, 
Tardieu  himself  was  the  foremost  French  figure 
in  the  shaping  of  the  essentials  of  the  treaty  of 
peace.  For  many  years  he  had  been  known  as  a 
brilliant  political  journalist,  and  during  the  war 
period  he  was  French  High  Commissioner  in  the 
United  States  and  a  foremost  leader  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  work  and  in  the  statesmanship  of 
France.  When,  before  the  middle  of  May,  it  was 
known  that  the  Germans  had  completely  accepted 
the  revised  figures  and  terms  of  reparation,  agree- 
ing also  to  complete   disarmament  in  good   faith 
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and  to  observance  of  other  parts  of  the  treaty, 
it  began  to  appear  that  perhaps  after  all  the  work 
at  Paris  and  Versailles  was  not  so  dismal  a  fail- 
ure, but,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  remarkable  suc- 
cess. It  is  the  practical  end  that  crowns  the 
labor;  and  when  the  United  States  began  to  show 
interest  again,  and  the  Germans,  influenced  by 
Washington,  decided  to  submit  and  take  their 
medicine,  the  treaty  began  to  command  new  re- 
spect. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  analyze  in  a 
brief  note  the  contents  of  Mr.  Tardieu's  book,  but 
it  may  be  said  with  emphasis  that  no  reader  who 
desires  to  restudy  the  story  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence can  possibly  find  any  other  single  work  so 
valuable  and  so  well  informed  as  this  one  written 
in  stanch  defense  of  the  part  taken  by  France. 
With  a  mass  of  strong  arguments  and  cogent 
presentations,  the  book  is  also  enriched  with  many 
fragments  of  official  and  documentary  material; 
so  that  it  must  hold  prominent  place  in  the  record 
of  great  contemporary  transactions.  It  will  soon 
be  two  years  since  the  Peace  Conference  did  its 
work,  and  Mr.  Tardieu  is  able  to  show  us  how, 
in  many  respects,  the  treaty  has  been  going  into 
effect.  In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Tardieu  has  ren- 
dered his  country  a  great  service  and  has  strength- 
ened the  bonds  of  international  friendship  by  the 
frankness  and  honesty  of  his  book  and  by  the 
breadth  of  its  views.  In  concluding  chapters, 
one  finds  cheerful  optimism  regarding  the  future 
of  France  and  a  commendable  attempt  at  justice 
toward  the  late  enemy.  In  its  range  of  economic 
and  political  information,  the  book  answers  many 
questions  that  have  not  been  so  well  met  by  any 
other   writer. 

Modern  Democracies.  By  James  Bryce. 
Macmillan.     Vol.   I.     508   pp.     Vol.   II.    676   pp. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  a  vote  had  been  taken  in  America's  col- 
leges and  universities  to  name  the  man  best  fitted, 
by  studies  and  experience,  to  interpret  and  ex- 
plain democracy  as  a  living  force  in  the  world, 
it  is  practically  certain  that  the  choice  would  have 
fallen,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  on  Lord 
Bryce.  Not  only  was  "The  American  Common- 
wealth" (published  in  1889)  a  fascinating  de- 
scription of  our  Government  as  it  functioned  at 
the  close  of  its  first  century  of  existence;  it  was 
at  the  same  time  a  revelation  of  scholarly  method. 
Up  to  that  time  most  of  us  had  thought  of  books 
on  government  as  somehow  evolved  in  the  library 
or  study.  Here  were  two  portly  volumes  that 
gave  internal  evidence  of  a  very  different  origin; 
for  every  chapter  bristled  with  facts  that  were 
drawn  not  from  books  but  from  life  itself.  It 
was  clear  that  the  author  had  established  contact 
with  "the  man  in  the  street."  He  wrote  about 
things  that  were  really  happening  in  our  political 
microcosmi.  Some  of  the  things  that  he  wrote 
about  were  discreditable  to  us,  but  he  passed  no 
judgments.  He  let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
The  wisest  among  us  recognized  the  essential 
truth  of  the  picture.  It  was  convincing.  Two 
generations  of  Americans  have  been  "brought  up" 
on  "The  American  Commonwealth"  and  through 
it  know  their  country  better.  Its  author  had 
given  many  years  to  its  preparation,  and  now  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three,  after  an  even  longer  pe- 
riod of  research,  he  offers  us  a  treatise  of  broader 
scope  which   is   likely  to  find   a  place   beside  the 


earlier  work  in  most  libraries.  Lord  Bryce  gives 
detailed  accounts  of  the  working  of  democratic 
government  in  France,  Switzerland,  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
There  is  also  an  instructive  chapter  on  the  Latin- 
American  republics,  several  of  which  he  visited 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War. 
It  should  be  said  that  Lord  Bryce  spent  much 
time  in  each  of  the  countries  of  which  he  writes 
and  made  in  person  the  comparative  studies  that 
form  the  substance  of  "Modern  Democracies." 

Japan  and  the  California  Problem.  By  T. 
Iyenaga  and  Kenoseke  Sato.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     249  pp. 

t  Books  and  articles  covering  various  phases  of 
the  Japanese  question  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
becoming  numerous.  It  is  not  difficult  for  any- 
one to  find  in  print  arguments  supporting  his 
personal  views  on  the  question — possibly  even 
catering  to  his  prejudices.  For  the  American 
reading  public,  however,  it  is  a  novelty  to  have 
presented  in  convenient  form  a  frank,  straight- 
forward statement  of  the  Japanese  case.  Such  a 
statement  appears  in  the  volume  entitled  "Japan 
and  the  California  Problem,"  and  it  has  been  pre- 
pared by  two  Japanese  authorities  whose  place 
in  American  academic  life  entitles  them  to  a  re- 
spectful hearing.  Mr.  Iyenaga  won  the  doctor's 
degree  in  history  and  political  science  at  Johns 
Hopkins  many  years  ago,  and  has  long  been  a 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Sato,  was  formerly  a  Fellow. 
Both  men  are  thoroughly  versed  in  American  in- 
stitutions, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few  if  any 
living  Americans  know  Japan  more  intimately 
than  these  Japanese  publicists  know  America. 
This  fact  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  task 
that  they  have  set  themselves  in  the  present  vol- 
ume, for  while  they  have  written  from  the  Jap- 
anese standpoint,  as  was  to  be  expected,  their  aim 
has  been  to  set  forth  the  facts  about  the  Japanese 
in  California  and  to  explain  those  facts  in  the 
light  of  the  traditional  American  attitude  on  the 
subject  of  immigration.  Their  book  is  absolutely 
free  from  bitterness  or  from  any  tendency  to  ex- 
treme statement.  It  is  a  model,  in  its  way,  of 
calm,  well-considered  exposition.  Such  books, 
whether  contributed  by  Japanese  or  by  Ameri- 
cans, cannot  fail  to  aid  materially  in  the  solution 
of  what  at  times  has  seemed  a  menacing  problem. 

China,  Japan  and  Korea.  By  J.  O.  P.  Bland-. 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons.     327    pp.     111. 

t 

Mr.  Bland  is  an  English  writer  of  distinction 
who  served  for  many  years  as  secretary  to  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Hart  in  China,  and  who  last  year 
revisited  the  Far  East  after  a  ten  years'  absence. 
The  changes,  political,  social  and  industrial,  that 
have  taken  place  in  that  part  of  the  world  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  have  been  more  radical  than 
we  of  the  Western  world  are  wont  to  realize. 
Mr.  Bland  was  profoundly  impressed  by  them, 
and  because  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Chinese 
conditions  in  the  past  he  is  qualified  to  form  an 
intelligent  estimate  of  what  has  taken  place.  The 
first  part  of  his  book  is  devoted  to  a  political 
survey,  and  the  second  part  to  "Studies  and  Im- 
pressions." The  volume  is  illustrated  from  pho- 
tographs. 
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Finding  a  Way  Out.  By  Robert  Russa 
Moton.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     289  pp. 

In  our  editorial  paragraphs,  allusion  is  made 
to  the  work  of  Robert  R.  Moton,  who  succeeded 
Booker  T.  Washington  as  head  of  the  institute 
at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  for  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial training  of  young  negroes.  Mr.  Moton's 
story  of  his  own  life  is  quite  as  creditable  as 
Booker  Washington's  "Up  From  Slavery."  The 
example  of  these  two  men  will  have  inspired 
many  another  young  colored  boy  of  this  genera- 
tion and  those  to  follow  with  determination  to 
conquer  difficulties  and  make  a  place  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Moton  ranks  with  the  most  influential  edu- 
cators of  our  time,  and  he  tells  his  story  in 
excellent  English  and  with  modest  dignity. 

Rural « New    York.       By    Elmer     O.     Fippin. 

Macmillan.     381   pp. 

A  new  series  of  volumes  as  projected  under  the 
editorship  of  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  will  be  of  re- 
markable value  if  succeeding  volumes  are  equal 
in  thoroughness  and  intelligence  to  the  first  one, 
which  is  now  available.  "Rural  New  York" 
aims,  as  the  author  says,  to  present  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  agricultural  aspects  of  New  York. 
Prof.  Elmer  O.  Fippin,  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  College,  has  had  many  experiences 
in  detailed  soil  surveys  in  New  York  counties, 
and  the  statistical  presentations  in  this  book  are 
enriched  by  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  author, 


who   tells   of   crops   and    soils,   of   live   stock   and 
markets,  and  of  rural  life  and  conditions. 

The  Southern  Highlander  and  His  Home- 
land. By  John  C.  Campbell.  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation.    405  pp. 

Readers  will  find  references  in  our  editorial 
paragraphs  this  month  to  the  present  condition 
of  farmers  in  the  Appalachian  districts.  The  peo- 
ple of  those  regions  are  well  described  in  a  new 
book  entitled,  "The  Southern  Highlander  and  His 
Homeland,"  by  Mr.  Campbell.  Many  years  ago 
Mr.  Campbell  went  into  the  Southern  hills  to 
teach  and  help  the  people  and  became  the  head  of 
useful  institutions.  More  recently  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  set  him  at  the  task  of  studying 
thoroughly  the  Appalachian  people,  and  main- 
tained him  in  the  conduct  of  a  "Southern  High- 
land Division"  of  the  educational  work  of  that 
useful  foundation.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the 
publication  of  his  last  work,  but  this  volume  will 
stand  as  a  fine  memorial  to  his  services.  Mr. 
Campbell  regarded  Southern  and  Northern  high- 
lands as  essentially  a  whole,  where  there  survive 
the  "social  customs  and  standards  of  living  that 
were  common  to  the  daily  life  of  our  pioneer 
fathers,  North  and  South  alike."  The  population 
of  the  Southern  Highlands  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  five  and  a  half  millions,  and  Mr.  Campbell 
tells  of  these  people  in  all  the  aspects  of  life. 
The  volume  is  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  story 
of  the   shaping  of  our   American  nationality. 
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Simon  Bolivar.  By  Guillermo  A.  Sherwell. 
233  pp. 

The  work  of  the  Great  Liberator,  Simon  Bolivar, 
extended  -over  a  long  period  of  strenuous  service 
which  gives  him  a  heroic  place  in  the  annals  of 
a  number  of  Latin-American  republics.  So  far  as 
Venezuela  is  concerned,  however,  his  work  for 
the  independence  of  that  country  attained  com- 
plete success  in  a  period  which,  beginning  in 
1810,  ended  in  June,  1821.  Venezuela,  therefore, 
shows  commendable  zeal  during  the  present  sea- 
son in  its  celebration  of  its  hundred  years  of 
achieved  independence,  and  in  its  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  leader  who  was  in  his  own 
day  admired  and  praised  by  our  contemporary 
statesmen.  The  story  of  Simon  Bolivar  is  well 
told  in  this  little  volume  which  comes  to  us  with 
the  compliments  of  the  Venezuelan  Government, 
and  which  has  been  written  by  Guillermo  A.  Sher- 
well. He  is  characterized  as  "Patriot,  Warrior, 
Statesman,  Father  of  Five  Nations."  Bolivar 
seems  to  have  had  the  perseverance,  tenacity  and 
broad  patience  of  a  Washington,  along  with  the 
political  wisdom  of  a  Jefferson.  He  stood  out  in 
his  time  as  one  of  the  most  admired  men  of  the 
entire  world.  The  So'uth  American  hero  was  un- 
fortunate in  his  last  days,  but  his  historic  repu- 
tation has  emerged  without  a  stain. 


The  Founding  of  New  England.  By  James 
Truslow  Adams.  Boston:  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press.     456   pp.     111. 

Popular  interest  in  connection  with  the  ter- 
centenary of  the  settlement  of  New  England  is 
doubtless  responsible  for  the  publication  at  this 
time  of  many  books  relating  to  the  subject.  In 
the  case  of  "The  Founding  of  New  England," 
however,  the  work  seems  to  have  been  undertaken 
with  a  more  permanent  end  in  view.  The  author 
states  that  he  intends  it  to  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  later  history  of  that  section  and  to  the 
study  of  its  relations  with  the  mother  country  and 
of  its  influence  upon  the  nation  that  was  to  be. 
It  is  a  scholarly  treatment  of  the  subject,  utilizing 
materials  recently  brought  to  light,  and  neces- 
sarily leading,  by  its  conclusions,  to  a  revision  of 
certain  historical  judgments  that  had  long  been 
accepted  as  all  but  infallible.  The  author  shows 
that  economic,  as  well  as  religious,  factors  played 
an  important  part  in  the  great  migration  from 
England  three  hundred  years  ago.  But  the  book 
is  very  largely  concerned,  necessarily,  with  the 
workings  of  what  has  always  been  known  as  the 
New  England  theocracy.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a 
fresh  and  stimulating  narrative  of  Colonial  be- 
ginnings. The  author  has  tried  to  give  those 
beginnings  their  correct  historical   setting. 
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